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CHAPTER  I. 

f 

( 

When  I  was  a  little  boy  oC  about  six  years  old,  I  was 
standing  with  a  maid-servant  in  the  balcony  of  one  of 
the  up^r  rooms  of  my  father^s  house  in  London — ^it 
was  the  evening  of  the  first  day  that  I. had  ever  been  in 
London,  and  my  senses  had  been  exdted,  and  almost 
exhausted  by  the  vast  variety  of  objects  that  were  new 
to  me.  It  was  dusk,  and  I  was  growing  sleepy,  but  my 
attention  was  wakened  by  a  fresh  wonder.  As  I  stood 
peeping  between  thie  bars  of  the  balcony,  I  saw  star  after 
star  of  light  appear  in  quick  succession,  at  a  certain 
height  and  distance,  and  in  a  regular  line,  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer.  I  twitched  the  skirt  of  my  maid^s 
gown  repeatedly,  but  she  was  talking  to  some  acquaint- 
ance at  the  window  of  a  neighbounng  house,  and  she 
did  not  attend  to  me.  I  pressed  my  forehead  more 
elosely  against  the  bars  of.  the  balcony,  and  strained  my 
eyes  more  eagerly  towatrds  the  object  of  my  curiosity. 
Presently  the  figure  of  the  lamp-lighter  with  his  blazing 
torch  in  one  hand,  and  his  ladder  in  the  other,  became 
visible;  and,  with  as  much  delight  as  philosopher 
ever  enjoyed  in  discovering  the  cause  of  a  new  and 
grand  phenomenon,  I  watched  his  operations.  I  saw 
him  fix  and  mount  his  ladder  with  his  little  black  pot 
swinging  from  his  arm,  and  his  red  smoking  torch 
waving  with  astonishing  velocity,  as  he  ran  up  and  down 
the  ladder.  Just  when  he  reached  the  ground,  being 
then  within  a  few  yards  of  our  house,  his  torch  flared 
on  the  face  and  fig[ure  of  an  old  man  with  a  long  white 
beard  and  a  dark  visage,  who,  holding  a  great  bag  slung 
over  one  shoulder,  walked  slowljr  on,  repeating  in  a  low, 
abrupt,  mysterious  tone,  the  cry  of  "  Old  clothes !  Old 
clothes!    Old  clothes!^*     I  could  not  understand  the 
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words  he  said,  but  as  he  looked  up  at  our  balcony  he 
saw  me — smiled — and  I  remember  thinking  that  he  had 
a  good-natured  countenance.  The  maid  nodded  to  him  ; 
he  stood  still,  and  at  the  same  instant  she  seized  upon 
me,  exclaiming, "  Time  for  you  to  come  off  to  bed,  Master 
Harrington."  ' 

I  resisted,  and,  clinging  to  the  rails,  began  kicking' 
and  roaring. 

"  If  you  don't  come  quietly  this  minute,  Master  Har- 
rington," said  she,  «  Fll  call  to  Simon  the  Jew  there," 
pointing  to  him,  "  and  he  shall  come  up  and  carry  you 
away  in  his  great  bag.'* 

The  old  man's  eyes  were  upon  me ;  and  to  my  fancy 
the  look  of  his  eyes  and  his  whole  face  had  changed  in 
an  instant.  I  was  struck  with  terror-^my  hands  let  go 
their  grasp— and  I  suffered  myself  to  be  carried  off  as 
quietly  as  my  maid  could  desire.  She  hurried  and 
huddled  me  into  bed,  bade  me  go  to  sleep,  and  ran  down 
stairs.  To  sleep  I  could  not  go,  but  full  of  fear  and 
curiosity  I  lay,  pondering  on  the  thoughts  of  Simon  the 
Jew  and  his  bag,  who  had  come  to  carry  me  away  in 
the  height  of  my  joys.  His  face,  with  the  light  of  the 
torch  upon  it,  appeared  and  vanished,  and  flitted  before 
my  eyes.  The  next  morning,  when  daylight  and  courage 
returned,  I  asked  my  maid  whether  Simon  the  Jew  was 
a  good  or  bad  man  1  Observing  the  impression  that  had 
been  made  upon  my  mind,  and  foreseeing  that  the  ex- 
pedient, which  she  had  thus  found  successful,  might  be 
advantageously  repeated,  she  answered  with  oracular 
duplicity,  "  Simon  the  Jew  is  a  good  man  for  naughty 
boys."  The  threat  of  "  Simon  the  Jew"  was  for  some 
time  afterward  used  upon  every  occasion  to  reduce  me 
to  passive  obedience ;  and  when  by  frequent  repetition 
this  threat  had  lost  somewhat  of  its  power,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  me  in  a  mysterious  tone,  stories  of  Jews 
who  had  been  known  to  steal  poor  children  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing,  crucifying,  ana  sacrificing  them  at  their 
secret  feasts  and  midnight  abominations.  The  less  I 
understood,  ttie  more  I  believed. 

Above  all  others,  there  was  one  story — horrible!  ^ 
most  horrible  !-^wbich  she  used  to  tell  at  midnight,  about 
a  Jew  who  lived  in  Paris  in  a  dark  alleys  and  who  pro- 
fessed to  sell  pork  pies ;  but  it  was  found  out  at  last  that 
the  pies  were  not  pork — they  were  made  of  the  flesh  of 
little  children.    His  wife  used  to  stand  at  the  door  of  her  ^ 
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den  to  wateh  for  little  children,  and,  as  they  were  pass- 
ing, would  tempt  them  in  with  cakes  and  sweetmeats. 
There  was  a  trap«door  in  the  cellar,  and  the  children 
were  dragged  down ;  and — Oh !  how  my  blood  ran  cold 
when  we  came  to  the  terrible  trap-door.  Were  there,  I 
asked,  such  things  in  London  now  ? 

Oh,  yes*!  In  dark  narrow  lanes  there  were  Jews  now 
living,  and  watching  always  for  such  little  children  as 
me :  I  should  take  care  they  did  not  catch  me,  whenever 
I  was  walking  in  the  streets ;  and  Fowler  (that  was  my 
maid^s  name)  added,  "  There  was  no  knowing  what  they 
might  do  with  me." 

In  our  enlightened  days,  and  in  the  present  improved 
state^of  education,  it  may  appear  incredible  that  any 
nursery-maid  could  be  so.wicked  as  to  relate,  or  any 
child  of  six  years  old  so  foolish  as  to  credit,  sttch  tales ; 
bat  I  am  speaking  of  what  happened  many  years  ago  : 
nursery-maids  and  children,  I  believe,  are  very  different 
now  from  what  they  were  then ;  and  in  further  proof  of 
the  progress  of  human  knowledge  and  reason,  we  may 
recollect  that  many  of  these  very  stories  of  the  Jews, 
which  we  now  hold  too  preposterous  for  the  infant  and 
th6  nursery'-maid  to  credit,  were  some  centuries  ago 
universally  believed  by  the  English  nation,  and  had  fur-* 
nisbed  more  than  one  of  our  kings  with  pretexts  for  ex'* 
tortion  and  massacres. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  stoty.  The  impression  made 
on  my  imagination  by  these  horrible  tales  was  greater 
than  my  nursery-maid  intended.  Charmed  by  the  effect 
she  had  produced,  she  was  next  afraid  that  I  should 
bring  her  into  disgrace  with  my  mother,  and  she  extorted 
from  me  a  solemn  promise  that  I  would  never  tell  any- 
body the  secret  she  had  communicated.  From  that 
moment  I  became  her  slave,  and  her  victim*  I  shudder 
when  I  look  back  to  all  I  suffered  during  the  eighteen 
months  I  was  under  her  tyranny.  Every  night,  the 
moment  she  and  the  candle  left  the  room,  I  lay  in  an 
mdescribable  agony  of  terror ;  my  head  under  the  bed-» 
clothes,  my  knee3  drawn  up  in  a  cold  perspiration.  I 
saw  faces  around  me  grinning,  glaring,  receding,  ad- 
vancing, all  turning  at  last  into  the  same  face  of  the  Jew 
with  the  long  bea^  and  the  terrible  eyes ;  and  that  bag, 
in  which  I  fancied  were  mangled  limbs  of  children^t 
opened  to  receive  me,  or  fell  upon  my  bed,  and  lay  heavy 
on  my  breast,  so  that  I  could  neither  stir  nor  scream  i 
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in  abort,  it  was  one  continned  nigiitmare ;  there  was  no 
refreshing  sleep  for  me  till  the  hour  when  the  candle 
returned,  and  my  tyrant — ^my  protectress  as  I  thought 
her — came  to  bed.  In  due  course  she  sufiEered  in  her 
turn ;  for  I  could  not  long  endure  this  state,  and,  instead 
of  submitting  passively  or  lying  speechless  with. terror,, 
the  moment  she  left  the  room  at  night  I  began  to  roar 
and  scream  till  I  brought  my  mother  and  half  the  honse 
up  to  my  bedside.  **  What  could  be  the  matter  with  the 
cnild  ?  Faithful  to  my  promise,  I  never  betrayed  the 
secrets  of  my  prison-house.  Nothing  could  be  learned 
from  me  but  that  '*  I  was  frightened,'*  that  ^  I  could  not 
go  to  sleep ;"  and  this,  indeed,  my  trembling  condition, 
and  convulsed  countenance,  sufficiently  proved.  My 
mother,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  me,  became 
alarmed  for  my  health,  and  ordered  that  Fowler  should 
stay  in  the  room  with  me  every  night  till  I  should  be 
quite  fast  asleep. 

So  Fowler  sat  beside  my  bed  every  night,  singing, 
caressing,  cajoling,  hushing,  conjuring  me  to  sleep :  and 
when  in  about  an  hour's  time  she  flattered  herself  that, 
her  conjurations  had  succeeded;  when  my  relaxing 
muscles  gave  her  hope  that  she  mignt  withdraw  her 
arm  nnperceived;  and  when  slowly  and  dexterously  she 
had  accomplished  this,  and,  watching  my  eyelashes,  and 
cautiously  shading  the  candle  with  her  hand,  she  had 
happily  gained  the  door ;  some  shpping  of  the  lock,  some 
creaking  of  the  hinge,  some  parting  sound  startled  me, 
and  bounce  I  was  upright  in  my  bed,  my  eyes  wide  open, 
and  my  voice  ready  for  a  roar :  so  she  was  compelled 
instantly  to  return,  to  replace  >the  candle  fuU  in  my  view, 
to  sit  down  close  beside  the  bed,  and,  with  her  arm  once 
more  thrown  over  me,  she  was  forced  again  to  repeat 
that  the  Jew's  bag  could  not  come  there,  and,  cursing 
me  in  her  heart,  she  recommenced  her  deceitful  songs. 
She  was  seldom  released  in  less  than  two  hours.  In 
vain  she  now  tried  by  day  to  chase  away  the  terrors  of 
the  night :  to  undo  her  own  work  was  beyond  her  power. 
In  vain  she  confessed  that  her  threats  were  only  to 
frighten  me  into  being  a  good  boy.  In  vain  she  told 
me  that  I  was  too  old  now  to  believe  such  nonsense. 
In  vain  she  told  me  that  Simon  was  only  an  old  clothes- 
man,  that  his  cry  was  only  **  Old  clothes !  Old  clothes  !** 
which  she  mimicked  to  take  off  its  terror:  its  terror 
was  in  that  power  of  association  which  was  beyond  her 
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skill  to  dissolve.  In  vain  she  explained  to  me  that  his 
b^  held  only  my  old  shoes  and  her  yeUow  petticoat. 
In  vain  she  now  offered  to  let  me  see  with  my  own  eyes. 
My  imagination  was  by  this  time  proof  against  ocular 
demonstration.x  One  morning,  early^she  took  me  down 
stairs  into  the  housekeeper's  room,  where  Simon  and 
his  bag  were  admitted ;  she  emptied  the  bag  in  my  pres- 
ence, she  laughed  at  my  foolish  feats,  and  I  pretended 
to  laugh,  but  my  laugh  was  hysterical.  No  power  could 
draw  me  within  arm's  length  of  the  bag  of  the  Jew.  He 
smiled  dnd  smoothed  his  features,  and  stroked  his  white 
beard,  and,  stooping  low,  stretched  out  his  inoffensiye 
hand  to  me  ;  my  maid  placed  sugared  almonds  on  the 
palm  of  that  hand,  and  bade  );ne  approach  and  eat.  No ! 
I  stood  fixed,  and  if  the  Jew  approached,  I  ran  back  and 
hid  my  head  in  Fowler's  lap.  If  she  attempted  to  pull 
or  push  me  forwards  I  screamed,  and  at  length  1  sent 
forth  a  scream  that  wakened  my  mother — ^ex  bell  rang, 
and  she  was  told  that  it  was  only  Master  Harrington, 
who  was  afraid  of  poor  Simon  the  old-clothes-mari. 
Summoned  to  the  side  of  my  mother's  bed,  I  appeared 
nearly  in  hysterics— 'but  stiU  faithful  to  my  promise,  I 
did  not  betray  my  maid ; — nothing  could  be  learned  from 
me  but  that  1  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  old  Simon  the 
Jew.  My  mother  blamed  Fowler  for  taking  me  down 
to  see  such  a  sort  of  a  person.  The  equivocating  maid 
replied  that  Master  Harrington  could  not  or  would  not 
be  easy  without  she  did ;  and  thst  indeed  now  it  was 
impossible  to  know  how  to  make  him  easy  by  day  or 
by  night ;  that  she  lost  her  natural  rest  with  him ;  and 
that  for  her  part  she  could  not  pretend.to  stand  it  much 
longer,  unless  she  got  her  natural  rest.  Heaven  knows 
my  natural  rest  was  gone !  But,  besides,  she  could  not 
even  get  her  cup  of  tea  in  an  evening,  or  stir  out  for  a 
mouthful  of  fresh  air,  now  she  was  every  night  to  sing 
Master  Harrington  to  sleep.  , 

It  was  but  poetical  justice  that  she  who  had  begun  by 
terrifying  me,  in  order  to  get  me  to  bed,  and  out  of  her 
way,  should  end  by  being  forced  to  nxkS^x  some  restraint 
to  cure  me  of  my  terrors;  but  Fowler  did  not  understand 
or  relish  poetical  justice^  or  any  kind  of  justice :  besides, 
she  had  heard  that  Lady  de  Brantefield  was  in  want  of 
a  nursei^y-maid  for  the  Uttle  Lady  Anne  Mowbray,  who 
was  some  years  younger  than  Master  Harrington,  and 
Fowler  humbly  represented  to  my  mother  that  she 
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thought  Master  HarringtOD  was  really  growing  too  stout 
and  too  much  of  a  man ;  and  she  confessed  quite  above 
and  beyond  her  management  and  comprehension;  for 
she  never  pretended  to  any  thing  but  the  care  of  youn^ 
children  that  had  not  arrived  at  the  year^  of  discretion ; 
this  she  understood  to  be  the  case  with  the  little  Lady 
Anne  Mowbray ;  therefore  a  recommendation  to  Ladv 
de  Brantefield  would  be  very  desirable,  and,  she  hoped, 
but  justice  to  her.  The  very  desirable  recommendation 
was  given  by  my  mother  to  Lady  de  Brantefield,  who 
was  her  particular  friend ;  nor  was  my  mother  in  the 
least  to  blame  on  this  occasion,  for  she  truly  thought 
she  was  doing  nothing  but  justice ;  had  it  been  other- 
wise, those  who  know  how  these  things  are  usually 
managed  would,  I  trust,  never  think  of  blaming  my 
mother  for  a  sort  of  thing  which  they  would  do,  and 
doubtless  have  done  themselves  without  scruple,  for  a 
favourite  maid,  who  is  always  ^  faithful  creature. 

So  Fowler  departed,  happy,  but  I  remained  unhappy 
-^not  with  her  departed  m}^  fears.  After  she  was  gone  I 
made  a  sort  of  compromise  with  my  conscience,  and 
without  absolutely  breaking  my  promise,  I  made  a  half 
confession  to  my  mother  that  I  had  some  how  or  other 
horrid  notions  about  Jews ;  and  that  it  was  the  terror  I 
had  conceived  for  Simon  the  Jew  which  prevented  me 
from  sleeping  all  night.  My  mother  felt  for  me,  and 
considered  my  case  as  no  laugl^ing  matter. 

My  mother  was  a  woman  of  weak  health,  delicate 
nerves,  and  a  kind  of  morbid  sensibility,  which  1  often 
heard  her  deplore  as  a  misfortune,  but  which  I  observed 
everybody  about  Jier  admire  as  a  grace.  She  lamented 
that  her  dear  Harrington,  her  only  son,  should  so  much 
resemble  her  in  this  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  nervous 
system.  But  her  physician,  and  he  was  a  man  who  cer- 
tainly knew  better  than  she  did,  she  confessed,  fof  he 
was  a  man  who  really  knew  every  thing,  assured  her 
that  this  was  indisputably  "  the  genuine  temperament  of 
genius.^' 

I  soon  grew  vain  of  my  fears.  My  antipathy,  my 
natural,  positively  natural  antipathy  to  the  sight  or  bare 
idea  of  a  Jew,  was  talked  of  by  ladies  and  by  gentlemen ; 
it  was  exhibited  to  all  my  mother's  acquaintance,  learned 
and  unlearned ;  it  was  a  medical,  it  was  a  metaphysical 
wonder,  it  was  an  idiosyncrasy,  corporeal,  or  mental,  or 
both ;  it  was — in  short,  mpre  nonsense  was  talked  about 
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it  than  I  will  repeat,  though  I  perfectly  remember  it  all; 
for  the  importance  of  which  at  this  period  I  became  to 
successive  circles  of  visiters  fixed  every  circumstance, 
and  almost  every  word,  indelibly  in  my  memory.  It 
was  a  pity  that  I  was  not  born  some  years  earlier  or 
later,  for  I  should  have  flourished  a  favourite  pupil  of 
Mesmer,  the  animal  magnetiser,  or  I  might  at  this  day 
be  walking  a  celebrated  somnambulist.  No,  to  do  my- 
self justice,  I  really  had  no  intention  to  deceive,  at  least 
originally;  but,  as  it  often  happens  with  those  who 
begin  by  being  dupes,  I  was  in  imminent  danger  of  be- 
coming a  knave.  How  I  escaped  it  I  do  not  well  know. 
For  here,  a  child  scarce  seven  years  old,  I  saw  myself 
surrounded  by  grown-upwise  people,  who  were  account- 
ing different  ways  for  that  of  which  I  alone  knew  the  real, 
secret,  simple  cause.  They  were  all,  without  my  in- 
tending it,  my  dupes.  Yet  when  I  felt  that  I  had  them 
in  my  power,  I  did  not  deceive  them  much,  not  much 
more  than  I  deceived  myself.  I  never  was  guilty  of 
deliberate  imposture.  I  went  no  further  than  affectation 
and  exaggeration,  which  it  was  in  such  circumstances 
scarcely  possible  for  me  to  avoid ;  for  I  really  often  did 
not  know  the  difference  between  my  own  feelings,  and 
the  descriptions  1  heard  given  of  what  I  felt. 

Fortunately  for  my  integrity,  my  understanding,  and 
ray  health,  people  began  to  grow  tired  of  seeing  and 
talking  of  Master  Harrington.  Some  new  wonder  came 
into  fashion,  I  think  it  was  Jedediah  Buxton,  the  man  of 
prodigious  memory,  who  could  multiply  in  his  head  nine 
figures  by  nine ;  and  who,  the  first  time  he  was  taken  to 
the  playhouse,  coimted  all  the  steps  of  the  dancers,  and 
all  the  words  uttered  by  Garrick  in  Richard  the  Third. 
After  Jedediah  Buxton,  or  about  the  same  time,  if  I 
recoUect  rightly,  came  George  Psalmanazar,  from  his 
Island  of  Formosa,  who,  with  his  pretended  dictionary 
of  the  Formosan  language,  and  the  pounds  of  raw  beef 
he  devoured  per  day,  excited  the  admiration  and  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  every 
curious  and  fashionable  company  in  London:  so  that 
poor  little  I  was  forgotten,  as  though  I  had  never  been. 
My  mother  and  myself  were  left  to  settle  the  affair  with 
my  nerves  and  the  Jews  as  we  could.  Between  the 
effects  of  real  fear,  and  the  exaggerated  expression  of  it 
to  which  I  had  been  encouraged,  I  was  now  seriously 
ill.  •  It  is  well  known  that  persons  have  brought  on  fits 
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.by  pretending  to  have  them ;  and  by  yielding  to  feelings, 
at  first  slight  and  perfectly  within  the  command  of  the 
will,  have  at  last  acquired  habits  beyond  the  power  of 
their  reason  or  of  their  most  strenuous  voluntary  exer- 
tion to  control.  Such  was  my  pitiable  case ;  and  at  the 
moment  I  was  most  to  be  pitied,  nobody  pitied  me. 
Even  my  mother,  now  she  had  nobody  to  talk  to  about 
me,  ^rew  tired  of  my  illness.  She  was  advised  by  her 
physician,  on  account  of  her  own  health,  by  no  means 
to  keep  so  close  to  the  house  as  she  had  done  of  late : 
she  went  out  therefore  every  night  to  refresh  herself  at 
crowded  parties;  and  as  soon  as  she  left  the- house,  the 
nurse  and  everybody  in  the  family  left  me^  The  ser- 
vants settled  it,  in  my  hearing,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  life  the  matter  with  me,  that  my  mother  and  1  were 
equally  vapoursomeish  and  timersome,  and  that  there  was 
no  use  in  nursing  and  pampering  of  me  up  in  them  fan- 
tastical fanciftdnesses :  ^o  the  nurse,  and  lady^s  maid» 
and  housekeeper  went  down  all  together  to  their  tea; 
and  the  housemaid,  who  was  ordered  by  the  b^nse* 
keeper  to  stay  with  me,  soon  followed,  charging  the 
under  housemaid  to  supply  her  place ,  who  went  off  alsp 
in  her  turn,  leaving  me  in  charge  of  the  cook's  daughter^ 
a  child  of  nine  years  old,  who  soon  stole  out  of  the  room, 
and  scampered  away  along  the  galierv  ont  of  the  reach 
of  my  voice,  leaving  the  room  to  darkness  and  to  me— 
sgdd  there  I  lay,  in  sdl  the  horrors  of  a  low  nervous  fever, 
mpitied  and  alone. 

Shall  I  be  pardoned  for  having  dwelt  so  long  on  this 
history  of  the  mental  and  corporeal  ills  of  my  child* 
hood  t  Such  details  will  probably  appear  more  trivial  to 
the  frivolous  and  ignorant  than  to  the  philosophic  and 
well  informed :  not  only  because  the  best  informed  are 
usually  the  most  indulgent  judges,  but  because  they  will 
perceive  some  connexion  between  these  apparently 
puerile  details  and  subjects  of  higher  importance.  Bacon, 
and  one  who  in  later  days  has  subcessfully  followed  him  ' 
on  this  ground,  point  out  as  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  of  human  inquiry,  equally  necessary  to  the 
science  of  morals  and  of  medicine, ''  The  history  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  imagination,  not  only  upon 
the  mind  and  body  of  the  imaginant,  but  upon  those  of 
other  people."  This  history,  so  much  desired  and  so 
necessary,  has  been  but  little  advanced.    One  reason 
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for  this  may  be,  that  hoth  by  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned it  is  usually  begun  at  the  wrong  end. 

*^  teller  J  man  cant,  commencez  par  le  commencement  y" 
is  excellent  advice ;  equally  applicable  to  philosophical 
history  and  to  fairy  tale.  We  must  be  content  to  begin 
at  the  beginning,  if  we  would  learn  the  history  of  our 
own  minds ;  we  must  condescend  to  be  even  as  little 
children,  if  we  would  discover  or  recollect  those  small 
causes  which  early  influence  the  imagination,  and  after- 
ward become  strong  habits,  prejudices,  and  passions. 
In  this  point  of  view,  if  they  might  possibly  tend  to 
turn  public  attention  in  a  new  direction  to  an  important 
subject,  my  puerile  anecdotes  may  be  permitted.  These, 
my  experiments  solitary  and  in  concert,  touching  fear,  and 
of  and  concerning  sympathies  and  antipathies,  are  perhaps 
as  well  w^orth  noting  for  future  use  as  some  of  those 
by  which  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  others  astonished  their 
own  generation,  and  which  they  bequeathed  to  ungrate- 
ful posterity. 


CHAi'TER  II. 


Mt  mother,  who  had  a  great,  and  perhaps  not  alto- 
I  gether  a  mistaken,  opinion  of  the  sovereign  efficacy  of 

the  touch  of  gold  in  certain  cases,  tried  it  repeatedly  on 
I  the  hand  of  the  physician  who  attended  me,  and  who, 

'  in  consequence  of  this  application,  had  promised  my 

f  cure ;  but  that  not  speedily  takihg  place,  and  my  mother, 

naturally  impatient,  beginning  to  doubt  his  skill,  she  de- 
I  termined  to  rely  on  her  own.     On  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's 

principle  of  curing  wounds,  by  anointing  the  weapon 
,  with  which  the  wound  had  been  inflicted,  she  resolved 

to  try  what  could  be  done  with  the  Jew  who  had  been 
the  original  cause  of  my  malady,  and  to  whose  malig- 
nant influence  its   continuance  might  be  reasonably 
^  ascribed ;  accordingly,  one  evening,  at  the  accustomed 

hour  when  Simon  the  old-clothes-man's  cry  was  heard 
coming  down  the  street,  I  being  at  that  time  seized  with 
'  my  usual  fit  of  nerves,  and  my  mother  being  at  her 

toilet  crowning  herself  with  roses  to  go  to  a  ball,  she 
I  oidered  the  man  to  be  sammoned'into  the  housekeeper's 

\ 
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room,  and,  through  the  interventioa  of  the  housekeeper, 
the  application  was'  made  on  the  Jew's  hand ;  and  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  the  same ,  should  be  renewed 
every  twelvemonth,  upon  condition  that  he,  the  said 
Simpn,  should  never  more  be  seen  or  heard  under  our 
windows  or  in  our  square.  My  evening  attack  of  nerves 
intermitted,  as  the  signal  for  its  coming  on  ceased.  For 
some  time  I  slept  quietly :  it  was  but  a  short  interval 
of  peace.  Simon,  meanwhile,  told  his  part  of  the  story- 
to  his  compeers,  and  the  fame  of  his  annuity  ran  through 
street  and  alley,  and 'Spread  through  the  whole  tribe  of 
Israel  The  bounty  acted  directly  as  an  encouragement 
to  ply  the  profitable  trade,  and  *'  Old  clothes !  Old 
clothes!*'  was  heard  again  punctually  under  m^  win- 
dow ;  and  another  and  another  Jew,  each  more  hideous 
than  the  former,  succeeded  in  the  walk.  Jews  I  should 
not  call  them ;  though  such  they  appeared  to  be  at  the 
time:  we  afterward  discovered  that  they  were  good 
Christian  beggars,  dressed  up  and  daubed,  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  as  frightful,  and  as  like  the  traditionary  rep* 
resentations  and  vulgar  notions  of  a  malicious,  revenj^e- 
ful,  ominous-looking  Shylock  as  ever  whetted  his  kmfe. 
The  figures  were  well  got  up;  the  tone,  accent,  and 
action  suited  to  the  parts  to  be  played ;  the  stage  efifect 
perfect,  favoured  as  it  was  by  the  distance  at  which  I 
saw  and  wished  ever  to  keep  such  personages ;  and  as 
mpney  was  given  by  my  mother's  orders  to  these  people 
to  send  them  away,  they  came  the  more.  If  I  went  out 
with  a  servant  to  walk,  a  Jew  followed  me ;  if  I  went 
in  the  carriage  with  my  mother,  a  Jew  was  at  the  coach- 
door. when  I  got  in,  or  when  1  got  out :  or  if  we  stopped 
but  ^ye  minutes  at  a  shop,  while  my  mother  went  in, 
and  I  was  left  alone,  a  Jew's  head  was  at  the  carriage 
window,  at  the  side  next  me ;  if  I  moved  to  the  other 
tide,  it  was  at  the  other  side ;  if  I  pulled  up  the  fflas9, 
which  I  never  could  do  fast  enough,  the  Jew's  head  was 
there  opposite  to  me,  fixed  as  in  a  frame ;  and  if  I  called 
to  the  servants  to  drive  it  away,  I  was  not  much  better 
off,  for  a  few  paces'  distance  the  figure  would  stand  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  me ;  and,  as  if  fascinated*  though  I 
hated  to  look  at  those  eyes,  for  the  life  of  me  I  could 
not  turn  mine  away.  The  manner  in  which  I  was  thus, 
haunted  and  pursued  wherever  I  went  seemed  to  my 
mother  something  "really  extraordinary;"  to  myself 
aomethlDg  magical  and  ^uperoatunU.    The  qrelenMUA 
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roguery  of  begjgrars,  their  combinations,  meetings,  sig* 
nals,  disguises,  transformations,  and  all  the  secret  tricks 
of  their  trade  of  deception,  were  not  at  this  time,  as  they 
have  in  modem  days,  been  reveajied  to  public  view,  and 
attested  by  indisputable  evidence.    Ignorance  is  always 
credulous.  Much  was  then  thought  wonderful,  nay,  almost 
supernatural,  which  can  now  be  explained  and  accounted 
for  by  easy  and  very  ignoble  means.    My  father — for 
all  this  time,  though  I  have  never  mentioned  him,  I  had 
a  father  living — my  father,  being  in  public  life,  and  much 
occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  had  little  leisure 
to  attend  to  his  family.    A  great  deal  went  on  in  his 
house  without  his  knowing  any  thing  about  it.    He  had 
heard  of  my  being  ill  and  well  at  different  hours  of  the 
day;  but  had  left  it  to  the  physicians  and  my  mother  to 
manage  me  till  a  certain  age :  but,  now  I  was  nine  years 
old,  he  said  it  was  time  I  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  women ;  so  he  inquired  more  particularly 
into  my  history,  and,  with  mine,  he  heard  the  story  of 
Simon  and  the  Jews. '  My  mother  said  she  was  glad  my 
father's  attention  was  at  last  awakened  to  this  extraordi* 
nary  business.    She  expatiated  eloquently  upon  the  med* 
ical,  or,  as  she  might  call  them,  magical  effects  of  sym- 
pathies aad  antipathies  on  the  nervous  system ;  but  ray 
father  was  not  at  all  addicted  to  a  belief  in  magic,  and 
he  laughed  at  the  whole /<?7iui/e  doctrine,  as  he  called  it, 
of  sympathies  and  antipathies :  so,  declaring  (hat  they 
were  aU  making  fools  of  themselves,  anda  Miss  Molly 
of  his  boy,  he  took  the  business  up  short  with  a  high 
hand.    There  was  some  trick,  some  roguery  in  it.    The 
Jews  were  all  rascals,  he  knew,  and  he  would  soon  settlg 
them.    So  to  work  he  set  with  the  beadles,  and  the  con- 
stables, and  the  parish  overseers.    The  corporation  of 
beggars,  were  not,  in  those  days,  so  well  grounded  in 
the  theory  and  so  alert  in  the  practice  of  evasion  as,  by 
loD^  experience,  they  have  since  become.    The  society 
had  not  then,  as  they  have  now,  in  a  certain  lane,  theii 
regular  rendezvous,  called  the  Beggar's  Opera ;  they  had 
not  then,  as  they  have  now,  in  a  certain  cellar,  an  estat>- 
lished  school  for  teaching  the  art  of  scolding,  kept  by 
an  old  woman,  herself  an  adept  in  the  art ;  they  had  not 
even  their  regular  nocturnal  feasts,  where  they  planned 
the  operations  of  the  next  day's  or  the  next  week's 
campaign,  so  that  they  could  not,  as  they  now  do,  set 
at  naught  the  beadle  and  the  parish  oflkers :  the  system 
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of  sig^nals  was  not  then  perfected,  and  the  moans  of 
conveying  secret  and  swift  intelligence,  by  telegraphic 
science,  had  not  in  those  days  been  practised.  The  art 
of  begging  was  then  only  art  without  science :  the  native 
genius  of  knavery  unaided  by  method  or  discipline. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  beggars  fled  before  my 
father's  beadles,  constables,  and  parish  overseers ;  and 
they  were  dispersed  through  other  parishes,  or  led  into 
captivity  to  round-houses,  or  consigned  to  places  called 
asylums  for  the  poor  and  indigent,  or  lodged  in  work- 
houses, or  crammed  into  houses  of  industry  or  peniten- 
tiary-houses,  where,  by  my  father's  account  of  the 
matter,  there  was  little  industry  and  no  penitence,  and 
from  whence  the  dehnquents  issued,  after  their  seven 
days'  captivity,  as  bad  or  worse  than  they  went  in.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  essential  point  with  my  father  was 
accomplished :  they  were  got  rid  of  that  season,  and 
before  the  next  season  he  resolved  that  I  should  be  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  women,  and  safe  at  a  public  school, 
which  he  considered  as  a  specific  for  all  my  complaints, 
and  indeed  for  every  disease  of  mind  and  body  incident 
to  childhood.    It  was  the  only  thing,  he  said,  to  make  a 

man  of  me.    "  There  was  Jack  B ,  and  Thomas 

D — tj  and  Dick  C ,  sons  of  gentlemen  in  our  county, 

and  young  Lord  Mowbray  to  boot,  all  at  school  with 

Dr.  Y ,  and  what  men  they,  were  already !"     A 

respite  of  a  few  months  was  granted  in  consideration 
of  my  small  stature,  and  of  my  mother's  all-eloquent 
tears.  Meantime  my  father  took  me  more  to  himself; 
and,  mixed  with  men,  I  acquired  some  manly,  or  what 
were  called  manly,  ideas.  My  attention  was  wakened 
and  led  to  new  things.  1  took  more  exercise  and  less 
medicine ;  and  with  my  health  and  strength  of  body  my 
strength  of  mind  and  courage  increased.  My  father 
made  me  ashamed  of  that  nervous  sensibility  of  which 
I  had  before  been  vain.  I  was  glad  that  the  past  should 
be  past  and  forgotten ;  yet  a  painful  reminiscence  would 
come  over  my  mind  whenever  I  heard  or  saw  the  word 
Jew.  About  this  time  I  first  became  fond  of  reading, 
and  I  never  saw  the  word  in  any  page  of  any  book  which 
I  happened  to  open  without  immediately  stopping  to 
read  the  passage.  And  here  I  must  observe,  that  not 
only  in  the  did  story-books,  where  the  Jews  are  as  well 
fixed  to  be  wicked  as  the  bad  fairies,  or  bad  genii,  or 
allegorical  personifications  of  the  devils  and  the  vices 
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in  the  old  emblems,  mysteries,  moralities,  &c.,  but  in 
almest  every  work  of  fiction,  I  found  them  represented 
as  hateful  beings  ;  nay,  even  in^  modern  tales  of  very 
late  years,  since  I  have  come  to  man's  estate,  I  have 
met  with  books  by  authors  professing  candour  and  tol- 
eration— books  written  expressly  for  the  rising  genera*^ 
tion,  called,  if  I  mistake  not,  Moral  Tales  for  Young 
People ;  and  even  in  these,  wherever  the  Jews  are  in- 
troduced, I  find  that  they  are  invariably  represented  as 
beings  of  a  mean,  avaricious,  unprincipled,  treacherous 
character.  Even  the  peculiarities  of  their  persons, 
the  errors  of  their  foreign  dialect  and  pronunciation, 
were  mimicked  and  caricatured,  as  if  to  render  thein 
objects  of  perpetual  derision  and  detestation.  I  am  far 
from  wishing  to  insinuate  that  such  was  the  serious  in- 
tention of  these  authors^  I  trust  they  will  in  future 
profit  by  these  hints.  I  simply  state  the  effect  which 
similar  representations  in  the  story-books  I  read,  when 
1  was  a  child,  produced  on  my  mind.  They  certainly 
acted  most  powei:fully  and  injuriously,  strengthenitiff 
the  erroneous  association  of  ideas  I  nad  accidentally 
formed,  and  confinfling  my  childish  prejudice  by  what 
I  then  thought  the  indisputable  authority  of  printed 
books. 

About  this  time  also  I  began  to  attend  to  conversation 
— to  the  convejsation  of  gentlemen  as  well  as  of  ladies ; 
and  1  listened  with  a  sort  of  personal  interest  and  curi- 
osity whenever  Jews  happened  to  be  mentioned.  I  recol- 
lect hearing  my  father  talk  with  horror  of  some  young 
gentleman  who  had  been  dealing  with  the  Jews.  I  asked 
what  this  meant,  and  was  answered,  "  'Tis  something 
very  like.dealing  with  the  devil,  my  dear."    Those  who 

five  a  child  a  witty  instead  of  a  rational  answer  do  not 
now  how  dearly  they  often  make  the  poor  child  pay 
for  their  jest.  My  father  added,  "  It  is  certain,  that 
when  a  man  once  goes  to  the  Jews,  he  soon  goes  to  the 
devil.  So,  Harrington,  my  boy,  I  charge  you  at  your 
peril,  whatever  else  you  do,  keep  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Jews — never  go  near  the  Jews:  if  once  they  catch 
hold  of  you,  there's  an  end  of  vou,  my  boy." 

Had  the  reasons  for  the  prudential  part  of  this  charge 
been  given  to  me,  and  had  the  nature  of  the  disgraceful 
transactions  with  the  Hebrew  nation  been,  explained,  it 
would  have  been  full  as  useAil  to  me,  and  rather  more 
just  to  them.    But  this  was  little  or  no  concern  of  my 
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fathered.  With  some  practical  skill  in  the  management 
of  the  mind,  but  with  short-sighted  views  as  to  it9  per- 
manent benefit,  and  without  an  idea  of  its  philosophic 
moral  cultivation,  he  next  undertook  to  cure  me  of  the 
fears  which  he  had  contributed  to  create.  He  took  op- 
iportunities  of  pointing  out  how  poor,  how  helpless,  how 
wretched  they  are ;  how  they  are  abused  continually, 
insulted  daily,  and  mocked  by  the  lowest  of  servants,  or 
the  least  of  children  in^our  streets;  their  very  name  a 
by- word  of  reproach :  "  He  is  a  Jew — an  actual  Jew,'* 
being  the  expression  for  avarice,  hard-heartedness,  and 
fraud.  Of  their  frauds  I  was  told  innumerable  stories. 
In  short,  the  Jews  were  represented  to  me  as  the  lowest, 
meanest,  vilest  of  mankincl,  and  a  conversion  of  fear  into 
contempt  was  partially  effected  in  my  mind ;  partially, 
I  say,  for  the  conversion  was  not  complete ;  the  two 
sentiments  existed  together,  and  by  an  experienced  eye 
could  easOy  be  detected  and  seen  even  one  through  the 
other. 

Now  whoever  knows  any  thing  of  the  passions — and 
who  is  there  who  does  not  1 — must  be  aware  how  readily 
fear  and  contempt  run^into  the  kindred  feeling  of  hatred. 
It  was  about  this  time,  just  before  I  went  to  school, 
that  something  relative  to  the  famous  Jew  bill,  became 
the  subject  of  vehement  discussion  at  my  father's  table. 
My  father  was  not  only  a  member  of  parliament,  but  a 
man  of  some  consequence  with  his  party.  He  had  usually 
been  a  stanch  friend  of  government  ]  but  upon  one  oc- 
casion, when  he  first  came  into  parliament,  nine  or  ten 
years  before  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  writings  in 
1753  or  '54,  I  thfnk,  he  had  voted  against  ministry  upon 
this  very  bill  for  the  niaturalization  of  the  Jews  in 
England.  Government  liberally  desired  that  they  should 
be  naturalized,  but  there  was  a  popular  cry  against  it, 
and  my  father  on  this  one  occasion  thought  the  voice 
of  the  people  was  right.  After  the  bill  had  been  carried 
half  through  it  was  given  up  by  ministry,  the  oppo« 
sition  to  it  proving  so  violent.  My  father  was  a  great 
stickler  for  parliamentary  consistency,  and  morebve^r 
he  was  of  an  obstinate  temper.  Ten  years  could  make 
no  change  in  his  opinions,  as  he  was  proud  to  declare. 
There  was  at  this  time,  during  a  recess  of  parliament, 
some  intention  among  the  London  merchants  to  send 
addresses  to  government  in  favour  of  the  Jews ;  and  ad- 
dresses were  to  be  procured  from  the  country.    The 
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comity  members,  and  amon^  them  of  com»e  my  father, 
were  written  to ;  but  he  was  furiously  against  the  nattiral' 
ization :  he  considered  all  who  werd  for  it  as  enemies 
to  England ;  and,  I  believe,  to  religion.  He  hastened 
down  to  the  country  to  take  the  sense  of  his  constitu- 
ents, or  to  impress  them  with  his  sense  of  the  busi- 
ness. Previous  to  some  intended  county  meeting,  there 
were,  I  remember,  various  dinners  of  constituents  at 
my  father's,  and  attempts  after  dinner,  over  a  bottle  of 
wine,  to  convince  them  that  they  were,  or  ought  to  be, 
of  my  father's  opinion,  and  that  they  had  better  all  join 
him  in  the  toast  of  "  The  Jews  are  down,  and  keep  'em 
down." 

A  subject  apparently  less  liable  to  interest  a  child  of 
my  age  could  hardly  be  imagined ;  but,  from  my  peculiar 
associations,  it  did  attract  my  attention.    I  was  curious 
to  know  what  my  father  and  all  the  gentlemen  were 
saying  about  the  Jews  at  these  dinners,  from  which 
my  mother  and  the  ladies  were  excluded.    I  was  eager 
to  claim  my  privilege  of  marching  into  the  dining-room  - 
after  dinner,  and  taking  my  stand  beside  my  lather's 
elbow,  and  then  I  would  gradually  edge  myself  on  till  I 
got  possession  of  half  his  chair,  and  establish  a  place  for 
my  elbow  on  the  table.    I  remember  one  day  sitting  for 
an 'hour  together,  turning  from  one  person  to  another  as 
each  spoke,  incapable  of  comprehending  their  arguments, 
but  fully  understanding  the  vehemence  of  their  tones, 
and  sympathizing  in  the  varying  expression  .of  passion ; 
a<a  to  t)ic»  rest,  QuitA  satisfied  with  making  out  which 
speaker  was/(»r,  ana  whicii  against,  the  Jews.  All  (hose 
who  were  against  them  I  considered  as  my  father's 
friends  ;  all  those  who  were/or  them,  I  called  by  a  com- 
mon misnomer,  or  metonymy  of  the  passions,  my  father's 
enemies,  because  my  father  was  their  enemy.    The 
feeling  of  party  spirit,  which  is  caught  by  children  as 
quickly  as  it  is  revealed  by  men,  now  combined^  to 
strengthen  still  more  and  to  exasperate  my  early  pre- 
possession.   Astonished  by  the  attention  with  which  I 
had  this  day  listened  to  aU  that  seemed  so  unlikely  to 
interest  a  boy  of  my  age,  my  father,  with  a  smile  and  a' 
wink,  and  a  side  nod  of  his  head,  not  meant,  I  suppose, 
for  me  to  see,  but  which  I  noticed  the  more,  pointed  me 
out  to  the  company,  by  whom  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  my  attention  was  a  proof  of  uncommon  abiUties, 
and  an  early  decided  taste  for  public  business*    Young 
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Iiord  Mowbray,  a  boy  two  years  older  than  myself,  a 
gawky  schoolboy,  was  present ;  and  had/  during  this 
long  hour  after  dinner,  manifested  sundry  symptoms  of 
impatience,  and  made  many  vain  efforts  to  get  me  put 
of  the  room.  After  cracking  his  nuts  and  his  nut-shells, 
and  thrice  cracking  the  cracked — after  suppressing  the 
thick-coming  yawns  that  at  last  could  no  longer  b6 
suppressed,  he  had  risen,  writhed,  stretched,  and  had 
fairly  taken  himself  out  of  the  room.  And  now  he 
just  peeped  in,  to  see  if  he  could  tempt  me  forth  to  play. 

"  No,  no,^*  cried  my  father,  "  you'll  not  get  Harrington, 
he  is  too  deep  here  in  politics— 4}ut  however^  Harrington, 
my  dear  boy.  His  not  the  thing  for  your  young  companion 
^— go  off  and  play  with  Mowbray :  but  stay*  first,  since 
you've  been  one  among  us  so  long,  what  have  we  been 
talking;  of  r 

*'  The  Jews,  to  be  sure,  papa." 

"  Right,"  cried  my  father ;  "  and  what  about  them, 
my  dear  1" 

'*  Whether  they  ought  to  be  let  to  live  in  England,  or 
anywhere." 

*'  Right  again,  that  is  right  in  the  main,"  cried  my 
father:  "though  that  is  a  larger  view  of  the  subject 
than  we  took." 

"  And  what  reasons  did  you  hear !"  said  a  gentleman 
in  company. 

"  Reasons !"  interrupted  my  father :  "  oh !  sir,  to  call 
upon  the  boy  for  all  the  reasons  he  has  heard- — ^But 
you'll  not  pose  him;  speak  up,  speak  up,  Harrington, 
my  boy !" 

''  I've  nothing  to  stiy  about  reasons,  sir." 

"  No !  that  was  not  a  fair  question,"  said  my  father ; 
•*  but,  my  boy,  you  know  on  which  side  you  are,  dont 
youl" 

"  To  be  sure— on  your  side,  father." 

•*  That's  right — ^bravo !  To  know  on  which  side  one 
is,  is  one  great  point  in  life." 

"  And  I  can  tell  on  which  side  every  one  here  is." 
Then  going  round  the  table,  I  touched  the  shoulder  of 
each  of  the  company,  saying,  "  A  Jew ! — No  Jew !"  and 
bursts  of  applause  ensued. 

When  I  came  to  my  father  again,  he  caught  me  in  his 
arms,  kissed  me,  patted  my  head,  clapped  me  on  the 
back,  poured  out  a  bumper  of  wine,. bade  me  drink  his 
toast,  '*  No  Naturalization  Bill ! — No  Jews !"  and  while  I 
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blundered  out  the  toast,  and  tossed  off  the  bumper,  my 
father  pronounced  me  a  clever  fellow,  *'  a  spirited  little 
devil,  who,  if  1  did  but  live  to  be  a  man,  would  be,  he'd 
engage,  an  honour  to  my  country,  my  family,  and  my 
party. ^ 

Exalted,  not  to  say  intoxicated,  by  my  father's  praise, 
when  I  went  to  the  drawing>room  to  the  ladies,  I  became 
rather  more  eloquent  and  noisy  than  my  mother  thought 
quite  becoming ;  she  could  not,  indeed,  forbear  smilmg 
mrtively  at  my  wit,  when,  in  answer  to  some  simple 
country  lady's  question  of  *' After  all,  why  should  not 
the  Jews  be  naturalized  V  I,  with  aU  the  pertness  of 
ignorance,  relied,  "  Why  ma'am,  because  the  Jews  are 
naturally  an  unnatural  pack  of  people,  and  you  can't 
naturalize  what's  naturally  unnaturaL" 

Kisses  and  cake  in  abundance  followed — but  when  the 
company  wns  gone,  my  mamma  thought  it  her  duty  to 
say  a  few  words  to  me  upon  politeness,  and  a  few  words 
to  my  father  upon  the  too  much  wine  he  had  given  me. 
The  reproach  to  my  father,  being  just,  he  could  not 
endure ;  but  instead  <h  admitting  the  truth,  he  vowed,  by 
Jupiter  Ammon,  that  his  boy  should  never  be  made  a 
Miss  Afolly,  and  to  school  I  should  go,  by  Jupiter  Ammon, 
next  morning,  plump. 

Now  it  was  well  known  in  our  house,  that  a  sentence 
of  my  father's  beginning  and  ending  "  by  Jupiter  Atnmon^^ 
admitted  of  no  reply  from  any  mortal — it  was  the  stamp 
of  fate;  no  hope  of  any  reversal  of  the  decree:  it 
seemed  to  bind  even  him  who  uttered  the  oath,  beyond 
his  own  power  of  revocation.  My  mother  was  con* 
vinced  that  even  her  intercession  was  vain;  so  she 
withdrew,  weeping,  to  the  female  apartmeiits,  where, 
surrounded  by  her  m^ids,  the  decree  of  fate  was  reported, 
but  not  verbatim,  afttr  the  manner  of  the  gods  and  god- 
desses. The  maids  and  the  washerwoman,  however, 
scolded  one  another  very  much  after  their  manner,  in  a 
council  held  at  midnight,  about  nw  clothes ;  the  result 
of  the  whole  was  that  *'  they  musi  be  found  and  packed ;" 
and  found  and  packed  at  last  they  Were ;  and  the  next 
morning,  as  decreed,  early  as  Aurora  streaked,  the  east, 
to  school  1  went,  very  little  thinking  of  her  rosy-tipped 
fingers. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Mr  lifo  at  school  was  like  that  of  any  other  school- 
boy. I  flholl  2iot  record,  even  if  I  could  remember,  how 
often  I  was  iIo^i<cd  when  I  did  not  deserve  it,  or  how 
often  I  epoapea  when  I  did.    Five  years  of  my  life 

Fassed  away,  of  which  I  have  nothing  to  relate  but  that 
learned  to  whip  a  top,  and  to  play  at  ball  and  marbles, 
each  in  their  treason ;  that  I  acquired  in  due  course  the 
usual  quantity  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  perpetrated  in 
my  time,  I  presume,  the  usual  quantity  of  mischief. 
But  in  the  fourth  year  of  my  schoolboy  life  an  oppor- 
tunity for  unusual  mischief  occurred.  An  accident 
happened,  which,  hpwever  trifling  in  itself,  can  never  be 
effaced  from  my  memory.  Every  particular  connected 
with  it  is  indeed  as  fresh  in  my  recollection  as  it  was 
the  day  after  it  happened.  It  was  a  circumstance  which 
awakened  long  dormant  associations,  and  combined  them 
with  all  the  feelings  and  principles  of  party  spirit,  which 
had  first  been  inculcated  by  my  father  at  home,  and 
which  had  been  exercised  so  well  and  so  continually  by 
my  companions  at  school,  as  to  have  become  the  gov- 
erning power  of  my  mind. 

Schoolboys  as  well  as  men  can  find  or  make  a  party 
question  and  quarrel  out  of  any  thing,  or  out  of  nothing. 
There  was  a  Scotch  pedler,  who  used  to  come  eveiy 
Thursday  evening  to  our  school  to  supply  our  various 
wants  and  fancies.  The  Scotch  pedler  died,  and  two 
candidates  offered  to  supply  his  place, — ^an  English  lad  of 
the  name  of  Duttbn,  and  a  Jew  boy  of  the  name  of  Jacob. 
Dutton  was  son  to  a  man  who  had  lived  as  butler  in 
.  Mowbray's  family.  Lord  Mowbray  knew  the  boy  to  be 
a  rogue,  but  thought  he  was  attached  to  the  Mowbrays, 
and  at  all  events  was  determined  to  support  him,  as  being 
somehow  supposed  to  be  connected  with  his  family. 
Reminding  me  of  my  early  declaration  at  my  fathei^s 
table  against  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
bon-mot  I  had  made,  and  the  toast  I  had  drunk,  and  the 

E ledge  I  had  giVen,  Mowbray  easily  engaged  me  to  join 
im  against  the  Jew  boy ;  and  a  zealous  partisan  against 


Jacob  I  became,  canvassing^as  if  my  life  had  depended  upon 
this  point.     But  in  spite  of  all  our  zeal,  noise,  violence, 
and  cabaU  it  was  the  least  and  the  most  simple  child  in 
the  school  who  decided  the  election.    This  youngster 
had  in  secret  offered  to  exchange  a  silver  pencil-ci|se 
for  a  top  or  some  thing  of  such  inade<]uate  value :  Jacob, 
instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  child,  explained  to  him 
that  his  pencil-case  was  worth  twenty  tops.    On  the 
day  of  election,  this  Httle  boy,  mounted  upon  the  top  of 
a  step-ladder,  appeared  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  and 
in  a  small   clear  voice,  and  with  an  eagerness  which 
'fixed  attention,  related  the  history  of  lus  pencil-case, 
and  ended  by  hoping  with  all  his  heart  that  his  friend  • 
Jacob,  his  honest  Jacob,  might  be  chosen.    Jacob  was 
elected.     Mowbray  and  I,  and  all  our  party,  vexed  and 
mortified,  became  the  more  inveterate  in  our  aversion  to 
the  successful  candidate;  and  from  this  moment  we 
determined  to  plague  and  persecute  him,  till  we  should 
force  hinn  to  give  uf^.    Every  Thursday  evening,  the 
moment  he  appeared  in  the  school-room,  or  on  the  play- 
ground,  our  party  commenced  the  attack  upon  '*  the 
Wandering  Jew,"  as  we  called  this  poor  pedler ;  and 
with  every  opprobrious  nickname,  and  every  practical 
Jest,  that  mischievous  and  incensed  schoolboy  zealots 
could  devise,  we  perseputed  and  tortured  him  body  and 
mind,    ^e  twanged  at  once  a  hundred  Jew's-harps  in 
his  ear,  and  before  his  eyes  we  paraded  the  effigy  of  a 
Jew,  dressed  in  a  gabardine  of  rags  and  paper.    In  the 
passages  through  which  he  was  to  pass,  we  set  stum- 
bling-blocks in  his  way,  we  threw  orange-peel  in  his 
pat^  and  when  he  slipped  or  fell,  we  laughed  him  to 
acorn,  and  we  triumphed  over  him  the  more,  the  more 
he  was  hurt  or  the  more  his  goods  were  injured.    **  We 
laughed  at  his  losses,  mocked  at  his  gains,  scorned  his 
nation,  thwarted  his  bargains,  cooled  his  friends,  heated 
his  enemies — and  what  was  our  reason  1 — he  was  a  Jew." 
But  he  was  as  unlike  to  Shylock  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.    Without  one  thought  or  look  of  malice  or 
revenge,  he  stood  before  us  Thursday  after  Thursday, 
enduring  all  that  our  barbarity  was  pleased  to  inflict ;  he 
stood  patient  and  long-suffering,  and  even  of  this  patience 
and  resignation  we  made  a  jest,  and  a  subject  of  fresh 
reproach  and  taunt. 

-  How  I,  who  was  not  in  other  cases  a  cruel  or  an  ill- 
natured  boy,  could  be  so  inhuman  to  this  poor,  unpro- 
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tected,  unoffending  creature,  I  cannot  conceif  a )  but  imcli 
in  man  or  boy  is  the  nature  of  persecution.  At  the  time 
it  all  appeared  to  nie  quite  natural  and  proper;  a  just 
and  necessary  war.  The  blame,  if  blame  there  were, 
was  divided  anoong  so  many,  that  the  share  of  each,  my 
share  at  least,  appeared  to  me  so  small  as  not  to  be 
worth  a  moment's  consideration*  The  shame,  if  we  had 
any,  was  carried  away  in  the  tide  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
and  drowned  and  lost  in  the  fui^  and  noise  of  the  tor* 
rent.  In  looking  back  upon  this  disgraceful  scene  of 
our  boyish  days — ^boyish  indeed  I  can  scarcely  call  them, 
for  I  was  almost,  and  Mowbray  in  his  own  opinion  was 
quite,  a  man — I  say  in  looking  back  upon  this  time  I  have 
but  one  comfort.  But  I  have  one^  and  I  will  make  the 
most  of  it ;  I  think  I  should  never  have  done  so  much 
wrong,  had  it  not  been  for  Mowbray.  We  were  both 
horribly  to  blame  ;  but  though  I  was  full  as  wrong  in 
action,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  was  wrong  upon  better  or 
upon  less  bad  motives.  My  aversion  to  the  Jew,  if 
'more  absurd  and  violent,  was  less  interested  and  malig- 
nant than  Mowbray's.  I  never  could  stand  as  he  did  to 
parley,  and  barter,  and  chaffer  with  him — ^if  I  had  occa- 
sion to'  buy  any  thing,  I  was  high,  arid  haughty,  and  at  a 
word ;  he  named  his  price,  I  questioned  not,  not  .1 — down 
was  thrown  my  money,  my  back  was  turned — and  away  ! 
As  for  stooping  to  coax  him  as  Mowbray  would,  when 
he  had  a  point  to  gain,  I  could  not  have  done  it.  To  ask 
Jacob  to  lend  me  money,  to  beg  him  to  give  me  more 
time  to  pay  a  debt,  to  cajole  and  bully  him  by  turns,  to 
call  him  alternately  usurer  and  my  honest  feuaw,  extor- 
tioner and  my  friend  Jacob-^my  tonffue  could  not  have 
uttered  the  words,  my  soul  detested  Uie  thought ;  yet  all 
this,  and  more,  could  Mowbray  do,  and  did. 

Lord  Mowbray  was  deeply  m  Jacob's  debt,  especially 
for  two  watches  which  he  had  taken  upon  trial,  and 
which  he  had  kept  three  months,  making,  every  Thurs- 
day, some  fresh  excuse  for  not  paying  for  them ;  at  last 
Jacob  said  that  he  must  have  tne  money,  that  his  em- 
ployer could  wait  no  longer,  and  that  he  should  himself 
be  thrown  into  prison.  Mowbray  said  this  was  only  a 
trick  to  work  upon  his  compassion,  and  that  the  Jew 
mi^ht  very  well  wait  for  his  money,  because  he  asked 
twice  as  much  for  his  watches  as  they  were  worth. 
Jacob  offered  to  leave  the  price  to  be  named  by  any 
creditable  watchmaker.    Lord  Mowbray  swore  that  m 
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was  as  good  a  judge  as  any  watchmaker  In  Christen- 
dom.   Without  pretending  to  dispute  that  point,  Jacob 
inisbed  by  declaring,  that  his  distress  was  so  urgent 
that  he  must  appesd  to  some  of  the  masters.    *'  You 
little  Jeivish  telltale,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  pitiful 
threat  ?    Appeal  to  the  higher  powers  if  you  dare,  and 
ni  make  you  repent  it,  you  usurer !    Only  do,  if  you 
dare  !"  cned  he,  clenching  his  hand  and  opening  it,  so 
as  to  present  the  two  ideas  of  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  a 
blow  on  the  stomach.    ''  That  was  logic  and  eloquence," 
added  Mowbray,  turning  to  me.  "  Some  ancient  philoso- 
pher, you  know,  or  /  know,  has  compared  logic  to  the 
closed  fist,  and  eloquence  to  the  open  palm.    See  what 
it  is,  Harrington,  to  make  a  good  use  of  one's  learning.'* 
This  was  all  very  clever,  at  least  our  party  thought 
so,  and  at  the  moment  I  applauded  with  the  rest,  though 
in  my  secret  soul  I  thought  Jacob  was  ill  used,  and 
that  he  ought  to  have  justice  if  he  had  not  been  a  Jew. 
His  fear  of  a  prison  proved  to  be  no  pretence,  for  it  sur- 
moonted  his  dread  of  Mowbra^^'s  logic  and  eloquence, 
*ndof  all  the  unpopularity  which  he  was  well  aware 
must  be  the  consequence  of  his  applying  to  the  higher 
powers.    Jacob  appealed,  and  Lord  Mowbray  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  head  master,  and  to  answer 
.  to  the  charge.  It  was  proved  that  the  price  set  upon  the 
twq  watches  wf»  perfectly  fair,  as  a  watchmaker  who 
was  examined  on  this  point,  declared.    The  watches 
had  been  so  damaged  during  the  two  months  they  had 
been  in  his  lordship's  possession,  that  Jacob  declined 
taking  them  back.    Lord  Mowbray  protested  that  they 
were  good  for  nothing  when  he  first  had  them. 

Then  why  did  he  not  return  them  after  the  first  week's 
trial,  when  Jacob  had  requested  either  to  have  them 
back  or  paid  for  \  His  lordship  had  then,  as  half  a  dozen 
of  the  boys  on  the  Jew's  side  were  ready  to  testify,  re- 
fused to  return  the  watches,  declaring  they  went  very 
well,  and  that  he  would  keep  them  as  long  as  he  please^ 
and  f»y  for  them  when  he  pleased,  and  no  sooner. 

This  plain  tale  put  down  the  Lord  Mowbray.  His  wit 
and  his  party  now  availed  him  not ;  he  was  publicly  rep- 
rimanded, and  sentenced  to  pay  Jacob  for  the  watches 
m  a  week,  or  be  expelled  from  the  school.  Mowbray 
wodld  have  desired  no  better  than  to  leave  the  school, 
but  he  knew  that  his  mother  would  never  consent  to 
this. 
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His  mother,  theCoautess  de  Branteiield,  was  a  eoant- 
ess  in  her  own  right,  and  had  an  estate  in  her  oVrti 
power;— his  father,  a  simple  commoner,  was  dead;  his 
mother  was  his  sole  guardian. 

'*  That  mother  of  mine,"  said  he  to  us,  '<  would  not 
hear  of  her  son^s  being  iumed  out^^ao  I  must  set  my 
head  to  work  against  the  head  of  the  head  master,  who 
is  at  this  present  moment  inditing  a  letter  to  her  lady- 
ship^ beginning,  no  doubt,  with,  *  1  am  sorry  to  be  oUiged 
to  take  up  my  penj  or,  *  J  am  concerned  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  sitting  down  to  inform  your  ladyship,*    Now 
I  must  make  haste  and  inform  my  lady  mother  of  the 
truth  with  my  own  pen,  which  luckily  is  the  pen  bf  a 
ready  writer.    You  will  see,''  continued  he,  **  how  clev- 
erly I  will  get  myself  out  of  the  scrape  with  her.    I  know- 
how  to  touch  her  up.    There's  a  folio  at  home,  of  c^ 
manuscript  Memoirs  of  the  De  Brantefield  family,  since 
the  time  of  the  flood,  I  believe :  it's  the  only  book  my 
dear  mother  ever  looks  into  ;  and  she  has  olten  made 
me  read  it  ta  her.  till — ^no  offence  to  my  long  liae  of 
ancestry — I  cursed  it  and  them ;  but  now  I  bless  it  and 
them  for  supplying  my  happy  memory  with  a  case  in 
point,  that  will  just  hit  my  mother's  fancy,  and,  of  course, 
obtain  judgment  in  my  favour.  *  A  case,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second,  between  a  Jew  and  my  great,  great, 
great,  six  times  great  grandfather,  whom  it  is  sufficient 
to  name  to  have  all  the  blood  of  all  the  De  Brantefields  up 
in  arms  for  me  against  all  the  Jews  that  ever  were  bom. 
So  my  little  Jacob,  I  have  you." 

Mowbray,  accordingly^  wrote  to  his  mother  what  he 
called  a  chef^ceuvre  of  a  letter,  and  next  post  came  an 
.  nswer  from  Lady  De  Brantefield,  with  the  money  to  pay 
her  son's  debt,  and,  as  desired  and  expected,  a  strong 
reproof  to  her  son  for  his  folly  in  ever  dealing  with  a 
Jew.  How  could  he  i}0ssibl}r  expect  not  to  be  cheated, 
as,  by  his  own  confession,  it  appeared  he  had  been, 
^frossly  ?  It  was  the  more  extraordinary,  since  he  so 
well  recollected  the  ever  to  be  lamented  case  of  Sir  Jos- 
seline  de  Brantefield,  that  her  son  could,  with  all  his 
family  experience,  be,  at  this  time  of  day,  a  dupe  to  one 
of  a  race  branded  by  the  public  History  of  England,  and 
private  Memoirs  of  the  De  Brantefields  to  all  eternity  ! 

Mowbray  showed  this  letter  in  triumph  to  all  his  party. 
It  answered  the  double  purpose  of  justifying  his  own  bad 
opinion  oC^the  tribe  of  Israel^  and  of  tormenting  Jacob 
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The  next  Thursday  evening  after  that  on  which  iodf- 
ment  had  been  given  against  Mowbray,  when  Jacob  ap- 
peared in  the  achool-TOom,  the  anti-Jewish  par^  gath* 
ered  roand  him,  according  to  the  instructions  of  their 
leader,  who  promised  to  show  them  some  good  sport  at 
the  Jew's  ezpeuBe. 

^  Only  give  me  fair  play,"  said  Mowbray,  "  and  stick 
cloee,  and  don't  let  him  off,  for  your  lives  don't  let  him 
break  through  you,  till  I've  roasted  him  well." 

"There's  your  money,"  cried  Mowbray,  throwing 
down  the  money  for  the  watches—"  take  it — ay,  count 
it— every  penny  right — ^I've  paid  you  by  the  day  ap« 
pointed ;  and,  thank  Heaven  and  my  friends,  the  pound 
of  fiesh  next  my  heart  is  safe  from  your  knife,  Shy* 
lock !" 

Jacob  made  no  reply,  but  he  looked  as  if  he  felt  much. 

"Now  tell  me,  honest  Jacob,"  pursued  Mowbray, 
"  honest  Jacob,  patient  Jacob,  tell  me,  upon  your  honour, 
if  ^ou  know  wnat  that  woid  means — upon  your  con- 
science, if  you  ever  heard  of  any  such  thing— ^on't  you 
think  yourself  a  most  pitiful  dog,  to  persist  in  coming 
here  to  t>e  made  game  of  for  twopence  f  'Tis  wonder- 
ful how  much  your  thorough-bred  Jew  will  do  and  suf- 
fer for  gain.  We  poor  good  Christians  cauld  never  do 
this  much  now— «ould  we,  any  soul  of  us,  think  you, 
Jacob!" 

"  Yes,"  repQed  Jacob,  •'  I  think  you  cduldf  I  think 
you  would,** 

Loud  scornful  laughter  frem  our  party  interrupted 
him ;  he  waited  calmly  till  it  was  all  over,  and  then  con- 
tinued, "  Every  soul  of  vou  good  Christians  would,  I 
think,  do  as  much  for  a  father,  if  he  were  in  want  and 
dying,  as  mine  is." 

There  was  a  silence  for  the  moment :  We  were  all,  I 
believe,  struck  or  touched,  except  Mowbray,  who,  un- 
embarrassed by  feeling,  went  on  with  the  same  levity 
of  tone  as  i)efore :  "  A  father  in  want  1  Are  you  sure 
he  is  not  a  father  of  straw,  Jacob,  setup  for  the  nonce, 
to  move  the  compassion  of  the  generous  public !  WelL 
Pre  little  faith,  but  I  have  some  charity-rhere's  a  halt" 
penny  for  your  father,  to  begin  with." 

"  While  I  live,  my  father  shall  ask  no  charity,  I  hope," 
said  the  son,  retreatiag  from  the  insultnig  alms  which 
Mowbray  still  proffered. 

^  Why  now,  Jacob,  that's  bed  acting-out  o'  character. 
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Jacob,  my  Jew ;  for  when  did  any  son  of  Israel,  auy  one 
of  your  tribe,  or  your  twelve  •tribes,  despise  a  ^r- 
thini  they  could  get  honestiy  or  dishonestly  1  Now 
this  is  a  halfpenny— a  good  halfpenny.  Come.  Jacob, 
take  it— dotf  t  be  too  proud— pocket  the  affront— con- 
sider it's  for  your  father,  not  for  yourself— you  said 
you'd  do  much  for  your  father,  Jacob."  . 

Jacob's  countenance  continued  rigidly  calm,  except 
some  little  convulsive  twitches  about  the  mouth. 

"Spare  him,  Mowbray/'  whispered  I,  pulhng  back 
Mowbray's  arm ;  "  Jew  as  he  is,  you  see  he  has  some 
feeling  about  his  father." 

"  Jew  as  he  is,  and  fool  as  you  are,  Harnngton,    re- 
plied Mowbray,  aloud,  "  do  you  reaUy  believe  tlwt  this 
hypocrite   cares  about  his  father,  supposing  he  has 
one  t    Do  you  believe,  boys,  that  a  Jew  pedler  can  love  a 

father  gratis,  as  we  do  V        .  «  ^,  , 

"  As  we  do  1"  repeated  some  of  the  boys :  "  Oh !  no, 
for  his  father  can't  be  as  good  as  ours— he  is  a  Jew !" 

"  Jacob,  is 'your  father  good  to  you  V  said  one  of  the 
little  boys.  ^  _  ., 

«  He  is  a  good  father,  sir— cannot  be  a  better  father, 
sir,"  answered  Jacob :  the  tears  started  into  his  eyes, 
but  he  got  rid  of  them  in  an  instant,  before  Mowbray 
saw  them,  I  suppose,  for  he  went  on  in  the  same  insult- 
ing tone.  .     ,  J 

"  What's  that  he  say^  1  Does  he  say  he  has  a  good 
father !  If  he'd  swear  it,  I  would  not  believe  him — a 
good  fsither.  is  too  great  a  Uessing  for  a  Jew." 

"  Oh  \  for  shame,  MowbKy  !"  said  I.  And  "  For 
shame !  for  shame,  Mowbray  b  echoed  from  the  oppo- 
.  site,  or,  as  Mowbray  called  it,  from  the  Jewish  party ; 
they  had  by  this  time  gathered  in  a  circle  at  the  outside 
of  that  which  we  had  made  round  Jac6b,  and  many  had 
brought  benches,  and  were  mounted  upon  them,  looking 
over  our  heads  to  see  what  was  goipg  on. 

Jacob  was  now  putting  the  key  in  his  box,  which  he 
had  set  down  in  the  middle  of  the  -circle,  and  Was  pre- 
paring to  open  it. 

"Stay,  stay,  honest  Jacob!  tell  us  somethmg  more 
about  this  fine  father ;  for  example,  what's  his  nalhe,  zoA 

what  is  he  ?" 

"  1  cannot  tell  you  what  he  is,  sir,"  replied  Jacob, 
changing  colour,"  nor  I  cannot  tell  you  his  name." 

"  Cannot  tell  me  the  name  of  his  own^  later !  a  pre* 


«iou8  fellow !     Didn't  I  tell  you  *twas  a  shim  father ! 
'    So  novr  for  the  roastinj^I  owe  yoa,  Mr,  Jew.'* 

There  wiui  a  laiige  iire  in  the  school-room ;  Mowbray, 
by  a  concerted  movement  between  him  and  his  friends, 
shoved  the  Jew  dose  to  the  fire,  and  banicadoed  him 
up,  so  that  he  coold  not  escape,  bidding  him  speak  when 
he  was  too  hot,  and  confess  the  truth. 

Jacob  was  resolutely  silent ;  he  would  not  tell  his 
lather's  name.  He  stood  it  till  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  I  insisted  upon  Mowbray's  letting  him  <^. 

**  I  could  not  use  a  dog  so,"  said  I, 

^  A  dog,  no !  nor  I ;  but  this  is  a  Jew." 

"  A  feUow-croatore,"  said  I. 

"  A  fine  discovery !  And  pray,  Harrington,  what  has 
made  you  so  tender-hearted  all  of  a  sudden  for  the 
JewsV' 

"Your  being  so  hard*hearted,  Mowbray,"  said  I: 
"  when  you  persecute  and  torture  this  poor  fellow,  how 
ean  I  help  speaking  1" 

"And  iNray,  sir,''  said  Mowbray,'*' on  which  side  are 
you  speaking!" 

"  On  the  side  of  humanity,"  said  L 

"  Fudge !     On  whose  side  are  you  V 
\  "  On  yours,  Mowbray,  if  you  won't  be  a  tyrant." 

"  If!    If  you  have  a  mind  to  rat,  rat  sans  phrase^  and 
\       run  over  to  the  Jewish  side.    I  always  thought  you  were 
a  Jew  at  heart,  Harringtoni" 

"  No  more  a  Jew  than  yourself,  Mowbray,  nor  so 
inach,?'  said  I,  standing  firm,  and  raising  my  voice,  so 
that  I  could  be  heard  by  aU. 

"  No  more  a  Jew  than  myself !  pray  how  do  you  make 
that  out  V 

"  By  being  more  of  a  Christian-— by  sticking  more  to 
the  maxim  *  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by.' " 

"That  is  a  good  maxim,"  said  Jacob:  a  cheer  from 
all  sides  supported  me,  as  I  advanced  to  liberate  the  Jew ; 
but  Mowbray,  preventing  me,  leaped  upon  Jacob's  box, 
and  standing  with  his  legs  stretched  out,  Colossus-like, 
"Might  maikes  right,"  said  he,  '*all  the  world  over. 
You're  a  mighty  fine  preacher.  Master  Harrington ;  let's 
see  if  you  can  preach  me  down." 

"  Let's  see  if  I  can't  pidl  you  down !"  cried  I,  springing 
forward :  indignation  giving  me  strength,  I  seized,  and 
with  one  Jerk  pnlied  the  (^ossus  forward  and  swung 
him  to  the  gTOund. 

B3 
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"Well  done,  Harrington P'  resounded  from  allsideaw 
Mowbray,  the  instant  he  recovered  his  feet,  flew  at  me, 
furious  for  vengeance,  dealing  his  blows  with  desperate 
celerity.  He  was  far  my  overmatch  in  strength  aiid 
size;  but  I  stood  up  to  him.  Between  the  blows,  I 
heard  Jacob's  voice  in  tones  of  supplication.  When  I 
had  breath  I  called  out  to  him  "  Jacob  I  Escape !''  And 
I  heard  the  words,  "  Jacob !  Jacob !  Escape !"  repeated 
near  me. 

But,  instead  of  escaping,  he  stood  stock  still,  reiter- 
ating his  prayer  to  be  heard :  at  last  he  rushed  betweea 
us — we  paused — both  parties  called  to  us,  insisting  that 
we  should  hear  what  the  Jew  had  to  say. 

"  Young  Lord ,"  said  he,  "  and  dear  young  gentle- 

xnan,"  turning  to  me,  "  let  poor  Jacob  be  no  more  cause 
now,  or  ever,  of  quarrel  between  you.  He  shall  trouble 
vou  never  more.  This  is  the  last  day,  the  last  minute 
he  will  ever  trouble  you." 

He  .bowed.  Looking  round  to  all,  twice  to  the  uj^r 
circle,  where  his  friends  stood,  he  added,  "  Much  obliged 
—for  all  kindness — grateful.  Blessings ! — Blessings  oa 
all ! — and  may-r-" 

He  could  say  no  more ;  but  hastily  taking  up  his  box, 
he  retired  through  the  opening  crowd.  The  door  closed 
after  him.  Both  parties  stocS  silent  for  a  moment,  tiU 
Mowbray  exclaimed, "  Huzza !  Dutton  for  ever !  We^ve 
won  the  day.  Dutton  for  Thursday!  Huzza!  Huzza  I 
Adieu!  Adieu! — Wandering  Jew !" 

No  one  echoed  his  adieu  or  j^is  huzzas.  I  never  saw 
man  or  boy  look  more  vexed  and  mortified.  All  further 
combat  betweea  us  ceased,  the  boys  one  and  all  taking 
my  part  and  insisting  upon  peace.  The  next  day  Mow- 
bray offered  to  lay  any  wager  that  Jacob  the  Jew  would 
appear  again  on  the  ensuing  Thursday;  and  that  he 
would  tell  his  father's  name,  or  at  least  come  provided, 
as  Mowbray  stated  it,  with  a  name  for  hisrfather.  These 
wagers  were  taken  up,  and  bets  ran  high  on  the  subject. 
Thursday  was  anxiously  expected — Thursday  arrived, 
but  no  Jacob.  The  next  Thursday  came — another,  and 
another — and  no  Jacob ! 

When  it  was  certain  that  poor  Jacob  would  appear  no 
more-;-and  when  his  motive  for  resigning,  and  his  words 
at  taking  leave  were  recollected — Sad  when  it  became 
evident  that  his  balls,  and  his  tops,  and  his  marbles,  and 
his  knives,  had  always  been  better  and  more  reasunMa 
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than  Ihitton^s,  the  tide  of  popalarity  ran  high*  in  Ilia 
fiiTour.  Poor  Jaco^  was  loudly  regretted;  and  as  long  as 
schoolboys  could  continue  to  think  about  the  same  thing, 
we  continued  conjecturing  why  it  was  that  Jacob  would 
not  tell  us  his  father's  name.  We  made  many  attempts 
to  trace  him,  and  to  discover  his  secret ;  but  all  our  in« 
qniries  proved  ineffectual :  we  could  hear  no  more  of 
Jacob,  and  our  curiosity  died  away. 

^Mowbray,  who  was  two  or  three  years  my  senior,  left 
school  soon  afterward.  We  did  not  meet  at  the  univer- 
sity ;  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  I  ta  Cambridge. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

When  the  mind  is  full  of  any  one  subjeot,  tnat  subject 
seems  to  recur  with  extraordinary  frequency — it  appears 
to  pursue  or  to  meet  us  at  eveir  turn :  in  ever}^  conver- 
sation that  we  hear,  in  every  book  we  open,  in  every 
newspaper  we  take  up,  the  reigning  idea  recurs ;  and 
then  we  are  surprised,  and  exclaim  at  these  wonderful 
coincidences.  Probably  such  happen  every  day,  but 
pass  unobserved  when  the  mind  is  not  intent  upon  sim- 
ilar ideas,  or  wakened  by  any  strong  analogous  feeling. 

When  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  writing 
his  Essay  on  the  Gardens  of  Cyrus,  his  imagination 
was  so  possessed  by  the  idea  of  a  quincunx,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  seen  a  quincunx  in  every  object  in  nature. 
In  the  same  manner,  after  a  Jew  had  once  made  an  im- 
pression on  my  imagination,  a  Jew  appeared  wherever 
I  went. 

As  I  was  on  my  road  to  Cambridge,  travelling  in  a 
stage-coach,  while  we  were  slowly  going  up  a  steep  hill, 
I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  a  man  sitting  under 
a  hawthorn-bush,  reading  very  intently.  There  was  a 
pedler's  box  beside  him ;  I  thought  I  knew  the  box.  I 
called  out  as  we  were  passing,  and  asked  the  man« 
"  What*s  the  mile-stone  1"  He  looked  up.  It  was  pjoor 
Jacob.  The  beams. of  the  morning  sun  dazzled  him  ; 
but  he  recognised  me  immediately,  as  I  saw  by  the  look 
of  joy  which  instantly  spread  over  his  countenance.  I 
jumped  otlt  of  the  carriage,  saying  that  1  would  walk 
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up  th«  «hill,  and  Jacob,  putting  his  book  in  his  pookett 
took  up  his  well-known  bopE,  and  walked  alons  with  me. 
I  began,  not  by  asking  any  question  about  his  father, 
though  curiosity  was  not  quite  dead  within  me,  but  by 
observing  that  he  was  grown  very  studious  since  we 
parted ;  and  I  asked  what  book  he  had  been  reading  so 
mtentlv.  He  showed  it  to  me;  but  I  could  make  nothing 
of  it,  for  it  waa  German.  He  told  me  that  it  was  the 
Life  of  the  celebrated  Mendelssohn,  ^e  Jew.  I  had 
never  heard  of  this  celebrated  man*  He  said  that  if  l 
had  any  curiosity  about  it,  be  would  leod  me  a  tcansla^ 
tion  which  he  had  in  his  pack ;  and  with  all  the  alac- 
rity of  good-will,  he  set  down  the  box  to  lopk  for  the 
book. 

**  No,  don^t  trouble  yourself-KlonH  open  it,*'  said  I, 
putting  my  hand  on  the  box.  Instantly  a  smile  and  a 
sigh,  and  a  look  of  ineffaUe  kindness  and  gratitude 
from  Jacob,  showed  me  that  all  the  past  rushed  upon  hie 
heart 

*'  Not  trouble  myself!  Ob,  Master  Harrington,*'  said 
he,  **  poor  Jacob  is  not  so  ungrateful  as  that  would  come 
to." 

«<  You're  only  too  grateful,"  said  I ;  **  but  walk  on— 
keep  up  with  me,  and  tell  me  how  your  affairs  are 
going  on  in  the  world,  for  I  am  much  more  interested 
about  them  than  about  the  life  of  the  celebrated  Men- 
delssohn." 

Is  that  possible !  said  his  looks  of  genuine  surprised 
simplicity.  He  thanked  me,  and  told  me  that  he  wae 
much  better  in  the  world  than  formerly ;  that  a  good 
friend  of  his,  a  London  jeweller  of  his  own  tribe,  who 
had  employed  him  as  a  pedler,  and  had  been  satisfied 
with  his  conduct,  had  assisted  him  through  his  difficul- 
ties. This  was  the  last  time  he  should  go  his  rounda 
in  England  as  a  pedler ;  he  said  he  was  goin^  into  another 
and  a  much  better  way  of  business.  His  friend,  the 
London  jeweller,  had  recommended  him  to  his  brother* 
a  rich  Israelite,  who  had  a  valuable  store  in  Gibraltar, 
and  who  wanted  a  young  man  to  assist  htm,  on  whom 
he  could  entirely  depend.  Jacob  was  going  out  to  Gib* 
raltar  in  the  course  of  the  nelsrt  week.  '*  And  now,  Mr« 
Harrington,"  said  he,  changing  his  tone  and  speaking 
with  effort,  as  if  he  was  conquering  some  inward  feel- 
ing, *'  now  it  is  all  over,  Mr.  Harrington,  and  that  i  am 
leaving  England,  and  perhaps  may  never  see  you  again ; 
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!  wish  before  I  take  leave  of  you  to  tell  yon,  sir,  who 
my  father  was— w€»,  for  be  is  no  more.  I  did  not  make 
a  mjTstery  of  his  name  merely  to  excite  curiosity,  a» 
some  of  the  young  ^ntlemen  thought,  nor  because  I 
was  ashamed  of  my  low  birth.  My  father  was  Simon, 
the  old  clothes-man.  I  knew  you  would  start,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, at  hearing  his  name.  I  knew  all  that  you  suf- 
fered iu  your  childhood  about  him,  and  I  once  heard  you 
say  to  Lord  Mowbray,  who  was  taunting  you  with  some- 
thing about  old  Simon^  that  you  would  not  iiave  that 
known,  upon  any  account  to  your  school-fellows,  for 
that  they  would  plague  you  for  ever.  From  that  mo- 
ment I  was  determined  that  /  would  never  be  the  cause 
I  of  recallinor  or  publishing  what  would  be  so  disagreeable 
to  you.  This  was  the  reason  why  I  persisted  in  re- 
fusthg  to  tell  my  father^s  name,  when  Lord  Mowbray 
pressed  nie  so  to  declare  it  before  all  your  school-fel- 
lows. And  now,  I  hope,"  concluded  he,  "that  Mr. 
Harrington  will  not  hate  po6r  Jacob,  though  he  is  the 
son  of—" 

He  paused.  I  assured  him  of  my  regard :  I  assured 
hini  that  I  had  long  since  got  rid  of  all  the  foolish  pre- 
judices of  my  childhood.  I  thanked  him  for  the  kind- 
ness and  generosity  he  had  shown  in  bearing  Mowbray*s 

\  persecution  for  my  sake,  and  in  giving  up  his  own  situa- 
tion, rather  than  say  or  do  what  might  have  exposed 

\      me  to  ridicule. 

Tfaaiddng  me  again  for  taking,  as  he  said,  such  a  kind 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  a  poor  Jew  like  him,  he  added, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  wished  he  might  some 
time  see  me  again :  that  he  Should  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life  remember  me,  and  should  pray  for  my  health  and 
happiness,  and  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  no  way  of 

t  showing  me  his  gratitude.  Again  he  recurred  to  his 
tox,  and  would  open  it  to  show  me  the  translation  of 
Mendelssohn's  Life ;  or,  if  that  did  not  interest  me,  he 
^gged  of  me  to  take  my  choice  from  among  a  few 
^ks  he  had  with  him;  perhaps  one  of  them  might 
amuse  me  on  my  jotimey,  for  he^  knew  I  was  a  reading 
young  gentleman. 

I  could  not  refuse  him.    As  he  opened  the  packet  of 
books,  I  saw  one  directed  to  Mr.  Israel  Lyons,  Cam- 
^dge.    1  told  Jacob  that  I- was  going  to  Cambridge. 
He  said  he  sliould  be  there  in  a  rew  da3r9,  for  that  he . 
^k  Cambridge  in  his  road ;  knd  he  rejoiced  that  he 
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should  see  me  again.  I  ^ve  him  a  direction  to  my 
college,  anid  for  his  g^ratification,  in  truth,  more  than  for 
my  own,  I  borrowed  the  magazine  containing  the  life 
of  Mendelssohn,  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  lend  me. 
We  had  now  reached  the  coach  at  the  top  of  the  hill  ^ 
I  got  in,  and  saw  Jacob  trudging  after  me  for  some  time  ; 
but,  at  the  first  turn  of  the  road,  I  lost  sight  of  him,  and 
then,  as  my  two  companions  in  the  coach  were  not 
very  entertaining,  one  of  them,  a  great  fat  man,  being 
fast  asleep  and  snoring,  the  other,  a  pale  spare  woman, 
being  very  sick  and  very  cross,  I  betook  myself  to  my 
magazine.  I  soon  perceived  why  the  life  of  Mendels- 
sohn had  so  deeply  interested  poor  Jacob.  Mendelssohn 
was  a  Jew,  born  like  himself  in  abject  poverty,  but,  by 
perseverance,  he  made  his  way  through  incredible  diffi- 
culties to  the  highest  literary  reputation  among  the 
most  eminent  men  of  his  country  and  of  his  age ;  and 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Jewish  Socrates.  In  conse* 
quence  of  his  early,  intense,  and  misapplied  application  in 
*his  first  Jewish  school,  he  was  seized  at  ten  years  old 
with  some  dreadful  nervous  disease ;  this  interested  me, 
and  I  went  on  with  his  history.  Of  his  life  I  should  prob- 
ably have  remembered  nothing,  except  what  related  to 
the  nervous  disorder ;  but  it  so  happened,  that,  soon 
after  I  had  read  this  life,  I  had  occasion  to  speak  of  it, 
and  it  was  of  considerable  advantage  in  introducing  me 
to  good  company  at  Cambridge.  A  few  days  after  I 
arrived  there  Jacob  called  on  me  ;  I  returned  his  book, 
assuring  him  that  it  had  interested  me  very  much. 
*'  Then,  sir,"  said  he,  *'  since  you  are  so  fond  of  learning 
and  learned  men,  and  so  kind  to  the  Jews,  there  is  a 
countryman  of  mine  now  at  Cambridge,  whom  it  will 
be  well  worth  your  while  to  be  acquainted  with,  and 
who,  if  I  may  be  bold  enough  to  say  so,  has  been  pre- 
possessed in  your  favour,  by  hearing  of  your  humanity 
to  poor  Jacob." 

Touched  as  I  was  by  his  eagerness  to  be  of  use  to 
me,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  Jacob's  simplicity  and 
enthusiasm,  when  he  proceeded  to  explain,  that  this  per- 
son with  whom  he  was  so  anxious  to  make  me  acquainted 
was  a  learned  rabbi,  who  at  this  time  taught  Hebrew  to 
several  of  the  gownsmen  of  Cambridge.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Polish  Jew,  who  had  written  a  Hebrew  gram- 
roar,  and  was  himself  author  of  a  treatise  on  fluxions 
(since  presented  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  university). 
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and  moreover  the  author  of  a  celebrated  work  on  botany. 
At  the  moment  Jacob  was  speaking,  certainly  my  fancy 
was  bent  on  a  phaeton  and  horses,  rather  than  on  He- 
brew or  fluxions,  and  the  contrast  was  striking,  between 
what  he  conceived  my  first  objects  at  Cambridge  would 
be,  and  what  they  really  were.     However,  I  felt  and 
thanked  him  for  his  good  opinion,  and  promised  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  his  learned  countryman.    To 
make  the  matter  secure,  as  Jacob  was  to  leave  Cam- 
bridge the  next  day,  and  as  the  rabbi  was  at  the  house 
of  one  of  his  scholars  in  the  country,  and  was  not  to 
return  to  Cambridge  till  the  ensuing  week,  Jacob  left 
with  me  a  letter  for  him,  and  the  very  parcel  which  I 
had  seen  directed  to  Mr,  Israel  Lyons:  these  I  engaged 
to  deliver  with  my  own  hands.     Jacob  departed  satisfied 
—happy  in  the  hope  that  he  had  done  me  a  service;  and 
so  in  fact  it  proved.    Every  father,  and  every  son,  who 
I        has  been  at  the  university,  knows  how  much  depends 
I        upon  the  college  companions  with  whom  a  young  man 
I        first  associates.     There  are  usually  two  sets:   if  he 
should  join  the  dissipated  set,  it  is  all  over  with  him,  he 
learns  nothing ;  but  if  he  should  get  into  the  set  with 
whom  science  and  literature  are  in  fashion,  he  acquires 
I        knowledge,  and  a  taste  for  knowledge;  with  all  the 
?        ardour  inspired  by  sympathy  and  emulation,  with  all  the 
'        facihty  afforded  by  public  libraries  and  public  lectures — 
'        the  collected  and  combined  information  of  the  living 
I         and  the  dead — he  pursues  his  studies.     He  then  fully 
enjoys  the  peculiar  benefits  of  a  university  education, 
the  union  of  muny  minds  intent  upon  the  same  object, 
working  with  ail  the  advantages  of  the  scientific  division 
of  labour  in  a  literary  manufactory. 
^  When  I  wful  to  deliver  my  packet  to  Mr.  Lyons,  I 

was  surpri«c;«l  by  seeing  him  a  man  as  different  as  possi- 
ble from  my  on-ionceived  notion  of  a  Jewish  rabbi ;  I 
never  shouKl  Lave  guessed  him  to* be  either  a  rabbi  or  a 
Jew.  I  expected  co  have  seen  a  man  nearly  as  old  as 
Methuselah,  with  a  reverend  beard,  dirty  and  shabby^ 
and  with  a  blue  pocket  handkerchief.  Instead  of  which 
I  saw  a  gay  looking  man,  of  middle  age,  with  quick 
Bparkling  black  eyes,  and  altogether  a  person  of  modern 
appearance,  both  in  dress  and  address.  I  thought  I 
must  have  made  a  mistake,  and  presented  my  packet 
with  some  hesitation,  reading  aloud  the  direction  to  Mr. 
Israel  Lyons — "I  am  the  man,  sir,"  said  he;  "our 
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honest  friend  Jacob  has  described  you  so  well,  Mr.  Har- 
rington— Mr.  William  Harrington  Harrir^ton  (you  per- 
ceive that  I  am  well  informed) — that  I  ieel  as  if  I  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  you  for  some 
time.  1  am  very  much  obliged  by  this  visit ;  I  should 
Dave  done  myself  the  honour  to  wait  upon  you,  but  I 
returned  only  yesterday  from  the  country,  and  my  neces- 
sary engagements  do  not  leave  as  much  time  for  my 
pleasures  as  I  could  wisji-*^ 

I  perceived  by  the  tone  of  his  address,  that,  though  he 
was  a  Hebrew  teacher,  he  was  proud  of  showing  him- 
self to  be  a  man  of  the  world.  I  found  him  in  tbe  midst 
of  his  Hebrew  scholars,  and  moreover  with  some  of  the. 
best  mathematicians,  and  some  of  the  first  literary  men 
m  Cambridge.  I  was  awe-struck,  and  should  have  been 
utterly  at  a  loss,  had  it  not  been  for  a  print  of  Mendels- 
sohn over  the  chimney-piece,  which  recalled  to  my 
mind  the  life  of  this  great  man ;  by  the  help  of  that  I 
had  happily  some  ideas  in  common  with  the  learned  Jew, 
and  we  entered  immediately  into  conversation,  much  to 
our  mutual  relief  and  delight.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  one.  of 
his  letters,  speaking  of  a  first  visit  from  a  young  gentle- 
man who  had  been  recommended  to  his  acquaintance* 
says,  that  "the  initiatory  conversation  of  two  stran- 
gers is  seldom  pleasing  or  instructive  ;'*  but  I  am  sure 
that  I  was  both  pleased  and  instructed  during  this  initia- 
tory conversation,  and  Mr.  Lyons  did  not  appear  to  be 
oppressed  or  encumbered  by  my  visit.  I  found  by  his 
conversation,  that  though  he  was  the  son  of  a  great 
Hebrew  grammarian,  and  himself  a  great  Hebrew 
scholar,  and  though  he  had  written  a  treatise  on  fluxions, 
and  a  work  on  botany,  yet  he  was  not  a  mere  mathema- 
tician, a  mere  grammarian,  or  a  mere  botanist,  nor  yet  i^ 
dull  pedant.    In  spite  of  the  assertion,  that 

** Hebrew  roots  are  always  iband 

To  flourish  best  on. barren  ground,** 

this  Hebrew  scholar  was  a  man  of  a  remarkably  fertile 
genius.  This  visit  determined  my  course,  and  decided 
me  as  to  the  society  which  I  kept  during  the  three 
happy  and  profitable  years  I  afterward  spent  at  Canx- 
bridge. 

Mr.  Israel  Lyons  is  now  no  more.  .  I  hope  it  is  no 
disrespect  to  his  memory  to  say  that  he  had  his  foible^ 
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It  was  IK)  secret  among  our  contemporaries  at  Cambridge 
that  he  was,  like  too  many  other  men  of  genius,  a  little 
deficient  in  economy — shall  I  say  it  1  a  little  extrava- 
gant. The  difficulties  into  which  he  brought  himself  by 
£is  improvidence  were,  however,  always  to  him  matters 
of  jest  and  raillery ;  and  often,  indeed,  proved  subjects 
of  triumph,  for  he  was  sure  to  extricate  himself,  by 
seme  of  his  many  talents,  or  by  some  of  his  many 
friends. 

I  should  be  very  sorry,  however,  to  support  the  dan- 
gerous doctrine,  that  men  of  genius  are  privileged  to 
have  certain  faults.  1  record  with  quite  a  different  in- 
tention these  facts^  to  mark  the  effect  of  circumstances 
in  changing  my  own  prepossessions. 

The  faults  of  Israel  Lyons  were  not  of  that  species 
which  I  expected  to  find  in  a  Jew.     Perhaps  he  was 
aware  that  the  Hebrew  nation  is  in  general  supposed  to 
be  too  careful,  and  he  might,  therefore,  be  a  little  vain 
of  his  own  carelessness  about  money  matters.    Be  this 
as  it  may,  I  confess  that  at  the  time  I  ra^er  liked  him 
the  better  for  it.     His  disregard,  on  all  •  occasions,  of 
pecuniary  interest,  gave  me  a  conviction  of  his  liberal 
spirit.    1  was  never  fond  of  money,  or  remarkably  care- 
ful of  it  myself ;  but  I  always  kept  out  of  debt ;  and  my 
father  gave  me  such  a  liberal  allowance,  that  I  had  it  in 
my  power  to  assist  a  friend.     Mr.  Lyons's  lively  dis- 
position and  manners  took  off  all  the  awe  which  I  might 
have  felt  for  his  learning  atid  genius.    I  may  truly  say, 
that  these  three  years,  which  I  spent  at  Cambridge, 
fixed  my  character,  and  the  whole  tone  and  colour  of 
my  future  life.     I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  had  not, 
during  my  time  at  the  university,  and  afterward  in  Lon- 
don, my  follies  and  imprudences  ;  but  my  soul  did  not, 
like  many  other  souls  of  my  acquaintance,  "  imbody  and 
imbrute."    When  the  time  for  my  quitting  Cambridge 
arrived,  I  went  to  take  leave  of  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Israel  Lyons,  and  to  offer  him  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments.    In  the  course  of  thie  conversation  I  mentioned 
the  childish  terror  and  aversion  with  which  I  had  been 
early  taught  to  look  upon  a  Jew.    I  rejoiced  that,  even 
while  a  schoolboy,  I  had  conquered  this  foolish  preju- 
dice; and  that  at  the  university,  during  those  years 
which  often  decide  our  subsequent  opinions  in  life,  it  had 
been  my  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  one 
whose  superior  abilities  and  kindness  of  disposition  had 
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formed  in  my  mind  associations  of  quite  an  opposite 
nature.  Pleased  with  this  just  tribute  to  his  merit,  and 
with  the  disposition  I  showed  to  think  candidly  of  per* 
sons  of  his  persuasion,  Mr.  Lyons  wished  to  confirm  me 
in  these  sentiments,  and  for  this  purpose  gave  me  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  friend,  with  whom  he  was  in 
constant  correspondence,  Mr.  Montenero,  a  Jewish  gen- 
tleman born  in  Spain,  who  had  early  in  life  quitted  that 
country,  in  consequence  of  his  horror  of  tyranny  and 
persecution.  He  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  parry  his 
wealth,  which  was  very  considerable,  safely  out  of  ^pain, 
and  had  settled  in  America,  where  he  had  enjoyed  per« 
feet  toleration  and  freedom  of  religious  opinion ;  and  as« 
according  to  Mr.  Lyons's  description  of  him,  this  Spanish 
Jew  must,  I  thought,  be  a  most  accomplished  and  amiable 
person,  I  eagerly  accepted  the  offered  letter  of  introduc* 
tion,  and  resolved  that  it  should  be  my  first  business  and 
pleasure  on  arriving  in  London,  to  find  and  make  myself 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Montenero. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Peoplb  like  myself,  of  lively  imaginations,  may  have 
often  felt  that  change  of  place  suddenly  extinguishes  or 
gives  a  new  direction  to  the  ardour  of  their  enthusiasm. 
Such  persons  may,  therefore,  naturally  suspect,  that,  as 
'*  my  steps  retired  from  Cam's  smooth  margin,"  my  en^ 
thusiasm  for  my  learned  rabbi  might  gradually  fade 
away ;  and  that,  on  my  arrival  in  London,  I  should  for- 
get my  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  accom- 
plished Spanish  Jew.  But  it  must  be  observed  that, 
with  my  mother's  warmth  of  imagination,  I  also  had,  I 
will  not  say  I  inherited,  some  of  my  father's  '*  itUensity 
of  wiUj'^ — some  of  that  firmness  of  adhesion  to  a  pre- 
conceived  notion  or  purpose,  which  in  a  good  cause  is 
called  resolution,  in  a  bad  cause  obstinacy ;  and  which 
is  either  a  curse  or  a  blessing  to  the  possessor,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  or  habit  of  exercising  the  reasoning 
faculty  with  which  he  may  be  endowed. 

On  my  arrival  in  London  a  variety  of  petty  unforeseen 
obstacles  occurred  to  prevent  my  accomplishing  my 
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fiat  to  th^  Spaaish  Jew.  New  and  never-ending  de- 
mands upon  my  time  arose,  both  in  and  out  of  my  own 
famUy,  so  that  there  seemed  a  necessity  for  my  spending 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  in  a  manner  wholly  in-^ 
dependent  of  my  will.  There  seemed  to  be  some  fa- 
tality that  set  at  naught  all  my  previous  plans  and  cal- 
culations. Every  morning,  for  a  week  after  my  arrival, 
1  regularly  put  my  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Mon- 
tenero  into  my  pocket,  resolving  that  I  would  that  day 
find  him  out,  and  pay  my  visit ;  but  after  walking  all  the 
morning,  to  bear  and  to  forbear  various  engagements, 
to  execute  promised  commissions,  and  to  fulfil  innumer- 
able duties,  I  regularly  came  home  as  I  went  out,  with 
my  letter  in  my  pocket,  and  with  the  sad  conviction ' 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  deliver  it  that  day. 
These  obstacles,  and  this  contrariety  of  external  cir- 
cumstances, instead  of  bending  my  will,  or  making  me 
^ve  up  my  intention,  fixed  it  more  firmly  in  my  mind, 
and  strengthened  my  determination.  Nor  was  I  the 
least  shaken  from  the  settled  purpose  of  my  soul  by  the 
perversity  with  which  every  one  in  our  house  opposed 
or  contemned  that  purpose*  One  morning,  when  I  had 
my  letter  and  my  hat  in  my  hand,  I  met  my  father,  who, 
after  looking  at  the  direction  pf  the  letter,  and  hearing 
that  I  was  going  on  a  visit  to  a  Spanish  Jew,  asked 
what  business  upon  earth  I  could  have  with  a  Jew— 
cursed  the  whole  race — rejoiced  that  he  had  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  voted  against  their  naturalization  in 
England,  and  ended  as  he  began,  by  wondering  what  in 
the  name  of  Heaven  could  make  me  scrape  acquaintance 
with  such  fellows.  Whpn,  in  reply,  I  mentioned  my 
friend  Mr.  Israel  Lyons,  and  the  high  character  he  had 
drawn  of  Mr.  Montenero,  my  father  laughed,  saying  that 
he  would  answer  for  it  my  friend  Israel  was  not  an 
Israelite  without  guile,  that  was  a  description  of  Israelite 
he  had  never  yet  seen,  and  he  had  seen  a  confounded 
deal  of  the  world.  He  decided  that  my  accomplished 
Spanish  Jew  would  prove  an  adventurer,  and  he  advised 
me,  a  young  man,  heir  to  a  good  English  fortune,  to 
keep  out  of  his  foreign  clutches :  in  short,  he  stuck  to 
the  advice  he  gave  me,  and  only  wished  1  would  stick 
to  the  promise  I  gave  him,  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  to 
have  no  dealings  with  the  Jews.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
endeavoured  to  give  my  explanation  of  the  word  dealings* 
My  father^s  temper,  naturally  positive,  had,  I  observed. 
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become,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  much  more  dogmatic 
and  intolerant.  I  avoided  contradicting  his  assertions  ; 
but  I  determined  to  pursue,  my  own  course  in  a  matter 
where  there  could  be  nothing  really  wrong  or  improper. 
That  morning,  however,  I  must,  I  perceived,  as  in  duty 
bound,  sacriSce  to  my  father;  he  took  me  under  the 
arm,  and  carried  me  away  to  introduce  me  to  some 
commonplace  member  of  parliament,  who,  as  he  assured 
me,  was  a  much  fitter  and  more  profitable  acquaintance 
for  me  than  any  member  of  the  synagogue  could  possi- 
bly be. 

The  next  morning,  when,  firm  to  my  purpose,  I  was 
sallying  forth,  my  mother,  with  a  face  of  tender  expos- 
tulation and  alarm,  stopped  me,  and  entreated  me  to 
listen  to  her.  My  mother,  whose  health  had  always 
been  delicate,  had  within  these  three  last  years  fallen 
into  what  is  called  a  very  nervous  state,  and  this,  with 
her  natural  timidity  and  sensibility,  inclined  her  now  to 
a  variety  of  superstitious  feelings — to  a  belief  in  presenti- 
ments and  presages,  omens  and  dreams,  added  to  her 
original  belief  in  sympathies  and  antipathies.  Some 
of  these  her  peculiarities  of  opinion  and  feeling  had 
perhaps,  at  first,  only  been  assumed,  or  yielded  to  in 
her  season  of  youth  and  beauty,  to  interest  her  ad- 
mirers and  to  distinguish  herself  in  society ;  but  as  age 
advanced,  they  had  been  confirmed  by  habit  alid  weak- 
ness, so  that  what  in  the  beginning  might  have  been 
affectation  was  in  the  end  reality.  She  was  alarmed, 
she  said,  by  the  series  of  strange  coincidences  which, 
from  my  earliest  childhood,  had  occurred,  seeming  to 
connect  my  fate,  in  some  extraordinary  manner,  with 
these  Jews.  She  recalled  all  the  circumstances  of  my 
illness  when  I  was  a  child :  she  confesed  that  she  had 
retained  a  sort  of  antipathy  to  the  idea  of  a  Jew — a  weak- 
ness it  might  be — ^but  she  had  had  dreams  and  presenti- 
ments, and  my  fortune  had  been  told  her  while  I  was  at 
Cambridge  ;  and  some  evil,  she  had  been  assured,  hung 
over  me  within  the  five  ensuing  years — some  evil  con- 
nected with  a  Jew:  in  short,  she  did  not  absolutely 
believe  in  such  prophecies,  but  still  it  was  extraordi- 
nary that  the  first  thing  my  mind  should  be  intent  upon, 
in  coming  to  town,  should  be  a  Spanish  Jew,  and  she 
earnestly  wished  that  1  would  avoid  rather  than  seek  the 
connexion. 

Knowing  my  mother's  turn  for  the  romantic,  I  had 
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anticipated  her  delight  at  the  idea  of  nudung  aoquaint- 
aoce  with  a  nolde-minded  travelled  S{>anianl ;  bat  un- 
lackily  her  imagiDation  had  galloped  off  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  mine,  and  now  my  only  chance  was  to  make 
her  hear  reason,  and  a  very  bad  chance  I  knew  this  to 
be.    I  endeavoured  to  combat  her  pr{isenlimentf  and  to 
explain  whatever  appeared  extraordinary  in  n^y  love 
aiid  hatred  of  the  Jews,  by  recalling  the  slight  and 
natiural  circumstances  at  school  and  the  university  which 
had  changed  my  early  prejudice ;   and  I  laboured  to 
show  that  no  natural  antipathy  could  have  existed,  since 
it  had  been   com[^etely  conquered  by  humanity  and 
reason;  so  that  now  I  had  formed  what  might  rather 
appear  a  natural  sympathy  with  the  race  of  Israel.'    I 
laboured  these  points  in  vain.     When  I  urged  the  lite- 
rary advantages  I  had  reaped  from  my  fdendship  with 
Mr.  Israel  Lyons,  she  besought  me  not  to  talk  of  friend- 
ship with  persons  of  that  sort.     I  had  now  wakened 
another  train  of  associations,  all  unfavourable  to  my 
views.     My  mother  wondered — for  both  she  and  my 
fkther  were  great  wondererst  as  are  all,  whether  high  or 
low,  who  have  lived  with  only  one  set  of  people — my 
mother  wondered  that,  instead  of  seeking  acquaintance 
ia  the  city  with  old  Jews  and  persons  of  whom  nobody 
had  ever  heard,  I  could  ncrt  find  companions  of  my  own 
age  and  rank  in  life  :  for  instance,  my  schoolfellow  and 
friend,  Lord  Mowbray,  who  was  now  in  town,  just  re- 
turned from  abroad,  a  fine  young  officer, ''  much  admired 
here  by  the  ladies,  1  can  assure  you,  Harrington,"  added 
my  mother.     This,  as  I  had  opportunity  of  seeing,  was 
perfectly  true :  four,  nearly  five,  years  had  made  a  great 
aj^rent  change  in  Mowbray  for  the  better ;  his  manners 
were  formed ;  his  air  that  of  a  man  of  fashion — ^a  mili^ 
tary  man  of  fashion.     He  had  served  a  campaign  abroad, 
had  been  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  had  much  to  say,  and 
could  say  it  well.    We  all  know  what  astonishing  meta« 
morphoses  ure  sometimes  wrought  even  on  the  most 
hopeless  subjects,  by  seeing  someUiing  of  the  world,  by 
Irving  a  campaign  or  two.     How  many  a  light,  empty 
shell  of  a  young  man  comes  home  full,  if  not  of  sense, 
at  least  of  something  bearing  the  semblance  of  sense ! 
How  many  a  heavy  lout,  a  dull  son  of  earth,  returns 
enlivened  into  a  conversible  being,  who  can  tell  at  least 
of  what  it  has  seen,  heard,  and  felt,  if  not  understood ; 
and  who  for  years,  perhaps  for  ever  afterward,  by  th« 
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kelp  of  telling  of  other  countries,  may  pass  in  his  own 
for  a  man  of  solid  j  udgment !  Such  being  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  by  these  means  even  in  the  most  desperate 
cases,  we  may  imagine  the  great  improvement  produced 
in  a  young  man  of  Lord  Mowbray's  abilities,  and  with 
his  ambition  both  to  please  and  to  shine.  In  youth,  and 
by  youth,  improvement  in  appearance  and  manner -is 
easily  mistaken  for  improvement  in  mind  and  principle. 
All  that  I  had  disliked  in  the  schoolboy — ^the  tyrannical 
disposition — the  cruel  temper — the  insolent  tone — had 
disappeared,  and  in  their  place  I  saw  the  deportment 
which  distinguished  a  gentleman.  Whatever  remained 
of  party  spirit,  so  different  from  the  wrangling,  over- 
bearing, mischievous  party  spirit  of  the  boy,  was  in  the 
man  and  the  ofiicer  so  happily  blended  with  love  of  the 
service,  and  with  Vesfnit  de  corp^,  that  it  seemed  to  add 
a  fresh  grace,  animation,  and  frankness  to  his  manner; 
The  evil  spirit  of  persecution  was  dislodged  from  his 
soul,  or  laid  asleep  within  him,  and  in  its  place  appeared 
the  conciliating  spirit  of  politeness.  He  showed  a  de- 
sire to  cultivate  my  friendship,  which  still  more  pre- 
possessed me  in  his  favour. 

Mowbray  happened  to  call  upon  me  soon  after  the  con- 
versation I  had  with  my  mother  about  the  Spanish  Jew. 
I  had  not  been  dissuaded  from  my  purpose  oy  her  repr 
resentations ;  but  I  had  determined  to  pay  my  visit 
without  saying  any  thing  more  about  the  matter,  and  to 
form  my  own  judgment  of  the  man.  A  new  difficulty, 
howevect  occurred :  my  letter  of^  introduction  had  dis- 
appeared. I  searched  my  pockets,  my  portfolios,  my 
letter-case,  every  conceivable  place,  but  it  was  not  to 
be  found.  Mowbray  obligingly  assisted  me  in  this  search ; 
but  after  emptying  half  a  dozen  times  over  portfolios, 
pockets,  and  desks,  I  was  ashamed  to  give  him  more 
trouble,  and  I  gave  up  the  letter  as  lost.  When  Mowbray 
heard  that  this  letter,  about  which  1  was  so  anxious,  was 
an  introduction  to  a  Jewish  gentleman,  he  could  not  for- 
bear rallying  me  a  little,  but  in  a  very  agreeable  tone, 
upon  the  constancy  of  my  Israelitish  taste,  and  the  per- 
fect continuance  of  my  identity.     . 

"I  left  you,  Harrington,  and  I  find  you,  after  four 
years'  absence,  intent  upon  a  Jew ;  boy  and  man  you  are 
one  and  the  same ;  and  in  your  case,  'tis  well  that  the 
boy  and  man  should  an  individual  make ;  but  for  my 
part,  I  am  glad  to  change  my  identity,  like  all  other 
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mortals,  once  in  seven  years ;  and  I  hope  you  will  think 
1  have  changed  for  the  better." 

It  was  impossible  to  think  otherwise,  especially  at 
that  moment.  In  a  frank,  open-hearted  manner,  he 
talked  of  his  former  tyrannical  nature,  and  blamed  him- 
self for  our  schoolboy  quarrel.  I  was  charmed  with 
him,  and  the  more  so,  when  he  entered  so  warmly  or 
politely  into  my  present  distress,  and  sympathized  with 
my  madness  of  the  moment.  He  suggested  all  that  was 
possible  to  be  done  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  letter. 
Could  I  not  get  another  in  its  stead  ?  The  same  friend 
who  gave  me  one  letter  of  introduction  could  write  an- 
other. No  ;  Mr.  Israel  Lyons  had  left  Cambridge,  and 
I  knew  not  where  to  direct  to  him.  Could  not  I  present 
myself  to  Mr.  Montenero  without  a  letter  1  That  might 
be  rather  an  awkward  proceeding,  but  I  was  not  to  be 
stopped  by  stny  nice  observances,  now  that  I  had  set  my 
mind  upon  the  matter*.  Unluckily,  however,  I  could  by 
no  means  recollect  the  exact  address  of  Mr.  Montenero, 
I  Was  puzzled  among  half  a  dozen  streets  and  numbers : 
Mowbray  offered  to  walk  with  me,  and  we  went  to  eich 
of  these  streets,  and  to  all  the  variety  of  numbers  I  sug^ 
gested,  but  in  vain  ;  no  Mr.  Montenero  was  to  be  found. 
At  last,  tired  and  disappointed,  as  I  was  returning  home, 
Mowbray  said  he  thought  he  could  console  me  for  the 
loss  of  my  chance  of  seeing  my  Spanish  Jew,  by  intro- 
ducing me  to  the  most  celebrated  Jew  that  ever  appeared 
in  England.  Then  turning  into  a  street  near  one  of  the 
play-houses,  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  a'  house  where 
Macklin  the  actor  lodged.  Lord  Mowbray  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  I  was  delighted  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  thi«  celebrated  man.  He  was  at 
this  time  past  the  meridian  of  ordinary  life,  but  he  was 
ia  the  zenith  of  his  extraordinary  course,  and  in  the 
full  splendour  and  vigour  of  his  powers. 

"  Here,"  said  Mowbray,  presenting  me  to  Macklin,  is 
a  young  gentleman,  who  is  ambitious  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  most  celebrated  Jew  that  ever  appeared  in 
England.  Allow  me  to  introduce  him  to  the  real,  ori- 
ginal Jew  of  Venice : 

*  This  IB  theJfW 
That  Shakspeare  drew !' 

Whose  lines  are  those,  Harrington  ?  do  you  know  V 
"Yours,  I  suppose.'* 
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'*MiDe!  you-  do- me  much  honoar:  no,  tiiey  are  Mr. 
Pope^s.    Then  you  don't  know  the  anecdote ! 

^  Mr.  Pope,  in  the  decline  of  life,  was  peraoaded  by 
Bolingbroke  to  go  once  more  to  the  play-hoose  to  see 
Mr.  Macklin  in  the  character  of  Shylock.  According^ 
to  the  custom  of  the  time.  Pope  was  seated  among  th9 
critics  of  the  pit.  He  was  so  much  struck  and  trans- 
ported with  admiration,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  play, 
he  started  up,  and  repeated  that  distich. 

*'  Now  was  I  not  right  when  I  told  you,  Harrington, 
that  I  would  introduce  you  to  the  most  celebrated  Jew 
in  all  Eugrland,  in  all  Christendom,  in  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  1" 

No  one  better  than  Mowbray  knew  the  tone  of  enthnsi*- 
astic  theatric  admiration  in  which  the  heroes  of  the  stage 
like,  or  are  supposed  to  like  to  be  addressed.  Macklin, 
who  was  not  easy  to  please,  was  pleased.  The  littes,  or,  as 
Quin  insisted  upon  their  being  called,  the  cordage  of  his 
face,  relaxed.  He  raised,  turned,  and  settled  his  wig,  in 
sign  of  satisfaction ;  then  with  a  complacent  smite  gave 
me  a  little  nod,  and  suffered  Lord  Mowbray  to  draw  him 
out  by  degrees  into  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  his 
first  attempt  to  play  the  charakster  of  Shylock.  A  play 
altered  from  Shakspeare's,  and  called  *^The  Jew  of 
Venice,^'  had  been  for  some  time  in  vogue.  In  this  play, 
the  Jew  had  been  represented  by  the  actors  of  the  part  as 
a  ludicrous  and  contemptibLe  rather  than  a  detestable 
character ;  and  when  Macklin,  recurring  to  Shakspeare*s 
original  Shylock,  proposed,  in  the  revived  Merchant  of 
Venice,  to  play  the  part  in  a  serious  style,  he  was  scoffed 
at  by  the  whole  company  of  his  brother  actors,  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  screw  the  manager's 
courage  to  the  sticking-place,  and  prevail  upon  him  to 
hazard  the  attempt.  Take  the  account  in  Macklin's  own 
words.* 

"  When  the  long  expected  night  at  last  arrived,  the 
house  was  crowded  from  top  to  bottom,  with  the  first 
company  in  town.  The  two  front  rows  of  the  pit,  as 
usual,  were  full  of  critics.  "  I  eyed  them,"  said  Mack- 
lin, "  I  eyed  them,  sir,  through  the  slit  in  the  curtain, 
and  was  glad  to  see  them  there;  as  I  wished,  in  such  a 
cause,  to  be  tried  by  a  special  jury.  When  I  made  my 
appearance  in  the  green-room,  dressed  for  the  part,  with 

•VldeMaekUn'aUft. 
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my  red  bat  on  my  head,  my  peaked  beard,  my  loose 
black  gown,  and  with  a  confidence  I  had  never  befbre 
assumed,  the  performers  all  stared  at  one  another,  and 
eridently  with  a  stare  of  disappointment.  Well,  sir, 
hitherto  all  was  right,  till  the  last  bell  rung ;  then,  I  con-* 
fess,  my  heart  began  to  beat  a  little :  however,  I  mus- 
tered up  all  the  courage  I  could,  and  recommemling  my 
cause  to  Providence,  threw  myself  boldly  on  the  stage, 
and  was  received  by  one  of  the  loudest  thunders  of  ap- 
plause I  erer  before  e)cperienced.  The  opening  scenes 
being  rather  tame  and  level,  I  couldnot  expect  much  ap- 

Slause ;  but  I  found  myself  listened  to :  l  coidd  hear 
istinctly  in  the  pit  the  words,  *'Very  well — very  well  in- 
deed !  this  man  seems  to  know  what  he  is  (jtbout/  These 
encomiums  wanned  me,  but  did  not  overset  me.  I  knew 
where  I  should  have  the  pull,  which  was  in  the  third  act, 
and  accordingly  at  this  period  I  threw  out  all  my  fire ; 
and  as  the  contrasted  passions  of  joy  for  the  merchant's 
losses,  and  grief  for  the  elopement  of  Jessica,  open  a 
fine  field  for  an  actor's  powers,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  please  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  The 
whole  house  was  in  an  uproar  of  applause  ;  and  I  was 
obliged  to  pause  between  the  speeches  to  give  it  vent, 
so  as  to  be  heard.  The  trial  scene  wound  up  the  fulness 
of  my  reputation.  Here  I  was  well  listened  to,  and 
here  I  made  such  a  silent  yet  forcible  impression  on 
my  audience,  that  I  retired  from  this  gfreat  attempt  most 
perfectly  satisfied.  On  my  return  to  the  green-room 
after  the  play  was  over,  it  was  crowded  with  nobility 
and  critics,  who  all  complimented  me  in  the  warmest 
and  most  unbounded  manner ;  and  the  situation  I  felt  my- 
self in,  I  must  confess,  was  one  of  the  most*  flattering 
and  intoxicating  of  my  whole  life.  No  money,  no  title, 
could  purchase  what  I  felt.  By  G — ,  sir,  thoi^  I  was 
not  worth  fiftv  pounds  in  the  World  at  that  time,  yet,  let 
me  tell  you,  I  was  Charles  the  Great  for  that  nipit." 

The  emphasis  and  enthusiasm  with  which  Mackliu 
spoke  pleased  me — enthusiastic  people  are  always  well 
pleasea  with  enthusiasm.  My  curiosity  too  was  stronglv 
excited  to  see  him  play  Shylock.  I  returned  home  full 
of  the  Jew  of  Venice ;  but,  nevertheless,  not  forgetting 
my  Spanish  Jew.— At  last,  my  n^other  could  no  longer 
bear  to  see  me  perplex  and  vex  myself  in  my  fruitless 
search  for  the  letter,  and  confessed  that  while  we  were 
talking  the  preceding  day,  finding  that  no  arguments  or 
.    Vol.  XVU.— C  6 
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persuasions  of  hers  had  any  effect,  she  had  determined 
on  what  she  called  a  pious  fraud :  so,  while  I  was  in  the 
room — before  my  face — while  I  was  walking  up  and 
down,  holding  forth  in  praise  of  my  Jewish  friend  whom 
I  did  know,  and  my  Jewish  friend  whom  I  did  not 
know,  she  had  taken  up  Mr.  Israel  Lyon's  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Montenero,  and  had  thrown  it  into  the 
fire. 

I  was  much  provoked;  but  to  my  mother,  and  a 
mother  who  was  so  fond  of  me,  what  could  I  sa;$rt 
After  all,  I  confessed  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fancy  in 
the  case  on  my  side  as  well  as  on  hers.  I  endeavoured 
to  forget  my  disappointment.  My  imagination  turned 
again  to  Shylock  and  Macklin ;  and  to  please  me,  my 
mother  promised  to  make  a  large  part];^  to  go  with  me  to 
see  the  Merchant  of  Venice  the  next  night  that  Macklia 
should  act;  but  unfortunately,  Macklin  had  just  now 
quarrelled  with  the  manager,  and  till  this  could  be  made 
up,  there  was  no  chance  of  his  condescending  to  perform. 

Meantime  my  mother  having,  as  she  thought,  fairly 
got  rid  of  the  Jews,  and  Mowbra)r  having,  as  he  said» 
cured  me  of  my  present  fit  of  Jewish  insanity,  desired 
to  introduce  me  to  his  mother  and  sister.  They  had 
now  just  come  to  town  from  the  Priory — Brantefield 
Priory,  an  ancient  family  seat,  where,  much  to  her 
daughter's  discomfiture,  Lady  de  Brantefield  usually  re- 
side eight  months  of  the  year,  because  there  she  felt 
her  dignity  more  safe  from  contact,  and  herself  of  more 
indisputable  and  unrivalled  consequence,  than  in  the 
midst  of  the  jostling  pretensions  and  modern  innovations 
of  the  metropolis.  At  the  Priory  every  thing  attested, 
recorded,  and  flattered  her  pride  of  ancient  and  illustri- 
ous descent.  In  my  childhood  I  had  once  been  with  my 
mother  at  the  Priory,  and  I  still  retained  a  lively  recol- 
lection of  the  antique  wonders  of  the  place.  Foremost 
in  my  memory  came  an  old  picture,  called  **  Sir  Josseline 
going  to  the  Holy  Land,"  where  Sir  Josseline  de  Mow- 
bray stood,  in  complete  armour,  pointing  to  a  horrid 
figure  of  a  prostrate  Jew,  on  whose  naked  back  aa 
executioner,  with  uplifted  whip,  was  prepared  to  inflict 
stripes  for  some  shocking  crime.  This  picture  had  been 
painted  in  times  when  the  proportions  of  the  human 
ngure  were  little  attended  to,  and  when  foreshortening 
was  not  at  all  understood:  this  added  to  the  horrible 
effect,  for  tUe  executioner's  arm  and  scourge  were  of 
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tremendous  size  ;  Sir  Josseline  stood  miraculously  tsQ, 
and  the  Jew,  crouchiag,  supplicating,  sprawling,  was  the 
most  distorted  squalid  figure  eyes  ever  beheld  or  imagi« 
nation  could  conceivo. 

After  having^  once  beheld  it,  I  could  never  bear  to  look 
upon  it  again,  aor  did  I  ever  afterward  enter  the  tapestry 
chamber : — ^but  there  were  some  other  of  the  antique 
rooms  in  which  I  delighted,  and  divers  pieces  of  old  fur- 
niture which  I  reverenced.  There  was  an  ancient  bed 
with  scolloped  tester,  and  tarnished  quilt  in  which  Queeu 
Elizabeth  had  slept ;  and  a  huge  embroidered  pincushioa 
done  by  no  hands,  as  you  may  guess,  but  those  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  who,  during  her  cap- 
tivity, certainly  worked  harder  than  ever  queen  worked 
before  or  since. 

Then  there  was  an  old  worm-eaten  chair,  in  which 
John  of  Gaunt  had  sat :  and  I  Remember  that  while  Lady 
de  Brantefield  expressed  her  just  indignation  against  the 
worms,  for  having  dared  to  attack  this  precious  relique, 
I,  kneeling  to  the  chair,  admired  the  curious  fretwork,  the 
dusty  honeycombs,  which  these  invisible  little  workmen 
had  excavated.    But  John  of  Gaunt's  chair  was  nothing 
to  King  John's  table.    There  was  a  little  black  oak  table, 
^o,  with  broken  legs,  which  was  invaluable — for,  as  Lady 
de  Brantefield  confidently  affirmed,  King  John  of  France 
and  the  Black  Prince  had  sat  and  supped  at  it.    I  marvelled 
much  in  silence — for  I  had  been  sharply  reproved  for 
some  observation  I  had  unwittingly  made  on  the  little- 
ness and  crookedness  of  a  dark  corner-chimneyed  nook 
shown  us  for  the  banqueting-room ;  and  I  had  fallen  into 
complete  disgrace  for  having  called  the  winding  stair- 
eases,  leading  to  the  turret-chambers,  back-stairs. 

Of  Lady  de  Brantefield,  the  totich^me-not  mistress  of  the 
mansion,  I  had  retained  a  sublime,  but  not  a  beautiful 
idea — I  now  felt  a  desire  to  see  her  again,  to  verify  my 
old  notion. 

Of  Lad^  Anne  Mowbray,  who  at  the  time  I  had  beeii 
at  the  Priory,  was  a  little  child  some  years  younger 
than  myself,  I  could  recollect  nothing,  except  that  she 
wore  a  pink  sash,  of  which  she  \vas  very  vain,  and  that 
she  had  been  ushered  into  the  drawing-room  after  dinner 
by  Mrs.  Fowler,  at  the  sight  of  whom  my  inmost  soul 
had  recoiled.  I  remember,  indeed,  pitying  her  little 
ladyship  for  being  under  such  domimon,  and  longing  to 
ask  her  whether  Fowler  had  told  her  the  story  of  Simon 
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the  Jew.  But  I  could  never  commuiie  with  Lady  Aniie» 
for  either  she  was  up  in  the  nursery,  or  Fowler  was  at 
her  back  in  the  drawing-room,  or  little  Lady  Anne  was 
sitting  upright  on  her  stool  at  her  mother's  feet,  whom  I 
did  not  care  to  approach,  and  in  whose  presence  I  seldom 
ventured  to  speak — consequently  my  curiosity  on  thia 
point  had  from  that  hour  slumbered  within  me.;  but  it 
was  now  wakened,  upon  ray  mother's  proposing  to  pre- 
sent me  to  Lady  Anne,  and  the  pleasure  of  askin^^  and 
the  hope  of  obtaining  an  answer  to  my  lon|[- meditated 
question,  was  the  chief  gratification  I  promised  myself 
ixom  the  renewal  of  our  acquaintance  with  her  ladyship. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Mt  recollection  of  Lady  de  Brantefield  proved  wonder- 
fully  correct ;  she  gave  me  back  the  image  I  had  in  my 
mind— a  stiff,  haughty-looking  picture  of  a  faded  old 
beauty.  Adhering  religiously  to  the  fashion  of  the  times 
when  she  had  been  worshipped,  she  made  it  a  point  to 
wear  the  old  head-dress  exactly.  She  was  in  black,  ift 
a  hoop  of  vast  circumference,  and  she  looked  and  moved 
as  if  her  being  Countess  de  Brantefield  in  her  own  right, 
and  concentring  in  her  person  &ye  baronies,  ought  to  be 
for  ever  present  to  the  memory  of  all  mankind,  as  it  was 
to  her  own. 

My  mother  presented  me  to  her  ladyship.  The  cere- 
mony of  introduction  between  a  young  gentleman  and  an 
old  lady  of  those  times,  performed  on  his  part  with  a  low 
bow  and  look  of  profound  deference,  on  ners  with  back* 
stepping-courtesy  and  bridled  head,  was  very  dififerent 
from  the  nodding,  bobbin*^  trick  of  the  present  day.  As 
soon  as  the  ^finale  of  Lady  de  Brantefield's  sentence 
touching  honour,  happiness,  and  family  connexion  would 
permit,  I  receded,  and  turned  from  the  mother  to  the 
daughter,  little  Lady  Anne  Mowbray,  alight  fantastic 
figure,  bedecked  with  *' daisies  pied,"  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  tiny  French  flowers,  whose  invisible  wire 
stalks  kept  in  perpetual  motion  as  she  turned  her  pretty 
head  from  side  to  side.  Smiling,  sighing,  titterinff, 
flirting  with  the  oflicers  round  her.  Lady  Anne  appearedp 
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tnd  seemed  as  if  she  delighted  in  ap{>earing'  as  perfect 
8  contrast  as  possible  to  her  august  and  formidable 
mother.  The  dauf^hter  had  seen  the  ill  effect  of  the 
mother's  haughty  demeanour,  and,  mistaking  reyerse  of 
wrong  for  right,  had  given  reserve  and  dignity  to  the 
winds.  Taught  by  the  happy  example  of  Colonel  Top- 
ham,  who  preceded  me,  I  learned  that  the  low  bow  would 
have  been  here  quite  out  of  place.  The  sliding  bow 
was  for  Lady  Anne,  and  the  way  was,  to  dash  into 
nonsense  with  her  directly,  and  full  into  the  midst  of 
nonsense  I  dashed.  Though  her  ladyship's  perfect  ac* 
cessibility  seemed  to  promise  prompt  reply  to  any  ques- 
tion that  could  be  asked ;  yet  the  single  one  about  which 
I  felt  any  curiosity  1  could  not  contrive  to  introduce 
during  the  first  three  hours  I  was  in  )ier  ladyship's 
company.  There  was  such  a  quantity  of  preliminary 
nonsense  to  get  through,  and  so  many  previous  questions 
to  be  disposed  of:  for  example,  1  was  first  to  decide 
which  of  three  colours  I  preferred,  all  of  them  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  prettiest  in  the  universe,  boue  de  PariSf 
ttt?  de  Vempereur,  and  a  suppressed  sigh. 

At  that  moment  Lady  Anne  wore  the  suppressed  sighf 
^t  I  did  not  know  it— I  mistook  it  for  boue  de  Paris — 
conceive  my  ignorance  !  No  two  things  in  nature,  not 
a  horse-chestnut  and  a  chestnut-horse,  could  be  more 
diflferent. 

Conceive  my  confusion !  and  Colonels  Topham  and 
Beauclerk  standing  by.  But  I  recovered  myself  in 
public  opinion,  by  admiring  the  slipper  on  her  ladyship's 
little  foot.  Now  I  showed  my  taste,  for  this  slipper  had 
bat  the  night  before  arrived  express  from  Paris,  and  it 
was  called  a  venez-y  voir ;  and  how  a  slipper,  with  a  heel 
M>  high,  and  a  quarter  so  low,  could  be  kept  on  the  footy 
or  how  the  fair  could  walk  in  it,  I  could  not  conceive, 
except  by  the  special  care  of  her  guardian  sylph. 

Alter  the  venez-y  v&ir  had  fixed  all  eyes  as  desiredy 
the  lady  turning  alternately  to  Colonels  Topham  and 
Beauclerk,  with  rapid  gestures  of  ecstasy^  exclaimed, 
"The  pouf!  the pouf!  Oh !  on  Wednesday  I  shall  have 
ihepoufr 

Now  what  manner  of  thing  a  pouf!  miriit  be,  1  had 
not  the  slightest  conception.  **  It  requirethj''  said  Bacon, 
'*  great  conning  for  a  man  in  discourse  to  seem  to  know 
that  which  he  knoweth  not."  Warned  by  boue  de  Paris^ 
and  the  suppressed  sigh,  this  time  I  found  safety  in  silence. 
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I  liatened,  and  learned,  finit,  thai  tw  pouf  was  the  most 
cfaarming  thing  in  the  creation ;  next  that  nobody  uiK>n 
earth  could  be  seen  in  Paris  without  one ;  that  one  was 
coming  from  Mademoiselle  Bertin,  per  favour  of  Miss 
Wilkes,  for  Lady  Anne  Mowbray,  and  that  it  would  be  on 
her  head  on  Wednesday ;  and  Colonel  Topham  swore 
there  could  be  no  resisting  her  ladyship  in  the  pottf^  ^e 
would  look  so  killing. 

^  So  killing,"  was  the  colonePs  last. 

I  now  thought  that  I  had  Lady  Anne's  ear  to  myself ; 
but  she  ran  on  to  something  else,  and  I  was  forced  to 
follow  as  she  skimmed  over  fields  of  nonsense.  At  last 
she  did  stop  to  take  breath,  and  I  did  get  in  my  one 
question ;  to  which  her  ladyship  replied,  "  Poor  Fowler 
frighten  me?  Lord!  No.  Like  her?  oh!  yes-— dote 
upon  Fowler!  didn't  you? — No,  you  hated  her,  I  re- 
member. Well,  but  I  assure  you,  she's  the  best  creature 
in  the  world ;  I  could  alVvays  make  her  do  just  what  I 

g leased.    Positively,  I  must  make  you  make  it  up  with 
er,  if  I  can  remember  it,  when  she  comes  up  to  towiv-^ 
she  is  to  come  up  for  my  birthday.    Mamma,  you  know, 
generally  leaves  her  at  the  Priory,  to  take  care  of  all  the 
old  trumpery,  and  show  the  place — ^you  know  it's  2Lshow 
flaee.    But  I  lell  Colonel  Topham,  when  I've  a  place  of 
my  own,  I  positively  will  have  it  modern,  and  all  the 
furniture  in  the  very  newest  style.    I'm  sick  of  old  re« 
licks  i    Natural,  you  know,  when  /  have  been  having  a 
surfeit  all  my  life  of  old  beds  and  chairs,  and  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  the  Black  Prince.    But  the  Black  Prince,  I 
remember,  was  always  a  vast  favourite  of  yours.    Well, 
but  poor  Fowler,  you  must  like  her,  too — 1  assure  you 
she  alwa3r8  speaks  with  tenderness  of  you ;  she  is  really, 
the  best  old  soul !  for  she's  growing  oldish,  but  so 
faithful,  and  so  sincere  too.    Only  flatters  mamma 
sometimes  so,  I  can  hardly  help  laughing  in  her  face ; 
but  then  you  know  mamma,  and  old  ladies  when  they 
come  to  that  pass,  must  be  flattered  to  keep  them  up — 
'tis  but  charitable — ^really  right.    Poor  Fowler's  daughter 
is  to  be  ray  maid." 

**  I  did  not  know  Fowler  had  a  daughter,  and  a 
daughter  grown  up." 

*' Nancy  Fowler !  not  know !  Oh !  3^s,  quite  grown 
up,  fit  to  be  married — only  a  year  younger  than  I  am. 
And  there's  our  old  apothecary  in  the  country  has  taken 
tiich  a  fancy  to  herl    But  he's  too  old  and  wiggy-'-bat 
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it  woQld  make  a  sort  of  lady  of  her,  and  her  mother  wiU 
have  it  so—but  she  shaVt — Vre  no  notioa  of  compul- 
sion. Nancy  shall  be  my  maid,  for  she  is  quite  out  of 
the  common  tityle ;  can  copy  verses  for  one — Vve  no 
time,  you  know — and  draws  patterns  in  a  minute.  I 
declare  I  don't  know  which  I  love  best — ^Fowler  or 
Nancy — ^poor  old  Fowler  I  think.  Do  you  know  she 
says  I'm  so  like  the  print  of  the  queen  of  France.  It 
B^ver  struck  me ;  but  I'll  go  and  ask  Topham." 

I  perceived  that  Fowler,  wiser  grown,  had  learned 
how  much  more  secure  the  reign  of  flattery  is  than  the 
reign  of  terror.  She  was  now,  as  I  found,  supreme  in 
the  favour  of  both  her  young  and  old  lady.  The  speci- 
men I  have  given  of  Lady  Anne  Mowbray's  conversation; 
t)r  rather  of  Lady  Anne's  mode  vf  talking,  will,  I  fancy, 
be  amply  sufficient  to  satiate  all  curiosity  concemios 
her  laayship's  understanding  and  character.  She  hady 
indeed,  like  most  of  the  young  ladies  her  companions*-* 
•*no  character  at  all.'' 

Female  conversation  in  general  was  at  this  time  very 

different  from  what  it  is  in  our  happier  dajrs.    A  few 

bright  stars  had  risen,  and  shone,  and  been  admired ;  but 

thC'Tiseful  light  had  not  diffused  itself.    Miss  Talbot's 

and  Mrs.  Garter's  learning  and  piety,  Mrs.  Montague's 

genius,  Mrs.  Yesey's  elegance,  and  Mrs.  Boscawen's* 

"  polished  ease,"  had  brought  female  literature  into 

fashion  in  certain  favoured  circles ;  but  it  had  not,  as  it 

has  now,  become  g^eneral  in  almost  every  rank  of  life. 

Young  ladies  had,  it  is  true,  got  beyond  the  Spectator 

and  the  Guardian :  Richardson's  novels  had  done  much 

towards  opening  a  larger  field  of  discussion.    One  of 

Miss  Bumey's  excellent  novels  had  appeared,  and  .had 

made  an  era  in  London  conversation ;  but  still  it  was 

rather  venturing  out  of  the  safe  course  for  a  young  lady 

to  talk  of  books,  even  of  novels ;  it  was  not,  as  it  is 

now,  expected  that  she  should  know  what  is  going  on 

in  the  literary  world.    The  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 

Reviews,  and  varieties  of  literary  and  scientific  journals, 

had  not 

**  Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.** 

Before  there  was  a  regular  demand  and  an  established 
market,  there  were  certain  hawkers  and  pedlcrs  of  liter- 

*  SeeBM^bten. 
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atttre,  fetchers  and  carriers  of  bays,  and  at  every  turn 
copies  of  improni|>tu8,  charades,  and  lines  by  the  hon-* 
onrable  Miss  C — ,  and  the  honourable  Mrs.  D — ^,were  put 
into  my  hands  by  young  ladies,  beg^ng  for  praise,  which 
it  was  seldom  in  my  power  conscientiously  to  bestow. 
I  early  had  a  foreboding — one  of  my  mother's  vresenti^ 
iii^/^_that  I  should  come  to  disgrace  with  Laoy  Anne 
Mowbray  about  some  of  these  cursed  scraps  of  poetry. 
Her  ladyship  had  one — shall  I  say  %~^cvliariiy.  She 
could  not  bear  that  any  one  should  differ  from  her  in 
matters  of  taste ;  and  though  she  regularly  disclaimed 
being  a  reading  lady,  she  was  most  assured  of  what  she 
was  most  ignorant.  With  the  assistance  of  Fowler's 
flattery,  together  with  that  of  all  the  hangers-on  at 
Brantefield  Priory,  her  temper  had  been  rendered  inca- 
pable of  bearing  contradiction.  But  this  defect  was  not 
immediately  apparent :  on  the  contrary.  Lady  Anne  was 
generally  thought  a  pleasant,  good-humoured  creature, 
and  most  people  wondered  that  the  daughter  could  be 
so  different  from  the  mother.  Lady  de  Brantefield  was 
universally  known  to  ba  positive  and  prejudiced^  Her 
prejudices  were  all  old-fashioned,  and  ran  durectly  coun- 
ter to  the  habits  of  her  acquaintance.  Lady  Anne's,  on 
the  contrary,  were  all  in  favour  of  the  present  fashion, 
whatever  it  might  be,  and  ran  smoothly  with  the  popular 
stream.  The  violence  of  her  temper  could,  therefore, 
scarcely  be  suspected,  till  something  opposed  the  cur- 
rent :  a  small  ODstacle  would  then  do  the  business^- 
would  raise  the  stream  suddenly  to  a  surprising  height, 
and  would  produce  a  tremendous  noise.  It  was  my  ill- 
fortune  one  unlucky  day  to  cross  Lady  Anne  Mowbray's 
humour,  and  to  oppose  her  opinion.  It  was  about  a 
trifle ;,  but  trifles,  mdeed,  made,  with  her,  the  sum  of 
human  things.  She  came  one  morning,  as  it  was  her 
custom,  to  loiter  away  her  time  at  my  mother's  till 
the  proper  hour  for  |^oing  out  to  visit.  For  five  minutes 
she  sat  at  some'  fashionable  kind  of  work — wafer  worky  I 
think  it  was  called,  a  work  which  has  been  long  since 
consigned  to  the  mice ;  then  her  ladyship  yawned,  and 
exclaiming,  "  Oh,  those  lines  of  Lord  Chesterfield's, 
which  Colonel  Topham  gave  me ;  111  copy  them  into 
my  album  t — Mrs.  Harrington,  I  lent  it  to  3rou.  Oh ! 
here  it  is.  Mr.  Harrington,  you  will  fiuish.copy ing  this 
for  me."  So  I  was  set  down  to  the  alhtm  to  copy— 
Advice  to  a  Lady  in  AiUumn, 
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** AMes*  nulk» balf  apint,  take  at  MTao,  or  befiM*." 

My  mother,  who  saw  that  I  did  not  relish  the  asses* 
milk,  put  in  a  word  for  me. 

**My  dear  Lady  Anne,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  write 
these  lines  in  yonr-album,  for  they  were  in  print  long 
ago,  in  every  lady's  old  memorandum-book,  and  in  Dods^ 
ley's  Collection,  I  believe." 

^  But  still  that  was  quite  a  different  thing,"  Lady  Anne 
said,  *'  from  having  them  in  her  album ;  so  Mr.  Harring- 
ton must  be  so  very  good." 

I  did  not  understand  the  particular  use  of  copying  in 
my  illegible  hand  what  could  be  so  much  better  read  ia 
pnnt ;  but  it  was  all-sufficient  that  her  ladyship  chose  it. 
When  I  had  copied  the  verses  I  must.  Lady  Anne  said, 
read  the  lines  and  admire  them.  But  1  had  read  them 
twenty  times  before,  and  I  could  not  say  that  they  were 
as  fresh  the  twentieth  reading  as  at  the  first.  Lord 
Mowbray  came  in,  and  she  ran  to  her  brother : — "  Mow- 
bray !  can  any  thing  in  nature  be  prettier  than  these 
verses  of  Lord  Chesterfield  ?  Mowbray,  you  who  are  a 
judge,  listen  to  these  two  lines : 

*  Tin  dews  of  th«  evening  moat  caveAilly  eboiit 
Tbostt  teara  of  tjle  sky  for  the  loss  of  tbe  aoa.' 

JViw,  here's  your  friend,  Mr.  Harrington,  says  it's  only 
a  jyrettinessj  and  something  about  Ovid.  Vm  sure  I  wish 
you'd  advise  some  of  your  friends  to  leave  their  classics, 
as  you  did,  at  the/«iusty  university.  What  have  we  to 
do  with  Ovid  in  London !  You,  yourself,  Mr.  Harrington, 
who  set  up  for  such  a  critic,  what  fault  can  you  find, 
pray,  with 

**  'Keep  all  ecdd  flrom  your  breaat,  there's  already  too  mitoh.*  * 

By  the  lady's  tqpe  of  voice,  raised  complexion,  and 
whole  air  of  the  head,  1  saw  the  danger  was  jimminent, 
and  to  avoid  the  coming  storm  I  sheltered  myself  under 
the  cover  of  modesty ;  but  Mowbray  dragged  me  oiit  to 
make  sport  for  himself. 

"Oh!  Harrington,  tha^  will  never  do.  No  critic! 
No  judge !  You !  with  all  your  college  honours  fresh 
about  you.  Come,  come,  Harrington;  pronounce  you 
must.    Is  this  poetry  or  not  ? 

*  Kttfi  att  eold/rom  ytmr  hreaHj  therms  tUready  too  much.*  * 
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"  Whether  prose  or  poetry,  I  pronounce  it  to  be  very 
good  advice." 

"  Grood  advice  !  the  thing  of  all  others  I  have  the 
most  detested  from  my  childhood,'*  cried  Lady  Arnie ; 
"  but  I  insist  upon  it,  it  is  good  poetry,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton." 

"  And  equally  good  grammar,  and  good  English,  and 
good  sense,"  cried  her  brother,  in  an  ironical  tone. 
'*  Come,  Harrington,  acknowledge  it  all,  man— *all  equally. 
Never  stop  half-way  when  a  young — and  such  a  young 
lady,  summons  you  to  surrender  to  her  your  truth,  taste, 
and  common  sense.  Gi^  her  a'  the  plea,  or  you'll  get  na 
good  of  a  woman's  hands." 

'*  So,  sir ! — So,  my  lord,  you  are  against  me  too,  and 
you  are  mocking  me  too,  I  find.  I  humbly  thank 
you,  gentlemen,"  cried  Lady  Anne,  in  a  high  tone  of 
disdain ;  "  from  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  a  nobleman 
who  has  been  on  the  continent,  I  might  have  e:q)ected 
more  politeness.  .  From  a  Cambridge  scholar  no  won- 
der !" 

My  mother  laid  down  her  netting  in  the  middle  of  a 
row  and  came  to  keep  the  peace.  But  it  was  too  late  ; 
Lady  Anne  was  deaf  and  blind  with  passion.  She  con- 
fessed she  could  not  see  of  what  use  either  of  the  uni- 
versities were  in  this  world,  except  to  make,  bears  and 
bores  of  young  men. 

Her  ladyship,  fluent  in  anger  beyond  conception, 
poured,  as  she  turned  from  her  brother  to  mo,  and  from 
me  to  her  brother,  a  flood  of  nonsense  which,  when  it 
had  once  broke  bounds,  there  was  no  restraining  in  its 
course.  Amazed  at  the  torrent,  my  mother  stood  aghast ; 
Mowbray  burst  into  unextinguishable  laughter:  I  pre- 
served my  gravity  as  long  as  I  possibly  could ;  I  felt  the 
risible  infection  seizing  me,  and  that  malicious  Mowbray, 
just  when  he  saw  me  in  the  struggle— the  agony — sent 
me  back  such  an  image  of  my  own  length  of  face  that 
there  was  no  withstanding  it.  I,  too,  breaking  all  boimds 
of  decorum,  gave  way  to  visible  and  audible  laughter ; 
and  from  which  I  was  first  recovered  by  seeing  the  lady 
burst  into  tears,  and  by  hearing,  at  the  same  moment, 
my  mother  pronoimce,  in  a  tone  of  grave  displeasrure, 
•*Very  ill-bred,  Harrington!"  My  mother's  tone  of 
displeasure  affecting  me  much  more  than  the  young 
lady's  tears,  I  hastened  to  beg  pardon,  and  I  humbled 
myself  before  Lady  Anne;  but  she  spumed  me,  and 
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Mowbray  laughed  the  more.  Mowbray,  1  belieTe,  really 
wished  that  I  should  like  his  sister ;  yet  he  could  not 
refrain  from  indulging  his  taste  for  ridicule,  even  at  her 
expense. 

My  mother  wondered  how  Lord  Mowbray  could  tease 
his  sister  in  such  a  manner ;  and  as  for  Harrington,  she 
really  thought  he  had  known  that  the  first  law  of  good- 
breeding  is  never  to  say  or  do  any  thing  that  can  hurt 
another  person's  feelings. 

**  Never  intentionally  to  hurt  another's  feelings,  ma'am," 
said  I ;  "  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  plead  the  innocence 
of  my  intentions." 

^  Oh,  yes !  there  was  no  malicious  irUent,  Not  guilty 
— not  guilty !"  cried  Mowbray.  '*  Anne,  you  acqmt  him 
there,  don't  you,  Anne  1" 

Anne  sobbed,  but  spoke  not. 

^  It  is  little  consolation,  and  no  compensation,  to  the 
person  who  is  hurt,"  said  my  mother,  "  that  the  offender 
pleads  he  did  not  mean  to  say  or  do  any  thing  rude :  a 
rude  thing  is  a  rude  thing — ^the  intention  is  nothing — ^all 
we  are  to  judge  of  is  the  fact." 

**  Well,  but  after  all,  in  fact,"  said  Mowbray,  "  there 
was  nothing  to  make  anybody  seriously  angry." 

^  Of  that  everybody's  own  feelings  must  be  the  best 
judge,"  said  my  mother,  "  the  best  and  the  sole  judge." 

**'  Thank  Heaven !  that  is  not  the  law  of  hbel  yet^  not 
the  law  of  the  land  ye/,"  said  Mowbray;  *'no  know- 
ing what  we  may  come  to.  Would  it  not  be  hard, 
ma'am,  to  constitute  the  feelings  of  one  person  always 
sole  judge  of  the  intentions  of  another  1  though  in  cases 
like  the  present  I  submit.  Let  it  be  a  ruled  case  that  the 
sensibility  of  a  lady  shall  be  the  measure  of  a  gentle- 
man's guilt." 

**I  don't  judge  of  these  things  by  rule  and  measure," 
said  my  mother:  **try  my  smelling-bottle,  my  dear.** 
Very  few  people,  especially  women  of  delicate,  nerves 
and  quick  feelings,  could,  as  my  mother  observed,  bear 
to  be  laughed  at,  particularly  by  those  they  loved,  and 
especially  before  other  people  who  did  not  know  them 
perfectly.  My  mother  was  persuaded,  she  said,  that 
Lord  Mowbray  had  not  reflected  on  this  when  he  had 
laughed  so  inconsiderately. 

Mowbray  allowed  that  he  certainly  had  not  reflected' 
when  he  had  laughed  inconsiderately.  *'  So,  come, 
come,  Anne,  sister  Anne,  be  friends !"  then  playfully 
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tapping  his  sister  cm  the  back,  the  i^retty  but  siiltobadc 
of  the  neck,  he  tried  to  raise  the  drooping  head ;  but 
finding  ttie  chin  resist  the  upward  motion,  and  retire  - 
resentfuUy  from  his  touch,  he  turned  upon  his  heel,  and 
addressing  himself  to  me,  "  Well !  Uarrington,"  said 
he,  *'  the  news  of  the  day,  the  news  of  the  theatre,  which 
I  was  bringing  you  full  speed  when  I  stumbled  upon  this 
cursed  half-pint  of  asses'  milk,  which  Mrs.  Harrington 
was  so  angry  with  me  for  overturning." 

*^*  But  what's  the  news,  my  lord  1"  said  my  mother.  ~ 

'*  News  I  not  for  you,  ma'am,  only  for  Harrington ; 
news  ef  the  Jews." 

**  The  Jews  !"  said  ray  mother. 

'^  The  Jews !"  said  I^  both  in  the  same  breath,  but  in 
very  different  tones. 

**  Jews,  did  I  say  1"  replied  Mowbray :  "  Jew  I  should 
have  said." 

"  Mr.  Montenero  V  cried  I. 

'^  Montenero  ! — Can  you  think  of  nothing  but  Mr. 
Montenero,  whom  you've  never  seen,  and  never  will 
see  V 

"  Thank  you  for  that,  my  lord,"  said  my  mother ; "  one 
touch  from  you  is  worth  a  hundred  from  me." 

''  But^  of  what  Jew,  then,  are  you  taUiing  ?  and  what's 
your  news,  my  lord  V  said  I. 

'*  My  news  is  only — for  Heaven's  sake,  Harrington, 
don't  look  expecting  a  mountain,  for  'tis  only  a  mouse. 
The  news  is,  that  Macklin,  the  honest  Jew  of  Venice, 
has  got  the  pound,  or  whatever  number  of  pounds  he 
wanted  to  get,  from  the  manager's  heart ;  the  quar- 
rel's made  up,  and,  if  you  keep  your  senses,  you  may 
have  a  chance  to  see,  next  week,  this  famous  Jew  of 
Venice." 

"I  am  heartily  glad  of  it!"  cried  I,  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  And  is  that  all  ]"  said  my  mother,  coldly. 

"  Mr.  Harrington,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "  is  really  so 
enthusiastic  about  some  things,  and  so  cold  about 
others,  there  is  no  understanding  him :  he  is  very,  veir 
odd,'' 

Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  my  mother  took  to 
atone  for  my  offence,  and  notwithstanding  that  £  had 
humbled  myself  to  the  dust  to  obtain  pardon,  I  was  not 
forgiven. 

Lady  de  Brantefield,  Lady  Anne,  and  sotae  other  com- 
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fumy  dined  with  us ;  and  Mowbray,  who  seemed  to  be 
really  sorry  that  he  had  vexed  his  sister,  and  that  he 
had,  in  the  heyday  of  his  spirit,  unveiled  to  me  her  de- 
fects of  temper,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make 
up  matters  between  us.  At  dinner  he  placed  me  beside 
Anne,  little  sister  Anne;  but  no  caressing  tone,  no 
diminutive  of  kindness  in  English,  or  soft  Italian,  could 
touch  her  heart,  or  moVe  the  gloomy  purpose  of  her 
soul.  Her  sulky  ladyship  almost  turned  her  back  upon 
me,  as  she  listened  only  to  Colonel  Topham,  who  was 
on  the  other  side.  Mowbray  coaxed  her  to  eat,  but  she 
refused  every  thinff  he  offered — would  not  accept  even 
his  compliments— lis  compliments  on  her  pouf^wovUd. 
not  allow  him  to  show  her  off,  as  he  well  knew  how  to 
do,  to  advantage ;  would  not,  when  he  exerted  himself 
to  prevent  her  silence  from  being  remarked,  smile  at 
any  one  of  the  many  entertaining  things  he  said ;  she 
wonld  not,  in  short,  even  passively  permit  his  attempts 
to  cover  her  iH-humour,  and  to  make  things  pass  off 
well. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  higher  powers  drew  off  to 
cards,  and  when  Lady  Anne  had  her  phalanx  of  young 
ladies  round  her;  and  while  I  stood  a  defenceless 
young  man  at  her  mercy,  she  made  me  feel  her  ven- 
geance. She  talked  at  me  continually ;  and  at  every 
opening  gave  me  sly  cuts,  which  she  flattered  herself 
I  felt  sorely. 

Mowbray  turned  off  the  blows  as  fast  as  they  were 
aimed,  or  treated  them  all  as  playful  traits  of  lover-like 
malice,  tokens  of  a  lady's  favour. 

"  Ha !  a  good  cut.  Harrington ! — Happy  man ! — Up  to 
you  there,  Harrington !  High  favour  when  a  lady  con- 
descends to  remember  and  retaliate.  Paid  you  for  old 
scores !  Sign  you're  in  her  books  now ! — *  No  more  to 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Harrington' — a  fair  challenge  to  say  a 
great  deal  more  to  her." 

And  all  the  time  her  ladyship  was  aiming  to  vex,  and 
hoping  that  I  was  heartily  mortified,  as  from  my  silence 
and  melancholy  countenance  she  concluded  that  I  was ; 
^,  in  reality,  I  stood  deploring  that  so  pretty  a  creature  had 
i  so  mean  a  mind.  The  only  vexation  I  felt  was  at  hen 
haying  destroyed  the  possibility  of  my  enjoying  that 
delightful  illusion  which  beauty  creates. 

My  mother,  who  had  been,  as  she  said,  quite  nervous 
aU  tius  evening,  at  last  brought  Lady  Anne  to  terms, 
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and  patched  up  a  peace,  by  prevailing  on  Ladjr  de 
Brantefield,  who  could  not  be  prevailed  on  by  any  one 
else,  to  make  a  party  to  go  to  some  new  play  whicli 
Lady  Anne  was  dying  to  see.  It  was  a  sentimental 
comedy,  and  I  did  not  much  like  it ;  however,  I  was 
all  complaisance  for  my  mother's  sake,  2xA  she  in  return 
renewed  her  promise  to  go  with  roe  to  patronise  Shy- 
lock. 

;     By  the  extraordinary  anxiety  my  mother  showed,  and 

'by  the  pains  she  took  that  there  should  be  peace  between 

Lady  Anne  and  me,  I  perceived,  what  had  never  before 

struck  me,  that  my  mother  wished  me  to  be  in  love  with 

her  ladyship. 

Now  I  could  sooner  have  been  in  love  with  Lady  de 
Brantefield.  Give  her  back  a  decent  share  of  youth  and 
beauty,  I  think  I  could  sooner  have  liked  the  mother 
than  the  daughter. 

By  the  force  and  plastic  power  of  my  imagination,  I 
could  have  turned  and  moulded  Lady  de  Brantefield,  with 
all  her  repulsive  haughtiness,  into  a  Clelia,  or  a  Princess 
de  Cleves,  or  something  of  the  Richardson  full-dressed 
heroine,  with  hoop  and  fan,  and  stand,  off,  man! — and 
then  there  would  be  cruelty,  and  difficulty,  and  incom- 
prehensibility— something  to  be  conquered — something^ 
to  be  wooed  and  won.  But  with  Lady  Anne  Mowbray 
my  imagination  had  nothing  to  work  upon,  no  point  to 
dwell  on,  nothing  on  which  a  lover's  fancy  could  feed  : 
there  was  no  doubt,  no  hope,  no  fear,  no  reserve  of  man- 
ner, no  dignity  of  mind. 

My  mother,  I  believe,  now  saw  that  it  would  not  do, 
at  least  for  the  present ;  but  she  had  known  many  of 
Cupid's  capricious  turns.  Lady  Anne  w^s  extremely 
pretty,  and  universally  allowed  to  be  so ;  her  ladyship 
was  much  taken  notice  of  in  public,  and  my  mother 
knew  that  young  men  ai'e  vain  of  having  their  mistresses 
and  wives  admired  by  our  sex.  But  my  mother  calcu- 
lated ill  as  to  my  particular  character.  To  the  Opera 
and  to  Ranelagh,  to  the  Pantheon,  and  to  all  the  fashiop- 
able  public  places  of  the  day,  I  had  had  the  honour  of 
attending  Lady  Anne ;  and  I  had  had  the  glory  of  hearing 
"Beautiful!"—"  Who  is  she  1"— and  "Who  is  with  her  1" 
My  Vanity,  I  own,  had  been  flattered,  but  no  further. 
My  imagination  was  always  too  powerful,  my  passions 
too  sincere  and  too  romantic,  to  be  ruled  by  the  opin- 
.  ions  of  others,  or  to  become  the  dupe  of  personal  vanity 
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My  mother  had  fancied  that  a  month  or  two  in  London 
would  have  brought  my  imagination  down  to  be  content 
with  the  realities  of  fashionable  life.  My  mother  was 
r^ht  as  to  the  fact,  but  wrong  in  her  conclusion.  This 
did  not  incline  me  more  towards  Lady  Anne,  but  it  dis- 
inclined me  towards  marriage. 

My  exalted  ideas  of  love  were  lowered — ^my  morning 
risioos  of  life  fled — I  was  dispirited. 

Mowbray  had  rallied  me  on  my  pining  for  Cambridge, 
and  on  preferring  Israel  Lyons,  the  Jew,  to  him  and  all 
the  best  company  in  London.  - 
.  He  had  hurried  me  about  with  him  to  all  manner  of 
gayeties,  but  still  I  was  not  happy :  my  mind — my  heart 
wanted  something  more. 

Ii^this  my  Loudon  life  I  found  it  irksome  that  I  could 
never,  as  at  dear  Cambridge,  pause  upon  my  own  reflec- 
tions.    If  I  stopped  awhile,  "  to  plume  contemplation's 
wings,  so  ruffled  and  impaired,"  some  of  the  low  reali- 
ties, some  of  the  impertijient  necessities  of  fashionable 
Ufe,  would  tread  on  my  heels.    The  order  of  the  day  or 
night  was  for  ever  pressed  upon  me — and  the  order  of  the 
day  was  now  to  go  to  this  new  sentimental  comedy— 
my  mother's  favourite  actor,  the  silver-toned  Barry, 
was  to  play  the  lover  of  the  piece ;  so  she  was  sure  of 
as  many  fashionable  young  ladies  as  her  box  could  pos-- 
sibly  hold.      At  this  period,  in  England,  every  fashion- 
able belle  declared  herself  the  partisan  of  some  actor  or 
stress ;  and  every  fashionable  beau  aspired  to  the  char- 
acter of  a  dramatic  critic.      Mowbray,  of  course,  was 
distinguished  in  that  line,  and  his  pretty  little  sister. 
Lady  Anne,  was,  at  least  in  face,  formed  to  grace  the 
front  box.     The  hours  of  the  great  world  were  earlier 
then  than  they  are  now,  and  nothing  interfered,  indeed 
nothing  would  have  been  suffered  to  interfere,  with  the 
hour  for  the  play.     As  a  veteran  wit  described  it, 
"There  was  at  this  time  four  estates  in  the  English 
Constitution,  kings,  lords,  commons,  and  the  theatre." 
Statesmen,  courtiers,  poets,  philosophers,  crowded  pell- 
mell  with  the  white-gloved  beaux  to  the  stage-box  and 
the  pit.   It  was  thought  well-bred,  it  was  the  thing  to  be  in 
the  boxes  before  the  third  act,  even  before  the  second^ 
nay,  incredible  as  it  may  in  these  times  appear,  before 
the  first  act  began.    Our  fashionable  party  was  seate4 
lom^  iQiaut^s  before  the  curtain  drew  up. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
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Thk  beaux, an^  belles  in,  the  boxes  of  the  crowded 
theatre  had  bowed  and  courtesied,  for  in  those  days  beaux 
did  bow  and  belles  did  courtesy ;  the  impatient  sticks 
in  the  pit,  and  shrill  catcalls  in  the  gallery,  had  begua  to 
contend  with  the  music  in  the  orchestra;  and  thrice  had 
we  surveyed  the  house  to  recognise  everybody  whom 
anybody  knew,  when  the  door  of  the  box  next  to  ours,  the 
only  box  that  had  remained  empty,  was  thrown  open, 
and  in  poure  dan  over-dressed  party,  whom  nobody  knew* 
Lady  de  Brantefield,  after  one  reconnoitring  glance,  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  city  Goths  and  Vandals ;  and  with- 
out resting  her  glass  upon  them  for  half  a  moment, 
turned  it  to  some  more  profitable  field  of  speculation. 
There  was  no  gentleman  of  this  party,  but  a  portly  mat- 
ron towering  fibove  the  rest  seemed  the  principal  mover 
and  orderer  of  the  group.    The  awkward  bustle  they 
made,  facing  and  backing,  placing  and  changing  of  places, 
and  the  difficulty  they  found  in  seating  themselves,  were 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  high-bred  ease  of  the  ladies 
of  our  party.    Lady  Anne  Mowbray  looked  down  upon 
their  operations  with  a  pretty  air  of  quiet  surprise,  tinc- 
tured with  horror;  while  my  mother^s  shrinking  deli- 
cacy endeavoured  to  suggest  some  idea  of  propriety  to 
the  city  matron,  who  having  taken  her  station  next  to 
us  in  the  second  row,  had  at  last  seated  herself  so  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  back  part  of  her  head- 
dress was  in  my  mother's  face :  moreover,  the  citizen'^s 
huge  arm,  with  its  enormous  gause  cuff,  leaning  on  the 
partition  which  divided,  or  ought  to  have  divided,  her  from 
us,  considerably  passed  the  line  of  demarkation.    Lady 
de  Brantefield,  with  all  the  pride  of  all  the  De  Brantefields 
since  the  Norman  Conquest  concentrated,  in  her  coun- 
tenance, threw  an  excommunicating,  withering  look 
upon  the  arm — but  the  elbow  felt  it  not — it  never  stirred. 
The  lady  seemed  not  to  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff. 
In  happy  ignorance  she  sat  fanning  herself  for  a  few  sec- 
onds ;  then  suddenly  starting  and  stretching  forward  to 
the  front  row,  where  five  of  her  young  ladies  were 
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wedged,  6he  aimed  with  her  fan  at  each  of  their  backs 
in  quick  succeasion,  and  in  a  more  than  audible  whis- 
per asked,  **Cecy!  Issy!  Henny!  Queeney!  Miss 
Coates,  Where's  Berry  1" — ^All  eyes  turned  to  look  for 
Berry — "Oh!  mercy,  behind  in  the  back  row!  Miss 
Berry,  that  must  not  be — come  forward,  here's  my  place 
or  Qoeeney's,"  cried  Mrs.  Coates,  stretching  backward 
with  her  utmost  might  to  seize  some  one  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  back  row,  who  had  hitherto  been  invisible. 
We  expected  to  see  in  Miss  Berry  another  yulgarian 
produced,  but,  to  our  surprise,  we  beheld  one  who 
seemed  of -a  different  order  of  beings  from  those  by  whom 
she  was  surrounded.  Lord  Mowbray  and  i  looked  at  each 
other,  struck  by  the  same  sentiment,  pained  for  this  ele- 
gant timid  young  creature,  as  we  saw  her,  all  blushine 
and  reluctant,  forced  by  the  irresistible  fat  orderer  of 
all  things  to  "  step  up  on  the  seat,"  to  step  forward  from 
bench  to  bench,  and  then  wait  in  painful  pre-emi- 
nence while  Issy  and  Cecy>  and  Queeney,  and  Miss 
Ck)ates,  settled  how  they  could  make  room,  or  which 
should  vacate  her  seat  in  her  favour.  In  spite  of  the 
awkwardness  of  her  situation  she  stood  with  such  quiet, 
resigned,  yet  dignified  grace,  that  ridicule  could  not 
touch  her.  The  moment  she  was  seated  with  her  back 
to  us,  and  out  of  hearing,  Lady  de  Brantefield  turned  to 
her  son  and  asked  **  Who  is  she  ?" 

"  An  East  Indian,  I  should  guess,  by  her  dark  com- 
plexion," whispered  Lady  Anne  to  me. 

Some  feather  or  lappet  intercepted  my  view  of  her 
face,  but  from  the  glimpse  I  caught  of  it  as  she  passed, 
it  struck  me  as  uncommonly  interesting,  though  with  a 
peculiar  expression^  and  foreign  air — whether  she  was 
oandsome  or  not,  though  called  upon  to  decide,  I  could  not 
determine.  But  now  our  attention  was  fixed  on  the 
stage.  It  was  announced  to  the  audience  that,  owing 
to  the  sudden  illness  of  the  actor  who  was  to  have  per- 
formed the  principal  part  in  .the  comedy  advertised  foi 
this  night,  there  was  a  necessity  for  changing  the  play, 
and  they  should  give  in  its  stead  the  Merchant  of 
Venice. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  Macklin  the  Jew ! — ^Mur- 
murs of  discontent  from  the  ladies  in  my  box,  who 
regretted  their  sentimental  comedy  and  their  silver- toned 
Barry,  were  all  lost  upon  me ,-  I  rejoiced  that  I  should 
see  Macklin  in  Shylock.    Before  the  performance  began, 
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my  attention  was  again  cai]ght>by  the  proceedings  of 
the  persons  in  the  next  box.  There  seemed  to  be  some 
sudden  cause  of  distress,  as  I  gathered  from  exclama- 
tions of  "  How  unlucky ! — How  distressing ! — What 
shall  we  do  1 — What  can  we  do  1  Better  go  away — 
carriage  gone!— must  sit  it  out — Maybe  she  wont 
mind — Oh !  she  will ! — Shylock !— Jessica  !~How  unfor- 
tunate 1 — ^poor  Miss  Berry !" 

**  Jessica !"  whispered  Mowbray  to  me,  with  an  arch 
look :  'Uet  me  pass/'  added  he,  just  touching  my  shoul- 
der. He  made  his  way  to  a  young  lady  at  the  other  end 
of  the  box;  and  I,  occupying  immediately  the  ceded 
place,  stationed  myself  so  that  I  had  a  better  view  of 
my  object,  and  could  observe  her  without  b^ing  seen  by 
any  one.  She  was  perfectly  still,  and  took  no  notice  of 
the  whispering  of  the  people  about  her,  though,  from 
an  indescribable  expression  in  the  air  of  the  back  of  her 
head  and  neck,  I  was  convinced  that  she  heard  all  that 
passed  among  the  young  and  old  ladies  in  her  box.  The 
play  went  on — Shylock  appeared — ^I  forgot  every  thing 
out  him. — Such  a  countenance ! — ^such  an  expression  of 
latent  mahce  and  revenge,  of  every  thing  detestable  in 
human  nature !  Whether  speaking  or  silent,  the  Jew 
fixed  and  kept  possession  of  my  attention.  It  was  an 
incomparable  piece  of  acting:  much  as  my  expecta- 
tions had  been  raised,  it  far  surpassed  any  thing  I  had 
conceived— I  forgot  it  was  Macklin,  I  thought  only  of 
Shylock.  In  my  enthusiasm  I  stood  up,  I  pressed  for- 
ward, I  leaned  far  over  towards  the  stage  that  I  might  not 
lose  a  word,  a  look,  a  gesture.  When  the  act  finished, 
as  the  curtain,  fell,  and  the  thunders  of  applause  died 
away,  1  heard  a  soft  low  sigh  near  me ;  I  looked  and 
saw  the  Jewess !  She  had  turned  away  from  the  young 
ladies  her  companions,  and  had  endeavoured  to  screen 
herself  behind  the  pillar  against  which  I  had  been  lean- 
ing. I  had,  for  the  first  time,  a  full  view  of  her  face  and 
of  her  countenance,  of  great  sensibility,  painfully,  proudly 
repressed.  She  looked  up  while  my  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her — a  sudden  and  deep  colour  spread  over  her 
face  and  mounted  to  her  temples.  In  my  confusion  I 
did  the  very  thing  I  should  not  have  done,  and  said  the 
thing  of  all  others  I  should  not  have  said.  I  expressed 
a  fear  that  I  had  been  standing  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  her  from  seeing  Shylock ;  she  bowed  mildly 
and  was,  I  believe,  going  to  ppeak. 
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^  You  have  iad^ied,  aur,**  iotemipfted  BCrs.  Coatea, 
**  stood  so  that  nobody  could  see  nothing  but  yourself. 
So,  since  you  mention  it,  and  speak  without  an  intro- 
duction, excuse  me  if  I  suggest,  against  the  next  act,  that 
this  young  lady  has  never  been  at  a  play  before  in  her 
life — in  London,  at  least.  And  though  it  Vn'i  the  play  I 
should  have  chose  for  her,  yet  since  she  is  here,  'tis 
better  that  she  should  see  something  than  nothing,  if 
gentlemen  will  give  her  leave." 

I  bowed  in  sign  of  submission  and  repentance ;  and 
was  retiring,  so  as  to  leave  my  place  vacant,  and  a  fulJ 
opening  to  the  stage.  But  in  a  sweet,  gentlewoman-like 
voice,  seemingf  perhaps,  more  delightful  from  contrast, 
the  young  lady  said  that  she  had  seen  and  could  se^ 
quite  as  much  as  she  wished  of  the  play ;  and  she  begged 
that  I  would  not  quit  my  place.  "I  should  obhge 
her,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone, "  if  I  would  continue  to 
stand  as  I  had  done."  I  obeyed,  and  placed  myself  so  as 
to  screen  her  from  observation  during  the  whole  of  the 
next  act.  But  now,  my  pleasure  in  the  play  was  over. 
I  could  no  longer  enjoy  Macklin^s  incomparable  acting; 
I  was  so  apprehensive  of  the  pain  which  it  must  give  to 
the  young  Jewess.  At  every  stroke,  characteristic  of 
the  skilful  actor,  or  of  the  master  poet,  I  felt  a  strange 
mixture  of  admiration  and  regret.  I  almost  wished  th^ 
Shakspeare  had  not  written,  or  Macklin  had  not  acted, 
the  part  so  powerfully :  my  imagination  formed  such  a 
strong  conception  of  the  pain  the  Jewess  was  feeling, 
and  my  inverted  sympathy,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  so  over- 
powered my  direct  and  natural  feelings,  that  at  every 
uresh  development  of  the  Jew's  villaiqr  I  shrunk  ai 
though  I  had  myself  been  a  Jew. 

Each  exclamation  against  this  dog  of  a  Jew,  and  still 
more  every  reflection  on  Jewish  usury,  avarice,  and 
craelty,  I  felt  poignantly.  No  power  of  imagination 
could  make  me  pity  Shylock,  but  I  felt  the  force  of 
some  of  his  appeals  to  justice ;  and  some  passages  struck 
me  in  quite  a  new  light  on  the  Jewish  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

<'  Sfany  i  time  and  o(L 
In  the  Rialto,  yon  hare  rated  me, 
About  my  numeys  and  my  uaances: 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  ahrag ; 
For  aofibranoeiii  tbe  badge  of  all  oar  trib% 
Ton  oaU  me  miabeliever  1  cut-throat  dog ! 
And  apU  woa  i^y.^^wiih  Mbwdinp  i 
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And  all,  flir  qm  of  that  which  ia  my  oim. 
Wall,  than,  it  now  appeara  yon  naad  ny  halpi 
Go  10,  then— you  come  to  me,  aad  you  aay, 

Shyloek,  we  would  hare  moneya;  you  aay  ao. 

#  *  *  *  * 

Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondaman'a  key 
With  bated  breath,  and  whiap*ring  humbleneaa, 
Bay  thia— Fair  air,  you  apit  on  me  laat  Wednaaday  ; 
Touapurnadmaanchaday ;  another  time 
You  called  roe  dog ;  and  for  theae  courteaiea 
1*11  lend  you  thua  much  mMieya  f 

As  far  as  Shylock  was  concerned,  I  was  well  content 
he  should  be  used  in  such  a  sort ;  but  if  it  had  been  any 
X)thei:  human  creature,  any  other  Jew  even— if  it  had 
been  poor  Jacob,  for  instance,  whose  image  crossed  my 
recollection — I  believe  I  should  have  taken  part  with 
him.  Again,  I  was  well  satisfied  that  Antonio  should 
have  hindered  Shylock  of  half  a  million,  should  have 
laughed  at  his  losses,  thwarted  his  bargains,  cooled  his 
friends,  heated  his  enemies ;  Shylock  deserved  all  this : 
but  when  he  came  to  "  What's  his  reason  ? — ^I  am  a  Jew, 
Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?  Hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  or- 
gans, dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passidns  ?  fed  with 
the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to 
the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed 
and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer  as  a  Christian 
is? — If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed  ? — If  you  tickle  us, 
do  we  not  laugh  1-rIf  you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ? — 
and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall  we  not  revenge  %  If  we  are  like 
you  in  the  rest,  we  will  resemble  you  in  that.  If  a  Jew 
wrong  a  Christian,  what  is  his  humility  1 — Revenge.  If 
a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance  be, 
by  Christian  example  1 — ^Why,  revenge." 
I  felt  at  once  horror  of  the  individual  Shylock  and 
'  suhmission  to  the  strength  of  his  appeal.  During  the 
third  act,  during  the  Jessica  scenes,  I  longed  so  much 
to  have  a  look  at  the  Jewess,  that  I  took  an  opportunity 
of  changing  my  position.  The  ladies  in  our  box  were 
now  so  happily  occupied  with  some  young  officers  of  the 
guards,  that  there  was  no  further  danger  of  their  staring  at 
the  Jewess.  I  was  so  placed  that  I  could  see  her  without 
being  seen ;  and  during  the  succeeding  acts,  my  atten- 
tion was  chieffy  directed  to  the  study  of  all  the  changes 
in  her  expressive  countenance.  I  now  saw  and  heard 
the  play  solely  with  reference  to  her  feelings ;  I  antici* 
pated  every  stroke  which  could  touch  her,  and  became 
every  moment  more  and  more  interested  and  delighted 
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wero  just,  and  that  1  perfectly  knew  hor  to  read  her 
soul,  and  interpret  her  countenance.  I  saw  that  the 
struggle  to  repress  her  emotion  was  often  the  utmost 
she  could  enduve ;  and  at  last  I  saw,  or  fancied  I  saw, 
that  she  grew  so  pale,  that,  as  she  closed  her  eyes 
at  the  same  instant,  I  was  certain  she  was  going  to  faint ; 
and  quite  forgetting  that  I  was  an  utter  stranger  to  her, 
I  started  forward — ^and  then  unprovided  with  an  apology, 
could  only  turn  to  Mrs.  Coates,  and  fear  that  the  heat  of 
the  house  was  too  much  for  this  young  lady.  Mrs. 
Coates,  alarmed  immediately,  wished  that  they  could 
get  her  out  into  the  air,  and  regretted  that  her  gentle- 
naeB  were  not  with  their  party  to-night — ^there  could  be 
no  getting  servants  or  carriage — ^what  could  be  done  1 
I  eagrerly  offered  ray  services,  which  were  accepted,  and 
we  conducted  the  young  ladv  out.  She  did  not  faint ; 
she  struggled  against  it ;  and  it  was  evident  that  there 
was  no  sSfectation  in  the  case ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an 
anxious  desire  not  to  give  trouble,  and  a  great  dread  of 
exposing  herself  to  public  observation.  The  carriage, 
as  Mrs.  Coates  repeated  twenty  times,  was  ordered  not 
to  come  till  after  the  farce,  and  she  kept  on  hoping  and 
hoping  that  Miss  Berry  would  be  stout  enough  to  go  back 
to  see  *'  The  Maid  of  the  Oaks."  Miss  Berry  did  her 
utmost  to  support  herself ;  and  said  she  believed  she 
was  now  quite  well,  and  could  return ;  but  I  saw  she 
wished  to  get  away,  and  I  ran  to  see  if  a  chair  could  be 
had.  Lord  Mowbray,  who  had  assisted  in  conducting 
the  ladies  out,  now  followed  me ;  he  saw,  and  called  to 
one  of  his  footmen,  and  despatched  him  for  a  chair. 

'*  There,  now,*'  said  Mowbray,  "  we  may  leave  the 
rest  to  Mrs.poates,  who  can  elbow,  her  own  way  through 
it.  Come  back  with  me-^Mrs.  Abingdon  plays  lady  Bab 
Lardoon,  her  favourite  charactei^— she  is  incomparable, 
and  I  would  not  miss  it  for  the  world." 

I  begged  Mowbray  to  go  back,  for  I  could  not  leave 
these  ladies. 

*'  Well,"  said  he,  parting  from  me,  and  pursuing  his 
own  way,  "  I  see  how  it  is — I  see  how  it  will  be.  These 
things  are  ruled  in  Heaven  above,  or  hell  beneath.  'Tis 
in  vain  struggling  with  one's  destiny — so  you  to  your 
Jewess,  and  I  to  my  little  Jessica.  We  shall  have  her 
again,  I  hope,  in  the  farce,  the  prettiest  creature  I  ever 
•aw." 
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Mowbray  hastened  back  to  his  box,  and  how  kmg'  It 
might  be  between  my  return  to  the  Jewess,  and  the  ar* 
rival  of  the  chair,  I  do  not  know :  it  seemed  to  me  not 
aboye  two  minutes,  but  Mowbray  insisted  upon  it  that 
it  was  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour.    He  came  to  me  again 
just  as  I  had  received  one  look  of  silent  gratitude ;  and 
while  I  was  putting  the  young  lady  into  the  chair,  and 
'bustling  Mrs.  Coates  was  giving  her  orders  and  addresa 
to  the  sk^rvant,  Mowbray  whispered  me  that  my  mother 
was  in  an. agony,  and  had  sent  him  out  to  see  what  was 
become  of  me.     Mrs.  Coates,  all  thanks,  and  apologies, 
and  hurry,  now  literally  elbowed  her  way  back  to  her 
box,  expressing  her  reiterated  fears  that  we  should  lose 
the  best  part  of  **  The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,"  which  was 
the  only  farce  she  made  it  a  rule  ever  to  stay  for.    la 
spite  of  her  hurry  and  her  incessant  talking,  I  named 
the  thing  I  was  intent  upon.    I  said,  that  with  her 
permission  I  should  do  myself  the  honour  of  calling' 
upon  her  the  next  morning  to  inquire  after  Miss  Berry's 
health. 

'*  I  am  sure,  sir,"  .she  replied, "  Mr.  Alderman  Coates» 
and  myself,  will  be  particularly  glad  of  the  honour  of 
seeing  you  to-morrow,  or  any  time ;  and  moreoyer,  ^ir, 
the  young  lady,'*  added  she,  with  a  shrewd,  and  to  me 
offensive  smile,  "  the  young'lady  no  doubt's  well  worth 
inquiring  after — a  great  heiress,  as  the  saying  is,  as  rich 
as  a  Jew  she'll  be.  Miss  Montenero. 

*'  Miss  Montenero !"  repeated  Lord  Mowbray  and  I,  in 
the  same  instant.  "  I  thought,"  said  I,  **  that  this  young 
lady's  name  was  Berry." 

"  Berry,  yes— Berry,  we  cjdl  her,  we  who  are  inti- 
mate, I  call  her  for  short — ^that  is  short  for  Berenice, 
which  is  her  out  o'  the  way  Christian,  that  is,  Jewish 
name.  Mr.  Montenero,  the  father,  is  a  Spanish  oV 
American  Jew,  I'm  not  clear  which,4)ut  he's  a  charming 
man  for  a  Jew,  and  the  daughter  most  uncommon  fond 
of  him,  to  a  degree !  Can't  now,""  bear  any  reflections 
the  most  distant,  now,  sir,  upon  the  Jews,  which  was 
what  distressed  me  when  I  found  the  play  was  to  be 
this  Jew  of  Venice,  and  I  would  have  come  away, 
only  that  I  couldn't  possibly."  Here  Mrs.  Coates,  with- 
out any  mercy  upon  my  curiosity  about  Mr.  Monte- 
nero and  his  daughter,  digressed  into  a  subject  utterly 
uninteresting  to  me,  and  would  explain  to  us  the  reasons 
why  Mr,  Alderman  Coates  and  Mr.  Peter  Coates  her  aoa 
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y^xt  iiot  this  nigbt  of  her  party.  Thie  lasted  till  we 
ireached  her  box,  and  then  she  had  so  much  to  say  to  all 
the  Miss  Issys,  Cecys,  and  Hennys,  that  it  was  with  tho 
utmost  difficulty  I  could,  even  by  carefully  watching 
my  moment,  obtain  a  card  with  her  own,  and  another 
with  Miss  Montenero^s  address.  This  time  there  was 
no  danger  of  my  losing  it.  I  rejoiced  to  see  that  Miss 
Montenero  did  not  live  with  Mrs.  Coates. 

For  all   further  satisfaction  of  my  curiosity,  I  was 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  next  morning.^ 
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IhruNQ  the  whole  of  the  night,  sleeping  or  waking,  the 
images  of  the  fair  Jewess,  of  Shylock,  and  of  Mrs* 
Coates,  were  continually  recurring,  and  turning  into  one 
another  in  a  most  provoking  manner.  At  bre^fast  my 
mother  did  not  appear ;  my  father  said  that  she  had  not 
slept  well,  and  that  she  would  breakfast  in  her  own 
apartment ;  this  was  not  unusual ;  but  I  was  particularly 
sorry  that  it  happened  this  morning,  because  being  leA 
titcci-tite  with  my  father,  and  he  full  of  a  debate  on  the 
malt-tax,  which  he  undertook  to  read  me  from  the  rival 
papers,  and  to  make  me  understand  its  merits,  I  was 
compelled  to  sit  three -quart'ers  of  an  hour  longer  after 
breakfast  than  1  had  intended ;  so  that  the  plan  I  had 
formed  of  waiting  upon  Mr.  Montenero  very  earl^,  be- 
fore he  could  have  gone  out  for  the  day,  ^as  discon-* 
certed.  When  at  last  my  father  had  fairly  finished, 
when  he. had  taken  his  hat  and  his  cane,  and  departing, 
left  me,  as  I  thought,  happily  at  liberty  to  go  in  search 
of  my  Jewess,  another  detainer  came.  At  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  my  mother's  woman  appeared,  waiting  to  let 
me  know  that  her  lady  begged  I  would  not  go  out 
till  she  had  seen  me — adding  that  she  would  be  with  me 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

I  flung  down  my  hat,  I  believe,  with  rather  too  marked 
an  expression  oi  impatience;  but  five  minutes  after* 
ward  came  a  knock  at  the  door<  Mr.  Montenero  was 
announced,  and  I  blessed  my  mother,  my  father,  and  the 
malt-tax,  for  having  detained  me  at  home.  ^  The  first 
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appearance  of  Mr.  Montenero  more  than  answered  mjr 
expectations.  He  had  that  indescribable  air,  which,  in- 
dependency  of  the  fashion  of  the  day,  or  the  mode  of 
any  particular  country,  distinguishes  a  gentleman — dig- 
nined,  courteous,  and  free  from  affectation.  From  his 
figure  he  might  have  been  thought  a  SpsLniard — from  his 
complexion  an  East  Indian ;  but  he  had  a  peculiar  cast 
of  countenance,  which  seemed  not  to  belong  to  either 
nation.  He  had  uncommonly  black  penetrating  eyes, 
with  a  serious,  rather  melancholy,  but  very  benevolent 
expression.  He  was  past  the  meridian  of  life.  The 
lines  in  \i\s  face  were  strongly  marked  ;  but  they  were 
not  the  commonplace  wrinkles  of  ignoble  age,  nor  the 
contractions  of  any  of  the  vulgar  passions :  they  seemed 
to  be  the  traces  of  thought  and  feeling.  He  entered 
into  conversation  directly  and  easily.  I  need  not  say 
that  his  conversation  was  immediately  interesting,  for 
he  spoke  of  Berenice.  His  thanks  to  me  were,  I  thought, 
pecuharly  gentlemanlike,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little. 
Of  course,  I  left  him  at  liberty  to  attribute  her  indispo- 
sition to  the  heat  of  the  play-house,  and  I  stood  pre- 
pared to  avoid  mentioning  Shylock  to  Jewish  ears  ;  but 
I  was  both  surprised  and  pleased  by  the  openness  and 
courage  with  which  he  spoke  an  the  very  subject  from 
which  I  had  fancied  he  would  have  shrunk.  Instead  of 
looking  for  any  excuse  for  Miss  Montenero's  indispo- 
sition, he  at  once  named  •  the  real  cause  ;  she  had  been, 
he  said,  deeply  affected  by  the  representation  of  Shy- 
lock;  that  detestable  Jew,  whom  the  genius  of  the 
greatest  poet  that  ever  wrote,  and  the  talents  of  one 
of  the  greatest  actors  who  had  ever  appeared,  had  con- 
spired to  render  an  object  of  public  execration.  "  But 
recently  arrived  in  London,"  continued  Mr.  Monte- 
nero, "I  have  not  had  personal  opportunity  of  judging 
of  this  actor's  talent ;  but  no  Englishman  can  have  felt 
more  stroi^ly  than  I  have  the  power  of  your  Shak- 
speare's  genius  to  touch  and  rend  the  human  heart." 

Mr.  Montenero  spoke  English  with  a  foreign  accent, 
and  something  of  a  foreign  idiom ;  but  his  ideas  and 
feelings  forced  their  way  regardless  of  grammatical 
precision,  and  I  thought  his  foreign  accent  agreeable. 
To  an  Englishman,  what  accent  that  conveys  the  praise 
of  Shakspeare  can  fail  to  be  agreeable  f  The  most 
certain  method  by  which  a  foreigner  can  introduce  him- 
self at  (Nice  t6  the  good-will  and  good  opinion  of  an 
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Englishman  is  by  thus  doing  homage  to  this^  national 
object  of  idolatry.  I  perceived  that  Mr.  MoDtenero*s 
was  not  a  mere  compliment — ^he  spoke  with  real  feeir 
ing. 

*^In  this  instance,**  resumed  he,  **  we  poor  Jews  haT# 
felt  yoar  Shak^peare's  power  to  omr  cost— too  severely, 
and,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  rather  unjustly, 
you  are  aware." 

^*  Considering  aU  the  drcumstaneeSf^^  I  did  not  precisely 
understand ;  but  I  endeavoured,  as  well  as  I  could,  to 
make  some  genera]  apology  for  Shakspeare's  severity, 
by  adverting  to  the  time  when  he  wrote,  and  the  preju- 
dices which  then  prevailed. 

<«  True,'*  said  he,  **  and  as  a  dramatic  poet,  it  was  his 
business,  I  acknowledge,  to  take  advantage  of  the  popu- 
lar prejudice  as  a  pawer-^aa  a  means  of  dramatic  pathos 
and  effect ;  yet  you  will  acknowledge  that  we  Jews  must 
feel  it  peculiarly  hard,  that  the  truth  of  the  story  on 
which  the  poet  founded  his  plot  should  have  been  com- 
pletely sacrificed  to  fiction,  so  that  the  characters  were 
not  only  misrepresented,  but  reversed." 

I  did  not  know  to  what  Mr.  Montenero  meant  to  allude : 
however,  I  endeavoured  to  pass  it  off  with  a  slight  bow 
of  general  acquiescence,  and  the  hundred-times-quoted 
remark,  that  poets  always  succeed  better  in  fiction  than 
in  truth.  Mr.  Montenero  had  quick  penetration— he 
saw  my  evasion,  and  would  not  let  me  off  so  easily. 
He  explained. 

"In  the  true  story*  from  which  Shakspeare  took  the 
plot  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  it  was  a  Christian  who 
acted  the  part  of  the  Jew,  and  the  Jew  that  of  the 
Christian ;  it  was  a  Christian  who  insisted  upon  having 
the  pound  of  flesh  from  next  the  Jew's  heart.  But,"  as 
Mr.  Montenero  repeated, ''  Shakspeare  was  right,  as  a 
dramatic  poet,  in  reversing  the  characters." 

Seeing  me  struck,  and  a  little  confounded,  by  this 
statement,  and  even  by  his  candour,  Mr.  Montenero 
said,  that  perhaps  his  was  only  the  Jewish  version  of  the 
story,  and  he  quickly  went  on  to  another  subject,  one 
far  more  agreeable  to  me — to  Berenice.  He  hoped  that 
I  did  not  suspect  her  of  affectation  from  any  thing  that 
had  passed ;  be  was  aware,  little  as  he  knew  of  fine 
ladies,  that  they  sometimes  were  pleased  to  make  them- 

*  See  Sterene'e  Li  A  of  Slxtm  V.,  ud  Mahme^e  Shakspeare 
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selves  noticed,  perhaps  rather  troublesome,  by  the  dis- 
play of  their  sensibility ;  but  he  assured  me  that  his 
Berenice  was  not  of  this  sort. 

Of  this  I  was  perfectly  convinced.  The  moment  he 
pronounced  the  name  of  Berenice,  he  paused,  and  looked 
as  if  he  were  afraid  he  should  say  too  much  of  her ; 
and  1  suppose  I  looked  as  I  felt— afraid  that  he  would 
not  say  enough.  He  gently  bowed  his  head  and  went 
on.  "  There  are  reasons  why  she  was  peculiarly  touched 
and  moved  by  that  exhibition.  Till  she  came  to  Eu- 
rope  ^to  England — she  was  not  aware,  at  least  not  prac- 
tically aware,  of  the  strong  prepossessions  which  still 
prevail  against  us  Jews."  He  then  told  me  that  his 
daughtferhad  passed  her  childhood  chiefly  in  America, 
"  in  a  happy  part  of  that  country,  where  religious  dis- 
tinctions are  scarcely  known — where  character  and 
talents  are  all  sufficient  to  attain  advancement — where 
the  Jews  form  a  respectable  part  of  the  community — 
where,  in  most  instances,  they  are  liberally  educated, 
many  following  the  honourable  professions  of  law  and 

Ehysic  with  credit  and  ability,  and  associating  with  the 
est  society  that  country  affords.  Living  in  a  retired 
village,  her  father's  the  only  family  of  Israelites  who 
resided  in  or  near  it,  all  her  juvenile  friendships  and  at- 
tachments had  been  formed  with  those  of  different  per- 
suasions ;  yet  each  had  looked  upon  the  variations  of 
the  other  as  things  of  course,  or  rather  as  things  which 
do  not  affect  the  moral  character — differences  which 
take  place  in  every  society." — "  My  daughter  was,  there- 
fore, Ul  prepared,"  said  Mr.  Montenero, "  for  European 
prepossessions ;  and  with  her  feeling  heart  and  strong 
affection  for  those  she  loves,  no  wonder  that  she  has 
often  suffered,  especially  on  my  account,  since  we  came 
to  England ;  and  she  has  become,  to  a  fault,  tender  and 
susceptible  on  this  point." 

I  could  not  admit  that  there  was  any  fault  on  her  part ; 
but  I  regretted  tl^at  England  should  be  numbered  ^mong 
the  countries  subject  to  such  prejudices.  I  hoped,  I 
added,  that  such  illiberality  was  now  confined  to  the 
vulgar,  that  is,  the  ill-educated  and  the  ill-informed. 

The  well-educated  and  well-informed,  he  answered, 
were,  of  course,  always  the  most  liberal,  and  were  usually 
the  same  in  all  countries.  He  begged  pardon  if  he  had 
expressed  himself  too  generally  with  respect  to  England. 
It  was  the  common  fault  of  strangers  and  foreigners  to 
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generalize  too  quickly,  and  to  judge  precipitately  of  the 
whole  of  a  community  from  a-part.  The  foct  was,  that 
be  had,  by  the  business  Which  brought  him  to  London, 
been  unfortunately  thrown  among  some  yulgar  rich  of 
contracted  minds,  who,  though  they  were,  as  he  was 
-willing  to  believe,  essentially  good  and  good-natured 
persons,  had  made  his  Berenice  suffer  sometimes  more 
than  they  could  imagine  by  their  want  of  deUcacyy  and 
want  of  toleration. 

As  Mr.  Montenero. spoke  these  words,  the  image t>f 
vulgar,  ordering  Mrs.  Coates — ^that  image  which  had 
persecuted  me  half  the  night,  by  ever  obtrading  between 
me  and  the  fair  Jewess — ^rose  again  full  in  my  view. 
I  settled  immediately,  that  it  was  she  and  her  tribe  of 
Issys,  and  Cecys,  and  Henny  s,  and  Queeneys,  were  *'  the 
yulgar  rich"  to  whom  Mr.  Montenero  alluded.  I  warmly 
expressed  my  indignation  against  those  who  could  have 
been  so  brutai  as  to  make  Miss  Montenero  suffer  by  their 
vile  prejudices. 

^BnUaly^^  Mr.  Montenero  repe&ted,  smiling  at  my 
warmth,  "is  too  strong  an  expression:  there  was  no 
brutality  in  the  case.  1  must  have  expressed  myself  iU 
to  give  rise  to  such  an  idea.  There  was  only  a  little 
want  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others — a  little 
want  of  liberality." 

Even  so  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  Miss 
Montenero  should  have  been,  on  her  first  arrival  in 
England,  thrown  among  persons  who  might  give  her 
quite  a  false  idea  of  the  English,  and  a  dislike  to  the 
country. 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  that  sort,"  he  replied.  "  Had 
she  been  disposed  to  judge  so  rashly  and  uncharitablv, 
the  humane  and  polite  attentions  she  met  with  last  night 
from  a  gentleman  who  was  an  utter  stranger  to  her,  and 
who  could  only  know  that  she  was  a  foreigner  and  in 
want  of  assistance,  must  have  be^n  to  her  at  once  con- 
viction and  reproof."  (I  bowed,  delighted  with  Mr. 
Montenero  and  with  myself.) — "  But  I  hope  and  believe," 
continued  he,  "  that  my  Berenice  is  not  disposed  to  form 
uncharitable  judgments  either  of  individuals  or  nations ; 
especially  not  of  the  Enghsh,  of  whom  she  has,  from 
their  history  and  literature,  with  which  we  are  not' 
wholly  unacquainted,  conceived  the  highest  ideas." 

1  bowed  again,  though  not  quite  so  much  delighted 
with  this  general  compliment  to  my  nation  as  by  that 
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g»culiar  to  m^^self.  1  expressed  my  hopes  that  tto 
nglwh  would  justify  this  favourable  prepossession,  and 
that  on  farther  acquaintance  with  different  societies  itx 
London,  Mr.  and  Miss  Montenero  would  find,  that  among 
the  higher  classes  in  this  country  there  is  no  want  of 
liberality  of  opinion,  and  certainly  no  want  of  delicacy 
of  sentiment  and  manner — no  want  of  attention  to  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  of  a  different  persuasion  from 
ourselves.  Just  at  this  moment  my  mother  entered  the 
room.  Advancing  towards  Mr.  Montenero,  she  said, 
with  a  gracious  smile,  '*  You  need  not  introduce  us  to 
each  other,  my  dear  Harrington,  for  I  am  sure  that  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr«  Clive  from  India." 
"  Mr.  Montenero,  from  America,  ma^am." 
'*  Mr.  Montenero !  I.  am  happy  to  have  the  honour — 
the  pleasure — I  am  very  happy-^" 

My  mother's  politeness  struggled  against  truth ;  but 
while  I  feared  that  Mr.  Montenero's  penetration  woukl 
discern  that  there  was  r\o  pleasure  in  the  honour,  a  polite 
inquiry  followed  concerning  Miss  Montenero's  indisposi- 
tion. Then,  after  an  inefi^ctual  effort  to  resume  the  ease 
and  cordiality  of  her  manner,  my  mother  leaned  back 
languidly  on  the  sofa,  and  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  cloud  which  settled  on  her  brow  by  adverting  to  the 
sleepless  night  she  had  passed,  and  to  the  fears  of  an 
impending  headach ;  assuring  Mr.  Montenero  at  the  same 
time  that  society  and  conversation  were  always  of  ser- 
vice to  her.  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  detain,  and 
to  draw  him  out  before  my  mother,  because  I  felt  per- 
suaded that  his  politeness  of  manner,  and  his  style  of 
conversation,  would  counteract  ^ny  presentiment  or  preju- 
dice she  had  conceived  against  him  and  his  race.  He 
seemed  to  lend  himself  to  my  views,  and  with  benevolent 
politeness  exerted  himself  to  entertain  my  mother.  A 
Don  Quixote  was  on  the  table,  in  which  there  were  some 
good  prints,  and  from  these  he  took  occasibn  to  give  us 
many  amusing  and  interesting  accounts  of  Spain,  where 
he  had  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life.  From  Don 
Quixote  to  Gil  Bias— to  the  Due  de  Lerma— to  the  tower 
of  Segovia— to  the  Inquisition — to  the  Spanish  palaces 
and  Moorish  antiquities,  he  let  me  lead  him  backwards 
and  forwards  as  I  pleased.  My  mother  was  very  fond  of 
some  of  the  old  Spanish  ballads  and  Moorish  romances : 
t  led  to  the  Rio  Verde,  and  the  fair  Zaida,  and  the  Moor 
Alcanzor,  with  whom  both  in  their  Moorish  and  English 
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Aress  Mr.  Montenero  was  weU  acquaiBted,  and  of  whom 
he  was  enthusiastically  fond. 

My  mother  was  fond  of  paintings :  I  asked  some  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Spanish  painters,  particularly  about 
Murilio ;  of  one  of  his  pictures  we  had  a  copy,  and  my 
mother  had  often  wished  to  see  the  original.  Mr. 
Montenero  said  he  was  happy  in  having  it  in  his  power 
to  gratify  her  wish ;  he  possessed  the  original  of  this 
picture.  But  few  of  Murillo's  paintings  had  at  this  time 
found  their  way  out  of  Spain ;  national  and  regsd  phde 
had  preserved  them  with  jealous  care;  but  Mr.  Montenero 
had  inherited  some  of  Murillo^s  master-fneces.  These, 
and  a  small  but  valuable  collection  of  pictures  which  he 
had  been  many  years  in  forming,  were  now  in  England : 
they  were  not  yet  arranged  as  he  could  wish,  but  an 
atiartment  was  preparing  for  them^;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  should  be  happy  to  have  the  honour  of  showing 
them  to  us  and  to  any  of  our  friends.  He  particularly 
addressed  himself  to  my  mother ;  she  replied  in  those 
general  terms  of  acquiescence  and  gratitude  which  are 
used  when  there  is  no  real  intention  to  accept  an  invita* 
tion,  but  yet  a  wish  to  avoid  such  an  absolute  refusal  as 
should  appear  ill-bred.  I,  on  the  contrary,  sincerely 
eager  to  accept  the  offered  favour,  fixed  instantly  the 
time,  and  the  soonest  possible.  I  named  the  next  day 
at  one  o^clock.  Mr.  Montenero  then  took  his  leave,  and 
as  the  door  closed  after  him,  I  stood  before  my  mother, 
as  if  waiting  for  judgment ;  she  was  silent. 
Don't  you  think  him  agreeable,  ma*ani  ?" 
Very  agreeable." 

I  knew  you  would  think  so,  my  dear  mother;  an 
uncommonly  agreeable  man." 

«  But— '• 

"But  what,  ma'am  V 

"  But  so  much  the  worse.*' 

"How  so,  ma'am?  Because  he  is  a  Jew,  is  he 
forbidden  to  be  agreeable  V  said  I,  smiling. 

"Pray  be  serious,  Harrington — I  say  the  more  agree- 
able this  man  is,  the  better  his  manner,  the  more  exten- 
sive his  information,  the  higher  the  abilities  he  possesses, 
the  greater  are  his  means  of  doing  mischief." 

"  A  conclusive  argument,"  said  I, "  against  the  posses- 
sion of  good  manners,  information,  abilities,  and  every 
agreeable  and  useful  quality!  and  an  argument  equally 
applicable  to  Jews  and  Christians." 
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^Argument!**  repeated  my  mother:  '*I  know,  my 
dear,  I  am  not  capable  of  arguing  with  you^ndeed  I  am 
not  fond  of  arguments,  they  are  so  unfeminine :  I  seldom 
presume  to  gire  even  my  opinion,  except  on  subjects 
of  sentiment  9nd  feeling;  there  ladies  may  venture,  I 
suppose,  to  have  a  voice  as  well  as  gentlemen,  perhaps 
better,  sometimes.  In  the  present  esse  it  may  be  very 
ridiculous;  but  I  own  that,  notwithstanding  this  Mr. 
Montenero  is  what  you'd  call  an  uncommonly  agreeable 
man,  there  is  a  something  about  him — ^in  short,  I  feel 
something  like  an  antipathy  to  him«^and  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life  I  have  never  been  misled  by  'these 
antipat^s.  I  don't  say  they  are  reasonable,  I  only  say 
that  I  can't  help  feeling  them ;  and  if  they  never  mislead 
us,  you  know  they  have  all  the  force  of  mstincts,  and  in 
some  eases  instincts  are  superior  even  to  that  reason  of 
which  man  is  so  proud." 

I  did  not  advert  to  thet/*,  on  which  this  whole  reason- 
ing rested,  but  I  begged  my  mother  would  put  herself 
out  of  the  question  for  one  moment,  and  consider  to  what 
injustice  and  intolerance  such  antipathies  would  lead  in 
society. 

*'  Perhaps  in  general  it  might  be  so,"  she  said ;  "  but 
in  this  particular  instance  she  was  persuaded  she  was 
right  and  correct;  and  after  all,  is  there  a  human  being 
living  who  is  not  influenced  at  first  sight  by  countenance  ? 
Does  not  Lavater  say  that  even  a  cockchafer  and  a  dish 
of  tea  have  a  physiognomy  VJ    . 

I  could  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  admit  the  cock- 
chafer's physiognomy  in  our  judgment  of  characters. 
^  But  then,  ma'am,"  concluded  I,  **  before  we  can  judge, 
before  we  can  decide,  we  should  see  what  is  cidied  the 
play  of  the  countenance — we  should  see  the  working  of 
the  muscles.  Now,  for  instance,  when  we  have  seen 
Mr.  Montenero  two  or  three  times,  when  we  have 
studied  the  muscles  of  his  countenance — " 

**  1 !  I  study  the  muscles  of  the' man's  countenance !'' 
interrupted  my  mother,  indignantly ;  *'  I  never  desire  to 
see  him  or  his  muscles  again !  Jew,  Turk,  or  Mussuhnmi^ 
let  me  hear  no  more  about  him.  Seriously,  my  dear 
Harrington,  this  is  the  subject  on  which  I  wished  to 
speak  to  you  this  morning,  to  warn  you  from  forming 
this  dangerous  acquaintance.  I  dreamed  last  night—but 
I  know  you  won't  listen  to  dreams;  I  have  Sinresenti- 
ment — but  you  have  no  faith  in  presetUimeHis :  wnat  shall 
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I  say  to  yonl — Oh!  my  dear  HarriDgton,  I  appeal  to 
your  own  heart — your  own  feehnga,  your  own  con- 
aciencfe,  mast  tell  you  all  I  at  this  moment  foresee  and 
dread.  Oh!  with  your  ardent,  too  ardent  imagination— - 
your  susceptibility !  Surely,  surely,  there  is  an  absolute 
fatality  in  these  things!  At  the  very  moment  I  was 
preparing  to  warn  you,  Mr.  Montenero  appears,  and 
strengthens  the  dangerous  impression.  And  after  all 
the  pains  I  took  to  prevent  your  ever  meeting,  is  it  not 
extraordinary  that  you  should  meet  his  daughter  at  the 
playhouse?  Promise  me,  I  conjure  you,"  cried  she, 
turning  and  seizing  both  my  hands,  '^  promise  me,  my 
dear  son,  that  you  will  see  no  more  of  this  Jew  and 
Jewess." 

It  was  a  promise  I  could  not,  would  not  make : — some 
morning  visiters  came  in  and  relieved  me.  My  mother's 
imagination  was  as  vivacious,  but  not  as  tenacious  as 
my  own.  There  was  in  her  a  feminine  mobility,  which, 
to  my  masculine  strength  of  passion,  and  consequent 
tenacity  of  purpose,  appeared  often  inconceivable,  and 
sometimes  provoking.  In  a  few  minutes  her  fancy 
turned  to  old  china  aM  new  lace,  and  all  the  fears  which 
had  so  possessed  and  agitated  her  mind  subsided. 

Among  the  crowd  of  morning  visiters,  Lady  Anne 
Mowbray  ran  in  and  ran  out;  fortunately  she  could  not 
stay  one  minute,  and  still  more  fortunately  my  mother 
did  not  hear  a  word  she  said,  or  even  see  her  ladyship's 
exit  and  entrance,  so  many  ladies  had  encompassed  my 
mother's  sofa,  di^aying  charming  bargains  of  French 
lace.  The  subject  abstracted  their  attention,  and  en- 
grossed all  tiieir  faculties.  Lady  Anne  had  just  called 
to  tell  me  a  secret,  that  her  mother  had  been  saying  all 
the  mommg  to  everybody  how  odd  it  was  of  Mr.  Har- 
rington to  takcf  notice  whether  a  Jewess  fainted  or  not. 
Lady  Anne  said,  for  her  part  she  had  taken  my  part ; 
she  did  not  think  it  so  odd  of  me,  but  she  thought  it  odd 
and  ridiculous  of  the  Jewess  to  faint  about  Shylock. 
But  the  reason  she  called  was,  because  she  was  dying 
with  curiosity  to  know  if  I  had  heard  any  more  about 
the  Jewess.  Was  she  an  heiress  or  not  ?  I  must  find 
out  and  tell :  she  had  heard-^ut  she  could  not  stay  now 
agoing  to  ride  in  the  park. 

I  had  often  observed  tliat  my  mother's  presenti$n^nU 
varied  from  day  to  day,  according  to  the  state  of  tier 
nerves,  or  of  some  8lvB;ht  external  circumstances     I 
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was  extremely  anxious  to  prevail  upon  her  to  aecom* 
pany  me  to  see  the  Spanish  pictures,  and  I  therefore 
put  off  mv  visit  for  a  day,  when  I  found  my  mother  had 
engaged  herself  to  attend  a  party  of  fair  enoouragers  of 
smuggling  to  a  cheap  French  lace  shop.  I  wrote  an 
apology  to  Mr.'  Montenero,  and  heaven  knows  how 
much  it  -cost  me.  But  my  heroic  patience  was  of  no 
avail ;  I  could  not  persuade  my  mother  to  accompany 
me.  To  all  her  former  feelings,  the  pride  of  opinion 
and  the  jealousy  of  maternsd  affection  were  now  added ; 
she  was  piqued  to  prove  herself  in  the  right,  and  vexed 
to  see  that,  right  or  wrong,  I  would  not  yield  to  her 
entreaties.  I  thought  I  acted  solely  from  the  dictates 
of  pure  reason  and  enlightened  philanthrophy. 
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Mowbray  was  curious,  he  said,  to  know  how  the 
Jewess  would  look  hy  daylight,  and  he  begged  that  he 
might  accompany  me  to  see  the  pictures.  As  I  had 
told  him  that  I  had  permission  to  take  with  me  any  of 
my  friends,  I  could  not  refuse  his  request,  though  I  must 
own  that  I  would  rather  have  gone  without  him.  I  was 
a  little  afraid  of  his  raillery,  and  of  the  quickness  of  his 
observation.  During  our  walk,  however,  he  with  ad- 
dress—with that  most  irresistible  kind  of  address,  which 
assumes  an  air  of  perfect  frankness  and  cordiality,  con- 
trived to  dissipate  my  feelings  of  embarrassment ;  and 
by  the  time  we  got  to  Mr.  Montenero's  door,  I  rejoiced 
that  I  had  with  me  a  friend  and  supporter. 

"A  handsome  house — a  splenoid  house,  this,"  said 
Mowbifay,  looking  up  at  the  front,  as  we  waited  for 
admission.  ''  If  the  inside  agree  with  the  out,  faith, 
Harrington,  your  Jewish  heiress  will  soon  be' heard  of 
on  ^Change,  and  at  Court  too,  you^ll  see.  Make  haste 
and  secure  your  interest  in  her,  I  advise  you.** 

To  our  great  disappointment  the  servant  told  us  that 
neither  Mr.  nor  Miss  MonteQero  was  at  home.  But 
orders  had  been  left  with  a  young  man  of  his  to  attend 
me  and  my  company.  At  this  moment  I  heard  a  well- 
known  voice  on  ^he  stairs,  and  Jacob,  poor  Jacob,  ap- 
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pftared :  joy  flashed  inliis  face  at  the  sight  of  me ;  he  flew 
down  stairs,  and  across  the  hall,  exclaiming,  *'  It  is — ^it 
IS  my  own  good  Mr.  Harrington !" 

But  he  started  back  at  the  sight  of  Mowbray,  and  his 
whole  countenance  and  manner  changed.  In  an  em- 
barrassed voice  he  began  to  explain  why  Mr.  Montenero 
was  not  at  home ;  that  he  had  waited  yesterday  in  hopes 
of  seeing  me  at  the  appointed  time,  till  my  note  of 
apology  had  arrived.  I  had  not  positively  named  any 
day  for  my  visit,  and  Mr.  Montenero  had  particular 
business  that  obliged  him  to  go  out  this  morning,  but 
that  he  would  be  back  ih  an  hour :  "  Meantime,  sir,  as 
Mr.  Mont-enero  had  desired,"  said  Jacob,  ^4  shall  have  the 
honour  of  showing  the  pictures  to  you  and  your  friend.** 

It  was  not  till  he  came  to  the  words  your  friend,  that 
Jacob  recollected  to  bow  to  Lord  Mowbray,  and  even 
then  it  was  a  stiff-necked  bow.  Mowbray,  contrary  to 
his  usual  assurance,  looked  a  little  embarrassed,  yet 
spoke  to  Jacob  as  to  an  old  acquaintance. 

Jacob  led  us  through  seversd  handsome,  I  might  say 
splendid,  apartments,  to  the  picture-room. 

"  Good !  good !"  whispered  Mo^ray  as  we  went 
along,  till  the  moment  we  entered  the  picture-room ; 
then  making  a  sudden  stop,  and  start  of  recollection, 
and  pulling  out  his  watch,  he  declared  that  he  had  till 
that  minute  forgotten  an  indispensable  engagement-^ 
that  he  must  come  some  other  day  to  see  those  charm- 
ing pictures.  He  begged  that  I  would  settle  that  for 
him — he  was  excessively  sorry,  but  go  he  must — and 
off  he  went  immediately. 

The  instant  he  was  out  of  sight,  Jacob  seemed  re- 
lieved from  the  disagreeable  constraint  under  which  he 
labdured,  and  his  delight  was  manifest  when  he  had  me 
to  himself.  I  conceived  that  Jacob  still  felt  resentment 
against  Mowbray  for  the  old  quarrel  at  school.  I  was 
surprised' at  this,  and  in  my  own  mind  I  blamed  Jacob. 

I  have  always  found  it  the  best  way  to  speak  openly, 
and  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  mysteries  and  quarrels  at 
once :  so  turning  to  Jacob,  I  asked  him,  whether,  in 
right  of  our  former  acquaintance,  I  might  speak  to  him 
with  the  freedom  of  one  who  heartily  wished  him  well  ¥ 
The  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  could  only  say; 
**  Speak,  pray, — and  thank  you,  sir." 

*'  Then,  Jacob,"  said  I,  "  I  thought  you  could  not  for 
such  a  number  of  years  bear  malice  fbr  a  schoolboy's 
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otTetice;'  and  yet  your  manner  just  now  to  Lord  Mow- 
bray— am  I  mistaken  1—^et  nie  right,  if  I  arp — did  I  mis- 
interpret your  manner,  Jacob  1" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  he,  looking  up  in  ray  face,  with  his 
genuine  expression  of  simplicity  and  openness ;  "  no, 
sir,  yoii  do  not  mistake,  nor  misinterpret  Jacob's  man- 
ner ;  you  know  him  too  well,  and  his  manner  tells  too 
plainlv ;  you  do  not  misinterpret  the  feeling,  but  you 
mistake  the'  cause ;  and  since  you  are  so  kind  as  to 
desire  me  to  set  you  right,  I  will  do  so ;  but  it  is  too 
long  a  story  to  keep  you  standing." 

"  Not  at  all — I  am  interested — go  on." 

"  I  should  not,"  said  Jacob,  **  be  worthy  of  this  in- 
terest—this regard,  which  it  is  joy  to  my  very  heart  to 
see  that  you  still  feel  for  me — I  should  not  be  worthy  in 
the  least  of  it,  if  I  could  bear  malice  so  many  years  for 
a  schoolboy's  offence. 

'*  No,  Mr.  Harrington,  the  schoolboy  young  lord  is 
forgotten.  But  long  since  that  time,  since  this  young 
lord  has  been  grown  into  a  man,  and  an  officer — at 
Gibraltar—" 

The  recoUecUoB  of  whatever  it  was  that  happened  at 
Gibraltar  seemed  to  come  at  this  instant  so  full  upon 
Jacob's  feelings,  that  he  could  not  go  on.  He  took  up 
his  story  farther  back.  He  reminded  me  of  the  time  when 
we  had  parted  at  Cambridge ;  he  was  then  preparing  to 
go  to  Gibraltar,  to  assist  in  keeping  a  store  there,  for 
the  brother  and  partner  of  his  friend  and  benefactor  the 
London  jeweller,  Mr.  Manessa,  who  had  ventured  a  very 
considerable  part  of  his  fortune  upon  this  speculation. 

About  that  time  many  Jews  had  enriched  themselves 
at  Gibraltar,  by  keeping  stores  for  the  troops ;  and  dur- 
ing the  siege  it  was  expected  that  it  would  be  a  profit- 
able business. 

.  Mr.  Manessa's  store  under  Jacob's  care  went  on  pros- 
perously till  the  day  when  Lord  Mowbray  arrived  at 
Gibraltar  with  a  regiment,  of  which,  young  as  he  was, 
he  had  been  appointed  lieutenant-colonel :  '*  He  recog- 
nised  me  the  first  time  we  met ;  I  saw  he  was  grown  into 
a  fine-looking  officer ;  and  indeed,  Mr.  Harrington,  1  saw 
him  without  bearing  the  least  malice  for  any  little 
things  that  had  passed,  which  I  thought,  as  you  say, 
were  only  schoolboy  follies.  But  in  a  few  minutes  I 
found,  to  my  sorrow,  that  he  was  not  changed  in  mind 
towards  me. 
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^  His  first  words  at  meeting  me  in  the  public  streets 
were,  *  So  I  are  you  here,  yow^  Skyleck  I  What  brings 
you  to  Gibraltar  ?  You  are  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  I  thiiiic, 
thou  wandering  Jew  V 

'*  Lord  Mowbray's  servants  heard,  and  caught  their 
lord's  witticism:  the  seijeants  and  soldiers  repeated  the 
colonel's  words,  and  the  nicknames  spread  through  the 
regiment,  and  through  the  garrison ;  wherever  1  turned, 
I  heard  them  echoed:  poor  Jacob  was  called  y<ntng 
Shylock  hy  some,  and  by  others  the  Wandering  Jew. 
It  was  a  bitter  jest,  and  soon  became  bitter  earnest. 

"  The  ignorant  soldiers  really  believed  me  to  be  that 
Jew  whom  Christians  most  abominate.* 

''The  common  people  felt  a  superstitious  dread  of 
me :  the  mothers  charged  their  children  to  keep  out  of 
my  way ;  and  if  I  met  them  in  the  streets,  they  ran  away 
and  hid  themselves. 

**  You  may  think,  sir,  I  was  not  happy.  I  grew  me- 
lancholy; and  my  melancholy  countenance,  they  said, 
was  a  proof  that  I  was  what  I  was  said  to  be.  I  was 
ashamed  to  show  my  face.  I  lost  all  relish  for  my 
food,  and  began  to  pine  away.  My  master  noticed  it, 
and  he  was  sorry  for  me ;  he  took  my  part,  and  spoke 
to  the  young  lord,  who  thereupon  grew  angry,  and  high 
words  passed  ;  the  young  lord  cursed  at  my  master  for 
an  insolent  Jew  dog.  As  to  me,  his  lordship  swore  that 
he  knew  me  from  a  boy ;  that  he  had  known  enough  of 
my  tricks,  and  that  of  course  for  that  I  must  bear  him 
malice ;  and  he  vowed  I  should  not  bear  it  to  him  for 
nothing. 

'*  From  that  day  there  was  a  party  raised  against  us 
in  the  garrison.  Lord  Mowbray's  soldiers,  of  course, 
took  his  part;  and  those  who  were  most  his  favourites 
abused  us  the  most.  They  never  passed  our  store  any 
day  without  taunt  and  insult ;  ever  repeating  the  names 
their  colonel  had  given  me.  It  was  hard  to  stand  still 
and  mute,  and  bear  every  thing,  without  reply.  But  I 
was  determined  not  to  bring  my  master  into  any  quarrel, 
so  1  bore  all. 

*'  Presently  the  time  came  when  there  was  great  dis- 
tress for  provisions  in  the  garrison ;  then  the  cry  against 
the  Jews  was  terrible ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  say  more 

*  See  Percy's  Reliqnes  of  Ancient  Poetry,  for  tbe  ballad  of  tlie  Wandering 
Jaw. 
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of  what  followed  than  is  necessarjr  to  my  own  sloiy. 
You  must  hav^e  heard,  sir,  of  the  not  at  Gibraltar,  the 
night  when  the  soldiery  broke  into  the  spirit  stores  V 

I  had  read' accounts  of  some  such  thing  in' the  news- 
papers of  the  day ;  I  had  heard  of  excesses  committed 
oy  the  soldiery,  who  were  enraged  against  the  Jew  mer- 
chant^; and  I  recollected  some  story*  of  the  soldiers 
having  roasted  a  pig  before  a  Jew's  door,  with  a  fire 
made  of  the  Jew's  own  cinnamon. 
.  **  That  fire,  sir,"  said  Jacob,  "  was  made  before  otir 
door:  it  was  kindled  by  a  party  of  Lord  Mowbray's 
soldiers,  who  madly  intoxicated  with  the  spirits  they 
had  taken  from  the  stores,  came  in  the  middle  of  thai 
dreadful  night  to  our  house,  and  with  horrible  shouts, 
called  upon  my  master  to  give  up  to  them  the  Wander- 
ing Jew.  My  master  refusing  to  do  this,  they  burst  open 
his  houscf  pillaged,  wasted,  destroyed,  and  burnt  all  be- 
fore our  eyes !  We  lost  every  thing !  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  trtf— */,  poor  Jacob,  had  but  little  to  lose.  It  is 
not  of  that,  though  it  was  my  all,  it  is  not  of  that  I  speak 
—'but  my  master!  From  a  rich  man  in  one  hour  he 
became  a  beggar !  The  fruit  of  all  his  labour  lost— < 
nothing  left  for  bis  wife  or  children  1  I  never  can  for- 
get his  face  of  despair  by  that  fire-light.  I  think  1  see 
It  now.  He  did  not  recover  it,  sir — ^he  died  of  a  broken 
heart.    He  was  the  best  and  kindest  of  masters  to  me. 

**  And  can  you  wonder  now,  Mr.  Harrington,  or  do 
you  blame  Jacob,  that  he  could  not  look  upon  that  lord 
with  a  pleased  eye,  nor  smile  when  he  saw  him  again  I" 

I  did  not  blame  Jacob — ^I  liked  him  for  the  Warmth 
of  his  feeling  for  his  master.  When  he  was  a  little 
composed,  however,  I  represented  that  his  afiection  and 
pity  might  have  raised  his  indignation  too  strongly,  and 
might  have  made  him  impute  to  Lord  Mowbray  a  greater 
share  than  he  really  had  in  their  misfortunes.  Lord 
Mowbray  was  a  very  young  officer  at  that  time,  too 
young  to  be  tnisted  with  the  command  of  men  in  such 
difficult  circumstances.  His  lordship  had  been  exceed- 
ingly blameable  in  giving,  even  in  jest,  the  nicknames 
which  had  prejudiced  his  soldiers  against  an  innocent 
individual ;  bpt  I  could  not  conceive  that  he  had  a  seri« 
ous  design  to  injure ;  nor  could  he,  as  I  observed,  fore- 
see the  fatal  consequences  that  afterward  ensued.    As 

*  Diinkwater's  Siege  of  Gibraltar. 
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to  the  excess^  of  his  soldMrs,  for  their  tinuit  of  disci- 
pline he  was  aiuwerable ;  but  Jacobtahonld^recoUect  th« 
distress  to  which  the  soldiers  had  been  preriously  re- 
duced, and  the  general  prejudice  against  time  who  were 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  scarcity.  Lord  Mow- 
bray might  be  mist^en  like  others;  but  as  to  his 
permitting  their  outrages,  or  directing  them  against 
individual  Jews  whom  he  disliked,  I  told  Jacob  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to-  believe  it  Why  did  not  the  Jew 
nerehant  state  his  complaint  to  the  general,  who  had» 
as  Jacob  allowed,  punished  all  the  soldiers  who  had  heed 
oODvicted  of  committing  outrages  t  If  Lord  Mowbray 
had  been  complained  of  oy  Mr.  Manessa»  a  court-martial 
would  have  been  h^ ;  and  if  the  charges  had  been  snb« 
'stantiated,  his  title  of  colonel  or  lord  would  have^vailed 
him  nothing— he  would  have  been  broke.  Jacob  saidy 
his  poor  master,  who  was  ruined  and  in  desf^^r,  thought 
not  of  courts-martial— perhaps  he  had  no  legal  proof»-^ 
perhaps  he  dreaded,  with  reason,  the  popular  prejudice 
m  the  garrison,  aikl  dared  not,  being  a  Jew,  appear 
against  a  Christian  officer.  How  that  might  have  been, 
Jacob  said,  he  did  not  know-*all  he  knew  was,  that  his 
master  was  very  ill,  and  that  he  returned  to  England 
sdon  afterward. 

But  still,  argued  I,  if  Lord  Mowbray  had  not  been  brought 
to  a  court-martial,  if  it  had  been  known  among  his  brother 
officers  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  such  unofficer-hke  con* 
duct,  no  British  officer  would  have  kept  company  with 
him.  I  was  therefore  convinced  that  Jacob  must  have 
been  misinformed  and  deceived  b^  exaggerated  reports^ 
and  prejudiced  by  the  warmth  of  ms  own  feelings  for  the 
loss  of  his  master. 

Jacob  listened  to  me  with  a  look  of  incredulity,  yet  as 
if  with  a  wish  to  believe  that  I  was  right :  he  souened 
gradually— he  struggled  with  his  feelings. 

**  He  knew,"  he  said,  "  that  it  was  our  Christian  pm* 
eept  to  forgive  our  enemies— a  very  good  precept:  but 
was  it  easy  ?  Did  all  Christians  find  it  easy  to  put  it  in 
practice  ?  And  you,  Mr.  H^rrrington,  you  who  can  have 
no  enemies,  how  can  you  judge  !*' 

Jacob  ended  by  promising,  with  a  smile,  that  he  woidd 
show  me  that  a  Jew  could  forgive. 

Then,  ea^er  to  discard  the  subject,  he  spoke  of  other 
thingB.  I  thanked  him  for  his  having  introduced  me  to 
Mr.  Israd  Lyons:— he  was  d^ighted  to  hear  of  the 
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advantage  I  had  derived  from  this  introdftction  at  Cam- 
%  bridge,  and  of  its.  haviQg^  led  to  my  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Montenero. 

He  had  been  informed  of  my  meeting  Miss  Montenero 
at  the  theatre :  and  he  told  me  of  his  hopes  and  fea» 
when  he  heard  her  say  she  had  been  assisted  by  a  gen* 
tleman  of  the  name  of  Harrington. 

I  did  not  venture,  however,  to  speak  much  of  Miss 
Montenero ;  bat  I  expatiated  on  the  pleasure  I  had  in 
Mr.  Montenero's  conversation,  and  on  the  advmtages  I 
hoped  to  derive  from  cultivating  his  society. 

Jacob,  always  more  disposed  to  affecCioQ  and  gratitude 
than  to  suspicion  or  revenge,  seemed  happy  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  thoughts  of  Lord  Mowbray,  and  he  ap- 
peared inspired  with  fresh  life  and  spirit  when  he  talked 
of  Mr.  Montenero  and  his  daughter.  He  mentioned  their 
kindness  to^he  widow  and  children  of  his  deceased  mas- 
ter, and  Mr.  Montenero's  goodness  to  the  surviving 
brother  and  partner,  the  London  jeweller,  Mr.  Manessa, 
Jacobus  first  benefactor.  The  Manessas  had  formerly 
been  settled  in  Spain,  at  .the  time  Mr.  Montenero  had 
lived  there ;  and  when  he  was  in  some  difficulties  with. 
the  Inquisition,  they  had  in  some  way  essentially  served 
him,  either  in  assisting  his  escape  from  that  country,  or 
in  transmitting  his  property.  Jacob  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  particulars,  but  he  knew  that  Mr.  Montenero 
was  most  grateful  for  the  obligation,  whatever  it  had 
been ;  and  now  that  he  was  rich,  and  the  Manessas  in 
distress,  he  seemed  to  think  he  could  never  do  enough 
for  them.  Jacob  became  first  acquainted,  as  he  told  me, 
with  Mr.  Montenero  in  consequence  of  his  connexioa 
with  this  family.  The  widow  had  represented  him  as 
being  a  faithful  friend,  and  the  two  children  of  his  de- 
.  ceased  master  were  fond  of  him.  Mr.  Montejnero's  at- 
tachment to  the  Manessas  immediately  made  him  take 
notice  of  Jacob.  Jacob  told  me  that  he  was  to  go  to 
their  house  in  the^city,  and  to  take  charge  of  their  affairs^ 
as  soon  as  they  could  be  settled ;  and  that  Mr.  Montenero 
had  promised,  if  possible,  to  obtain  for  him  a  share  in  the 
firm  of  the  surviving  brother  and  partner.  In  the  mean 
time  J^cob  was  employed  by  Mr.  Montenero  in  m^ing 
out.  cataloBiies  of  his  books  and  {Hctures,  arranging  his  * 
library  and  cabinet  of  medals,  &c.,  to  all  which  he  was 
fully  competent.  Jacob  said  he  rejoiced  that  these  oc* 
cupations  would  keep  him  a  little  while  longer  at  Mr 
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MoDtenero's,  as  he  sfaoald  there  har^  more  frequeiH 
opportunities  of  seeing  me  than  he  could  hope  for  when 
he  should  be  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  **  Besides," 
added  he,  '*!  dont  ^now  how  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  do 
without  the  kindness  Mr.  Montenero  shows  me ;  and  as 
for  Miss  Montenero ! — "  Jacob's  countenance  expanded, 
and  his  voice  was  by  turns  softe*ned  into  tenderness,  and 
raised  to  enthusiasm,  as  he  again  spoke  of  the  father 
and. daughter:  and  when  my  mind  was  touched  and 
warmed  by  his  paneg3rric  of  Berenice — ^pronounced  with 
the  true  eloquence  of  the  heart — she,  leaning  on  her 
father's  arm,  entered  the  room.  The  dignified  simpli- 
city, the  graceful  modesty  of  her  appearance,  so  unlike 
the  fashionable  forwardness  dr  the  fashionable  bashful- 
ness,  or  any  of  the  various  airs  of  affectation,  which  I 
had  seen  in  Lady  Anne  Mowbray  and  her  class  of  young 
ladies,  charmed  me  perhaps  the  more  from  qpntrast  and 
from  the  novelty  of  the  charm..  There  was  a  timid  sensi- 
bility in  her  countenance  when  I  spoke  to  her,  which 
joined  to  the  feminine  reserve  of  her  whole  manner,  the 
tone  of  her  voice,  and  the  propriety  and  elegance  of  the 
Tery  little  she  said,  pleased  me  inexpressibly.  I  wished 
only  that  she  had  said  more.  However,  when  her  father 
spoke,  it  seemed  to  be  almost  the  same  as  if  she  spoke 
herself — ^her  sympathy  with  him  appeared  so  strongly. 
He  began  by  spesiking  of  Jacob :  he  was  glad  to  find  that 
I  was  the  Mr.  Harrington  whdm  Jacob  had  been  so  eager 
to  see.  It  was  evident  that  they  knew  all  the  good  that 
grateful  young  man  could  tell  of  me ;  and  the  smile  which 
I  received  from  the  father  and  daughter  at  this  instant 
would  have  overpaid  me  for  any  obligations  I  could  have 
conferred.  Jacob  retired,  observing  that  he  had  taken 
up  all  the  time  with  the  history  of  his  own  private  affairs, 
and  that  I  had  not  yet  seen  any  of  the  pictures.  Mr. 
Montenero  immediately  led  me  to  one  of  Murillo's,  re- 
gretting that  )ie  had  not  the  pleasure  of  showing  it  to 
my  mother.  I  began  to  speak  of  her  sorrow  at  not  being 
able  to  venture  out ;  I  made  some  apology,  but  whatever 
it  was,  I  am  sure  I  did  not,  I  could  not,  pron<9unce  it  well. 
Mr.  Montenero  bowed  his  head  courteously,  removed 
his  eyes  from  my  face,  and  glanced  for  one  moment  at 
Miss  Montenero  with  a  look  of  regret,  quickly  succeeded 
by  an  expression  in  his  countenance  of  calm  and  proud 
independence.    He  was  sorry,  he  said,  that  he  could  not 
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have  the  honour  of  seeing  Mm.  Hprringtoo-^ha  pileaA^ 
ure  of  presenting  his  daughter  to  her. 

I  perceived  that  he  was  aware  of  what  I  had  hoped 
had  escaped  his  penetration — ipy  mother's  prepossesaion 
against  him  and  his  daughter.  1  saw  that  he  attributed 
jt  to  a  general  prejudice  against  his  race  and  religion* 
and  I  perceived  that  this  hurt  his  feelinga  much^  jthough 
his  pride  or  his  philosophy  quickly  repressed  his  sens!-* 
.bility.  He  never  afterward  spoke  of  my  mother^never 
hoped  to  see  her  another  day-Hior  hoped  even  that  the 
GOldf  which  had  prevented  her  from  venturing  out,  would 
be  better.  I  was  the  more  vexed  and  ashamed  that  1 
had  not  been  able  to  bring  my  mother  with  me*  I  turned 
the  conversation  as  quickly  as  I  could  to  Mr.  Israel 
Lyons. 

I  observed,  by  what  Mr.  Montenero  said,  that  from  the 
information  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Lyons  and  from 
Jacob,  he  was  thoroughly  aware  of  my  early  prejudices 
,  and  antipathy  to  the  Jews.'  He  observed  to  his  daughter* 
that  Mr.  Harrington  had  double  merit  in  his  present  lib- 
erality, since  he  had  conquered  what  it  is  so  difficult,. 
scarceljT  possible  completely  to  conquer — an  early  pre«r 
possession,  fostered  perhaps  by  the  opinion  of  many  who. 
must  have  had  great  influence  on  his  mind.  Through 
this  compliment  I  thought  I  saw  in  Mr.  Montenero's* 
and  still  more  in  the  timid  countenance  of  his  daughter, 
a  fear  that  I  might  relapse ;  and  that  these  early  prepas^ 
sessions^  which  were  so  difficult,  scarcely  possible  completely 
to  conquer,  might  recur.  I  promised  myself  that  I  should 
soon  convince  them  they  were  mistaken,  if  they  had 
formed  any  such  notion,  and  I  was  flattered  by  the  fear» 
as  it  implied  that  I  had  inspired  some  interest.  We  went . 
on  with  the  pictures.  Not  being  a  connoisseur,  though, 
fond  of  the  arts,  I  was  relieved  and  pleased  to  find  that 
Mr.  Montenero  had  none  of  the  jargon  of  connoisseur* 
ship :  while  his  observations  impressed  me  with  a  high, 
idea  ^f  his  taste  and  judgment,  they  gave  me  some  confi- 
dence in  my  own.  1  was  delighted  to  find  that  I  under- 
stood, and  oould  naturally  and  truly  agree  with  all  he 
said,  and  that  my  untutored  preferences  were  what  they 
ought  to  be,  according  to  the  right  rules  of  art  and  sci- 
ence. In  short,.!  was  proud  to  find  that  my  taste  was 
in  general  the  same  as  his  and  his  daughter's.  What 
pleased  me  far  more  than  M)r.  Montenero's  taste  was, 
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the  liberality  and  the  enlargement  of  mind  I  flaw  in  all 
his  opinions  and  sentiments.  Tliere  was  in  him  a  phi- 
losoj^c  calmness  and  moderation ;  his  reason  seemed 
to  hare  worked  against  great  natural  sensibility,  perhaps 
sQsceplibility,  till  tMs  calm  had  become  the  unvarying 
temper  of  his  mind.  I  fancied,  also,  th&t  1  perceived  >a 
constant  care  in  him  to  cultivate  the  same  temper  in  his 
dangfater,  and  to  fortify  her  against  that  extreme  sensi- 
bility to  the  opinion  of  others,  and  that  diffidence  of 
heiself,  to  which,  as  I  recollected,  he  had  formerly  ad- 
Tertad. 

Alter  having  admired  some  of  Murillo's  pictures,  we 
eame  to  one  which  I,  unpractised  as  I  was  in  judging  of 
painting,  immediately  perceived  to  be  inferior* 

^  Yon  are  quite  ri^t,''  said  Mr.  Montenero ;  *4t  is  in* 
ferioT  to  Murulo,  and  the  sudden  sense  of  this  inferiority 
absolutely  broke  the  painter's  heart.  This  picture  is  by 
a  painter  of  the  name  of  Castillo,  wlv)  had  thought  com- 
fortably well  of  himself  till  he  saw  the  masterpieces  of 
Munllo's  genius ;  Castillo  surveyed  them  for  some  time 
in  absolute  silence,  then  turning  away,  exclaimed,  Ca»- 
mu  is  no  more !  and  soon  Castillo  was  no  more.  From 
that  moment  he  pined  away,  and  shortly  afterward  died : 
not  from  envy,'^  continued  Mr.  Montenero ;  "  no,  he  was 
a  man  of  mild,  amiable  temper,  incapable  of  envy ;  but 
be  fell  a  victim  to  excessive  sensibility — a  dangerous, 
though  not  a  common  vice  of  character." 

"  Weakness,  not  vice,  1  hope,"  I  heard  Miss  Monte- 
nero say  in  a  low  voice. 

The  father  answered  with  a  sigh,  ^^tkat,  however, 
cannot  be  called  a  virtue,  which  incapacitates  from  the 
exercise  of  independent  virtue,  and  which,  as  you  find, 
not  only  depresses  genius,  but  may  extinguish  life  it- 
self." 

Mr.  Montenero  then  turned  to  me,  and  with  compo- 
sure went  on  speaking  of  the  pictures.  Ever  since  I 
knew  I  was  to  see  these,  I  had  been  studying  Cumber- 
land's Lives  of  the  Spanish  Painters,  and  this  I  honestly 
told  Mr.  Montenero,  when  he  complimented  me  upon, 
my  knowing  all  the  names  and  anecdotes  to  which  he 
aHuded :  he  smiled-<-so  did  his  daughter ;  and  he  was  so 
good  as  to  say  that  he  liked  me  better  for  telling  him 
this  so  candidly,  than  if  I  had  known  ail  that  the  con- 
noisseurs and  anecdote-mongers,  living  or  dead,  had 
aver  said  or  written.    We  came  to  a  picture  by  Alonzo 
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Canb,  who,  excelling  in  archifocture,  stataary,  and  psAnU 
ing*,  has  been  called  the  Michael.  Angelo  of  Spain*. 

*'  He  at  least  was  not  deficient  ii»  a  comfortably  food 
opinion  of  himself,  Mr.  Montenero,"  said  I.  **  Is  not  ft 
recorded  of  Cano,  that  having  finisli^d  a  statue  of  Saint 
Antonio  de  Padua  for  a  l^anish  counsellor.,  the  tasteless 
lawyer  and  niggardly  devotee  hesitated  to  pay  the  artist 
bis  price,  observing  that  Canro,  by  his  own  account,  had 
been  only  twenty-five  days  about  it  t  The  counsellor 
sat  down,  with  stupid  self-sufficiency,  to  calculate  that 
at  a  hundred  pistoles,  divided  by  twenty-five  days,  the 
artist  would  be  paid  at  a  higberlrate  than  he  was  himself 
for  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  *  Wretch !  talk  to  me  of 
your  talents!*  exclaimed  the  enraged  artist;  ^I  have 
been  fifty  years  learning-  to  make  this  statue  in  twenty- 
five  days !'  And  as  he  spoke,  Cano  dashed  his  statue 
to  pieces  on  the  pavement  of  the  academy.  The 
affrighted  counsellor  fled  from  the  house  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  concluding  that  the  man  who 
was  bold  enough  to  destroy  a  saint  would  have  very 
little  remorse  in  destroying  a  lawyer." 

"  Happily  for  Cano,  this  story  did. not  reach  the  ears 
of  the  Inquisition,"  said  Mr.  Montenero,  *'  or  he  would 
have  been  burnt  alive." 

Mr.  Montenero  then  pointed  ou^some  exquisite  pieced 
by  this  artist,  and  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  his  genius. 

1  perceived  some  emotion,  of  which  I  could  not  guess 
the  cause,  in  the  countenance  of  his  daughter;  she 
seemed  touched  by  what  her  father  said  about  this 
painter  or  his  picturei§. 

Mr.  Montenero  concluded  his  panegyric  on  Cano^fir 
genius  by  saying,  "  Besides  being  a  great  genius,  we  are 
told  that  he  was  very  religious,  and,  some  few  peculiari* 
ties  excepted,  very  charitable." 

**  You  are  very  charitable,  1  am  sure,"  said  Miss  Mon- 
tenero, looking  at  her  father;  and  smiling :  "  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  could  speak  so  charitably  of  that  man."  A 
sigh  quickly  followed  her  smile,  and  I  now  recollected 
having  heard  or  read  that  this  painter  bore  such  an  an- 
tipathy to  the  Jews,  that  he  considered  every  touch  of 
theirs  as  contamination ;  and,  if  he  accidentally  came  iii 
contact  with  them,  would  cast  off  and  give  away  hie 
clothes,  forbidding  the  servant  to  whom  he  gave  them 
on  atiy  account  to  wear  them. 

Miss  Montenero  saw  that  I  recollected  to  what  ebe* 
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afiode^^that  I  had  a  just  feeliog:  of  the  banevolent 
magnaninaity  of  her  father's  character.  This  raised  ooe, 
1  perceived,  ia  the  d aught er's  opinion.  Though  scarcely 
a  word  passed  at  the  moment,  yet  I  fancied  that  we  felt 
immediately  better  acquainted.  I  rentured  to  go  snfi, 
stand  beside  her,  from  doing  which  I  had  hitherto,  been 
prerented  by  I  knew  not  what  insurmouatable  difficulty 
or  strange  spell. 

We  were  both  opposite  to  a  Spanish  copy  of  Guido's 
Aurora  Surgens.  I  observed  that  the  flame  of  the  torch 
borne  by  the  winged  ^boy,  representing  Lucifer,  points 
westward,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  the 
manes  of  the  horses,  the  drapery  of  Apollo,  and  that  of 
the  dancing  Hours,  are  blown,  which  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  mistaike. 

Berenice  said  that  Guide  had  taken  this  picture  from 
Ovid's  description,  and  that  he  had,  with  ^reat  art, 
represented,  by  the  veir  circumstance  to  which  I  ob» 
jected,  the  swiftness  of  the  motion  with  which  the  chariot 
was  driven  forward.  The  current  of  the  morning  wind 
blowing  from  the  east  was  represented  by  the  direction 
of  the  hair  of  Lucifer,  and  of  the  flame  of  his  torch ; 
while  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  chariot  was  such, 
that,  notwitl^tanding  the  eastern  wind,  which  would 
otherwise  have  blown  them  towards  the  west,  the  manes 
of  the  horses,  and  the  drapery  of  the  figures,  were  driven 
backwards,  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  against  which 
they  were  hurried. 

She  then  repeated,  in  a  pleasing  but  timid  manner,  in 
support  of  her  opinion,  these  two  beautiful  lines  of  Ad* 
dison's  translation : 

'*  Wltb  wingfed  vpeed  oatstrips  tbe  eastern  wind. 
And  lesTes  Uie  breeies  of  uie  mom  behind.** 

I  need  not  say  that  I  was  delighted  with  this  criticism, 
and  with  the  modest  manner  in  which  it  was  spoken : 
but  I  could  not  honestly  help  remarking  that,  to  the  de- 
scription immediately  alluded  to  in  Ovid,  Addison  had 
added  the  second  beautiful  line, 

**  And  1««TM  Um  bfeezes  of  tbe  mora  Mrbind."  ' 

Mr.  Montenero  looked  pleased,  and  said  to  me,  <*  It  ia 
very  true,  in  the  immediate  fNassage  desehbing  tbe 


chariot  of  the  Sun  issuing  from  tbe  gates  of  Heaven, 
this  line  is  not  in  the  original ;  bnt  if  you  look  farther 
back  in  the  fable,  you  will  find  that  the  idea  is  still  more 
strongly  expressed  in  the  Latin  than  in  the  English.** 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  at  last  forced 
myself  away,  nor  was  I  in  the  least  aware  of  the  un*- 
conscionable  length  of  my  visit.  What  particularty 
pleased  me  in  the  conversation  of  Miss  Montenero  was, 
that  she  had  none  of  those  fashionable  phrases,  which 
ill  each  vacuity  of  sense,  and  which  level  all  distinctions 
of  understandmg.  There  was  none  of  that  common- 
place stuff  which  passes  for  conversation  in  the  world, 
and  which  we  hear  and  repeat  till  we  are  equally  tired 
of  others  and  of  ourselves. 

There  were,  besides,  in  her  manner  and  countenance, 
mdications  of  a  perfect  sweetness  of  temper,  a  sort  of 
feminine  gentleness  and  softness  which  art  cannot  feign 
nor  affection  counterfeit ;  a  gentleness  which,  while  it 
is  the  charm  of  fema}e  manners,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  true  spirit,  and  with  the  higher  or  the  stronger 
qualities  of  the  mind.  All  I  had  seen  of  Miss  Montenero 
in  this  first  visit  inspired  me  with  the-  most  ardent  de- 
sire^ to  see  more.  Here  was  a  woman  who  could  fill 
my  whole  soul ;  who  could  at  once  touch  my  heart  and 
my  imagination.  I  felt  inspired  with  new  life — I  had 
now  a  great  object,  a  strong  and  lively  interest  in  ex- 
istence. At  parting,  Mr.  Montenero  shook  hands  with 
me,  which,  he  said,  he  knew  was  the  English  mode  of 
showing  kindness :  he  expressed  an  earnest,  but  proudly 
|[uarded  wish,  that.  I  might  be  so  circumstanced,  and  so 
Inclined,  as  to  allow  him  the  pleasure  he  much  desired, 
of  cultivating  my  acquaintance. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Thk  interest  which  Berenice  inspired  so  completely 
absorbed  my  mind,  that  I  never  thought  again  of  Jacob 
and  his  story,  till  I  met  Lady  Anne  and  her  brother  the 
next  morning,  when  I  went  to  take  a  ride  in  the  park : 
they  were  with  Colonel  Topham,  and  some  people  of  her 
ladyship's  acquaintance. 

Lady  Anne,  after  the  usual  preliminary  quantity  of 


BomeiMe,  and  after  she  had  questioned  and  cross-ques- 
tioned me,  to  the  best  of  her  slender  abilities,  about  the 
Jewess,  told  me  a  long  stoiy  about  herself,  and  her  feai^ 
and  the  fears  of  her  mare,  and  a  horse-laugh  of  Mow* 
bray's  which  Colonel  Tof^iam  said  no  horse  could  stand  : 
not  much  applause  ensuing  from  me,  she  returned  lo  the 
witty  colonel,  and  left  me  to  her  brother.  Mowbray 
diiectlv  began  to  talk  about  Jacob.  He  said  he  supposed 
Jacob  had  not  failed  to  make  his  Gibraltar  story  good ; 
but  that  **  Hear  both  sides"  was  an  indispensable  maxim, 
even  where  such  a  favourite  as  Jacob  was  concerned, 
'*  But  first  let  us  take  one  other  good  gallop,"  said  Mow- 
bray ;  **  Anne,  I  leave  you  here  with  Mrs.  C^rriU  and 
Colonel  Topham ;"  and  away  he  galloped.  When  he 
thought,  as  he  said,  that  he  had  shdcen  off  some  of  my 
prejudices,  he  drew  up  his  horse,  and  talked  over  the 
Gibraltar  affair. 

His  dashing,  jocular,  militarsr  mode  of  telling  the  thing, 
80  different  from  Jacob's  plain,  mercantile,  matter-of- 
fiu:t  method,  quite  changed  my  view  and  opinion  of  the 
transaction.  Mowbrav  blamed  himself  with  such  a 
good  grace,  and  wished  so  fervently  that  he  could  make 
any  reparation  to  **  the  poor  devils  who  had  suffered,*' 
that  1  acquitted  him  of  all  malice,  and  forgave  his  im- 
prudence. 

The  frankness  with  which  he  spoke  to  Jacob,  when 
they  met,  was  proqf  conclusive  to  me  that  he  was  in- 
capable, as  he  declared,  of  harbouring  any  malice  against 
Jew  or  Christian.  He  inquired  most  particularlv  into 
Jacob's  own  losses  at  Gibraltar,  called  for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  in  his  off-hand  manner  wrote  a(  draught  on 
his  banker,  and  put  it  into  Jacob's  hand.  *'  Here,  my 
honest  Jacob,  you  are  a  Jew  whose  accounts  I  can  t^e 
at  your  word.  Let  this  settle  the  balance  between  us. 
Mo  scruples,  Jacob**^o  present  this— ^nothing  but  remu- 
neration for  your  losses." 

Jacob  accepted  Lord  Mowbray's  apologies,  but  could 
not  by  any  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  from  him 
any  present  or  remuneration.  He  seemed  willing  to 
forgfive,  but  not  to  trust  Lord  Mowbray.  All  trace  of 
resentment  was  cleared  from  his  countenance,  but  no 
condescension  of  his  lordship  could  move  Jacob  to  throw 
off  his  reserve  beyond  a  certain  point.  He  conquered 
aversion,  but  he  would  not  pretend  to  like.  Mr.  Mon- 
tenert  came  into  the  room  while  we  were  speaking,  and 
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I  presented  Lord  Mowbray  to  him.  There  was  as 
marked  a  difference  as  politeness  wouid  allow  in  Mr. 
Montenero's  manner  towarde  his  lordsfaip  and  towards 
me,  which  I  justly  attributed  to  Jacob's  previous  repre- 
sentations. We  looked  at  the  pictures,  and  talked,  and 
loitered,  but  I  turned  my  eyes  in  vain  to  the  door  every 
time  it  opened — no  Miss  Montenero  appeared.  I  was 
so  much  preoccupied  with  my  Object  that  1  was  silent, 
and  left  Mowbray  to  make  his  own  way,  which  no  one 
was  more  capable  of  doing:  In  a  few  minutes  he  was 
in  full  conversation.  He  went  over  again  without  my 
attending  to  it,  his  pUce  jusiifiaUwe  about  the  riot  at 
Gibraltar,  and  Jacob,  and  4he  Manessas ;  and  between 
the  (its  of  my  revery,  I  perceived  Mowbray  was  talklnig 
of  the  Due  de  Crillon  and  General  Elliot,  and  red-hot 
balls ;  but  I  took  no  interest  in  the  conversation,  till  I 
heard  him  speak  of  an  officers^  ball  at  Gibraltar,  and  of 
dancing  with  a  Jewess.  The^  very  night  he  had  first 
landed  at  Gibraltar,  there  happened  to  be  a  ball  to  which 
he  went  with  a  friend,  who  was  also  just  landed,  and  a 
stranger.  U  was  the  custom  to  draw  lots  for  partners. 
His  friend,  a  true-bom  Englishman,  took  fright  at  the 
foreign  sounding  name  of  the  lady  who  fell  to  his  lot — 
Mowbray  changed  tickets  with  him,  and  had,  he  said, 
great  reason  to  rejoice.  The  lady  with  the  foreign 
name  was  a  Jewess,  the  handsomest,  the  most  graceful, 
the  most  agreeable  woman  in  the  room.  He  was  the 
envy  of  every  man,  and  especially  of  his  poor  friend, 
who  too  late  repented  his  rash  renunciation  of  his  ticket. 
Lord  Mowbray,  bv  several  other  slight  anecdotes,  which 
he  introduced  witn  happy  effect,  contrived  to  please  Mr. 
Montenero ;  and  if  any  unfavourable  prepossession  ha»d 
existed  against  him,  it  was,  I  thought,  completely  re~ 
moved.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  delighted  with  his 
presence  of  mind  in  recollecting  all  that  was  best  worth 
seeing  in  London,  and  arranging  parties  in  which  we 
could  have  the  honour  of  attending  Miss  Montenero,  and 
the  pleasure  of  being  of  some  use  to  her. 

Mr.  Mootenero's  own  acquaintance  in  London  was 
ehiefly  with  the  families  of  some  of  the  foreign  ambaasar- 
dors,  and  with  other  foreigners  of  distinction ;  but  his 
daughter  was  not  yet  acquainted  with  au]^,  English 

ladies,  except  the  lady  of  General  B ,  with  whom 

the  Monteneros  had  been  intimatain  America.  Lady 
Emily  B— ^-  was  detained  in  the  country  by.  the  illness 


of  one  of  her  fomify^,  und  Miss  Montetiero  having  de- 
dined  going  into  public  with  Mrs.  Coates,  wonld  wait 
quietly  at  home  till  her  Eng^sh  friends  shofukl  come  id 
town.    Again  shame  for  my  mbther^s  remissness  oblifed 
me  to  cast  down  my  eyes  in  awkward  silence.   But  Mow* 
bray,  Heaven  bless  him^  for  it !  went  on  fluently.    This 
was  the  moment,  he  said,  before  Miss  Montenero  should 
aiwear  in  public,  and  get  into  the  whirl  of  the  great  world, 
before  engagements  should  multiply  and  press  upon 
her,  as  inevitably  they  would  as  doon  as  she  had  made 
her  debut-^this  was  the  moment,  and  the  only  moment 
probably  she  would  ever  have  to  herself,  to  see  all  that 
was  worth  a  stranger's  notice  in  London.    Mr.  Mon- 
tenero was  obliged  to  Mowbray,  and  I  am  sure  so  was  I. 
Miss  Montonero,  infinitely  more  desirous  to  see  than 
to  be  9een,  was  pleased,  with  the  parties  we  arranged 
for  her :  and  from  this  time  forward  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  our  having  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  father 
and  daughter.    My  mother  sighed  and  remonstrated  in 
vain ;  my.  father,  absorbed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  satisfied  with  seeing  me  regularly  at  breakfast.    He 
usually  dined  at  clubs,  and  it  was  happily  his  principle 
to  let  his  son  amuse  himself  his  own  way.    But  I 
assured  her,  and  truly,  that  I  was  only  amusing  myself, 
and  that  I  had  not  formed  any  serious  intentions.    1 
wished  to  see  more  of  the  lady.    Mowbray,  with  ready 
invention,  continually  suggested  something  particuliarly 
well  worth  seeing  or  hearing,  so^le^  delightful  pretext 
for  our  beine  together.    Sometimes  he  accompanied  us, 
sometimes  he  excused  himself—- he  had  indispensable 
engagements.     His  indispensable  engagemerUs  I  knew 
were  usually  with  ladies  of  a  very  dinerent  sort  from 
Miss  Montenero.     Mowbray  was  desperately  in  love 
with  the  young  actress  who  had  played  the  part  of  Jes- 
sica, and  to  her  he  devoted  every  moment  he  could  com- 
mand.   I  regretted  for  his  sake  his  dissipaled  tastes, 
but  I  felt  the  more  obliged  to  him  for  the  time  he  sacri- 
ficed to  friendship ;  and  perhaps,  to  tell  things  just  as 
they  were,  I  was  glad  he  was  safely  in  love  with  a  Jes- 
sica of  his  own,  as  it  secured  me  from  all  apprefaensioa 
of  his  rivalling  x>r  wishing  to  rival  me.    Miss  Montenero 
he  confessed  was  not  in  the  least  to  his  taste.    In  this 
instance  1  was  quite  satisfied  that  our  tastes  should  com- 
pletely differ,    I  never  liked  him  so  well — we  went  on 
most  happily  together.    I  felt  uncommonly  benevolent 
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towards  the  whole  world;  my  heaft  expanded  wilh  hr-' 
creased  affection  for  all  my  friends— ^very  thing  seemit^d. 
to  smile  upon  me---even  the  weather.  The  most  de- 
licious momingf  I  ever  remember  was  that  on  which  we 
rowed  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  with  Miss  Mon- 
tenero.  I  always  enjoyed  every  beautiful  object  in 
nature  with  enthusias'm,  but  now  with  new  delight — 
with  all  the  enchantment  of  a  first  love,  and  of  hope  that 
had  never  known  disappointment. 

I  was  almost  angry  with  my  dear  fViend  Mowbray  for 
not  being  as  enthusiastic  this  day  as  I  was' myself. 

There  wer^  certain  points  of  taste  and  character  on 
which  we  never  could  agree ;  my  romantic  imagihation 
and  enthusiastic  manner  of  elcpressing  myself  were  oftem 
in  contrast  with  his  worldly  comic  mode  of  seeing  and 
talking.  He  hurt,  sometimes,  my  feelings  by  his  raillery 
—he  pulled  me  down  too  suddenly  from  my  flights  of  ima- 
gination. By  the  flashes  of  his  wit  he  showed,  perhaps 
too  clearly,  the  danger  of  my  fall  from  "high  sublime 
to  deep  absurd;**  but,  aderall,  I  was  satisfi^  that  Miss 
Montenero  preferred  my  style,  and  in  general  I  was 
content  that  he  should  enjoy  his  dear  wit  and  gay 
rhetoric — even  a  little  at  my  expense. 

The  morning  we  went  to  Westminster  Abbey,  I  own 
I  was  provoked  with  him  for  pointing  out  to  my  obser- 
vation, at  the  moment  when  my  imagination  was  struck 
with  the  sense  of  sublimity  at  the  sight  of  the  awful  pile, 
the  ridiculous  contrast  of  the  showman  and  his  keys, 
who  was  impatiently  waiting  till  I  had  finished  my  ex- 
clamations ;  but  I  soon  forgot  both  the  showman  and 
the  wit  while  at  every  step,  among  the  illustrious  dead, 
my  enthusiasm  was  raised,  and  some  anecdote  of  their 
lives,  or  some  striking  quotation  from  their  works, 
rushed  upon  my  mind.  I  "^as  inspired  and  encouraged 
by  the  approbation  of  the  father,  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  daugnter. 

As  we  were  quitting  the  Abbey,  Mr.  Montenero 
stopped,  turned  to  me,  and  said,  '*  You  have  a  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm,  I  see,  Mr.  Harrington;  so  much  the 
better,  in  my  opinion — ^I  love  generous  enthusiasm.'* 

And  at  the  moment  I  flattered  myself  that  the  eyes  of 
his  daughter  repeated,  '*  1  love  generous  enthusiasm,** 
her  father  caught  the  expression,  and  immediately,  with 
his  usual  care,  moderated  and  limited  what  he.  had  said. 

*' Enthusiasm  well  governed,  o^  course,  I  mean— as 
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QDe  of  your  English  noblemen  lately  said,  'There  is  an 
enthasiasm  of  the  head,  and  that  is  genius — ^there  is  an 
enthnsiasm  of  the  heart,  and  that  is  virtue — there  is  an 
enthusiasm  of  the  temper,  and  that  is — ^ " 

Miss  Montenero  looked  uneasy,  and  her  father,  per- 
ceiving this,  checked  himself  again,  and  changing  his 
tone,  added,  "  But,  with  all  its  dangers  and  errors,  en- 
thusiasm in  either  man  or  wotnan  is  more  amiable  and 
respectable  than  selfishness.  Enthusiasm  is  not  the 
vice  of  the  young  men  or  women  of  the  present  day.** 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mowbray,  who  was  now  very 
attentive  to  every  thing  that  passed  I  forgave  him  the 
witticisms  with  which  he  had  crossed  my  humour  this 
morning,  for  the  kind  sympathy  he  showed  with  the 
pleasure  I  felt  at  this  moment.  Afterward,  when  Mow*- 
oray  and  I  were  alone  together,  and  compared  notes,  as 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  doing,  upon  all  that  had  been 
said,  and  had  been  looked,  during  the  day,  Mowbray  con- 
gratulated me  upon  the  impression  I  had  made  by  my 
,  eloquence.  ^  Enthusiasm,  you  see,  is  the  thing  both 
with  father  and  daughter :  you  succeed  in  that  line^- 
foUow  it  up !"    ' 

I  was  incapable  of  affecting  enthusiasm,  or  of  acting 
any  part  to  show^  myself  off;  yet  Mowbray's  opinion 
and  my  own  observations  coinciding,  unconsciously  and 
involuntarily,  I  afterward  became  more  at  my  ease  in 
yielding  to  my  natural  feelings  and  habitual  expressions. 

Miss  Montenero  had  not  yet  seen  the  Tower,  and 
Mowbray  engaeed  himself  to.  be  of  our  party.  But  at 
the  same  time,  he  privately  begged  rhe  to  keep  it  a  dea4 
secret  from  his  sister.  Lady  Anne,  he  said,  would  never 
cease  to  ridicule  him  if  she  were  to  hear  of  his  going  to 
the  Tower  after  having  been  too  lazy  to  go  with  her 
and  all  the  fashionable  world  the  night  before  to  the 
Fantoccini. 

Though  I  bad  lived  in  London  half  my  childhood,  my 
nervous  disease  had  prevented  my  being  taken  to  see 
even  the  sights  that  children  are  usually  shown ;  and 
since  my  late  arrival  in  town,  when  I  had  been  my  own 
master,  engagements  and  emotions  had  pressed  upon  me 
too  fast  to  leave  time  or  inctination  to  think  of  such 
things.  My  object,  of  course,  was  now  merely  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  accompanying  Berenice. 

I  was  unexpectedly  struck,  on  entering  the  armory  at 
the  Tower.    The  wdls,  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  cov- 
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ered  with  anns  for  two  hundred  thousand  men,  burnished 
arms,  glittering^  in  fancy  figures  on  the  walls,  and  ranged 
in  endless  piles  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor  of  that  long 

fallery:  then  the  apartment  with  the  line  of  ancient 
ings,  clad  in  complete  armour,  mounted  on  their  steeds 
fully  caparisoned — ^the  death-like  stiffness  of  the  figures 
— the  stillness — ^the  silence  of  the  place— altogether  awe 
the  imagination,  and  carry  the  memory  back  to  the  days 
of  chivalry.  When  among  these  lorms  of  kings  and 
heroes  who  had  ceased  to  ^,  I  beheld  the  Black  Prince, 
lance  couched,  visor  down,  with  the  arms  he  wore  at 
Oressy  and  Poictiers,  my  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds. 
The  Black  Prince,  from  my  childhood,  had  been  the 
object  of  my  idolatry.  I  kneeled — I  am  ashamed  to 
confess  it — to  do  homage  to  the  empty  armour. 

Mr.  JVIontenero,  past  the  age  of  romantic  extrava- 
gance, could  not  sympathize  with  this  enthusiasm,  but 
he  bore  with  it        ^ 

We  passed  on  to  dark  Gothic  nooks  of  chambers, 
where  my  reverence  for  the  'beds  qn  which  kings  had 
slept,  and  the  tables  at  which  kings  had  sat,  much  in- 
creased by  my  early  associations  formed  at  Brantefield 
Priory,  was  expressed  with  a  vehemence  which  aston- 
ished Mr.  Modtenero ;  and,  1  fear,  prevented  him  from 
hearing  the  answers  to  various  inquiries  upon  which  he 
with  better  regulated  judgment  was  intent. 

An  orator  is  the  worst  person  to  tell  a  plain  fact ;  the 
very  worst  guide,  as  Mowbray  observed,  that  a  foreigner 
can  have.  Still  Mr.  Montenero  had  patience  with  me, 
and  supplied  the  elisions  in  my  rhetoric  by  what  in- 
formation he  could  pick  up  from  the  guide  and  fr6m 
Mowbray,  with  whom,  from  time  to  time,  he  stopped 
to  see  and  hear  after  I  had  passed  on  with  Berenice. 
To  her  quickness  and  sympathy  I  flattered  myself  that 
I  was  always  intelligible. 

We  came  at  last  to  the  chamber  where  Clarence  and 
the  young  princes  had  been  murdered.  Here,  I  am  con- 
scious,! was  beyond  measure  exuberant  in  exclamations, 
and  in  quotations  from  Shakspeare. 

Mr.  Montenero  came  in  just  as  I  was  ranting,  from 
Clarence's  dream — 

**  BelM  Ml  him,  (tarifls !  take  him  to  yoar  tormoita ! 
—With  that,  methoaght,  a  legion  of  foul  fieode 
EnvtronM  me,  and  howled  in  mine  eara 
Snail  hidaooB  eriaa !  that  with  the  very— ** 
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noise  I  made  I  prevented  poor  Mr.  Montenero  from 
hearing  the  answer  to  some  historic  question  he  was 
asking.  Berenice's  eye  warned  me  to  lower  my  voice, 
and  I  believe  I  should  have  been  quiet,  but  that  unluckily 
Mowbray  set  me  off  in  another  direction  by  reminding 
me  of  the  tapestry-chamber  and  Sir  Josseline.  1  remem- 
ber covering  my  face  with  both  my  hands,  and  shudder- 
ing with  horror. 

Mr.  Montenero  asked,  "  What  of  the  tapestry-cham- 
berl" 

And  immediately  recollecting  that  I  should  not,  to  him 
and  before  his  daughter,  describe  the  Jew  who  had  com- 
mitted a  deed  without  a  name,  I  with  much  embarrass- 
ment said,  that  "  it  was  nothing  of  any  consequence — it 
was  something  I  could  not  explain.'* 

I  left  it  to  Mowbray's  superior  presence  of  mind  and 
better  address  to  account  for  it,  and  'I  went  on  with 
Berenice.  Whenever  my  imagination  was  warmed, 
verses  poured  in  upon  my  memory,  and  often  without 
much  app^ent  connexion  with  what  went  before.  I 
recollected  at  this  moment  the  passage  in  Akenside^s 
'*  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination'*  describing  the  early 
delight  the  imagination  takes  in  horrors : — the  children 
closing  round  the  village  matron,  who  suspends  the  infant 
audience  with  her  tales  breathing  astonishment ;  and  I 
recited  all  I  recollected  of 

**  Evil  spirits !  of  the  death-l)ed  call 
Of  him  who  rpbb'd  the  widow,  uid  devmii'd 
The  orphan's  portion-r-of  unquiet  aoula 
Ris^n  from  the  grave,  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  ooneeal'd— of  nhapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  thetr  chains,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed  V 

Mowbray  and  Mr.  Montenero,  who  had  staid  behind 
OS  a  few  minutes,  came  up  just  as  I  was,  with  much 
emphasis  and  gesticulation, 

**  Waving  the  toroh  of  taelL* 

• 

I  am  sure  I  must  have  been  a  most  ridiculous  figure. 
I  saw  Mowbray  on  the  brink  of  laughter ;  but  Mr.  Mon- 
tenero looked  so  grave  that  he  fixed  all  my  attention. 
I  suddenly  stopped. 

'*  We  were  talking  of  *  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,*  *• 
said  Berenice  to  her  father.  "  Mr.  Harrington  is  a  great 
admirer  of  Akenside.** 
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•*  Is  he !"  replied  Mr.  Montenero  coldly,  and  with  m 
-  look  of  absence.    **  But,  my  dear,  we  can  have  the  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination  another  time.    Here  are  some 
realities  worthy  of  our  present  attention.*' 

He  then  drew  his  daughter's  arm  within  his.  I  fol- 
lowed ;  and  all  the  time  he  was  pointing  oqt  to  her  the 
gattems  of  the  Spanish  instruments  of  torture  with  which 
er  politic  majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  frightened  her  sub- 
jects  into  courage  sufficient  to  repel  all  the  invaders  on 
board  the  Invincible  Armada — I  stood  silent,  pondering- 
on  what  I  mighf  have  said  or  done  to  displease  him 
whom  I  was  so  anxious  to  please.  First,  I  thought  he 
suspected  me  of  what  I  most  detiested, — the  affectation 
of  taste,  sensibility,  and  enthusiasm ;  next,  I  fancied  that 
Mowbray,  in  explaining  about  the  tapestry-chamber.  Sir 
Josseline,  and  the  bastinadoed  Jew,  had  said  somethings 
that  might  have  hurt  Mr.  Montenero's  Jewish  pride. 
From  whichever,  of  these  causes  his  displeasure  arose, 
it  had  the  effect  of  completely  sobering  my  spirits.  My 
poetic  fit  was  over.  Idid^not  even  dare  to  speak  to  his 
daughter. 

During  our  drive  home,  Berenice,  apropos  to  some- 
thing which  Mowbray  had  said,  but  which  I  did  not  hear, 
suggested  to  her  father  some  lines  of  Akenside,  which 
she  knew  he  particularly  admired,  on  the  nature  and 
power  of  the  early  association  of  ideas.  *  Mr.  Montenero, 
with  all  the  warmth  my  heart  could  wish,  praised  the 
poetic  genius  and  the  intimate  and  deep  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind  displayed  in  this  passage.  His  gravity  grad- 
ually wore  off,  and  I  began  to  doubt  whether  the  dis- 
pleasure had  ever  existed.  At  night,  before  Mowbray 
and  I  parted,  when  we  talked  over  the  day,  he  assured 
me  that  he  had  said  nothing  that  could  make  Mr.  Mon- 
tenero displeased  with  me  or  any  living  creature ;  that 
they  had  been  discussing  some  point  of  English  history 
on  which  old  Montenero  had  posed  him.  As  to  my 
fears,  Mowbray  rallied  me  out  of  them  effectually.  He 
maintained  that  Montenero  had  not  been  at  all  dis- 
pleased, and  that  I  was  a  most  absurd  modem  self-tor- 
menter,  **  Could  not  a  man  look  grave  for  two  minutes 
without  my  racking  my  fancy  for  two  hoiurs  to  find  a 
cause  for  it  ?  Perhaps  the  man  had  the  toothache ;  pos- 
sibly the  headache ;  but  why  should  I,  therefore,  ihsist 
upon  having  the  heartache.** 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Mowbray's  indifference  was  often  a  happy  relief  to 

my  anxiety  of  temper ;  and  I  had  surely  reason  to  be 

'  grateful  to  him  for  the  sacrifices  he  continued  daily  to 

make  of  his  own  tastes  and  pleasures  to  forwaid  my 

views. 

One  morning  in  particular  he  was  going  to  a  rehearsal 
at  Drury-lane,  where  I  knew  his  heart  was ;  but  finding 
me  very  anxious  to  go  to  the  Mint  and  the  Bank  with 
Mr.  Montenero  and  Berenice,  Mowbray,  who  had  a  re- 
lation a  bank-director,  immediately  offered  to  accompany 
us,  and  procured  us  the  means  of  seeing  every  thing  iu 
the  best  possible  manner. 

Nothing  could,  as  he  confessed,  be  less  to  his  taste  ; 
and  he  was  surprised  that  Miss  Montenero  chose  to  be 
of  the  party.  '  A  day  spent  in  viewing  the  Mint  and  the 
Bank,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  was  a  day  lost  to  love 
— quite  the  contrary ;  I  had  an  opportunity  of  feeling 
how  the  passion  Of  love  can  throw  its  enchantment  over 
scenes,  apparently  least  adapted  to  its  nature.  Before 
this  time  I  had  twice  gone  over  every  part  of  these  mag- 
nificent establishments.  1  had  se6n  at  the  Bank  the 
spirit  of  order  operating  like  predestination,  compelling 
the  will  of  man  to  act  necessarily  and  continually  With 
all  the  precision  of  mechanism.  I  had  beheld  human 
creatures,  called  clerks,  turned  nearly  into  arithmetical 
machines. 

But  how  new  did  it  all  appear  in  looking  at>it  with 
Berenice !  How  would  she  have  been  delighted  if  she 
had  seen  those  machines,  '*  instinct  with  spirit,"  which 
now  perform  the  most  delicate  manoeuvres  with  more 
than  human  dexterity'— the  self-moving  balance  which 
indefatigably  weighs,  accepts,  rejects,  disposes  of  the 
coin,  which  a  mimic  hand  perpetually  presents ! 

What  chiefly  pleased  me  in  Miss  Montenero  was  the 
composure,  the  sincerity  of  her  attention.  She  was  not 
anxious  to  display  herself :  I  was  the  more  delighted 
when  I  discovered  her  quickness  of  comprehension.  I 
was  charmed  too  by  the  unaffected  pleasure  she  showed 
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in  acquiring  new  ideas,  and  surprised  by  the  Judicious 
proportion  of  the  admiration  she  expressed  for  all  that 
was  in  various  degrees  excellent  in  arrangement  or  in* 
genious  in  contrivance :  in  short —  ^ 

"  In  short,  man,"  as  Mowbray  would  say,  "  in  short, 
man,  you  were  in  love,  and  there's  an  end  of  the  matter : 
if  your  Berenice  had  hopped  forty  paces  in  the  public 
streets,  it  would  have  been  the  same  with  you." 

That  I  deny—but  I  will  go  on  with  my  story. 

As  we  were  going  away,  Mr.  Montenero,  after  thanking^ 
Lord  Mowbray  and  his  cousin,  the  Bank-director,  who 
had  shown  and  explained  every  thing  to  us  with  polite 
and  intelligent  patience,  observed  that  the  Bank  was  to 
him  a  peculiarly  ihteresting  sight. 

"  You  know,"  said  he,  "  that  we  Jews  were  the  first 
inventors  of  bills  of  exchange  and  bank-notes — we  were 
originally  the  bankers  and  brokers  of  the  world." 

Then,  as  we  walked  to  the  carriage,  he  continued  ad- 
dressing himself  to  his  daughter,  in  a  lowered  voice : — 
'*  You  see,  Berenice,  here,  as  in  a  thousand  instances, 
how  general  and  permanent  good  often  results  from 
partial  and  temporary  evil.  The  persecutions  even  to 
which  we  Jews  were  exposed — ^the  tyranny  which  drove 
us  from  place  to  place,  and  from  country  to  country,  at 
a  moment's  or  without  a  moment's  warning,  compelled 
us,  by  necessity,  to  the  invention  of  a  happy  expedient, 
by  which  we  could  convert  all  our  property  into  a  scrap 
of  paper,  that  could  be  carried  unseen  in  a  pocket-book, 
or  conveyed  in  a  letter  unsuspected." 

Berenice  thanked  Heaven  that  the  times  of  persecu- 
tion were  over ;  and  added  that  she  hoped  any  prejudice 
which  still  existed  would  soon  die  away. 

Mowbray  exclaimed  against  the  very  idea  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  prejudices  at  this  time  of  day  in  England 
among  the  higher  classes. 

^  He  did  not  recollect  his  own  mother,  I  believe,  when 
he  said  this ;  bat  I  know  I  had  a  twinge  of  conscience 
about  mine,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Mr.  Montenero ; 
nor  did  I  know  well  which  way  to  look,  when  his  lord- 
ship, persisting  in  his  assertion,  asked  Miss  Montenero 
if  she  could  possibly  imagine  that  any  such  vulgar  preju- 
dices existed  among  well-bred  persons.  Berenice  mildly 
answered,  that  she  had  really  as  yet  enjoved  so  few 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  higher  classes  of  society  in 
LiMidon  that  she  could  not  form  a  judgment.    She  was 
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Willing  to  take  upon  trust  his  lordship^s  opinion,  who 
must  have  means  of  knowing. ' 

I  imagined  that  Mr.  Montenero^s  eye  was  upon  me, 
and  that  he  was  thinking  of  my  mother's  never  having 
made  the  slightest  advance  towards  an  acquaintance 
with  his  daughter.  I  recollected  the  speeches  I  had  made 
on  his  first  visit,  pledging  my  mother  to  that  which  she 
had  never  performed.  I  felt  upon  the  rack — and  a  pause 
that  ensued  Tifterward  increased  my  misery.  I  longed 
for  somebody  to  say  something — any  thing.  1  looked 
for  assistance  to  Mowbray.  He  repeated,  confidently, 
that  Miss  Montenero  might  entirely  rely  upon  what  he 
said  as  to  London  a.id  England — ^indeed  he  had  been  a 
good  deal  abroad  t»o.  He  seemed  to  be  glad  to  get  to 
the  Continent  again — I  followed  him  as  fast  as  I  could, 
and  inquired  whether  he  did  not  think  that  the  French 
and  Germans  were  much  improved  in  liberality,  and  a 
spirit  t>f  toleration. 

*'  Give  me  leave,*'  said  Mr.  Montenero,  "  to  answer  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Germans.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
I  remember,  when  I  was  travelling  in  Germany,  I  was 
stopped  at  a  certain  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  and,  being  a 
Jew,  was  compelled  to  pay  rather  an  ignominious  toll. 
The  Jews  were  there'  classed  among  cloven-footed 
beasts,  and  as  such  paid  toll.  But,  within  these  few 
years,  sixteen  German  princes,  enlightened  and  inspired 
b^  one  great  writer,  and  one  good  minister,  have  com- 
bmed  to  abolish  this  disgraceful  tax.  You  see,  my  dear 
Berenice,  your  hope  is  quickly  fulfilling — ^prejudices  are 
dying  away  fast.    Hope  humbly,  but  hope  always." 

The  playful  tone  in  which  Mr.  Montenero  spoke  put 
me  quite  at  my  ease. 

The  next  day  I  was  determined  on  an  effort  to  make 
my  mother  acquainted  with  Miss  Montenero.  If  I  could 
but  effect  a  meeting,  a~great  point  \  thought  would  be 
gained.  Mowbray  undertook  to  manage  it,  and  he,  as 
usual,  succeeded.  He  persuaded  his  mother  to  go  to  an 
auction  of  pictures,  where  he  assured  her  she  would  be 
likely  to  meet  with  a  Vandvke  of  one  of  her  ancestors, 
of  whose  portrait  she  had  long  been  in  search.  llady 
de  Branteneld  engaged  my  mother  to  be  ef  tlie  party, 
without  her  having  any  suspicion  that  she  would  meet 
the  Monteneros.  We  arrived  in  time  to  secure  the  best 
places,  before  the  auction  began.  Neither  Mr.  nor  Miss 
llonteiiero  was  there ;  but,  to  my  utter  discomfiture,  ^a 
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few  minutes  after  we  were  seated,  vul^r  Mrs.  Coates 
and  ail  her  tribe  appeared.  She  elbowed  her  difficult 
way  onward  towards  us,  and  nc»dding  to  me  familiarly, 
seated  herself  and  her  Vandals  on  a  line  with  us.  Then, 
stretching  herself  across  the  august  Lady  de  Brantefield, 
who  drew  back,  far  as  space  would  permit,  *'  Beg  your 
pardon,  ma^am,  but  I  just  want  to  say  a  word  to  this 
lady.  A'n't  you  the  lady-*yes — that  sat  beside  me  at 
the  play  the  other  night — the  Merchant  of  Venice  and  the 
«f  aid  of  the  Oaks,  was  not  it,  Izzy  ?  I  hope  yoa  caught 
*io  cold,  ma^am — you  look  but  poorly,  1  am  sorry  to 
iiotice — ^but  what  I  wanted  to  say,  ma'am,  here's  an 
ivory  fan  Miss  Montenero  was  in  a  pucker  and  quandary 
about."  Pucker  and  quandary! — Oh!  how  I  |^roaned 
inwardly ! 

"  I  was  in  such  a  fuss  about  her,  you  know,  sir,  that  I 
never  found  out  till  I  got  home  I  had  pocketed  a  strange 
fan — ^here  it  is,  ma'am,  if  it  is  yours — it's  worth  any- 
body's owning,  I  am  sure.*' 

!  The  fan  was  my  mother's,  and  she  was  forced  to  be 
much  obliged.  Lady  de  Brantefield,  still  painfully  hold- 
ing back,  did  not  resume  her  position  till  some  seconds 
had  elapsed  after  Mrs.  Coates  had  withdrawn  her  fat  bust 
— till  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  danger  of  coming  into 
contact  with  her  was  fairly  over.  My  mother,  after  a 
decent  interval,  asked  me  if  it  were  possible  to  move  to 
some  place  where  they  could  have  more  air,  as  the  crowd 
was  increasing.  Lord  Mowbray  and  I  made  way  for  her 
to  a  seat  by  an  open  window ;  but  the  persevering  Mrs. 
Coates  followed,  talking  about  the  famous  elbows  of  Mr. 
Peter  Coates,  on  whose  arm  she  leaned.  *^  When  Peter 
chooses,  there's  not  a  man  in  Lon'on  knows  the  use  of 
his  elbows  better,  and  if  we'd  had  him,  Mr.  Harrinfifton, 
with  us,  at  the  play,  the  other  night,  we  should  not  have 

given  you  so  much  trouble  with  Miss  Montenero,  getting 
er  out." 

Lord  Mowbray,  amused  by  my  look  of  suffering,  could 
not  refrain  from  diverting  himself  furthei;  by  asking  a 
question  or  two  about  the  Monteneros.  It  was  soon 
apparent,  from  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Coates  an- 
swered, that  she  was  not  as  well  pleased  with  them  as 
formerly. 

It  was  her  maxim,  she  said,  to  speak  of  the  bridge  as 
she  went  over  it ;  and  for  her  part,  if  she  was  to  give 
her  verdict,  she  couldn't  but  say  Miss  Montenero— for 
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they  werenH  on  terms  to  call  her  Miss  Berry  now— was 
a  little  incomprehensible  sometimes. 

A  look  of  surprise  from  Lord  Mowbray,  without  giving 
himself  the  trouble  to  articulate,  was  quite  sufficient  to 
make  the  lady  go  on. 

••  Why,  if  it  concerned  any  gentleman'*  (glancing  her 
ill-bred  eye  upon  me),  "  if  any  gentleman  was  thinking 
of  looking  that  way,  it  might  be  of  use  to  him  to  know 
the  land.  Miss  Montenero,  then,  if  truth  must  be  told, 
18  a  little  touchy* on  the  Jewish  chapter."  ^ 

Lord  Mowbray  urgeil  Mrs.  Coates  on  with,  ^  Howj-^ 
for  instance  V  "^ 

.  **  Oh,  how !  why,  my  loid,  a  hundred  times  Fve  hurt 
her  to  the  quick.  One  can't  always  be  thinking  of  peo- 
ple's different  persuasions,  you  know — and  if  one  asked 
a  question,  just  for  information's  sake,  or  made  a  natural  • 
remark,  as  I  did  t'other  day,  Queeney*,  you  know,  just 
about  Jew  butchers  and  pigeons*—*  It's  a  pity,'  said  I,  ' 
'  that  Jews  must  always  have  Jew  butchers,  Miss  Berry, 
and  that  there  is  so  many  things  they  cant  touch:  one' 
can't  have  pigeons  nor  liares  at  one's  table,'  eaid  I,  think- 
ing  only  of  my  second  course ;  *  as  to  pork,  Henny,'  says 
I, '  that's  a  coarse  butcher's  meat,  which  I  don't  regret, 
nor  the  alderman,  a  pinch  o'  snuff' — ^now,  you  know,  I 
thought  that  was  kind  of  me ;  but  Miss  Montenero  took 
it  all  the  wrong  way,  quite  to  heart  so,  you've  no  idear ! 
After  all,  she  may  say  what  she  pleases,  but  it's  my 
notion  the  Jews  is  both  a  very  unsocial  and  a  very 
revengeful  people;  for,  do  you  know,  my  lord,  they 
woul&'t  dine  with  us  next  day,  though  the  alderman 
called  himself." 

My  mother  was  so  placed  that  she  could  not  avoid 
hearing  all  that  Mrs.  Coates  said  to  Lord  Mowbray ;,  and 
though  she  never  uttered  a  syllable,  or  raised  her  eyes, 
or  moved  the  fan  she  held  in  her  hand,  I  knew  by  her 
countenance  the  impression  that  was  made  on  her  mind : 
she  would  have  scorned,  on  any  other  subject  of  human 
hfe  or  manners,  to  have  allowed  the  judgment  of  Mrs. 
Coates  to  weigh  with  her  in  the  estimation  of  a  single 
hair ;  yet  here  her  opinion  and  (dears  were  admitted  to 
be  decisive. 

Such  is  prejudice !  thought  I.  Prejudice,  even  in  the 
proudest  people,  will  stoop  to  accept  of  nourishment 
from  any  hand.    Prejudice  not  only  grows  on  what  it 
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feeds  upon,  but  converts  every  thhig  it  meets  with  Int^ 
nourishment. 

How  clear-sighted  I  was  to  the  nature  of  prejudice  at 
this  moment,  and  how  many  reflections  passed  in  one 
instant,  which  1  had  never  made  before  in  the  course  of 
my  life ! — Meantime  Mrs.  Coates  had  beckoned  to  her 
son  Peter,  and  Peter  had  drawn  near,  and  was  called 
upon  by  his  mother  to  explain  to  my  lord  the  cause  of 
the  coolness  between  the  alderman  and  Mr.  Montenero : 
"  It  was,"  she  said,  '*  about  the  Manessas,  and  a  young' 
man  called  Jacob." 

Peter  was  not  as  fluent  as  his  mother,  and  she  went 
on.  "  It  was  some  money  matter.  Mr.  Montenero  had 
begun  by  acting  a  very  generous  part,  she  understood, 
at  first,  by  way  of  being,  the  benevolent  Jew,  but  had 
not  come  up  to  the  alderman^s  expectations  latterly,  and 
had  shown  a  most  illiberal  partiality  to  the  Manessas 
and  this  Jacob,  only  because  they  was  Jews;  which, 
you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Coates,  *'  was  very  ungentle  man- 
like to  the  alderman,  after  all  the  civilities  we  had  shown 
the  Monteneros  on  their  coming  to  London — as  Peter, 
if  he  could  open  his  mouth,  could  tell  you." 

Peter  had  just  opened  his  mouth,  when,  Mr.  Montenero 
appearing,  he  closed  it  again.  .  To  my  inexpressible  dis- 
appointment, Miss  Montenero  was  not  with  her  father. 
Mr.  Montenero  smiled  the  instant  he  caught  mv  eye,  but 
seeing  my  mother  as  he  approached,  he  bowed  gravely, 
and  passed  on. 

"  And  never  noticed  me,  I  declare,"  said  Mrs.  Coates : 
"  that's  too  good !" 

"But  Miss  Montenero!  I  thought  she  was  to  be 
here  V  cried  Mowbray. 

Mrs.  Coates,  after  her  fashion,  stretching  across  two 
of  her  daughters,  whispered  to  the  third,  loud  enough 
for  all  to  hear,  "  Queeney,  this  comes  of  airs ! — ^This 
comes  of  her  not  choosing  for.  to  go  abroad  with  me,  I 
suppose." 

**  If  people  doesn't  know  their  friends  when  they  has 
'em,"  replied  Queeney,  "they  may  go  farther  and  fare 
^vorse :  that's  all  I  have  to  say." 

"Hush!"  said  Peter,  giving  his  sister  a  monitory 
pinch — ^**  can't  you  say  your  say  under  your  breath !  he's 
within  seven  of  you,  and  he  has  ears  like  the  devil." 

"  All  them  Jews  has,  and  Jewesses  too ;  they  think 
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cine'^s  always  talking  of  them,  they're  so  snspiriom,'* 
said  Mrs.  Goates.  ''  I  am  told,  moreover,  that  they've 
ways  and  means  of  hearing.'' 

To  my  great  relief,  she  was  interrupted  by  the 
aactioneer,  and  the  sound  of  his  hammer.  The  auc- 
tion went  on,  and  nothing  but  "  Who  bids  more  ?  going ! 
going !^-who  bids  morel"  was  heard  for  a  considerable 
time.  Not  being  able  to  get  near  Mr.  Montenero,  and 
having  failed  in  Si  niy  objects,  I  grew  excessively  tired, 
and  was  going  away,  leaving  my  mother  to  the  care  of 
Mowbray,  but  he  stopped  me. 

**  Slay,  stay,"  said  ne,  drawing  me  aside,  behind  two 
connoisseurs,  who  were  babbling  about  a  Titian,  **  you 
will  have  some  diversion'  by-and-bv.  I  have  a  picture 
to  sell,  aild  you  must  see  how  it  will  go  off.  There  is  a 
painting  that  I  bought  at  a  stall  for  nothiug,  upon  a 
speculation  that  my  mother,  who  is  a  judge,  will  pay 
dear  for ;  and  what  do  you  think  the  picture  is  ?  Don't 
look  so  stupid — ^it  will  interest  you  amazingly,  and  Mr. 
Montenero  too,  and  'tis  a  pity  your  Jewess  is  not  here 
to  see  it.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  picture  called  the 
'  Dentition  of  the  Jew  V  " 

"Not  I." 

"  You'll  see,  presently,"  said  Mowbray. 

'*But  tell  me  fun^,"  said  I. 

"  Only  the  drawing  the  teeth  of  the  Jew,  by  order  of 
some  one  of  our  most  merciful  lords  the  kings — ^Johni 
Kichard,  or  Edward. 

"  It  will  be  a  companion  to  the  old  family  picture  of 
the  Jew  and  Sir  Josseline,"  continued  Mowbray ;  "  and 
this  will  make  the  vile  daub,  which  I  have  had  the  luck 
to  pick  up,  invaluable  to  my  mother,  and  I  trust  very 
valuable  to  me. 

"  There !  Christie  has  it  up !  The  dear  rascal !  hear 
him  puff  it !" 

Lady  de  Brantefield  put  up  her  glass,  but  neither  she 
nor  I  could  distinguish  a  single  figure  in  the  picture,  the 
light  so  glared  upon  it. 

Christie  caught  her  ladyship's  eye,  and  addressed 
himself  directly  to  her.  But  her  ladyship  was  deaf. 
Mowbray  pressed  forward  to  her  ear,  and  repeated  all 
Christie  roared.  No  sooner  did  she  understand  the  sub- 
ject of  the  picture  than  she  turned  to  her  son,  to  desire 
him  to  bid  for  her ;  but  Mowbray  substituted  Topham  in' 
his  stead :  Topham  obeyed. 
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•*  Who  bids  more  r 

A  bidder  started  up,  who  seemed  very  eager.  He 
was,  we  were  told,  an  engraver.  j 

"Who  bids  more V 

To  our  surprise,  Mr.  Monteneio  was*  the  person  to  bid 
more — and  more,  and  more,  and  more.  The  ^ngrayer 
soon  gave  up  the  contest^  but  her  ladyship's  pride  and 
passions  rose  when  she  found  Mr.  Montenero  continued 
to  bid  against  her ;  and  she  persisted*  till  she  came  up 
to  an  extravagant  sum ;  and  still  she  desired  Colonel 
Topham  to  bid  on. 

'*  Beyond  my  expectation,  faith !  Both  mad  !^  whis- 
pered Mowbray.  I  thought  so  too.  Still  Mr.  Montenero 
went  higher. 

"  111  go  no  higher,"  said  Lady  de  Brantefield ;  **  you 
may  let  it  be  knocked  down  to  that  person,  colonel.'* 
Then  turning  to  her  son,  ^  Who  is  the  man  that  bids 
against  me  1" 

"  A  Jewish  gentleman,  ma'am,  I  believe." 

"  A  Jew,  perhaps — gentleman,  I  deny ;  no  Jew  ever 
was  or  ever  will  be  a  gentleman.  I  am  sure  our  family, 
since  the  time  of  Sir  Josseline,  have  had  reason  enough 
to  know  that." 

*'  Very  true,  ma'am — ^I'll  call  fot  your  carriage,  for  I 
suppose  you  have  had  enough  of  this." 

Mowbray  carried  me  with  him.  "Ck>me  off,"  said 
he ;  "I  long  to  hear  Montenero  descant  on  the  merits 
of  the  dentition.  Do  you  speak,  for  you  can  do  it  with 
a  better  face." 

Mowbray  seemed  to  be  intent  -merely  upon  his  own 
diversion ;  he  must  have  seen  and  felt  how  reluctant  I 
was:  but,  taking  my  arm,  he  dragged  me  on  to  Mr. 
Montenero,  who  was  standing  near  a  window,  with  the 
picture  iii  his  hand,  examining  it  attentively.  Mowbray 
pushed  me  on  close  behind  Mr.  Montenero— the  light 
now  falling  on  the  picture,,!  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  sight  struck  me  with  such  associated  feelings  of 
horror,  that  I  started  back,  exclaiming,  with  vehement 
gestures,  "I  cannot  bear  it!  I  cannot  bear  that  pic- 
ture!" 

Mr.  Montenero  turned,  and  looked  at  me  with  sur- 
prise. 

^I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  I;  "but  it  made  me  ab- 
solutely—" 

***  Sick,"  said  Mr.  Montenero,  opening  the  window,  at 
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1  leaned  buck  against  tlw  wall,  and  the  eyes  of  aH 
present -were  fixed  upon  me.  Aaharaed  of  Uie  ex^ 
•ggerated  expression  of  my  feelinffs,  1  stood  abashed 
Mr.  Montenero,  with  the  greatest  undnsss  of  nnamer, 
and  with  friendly  presenoe  of  mhid,  ntd  ho  remenriiered 
well  having  felt  actually  sick  at  the  sight  of  certain 

eictures.  ''  For  instance,  my  lord,"  said  he,  addressing 
imself  to  Lord  Mowbray,  ^^the  famous  pictore  of  the 
flaying  the  unjost  magistrate  I  ne?«r  ooidd  look  at 
steadily." 

I  recoTored  myself— ^aod  smseezing  Mr.  Monleaoro% 
lumd  to  express  my  sense  of  his  kind  politeness,  I  ex« 
erted  myself  to  talk  and  to  look  at  the  plctnre.  Afraid 
of  Mowbray's  ridicide,  I  never  once  tunied  my  eyes 
towards  him^^I  fancied  that  he  was  hmghing  belund 
Bie:  I  did  him  injustice;  he  was  not  lai^|ning~te 
looked  seriously  concerned.  He  whispered  to  me, 
**  Forgive  me,  my  dear  Harrington^— I  aimed  at  siswism 
I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you." 

Before  we  quitted  the  subject;  I  expressed  to  Mn 
Montenero  my  surprise  at  his  having  purchased  at  an 
extraordinary  price,  a  picture  apparently  of  so  little 
merit,  and  on  such  a  disgusting  subject. 

*'  Abuse  the  subject  as  much  as  you  please,"  intermpted 
Mowbray ;  ^  but  as  to  the  merit  of  the  painting,  have  the 
grace,  Harrington,  to  consider  that  Mr.  Montenero  must 
be  a  better  ju^  than  you  or  I." 

**You  are  too  good  a  judge  yoarseif,  ray  laid,'' 
leplted  Mr.  Montenero,  in  a  reserved  tone,  '^nol  to  see 
this  picture  to  be  what  it  really  is,  a  very  poor  per* 
formance."  Then  turning  to  me  in  a  cordial  manner, 
**  Be  assured,  Mr.  Harrhigton,  that  I  am  at  least  as  clear- 
sighted,  in  every  point  of  view,  as  yoa  can  possMy  be, 
to  its  demerits/' 

^Then  why  did  you  purchase  itt"  was  the  question 
which  involuntarily  recurred  to  Mowbray  and  to  me; 
but  we  were  both  silent,  and  stood  with  our  eyes  ixed 
apon  the  piiDture. 

**  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  dine 
vrith  me  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Montenero,  '*  yon  sh^ 
know  the  purpose  fov  wlilcli  1  bouaht  this  pietnfe.'* 

We  accepted  the  invitation;  Mowbra^  waited  for 
lo^piorrow  with  all  the  eagerness  of  curiosity,  and  I 
arilh  ^  eageiQesa  of  a  still  more  impatient  passion. 

I  pass  over  my  mother's  remonstrances  against  my 
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rftntfif  at  the  Monteneros* ;,  remoBstrao^es  strengthened 
418  they  were  in' vehemence,  if  not  in  reason,  by  aU  tbe 
accession  of  force  gathered  ^  from  the  representattons 
and  insiuuaticms  of  Mrs.  Ooates. 

The  next  day  came.  ^  Now  we  shaU  hear  about  4he 
dentition  of  the  Jews/'  said  Mowbray)  as  we  got  to. Mr. 
Montenero's  door. 

And  now  we  shall  see  Berenice !  thonght  I. 
'  We  found  a  very  agreeable  eomipany  assembled,  mixed 
of  English  and  foreigners.    There  was  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador and  the  Russian  envoy,-^who,  by-the4iy,  spoke 
English  better  than  any  foreigner  I  ever  heard ;  a.  Polish 
count,  perfectly  well  bred,  and  his  lady,  a  beautifnl 
woman,  with  whom  Mowbray  of  course  was  half  in  love 
before  dinner  was  over.    The  only  English  present  were 
General  and  Lady  Emily  B— ^.    We  soon  learned  by 
the  course  of  the  conversation,  that  Mr.  Monteiiero 
stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  every  individual  in  the 
company,  all  of  whom  had  knowji  him  intimately  at 
different  times  of  hi^  life^  and  in  different  countries. 
The  general  had  served  in  America  during  the  beginninir 
of  the  war ;  he  had  been  wounded  there,  and  in  great 
difficulties  and  distress.    He  and  his  lady,  under  very 
frying  circumstances,  had  been  treated  in  the  most  kind 
and^hospitable  manner  by  Mr.  Montenero  and  his  family. 
With  that  true  English  warmth  of  gratitude  which  con- 
trasts so  strongly  and  agreeably  with  the  natural  reserve 
of  English-manner  and  habits,  the  general  and  his  wife. 
Lady  Emily,  exi»essed  their  joy  at  having  Mr.  Monte* 
nero  in  England,  inliOndon,  among  their  own  friends. 

'^  My  dear,  Mr.  Montenero  must  let  us  introduce  him 
to  your  brother  and  our  other  friends — ^how  delighted 
they  will  be  to  see  him !  And  Berenice  !*-she  was  such 
a  little  creature,  general,  at  the  time  you  saw  her  last ! 
— ^but  such  a  kind,  sweet,  little  creature ! — ^You  remem- 
ber her  scraping  the  lint  !'^ 

^*  Remember  it !  certainly.'' 

They  spoke  of  her,  and  looked  at  her,  as  if  she  was 
their  own  child ;  and  for  my  part,  I  could  have  embraced 
both  the  old  general  and  his  wife.  I  only  wished  that 
my  mother  had  been  present  to  receive  an  antidote  to 
Mrs.  Coates. 

"Oh!  please  Heaven,  we  will  make  London^-wsV 
make  England  agreeable  to  you-^woyeani  no;  thai 
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wonH  do— we  will  keep  you  with  us  forever-— yoo shall 
never  go  back  to  America." 

Then,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Mr.'  Monte^ero,  the  general 
added,  "Do  you  think  ve  have  not  an  Englishman  good 
enough  for  her  f  *' 

I  felt  the  blood  rush  into  my  face,  and  dreaded  that 
every  eye  must  see  it.  When  I  had  the  courage  to 
raise  my  head  and  to  look*  round,  I  saw  that  I  was  per- 
fectly safe,  and  that  no  creature  was  linking  about 
me,  not  even  Mowbray,  who  was  gallanting  the  Palish 
lady.  1  ventured  th^n  to  look  towards  ]&renice ;  bnt 
all  was  tranquil  there — she  had  not,  I  was  sure,  heard 
the  whisper.  Mr.  Montenero  had  his  eye  upon  her ;  the 
father's  eye  and  mine  met — and  such  a  penetrating,  yet 
such  a  benevolent  eye !  I  endeavoured  to  listen  witli 
composure  to  whatever  was  going  on!  The  general 
was  talking  of  his  brother*in-law,  Lord  Charles;  a  panic 
seized  me,  and  a  niortal  curiosity  to  know  what  sort  of 
a  man  the  brother-in-law  mic^ht  be.  I  was  not  relieved 
till  the  dessert  came  on  the  table,  when,  apropos  to 
something  a  Swedish  gentleman  said  about  Linnseus, 
strawberries,  and  the  gout,  it  appeared,  to  my  unspeak- 
able satisfaction,  that  Lord  Charles  had  the  gout  at  this 
instant,  and  had  been-  subject  to  it  during  the  last  nine 
years.  I  had  been  so  completely  engrosMd  by  my  own 
feelings  and  imaginations,  that  I  had  never  once  thought 
of  that  which  had  previously  excited  our  curiosity-— the 
picture,  till,  as  we  were  going  intO'another  room  to  drink 
coffee,  Mowbray  said  to  me,  "  We  hear  nothing  of  the 
dentition  of  the  Jew:  I  canH  put  him  in  mind  of  it." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  I.  "  There  is  a  harp ;  I  hope 
Miss  Montenero  will  play  on  it,*^  added  I. 

After  coffee  we  had  some  good  music,  in  different 
styles,  so  as  to  please,  and  interest,  and  join  in  one  com- 
mon sympathy,^  all  the  company,  many  of  whom  had 
never  before  heard  each  other's  national  music.  Bere- 
nice was  asked  to  play  some  Hebrew  music,  the  good 
general  reminding  her  that  he  knew  she  had  a  charming 
ear  and  a  charming  voice  when  she  was  a  child.  She 
had  not,  however,  been  used  to  sing  or  play  before  num- 
bers, and  she  resisted  the  complimentary  entreaties ;  but 
when  the  company  were  all  gone,  except  the  general 
and  his  lady,  Mowbray,  and  myself,  her  father  requested 
that  Berenice  would  try  one  song,  and  that  she  would 
phiy  one  air  on  the  harp,  to  oblige  her  old  friendsi  she 
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immediately  complied,  with  a  gracefol  uoafiacted  mod-- 
esty  that  interested  every  heart  in  her  favonr — 1  can  an- 
swer for  my  own ;  thoog^h  m>  connoisseur,  I  was  enthnsi- 
asticflUy  fond  of  good  music.  Miss  Montenero's  voice 
was  exquisite:  lx)th  the  poetry  and  the  miisic  were 
sublime  and  touctung.  No  compliments  were  paid ; 
but  when  she  ceased  all  were  silent,  in  hopes  that  the 
harp  would  be  touched  again  by  the  same  hand.  At  this 
moment,  Mr.  Montenero,  turning  to  Lord  Mowbray  and 
to  me,  said,  ^  Gentiemen,  1  recoUect  my  promise  to  you, 
and  will  perform  it-^  will  now  explain  why  I  bought 
diat  painting  .which  you  saw  me  yesterday  so  anxioii». 
to  obtain." 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  a  servant  to  bring  in  the 
Biotttre  which  he  had  purchased  at  the  auction,  and  ta 
desire  Jacob  to  come  with  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  brought 
ID,  I  retired  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room.  In  Mow-^ 
bray's  countenance  there  was  a  strange  inixture  of  con* 
temptand  curiosity. 

Mr.  Montenero  kindly  said  to  me,  "  I  shall  hot  inaiet, 
Mr.  Harrington,  on  your  looking  at  it ;  I  know  it  is  not 
to  your  taste." 

1  immediately  approached,  resolved  to  stand  the  sights 
that  I  might  not  be  suspected  of  affectation. 
>  Berenice  had  not  yet  seen  the  painting :  she  shrank 
back  the  moment  she  beheld  it,  exclaiming,  *'  Oh,  father  \ 
Why  purchase  such  a  horrible  picture  V 

^  To  destroy  it,"  said  Mr.  Montenero.  And  deliber- 
ately he  took  the  picture  but  of  its  frame  and  cut  it  to 
pieces,  repeating,  *'  To  destroy  it,  my  dear,  as  I  would, 
were  it  in  my  power,  every  record  of  cruelty  and  intole- 
rance. So  perish  all  that  can  keep  alive  feelings  of 
hatred  and  venj^eanoe  between  Jews  and  Christians !" 

^  Amen,"  said  the  good  old  general,  and  all  present 
joined'  in  that  amen.  1  heard  it  pronounced  by  Miss 
Montenero  in  a  very  low  voice,  but  distinctly  and  fer- 
vently. 

While  I  stood  with  my  eyes  iixed  on  Berenice^  and 
while  Mowbray  loudly  applauded  herfather^s  Uberalityy 
Mr.  Montenero  turned  to  Jacob  and  said,  ^  I  sent  for  my 
friend  Jacob  to  be  present  at  the  burning  of  this  picture, 
because  it  was  he  who  put  it  in  my  power  to  prevent 
this  horrid  representation  from  being  seen  and  sold  in 
•very  print*shop  in  London.  Jacob,  who  goea  every** 
where,  and  sees  wherever  he  goes,  observed  this  picture 
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at  a  broker's  shop,  and  found  that  two  persons  had  been 
in  treaty  for  it.  One  of  them  bad  the  appearance  of  an 
amateur,  the  other  was  an  artist,  an  engnvet.  The  en- 
graver was,  I  suppose,  the  persqn  who  bid  against 
Colonel  Topham  and  me ;  who  the  other  gentleman  was, 
and  why  he  bought,  it  tor  sell  it  again  at  that  auction* 
perhaps  Jacob  knows,  but  I  have  never  inquired.** 

Then  with  Jacob's  assistance,  Mr.  Montenero  burned 
every  shred  of  this  abominable  picture,  to  my  inexpressi- 
ble satisfaction. 

During  this  otf^o-f/o^i^,  Jacob  cast  a  glance  at  Mow- 
bray, the  meaning  of  which  I  could  not  at  first  compre- 
hend ;  but  I  supposed  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  fire  at 
which  all  he  had  in  the  world  had  been  consumed,  at 
Gibraltar.  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  that  Jacob  checked 
the  feelinff  this  recollection  excited.  He  turned  to  me,* 
and  in  a  low  voice  told  me  that  Mr.  Montenero  had 
been  so  kind  as  to  obtain  for  him  a  lucrative  and  credit- 
able situation  in  the  house  of  Manessa,  the  jeweller ; 
and  the  next  day  he  was  t6  go  to  Mr.  Manessa's,  and  to 
commence  business. 

**So,  Mr.  Harrington,  you  see  that  after  all  my  mis- 
fortunes, I  am  now  established  in  a  manner  far  above 
what  could  have  beeq  expected  for  poor  Jacob — ^far 
above  his  most  sanguine  hopes.  Thanks  to  my  good 
friends." 

"  And  to  your  good  self,*'  said  I. 

1  was  much  pleased  with  Mowbray  at  this  instant,  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  joined  in  my  praise  of  Jacob, 
and  in  congratulations  to  him.  His  lordship  promised 
that  he  would  recommend  his  house  to  all  his  family 
and  friends. 

'*  What  a  contrast,**  said  Mowbray,  as  soon  as  Jacob, 
had  left  the  room,  '*  there  is  between  Jacob  aiid  his  old 
rival,  Dutton !  That  fellow  has  turned  out  very  iU—* 
dnmken,  idle  dog^^is  reduced  to  an  old  iron-shop,  I  be- 
lieve— always  plaguing  me  with  begging  letters.  Cer- 
tainly, Harrington,  you  may  triumph  in  your  election 
of  Jacob." 

I  never  saw  Berenice  and  her  father  look  so  much 
pleased  with  Mowbray  as  they  did  at  this  instant. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  evening  1  recollect  ntothing 
but  Berenice,  and  of  my  staying  later  than  I  ought  to 
have  done.  Even  after,  the  general  and  his  wife  had 
departed  some  time*  I  lingered.    I  wi(s.to  go  home  in 
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Mowbray's  carriage,  and  twice  lie  had  touched  my 
riioolder,  telliag  roe  that  I  was  not  aware  how  lato  it 
was.    I  could  not  concQive  how  he  could  think  of  going 

M  Eaily  P  He  directed  my  eye  to  the  clock  on  the 
chimney-piece.  I  was  ashamed  to  see  the  hour.  I 
apologized  to  Mr.  Montenero.  He  replied  in  a  mannM* 
that  was  more  than  pc^te— that  was  quite  affectionate ; 
and  his  last  words,  repeated  at  the  head  of  the  8taiia» 
ejqpressed  a  desire  to  see  me  again /re^enl/y. 

i  sprang  into  Mowbrayls  carriageone  of  the 
men  on  earth  full  of  IotCi  hope,  and  joy. 


cha:pter  xn. 

^  All  gone  to  bed  but  yonl"  said  I  to  the  footmaa^ 

who  opened  the  door. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  drowsy  fellow,  "  my  lady  is  sit- 
ting  up  for  you,  I  balieve.'' 

*•  Then,  Mowbray,  come  in-^ome  up  with  Jde  to  my 
mother,  pray  do,  for  one  instant." 

Before  she  slept,  I  said,  he  must  administer  an  anti* 
dote  to  Coates*s  poison.  While  the  impression  was 
still  fresh  in  his  mind,  I  entreated  he  would  say  what  a 
d^ghtfol  party  we  had.  My  mother,  I  knew,  bad  such 
a  high  idea  of  his  lordship's  judgment  in  aU  that  con^ 
cemed  gentility  and  Cashion,  that  a  word  from  him  would 
be  decisive.  ''  But  let  it  be  to-morrow  morning,**  said 
Mowbray ;  ** His  shamefullylate to-night" 

<»To-night^-4o-night— 410W,  now,"  persisted  I.  He 
complied:  '^  Any  tlung  to  oblige  you." 

*^  Remember,"  said  I,  as  we  ran  up  stairs,  ^  ^nnisfa 
ambassador,  Russian  envoy,  Polish  count  and  countess, 
and  an  English  general  and  his  lady — strong  in  rank 
.  well  burst  upon  the  enemy."  I  flung  open  the  door, 
hot  my  spirits  were  suddenly  checked ;  I  saw  it  was  no 
time  u>r  jest  and  merriment. 

Dead  silence-*8olenm  stillness-Hsandlea  with  un- 
snuffed  wicks  of  portentous  length.  My  father  and 
mother  were  sitting  with  their  backs  half-turned  to  each 
other,  my  mother  Isaning  her  head  on  hov  hand*  with 
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her  elbow  on  the  table,  her  salts  before  her.  My  father 
sitting  in  hie  arm-chair,  legs  stretched  out,  feet  upon  the 
bars  of  the  {[rate,  back  towards  us-^but  that  back  spoke 
anger  as  plainly  as  a  back  could  speak.  Neither  figure 
moved  when  we  entered.  I  stood  appalled ;  Mowbray 
went  forward,  though  I  caught  his  arm  to  pull  him  back. 
But  he  did  not  understand  me,  and  with  ill- timed  gmyetj 
and  fluency,  that  I  would  have  given  the  world  to  stopi 
be  poured  forth  to  my  mother  in  praise  of  all  we  had 
seen  and  heard;  and  then  turning  to  my  father,  who 
stowiy  rose,  shading  his  eyes  from  the  candle,  and  look- 
ing at  me  under  the  hand,  Lord  Mowbray  went  on  with 
a  rapturous  eulogium  upon  Harrimrton^s  Jew  and  Jewess. 

**  Then  it  is  afi  true,**  said  my  lather.  **  It  is  all  very 
wen,  Harrington— but  take  notice,  and  I  give  you  notice 
in  time,  in  form,  before  your  friend  ^d  counsellor  Lord 
Mowbray,  that  by  Jupiter--by  Jupiter  Ammon,  I  will 
never  leave  one  shilling  to  my  son  if  he  marry  a  Jew- 
ess !  £very  inch  of  my  estate  shall  go  from  him  to  his 
eousin  Longshanks  in  the  North,  though  I  hate  him  like 
sin.  But  a  Jewess  for  my  daughter-in-law  I  will  never 
have — by  Jupiter  Ammon !" 

So  snatching  up  a  bougie,  the  wicktrf  which  scattered 
fire  behind  him,  he  left  the  room. 

"Grood  heavens!  what  have  I  doner  cried  Mow- 
bray. 

**  What  you  can  never  undo,"  said  1. 

My  mother  spoke  not  one  word,  but  sat  smeUiag  her 
salts. 

•«  Never  fear^  man,**  whispered  Mowbray ;  "  he  will 
sleep  it  off,  or  by  to-morrow  we  shaU  find  ways  and 
means.^        ,       . 

He  left  me  in  despair.  I  heard  his  carriage  roll  away 
>-and  then  there  was  silence  again.  I  stood  waiting 
for  some  explanation  from  my  mother— she  saw  my 
despair — she  dreaded  my  anger :  in  broken,  and  scarcely 
intelligible,  contradictory  phrases,  she  declared  her  m* 
nocence  of  all  intention  to  do  me  mischief,  and  acknow* 
Icdged  that  all  was  her.  doing ;  but  reminded  me  that 
she  had  prophesied  it  would  come  to  this — it  would  end 
iU — and  at  last,  trembling  with  impatience  as  I  atood, 
she  told  me  all  that  had  happened. 

The  fact  was,  that  she  had  talked  to  her  friend  Lady 
de  Brantefield  and  some  other  of  her  dear  friends  of  her 
4rea4  that  I  ahould  foil  ia  love^with  Misa  Moat<^exo( 
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and  the  next  person  said  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  ber^ 
and  under  the  seal  of  secrecy  it  was  told  that  I  had 
actually  proposed  for  her,  but  that  my  father  was  to 
know  nothing  of  the  matter.  This  story  had  been  writ- 
tea  in  flipme  young  lady's  letter  to  her  correspondent  in 
the  country,  and  miss  in  the  country  had  told  it  to  her 
brother,  who  had  come  to  town  this  day,  dined  in  com- 
pany with  my  father,  got  drunk,  and  had  given  a  bumper 
toast  to  '*Miss  Montenero,  the  Jewish  heiress — ^s. 
Harrington^  jun.<t  thai  is  to  be  /" 

My  father  hieid  come  home  foaming  with  rage ;  my 
mother  had  done  all  she  could  to  appease  him,  and  to 
make  him  comprehend  that  above  half  what  he  had 
heard  was  false  ;  but  it  had  gone  the  wrong  way  into  his 
head,  and  there  was  no  getting  it  out  again.  My  father 
had  heard  it  at  the  most  unlucky  time  possible,  just  after' 
he  had  lost  a  good  place,  and  was  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  seUing  an  estate  that  had  been  in  his  family  since 
the  time  of  Richard  the  Second.  My  mother  further 
informed  me  that  my  father  had  given  orders,. in  his 
usual  sudden  way  when  angry,  for  going  into  the  coun- 
try immediately.  While  she  was  yet  speaking,  the  door 
opened,  and  my  father  with  his  nightcap  on,  put  his  head 
in,  saying,  *'  Remember,  ma'am,  you  are  to  be  off  at 
seven  to-morrow — and  you,  sir,"  continued  he,  advanc- 
ing towards  me,  "  if  you  have  one  grain  of  sense  left,  I 
recommend  it  to  you  to  come  with  us.  But  no,  I  see 
it  written  in  your  absurd  face  that  you  will  not--K)bsti- 
nate  madman !  I  leave  you  to  your  own  discretion,** 
cHed  he,  turning  his  back  upon  me ;  **  bijt«  by  Jupiter 
Ammon,  1*11  do  what  I  say,  by  Jupiter!**  And  carrying 
my  mother  off  with  him,  he  left  me  to  my  pleasing 
reflections. 

All  was  tumult  in  my  mind :  one  moment  I  stood  mo- 
tionless in  utter  despair,  the  next  struck  with  some  bright 
hope.  I  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  hasty  strides 
-—then  stopped  short  again,  and  stood  fixed,  as  some 
dark  reality,  some  sense  of  improbability— of  impossibi- 
lity, crossed  my  mind,  and  as  my  father^s  denunciation 
recurred  to  my  ear. 

A  Jewess ! — ^her  religion — ^her  principles — my  princi- 
ples!—And  can  a  Jewess  mariy  a  Uhristian?  And 
should  a  Christian  marry  a  Jewess  1  The  horrors  of 
family  quarrels,  of  religious  dissensions  and  disputes 
between  father  and  child,  husband  and  wife-^AU  these 
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(jnestions,  and  fears,  and  doabfts,  passed  through  my 
imagination  backwards  and  forwards  with  inconceivable 
rapidity— struck  me  with  all  the  amazement  of  novelty, 
though  in  fact  they  were  not  new  to  me.  The  first  mo- 
ment I  saw  her,  I  was  told  she  was  a  Jewess ;  I  Was 
aware  of  the  difficulties,  and  yet  I  had  never  fixed  my 
view  upon  them :  I  had  suffered  myself  to  waive  the 
consideration  of  them  till  this  moment.  In  the  hope,  the 
joy,  the  heaven  of  the  first  feelings  of  the  passion  of  love, 
I  had  lost  sight  of  alt  difficulties,  human  or  divine ;  and 
now  I  was  called  upon  to  decide  in  one  hour  upon  ques- 
tions iuTolving  the  happiness  of  my  whole  Ufe.  To  be 
caUed  upon  before  it  was  necessary  too — ^for  I  was  not 
in  love,  not  I — at  least  I  had  formed  no  idea  of  marrying, 
no  resolution  to  nropose.  Then  bitterly  I  execrated  the 
reporters,  and  tne  gossippers,  and  the  letter-writing 
misses,  whose  tattling,  and  meddling,  and  idleness,  and 
exaggeration,  and  absolute  falsehood,  had  precipitated 
me  mto  this  misery.  The  drunken  brute,  too,  who  had 
blundered  out  to  my  father  that  fatal  toast,  had  his  full 
share  of  my  indignation ;  and  my  mother,  with  her  pre^^ 
serUimenis^-dLtid  Mowbray,  with  his  inconceivable  im* 
prudence — ^and  my  father,  with  his  prejudices,  his  vio* 
lence,  and  his  Jupiter  Ammon-*-everybody,  and  every 
thing,  I  blamed,  except  myself.  And  when  I  had  vented 
my  rage,  still  the  question  recurred,  what  was  to  bo 
done !  how  should  I  resolve  t  Morning  was  come,  the 
gray  light  was  peeping  through  the  shutters :  I  opened 
the  window  to  feel  the  fresh  calm  air.  I  heard  the  peo* 
pie  beginning  to  stir  in  the  house :  my  father  and  mother 
were  to  be  called  at  half  after  six.  Six  struck  ;  1  must 
decide  at  least  whether  I  would  go  with  them  or  not. 
No  chance  of  my  father  sleeping  it  off!  Obstinate  be- 
yond conception ;  and  by  Jupiter  Ammon  once  sworn, 
never  revoked.  But,  after  all,  where  was  the  great  evil 
of  being  disinherited  f  The  loss  of  my  paternal  estate* 
in  this  moment  of  enthusiasm,  appeared  a  loss  I  could 
easily  endure.  Berenice  was  an  heiress*-a  rich  heiress, 
and  I  had  a  small  estate  of  my  ovim,  left  to  me  by  my 
grandfather.  I  could  live  with  Berenice  upon  any  thing 
— ^upon  nothing.  Her  wishes  were  moderate,  I  was 
sure — I  should  not,,  however,  reduce  her  to  poverty;  no, 
her  fortune  would  be  sufficient  for  us  bo'th.  It  would  be 
mortifying  to  my  pride^t  would  be  painful  to  receive 
instead  of  to  give — I  had  resolved  never  to  be  under. 
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such  an  obligation  to  a  wife ;  bat  with  such  a  womaD 
as  Berenice ! — I  woukL  submit — submit '  to  accept  her 
and  her  fortune.-  j^ 

Then,  as  to  her  being  a  Jewess — ^who  knows  what 
changes  love  might  produce  ?  Voltaire  and  Mowbray 
^y^  **  Qn'une  femme  est  toujours  de  la  religion  de  sod 
amant." 

At  this  instant  I  heard  a  heavy  foot  coming  down  the 
back  stairs ;  the  door  opened,  and  a  yawning  housemaid 
appeared,  and  started  at  the  sight  of  me^ 

^  Gracious !  I  didn't  think  it  was  so  late !  Mistress 
bid  me  ask  the  first  thing  I  did — but  I  didnU  know  it  was 
so  late— mercy !  there's  master's  bell — ^whether  you  go 
or  not,  sir  V 

'*  Certainly  not,"  said  I ;  and  after  having  uttered  this 
determination,  I  was  more  at  ease.  I  sat.  down,  and 
wrote  a  note  to  my  father,  in  the  most  respectful  and 
eloquent  terms  I  could  devise,  judging  that  it  was 
better  to  write  than  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject. 
Then  I  vacated  the  room  for  the  housemaid,  and  watched 
in  my  own  apartment  till  all  the  noises  of  preparation^ 
and  of  departure  were  over ;  and  till  I  heard  the  sound 
of  the  carriage  driving  away.  I  was  surprised  that  my 
mother  had  not  come  to  me  to  endeavour  to  persuade 
me  to  change  my  determination;  but  my  father,  1  heard, 
had  hurried  her  into  the  carriage — my  note  I  found  on 
the  table  torn  down  the  middle. 

I  concluded  that  my  cousin  Longshanks  wcas  in  a  fair 
way  to  have  the  estate ;  but  I  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep, 
and  t  was  consoled  with  dreams  of  Berenice. 

Mowbray  was  with  me  in  the  morning  before  I  was 
dressed.  I  had  felt  so  angry  with  him,  that  I  had  re- 
solved a  hundred  times  during  the  night  that  1  would 
never  more  admit  him  into  my  confidence — ^however, 
he  contrived  to  prevent  my  reproaches,  and  dispel  my 
'  anger,  by  the  great  concern  he  expressed  for  his  pre- 
cipitation.. He  blamed  himself  so  much,  that,  instead  of 
accusing,  I  began  to  comfort  him.  I  assured  him  that 
he  had,  in  fact,  done  me  a  service  instead  of  an  injury, 
by  bringing  my  affairs  suddenly  to  a  crisis :  I  had  thus 
been  forced  to  come  at  once  to  a  decision.  "  What 
decision  ?"  he  eagerly  asked.  My  heart  was  at  this  in- 
stant in  such  immediate  want  of  sympathy,  that  it 
opened  to  him.  I  told  him  all  that  had  passed  between 
my  father  and^  me,  told  him  my  father's  vpw,  and  my 
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resolution  to  ccmtinue,  at  all  hazards,  my  poniut  of 
Berenice.  He  heard  me  with  astonishment :  he  said  he 
could  not  tell  which  was  most  rash,  my  father's  row  or 
my  resolution. 

''And  your  father  is  gone,  actually  gone,**  cried 
Mowbray ;  ^  and,  in  spite  of  his  Jupiter  Aromon,  you 
stand  resolved  to  brave  your  fate,  and  to  pursue  the  fair 
Jewess  V* 

*'  Even  80,*^  said  I :  '*  this  day  I  will  know  my  fate— 
this  day  I  will  propose  for  Miss  Montenero." 

Against  this  mad  precipitation  he  argued  in  the  most 
earnest  manner. 

"  If  you  were  the  first  duke  in  England,  Harrington,** 
said  he, ''  with  the  finest  estate,  undipped,  unencumbered, 
unentailed  ;  if,  consequently,  you  bad  nothing  to  do  but 
to  ask  and  have  any  woman  for  a  wife ;  still  I  should 
advise  you,  if  you  meant  to  secure  the  lady's  heart  as 
well  as  her  hand,  not  td  begin  in  this  novice-like  man- 
ner,  by  letting  her  see  her  power  over,  you:  neither 
woman  nor  man  ever  valued  an  easy  conouest.  No,  trust 
me,  keep  your  mind  t^  yourself  till  the  lady  is  dying  to 
know  it — ^keep  your  own  counsel  till  the  lady  can  no 
longer  keep  hers :  when  you  are  sure  of  her  not  being 
able  to  refuse  you,  then  ask  for  her  heart  as  humbly  as 
you  please." 

To  the  whole  of  this  doctrine  I  could  not,  in  honour, 
generosity,  or  delicacy,  accede.  Of  the  wisdom  of 
avoiding  the  danger  of  a  refusal  I  was  perfectly  sensi- 
ble; but,  in  declaring  my  attachment  to  Miss  Montenero, 
I  meant  only  to  ask  permission  to  address  her.  TO  win 
her  heart  I  was  well  aware  must  be  a  work  of  time ;  but 
the  first  step  was  to  deserve  her  esteem,  and  to  be^in 
by  conducting  myself  towards  her  and  her  father  with 
perfect  sincerity  and  openness.  The  more  I  was  con- 
vinced of  my  father's  inflexibility,  the  more  desperate  I 
knew  my  circumstances  were,  the  more  I  was  bound 
not  to  mislead  by  false  appearances.  They  would  natu* 
rally  suppose  that  I  should  inherit  my  faUier's  fortune 
—1  knew  that  I  should  not,  if— 

••  So,  then,"  interrupted  Mowbray,  •*  with  your  per- 
fect openness  and  sincerity,  you  will  go  to  Mr.  Monte- 
nero, and  you  will  say, '  Sir,  that  you  are  a  Jew  I  know ; 
that  you  are  as  rich  as  a  Jew  I  hope  ;  that  you  are  a 
fool  I  take  for  granted ;  at  all  events,  I  am  a  madman 
and  abeggar,  or  about  to  b^  a  beggar.    My  father,  who 
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18  a  good  and  a  most  obstinate  Christiant  swore  last 
night  by  Jupiter  Ammon,  the  only  oath  which  be  never 
breaks,  that  he  will  disinherit  me  if  I  marry  a  Jewess : 
therefore,  I  come  this  morning  to  ask  you,  sir,  for  your 
daughter,  who  is  a  Jewess,  and,  as  I  am  told,  a  great 
heiress*— which  last  circumstance,  is,  in  my  opinion^  a 
nreat  objection,  but  I  shall  overcome  it  in  favour  of  your 
daughter,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  her  to  me.  Stay» 
sir;  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  excuse  the  hurry  of  the  pas- 
sions, which,  probably,  you  have  long  since  forgotten ; 
the  fact  is,  I  dp  not  mean  to  ask  you  for  your  daughter,^— 
I  came  simplv  to  ask  your  permission  to  fall  in  love  with 
her,  which  I  have  already  done  without  your  permission ; 
and  I  trust  she  has,  on  her  part,  done  likewise ;  for  if  I 
had  not  a  shrewd  su^Mcionthat  your  Jessica  was  ready, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Jews'  daughters,  to  jump  oat 
of  a  two  pair  of  stairs  window  into  her  lover's  arms,  mad- 
man as  I  am,  I  could  not  be  such  an  idiot  as  to  present 
myself  before  you,  as  I  now  do,  sir,  suing  in  forma  pouperia 
for  the  pleasure  of  becoming  your  son-in-law.  I  must 
further  have  the  honour  to  teUyou,  and  with  perfect  sioh 
cerity  and  consideration  let  me  inform  yout  sir,  that  my 
Christian  father  and  mother  having  res<^ved  never  tp 
admit  a  Jewish  daughter-in-law  to  the  honours  of  the 
maternal  or  paternal  embrace,  when  yonr  daughter  shall 
do  me  the  honour  to  become  my  wife,  she  need  not  c)uit 
your  house  or  family^  as  she  cannot  be  received  into 
mine.  '  Here,  sirr  I  will  rest  my  cause ;  but  1  might 
Ittrther  plead — '^ " 

*^  Plead  no  more  for  or  against  me,  Mowbrav,**  niter- 
ropted  I,  angrily  turning  from  him,  for  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  Enthusiasm  detests  wit  much,  and  humour 
more.  Enthusiasm,  fancying  itself  raised  above  the 
reach  of  ridicule,  is  always  incensed  when  it  feels  that 
it  is  not  safe  from  its  shafts. 

Mowbray  changed  his  tone,  and  checking  his  laughter, 
said  seriously,  and  with  an  air  of  affectionate  sympathy, 
that,  at  the  hazard  of  displeasing  me,  he  liad  used  the 
only  means  he  had  conceived  to  be  effectual  to  prevent 
ne  from  taking  a  step  which  he  .was  convinced  would 
be  fatal, 

I  thanked  him  lor  his  advice,  but  I  had  previously 
been  too  much  piqued  by  his  raillery  to  allow  his  rea* 
sons  even  their  due  weight:  besides,  I  began  to  have  a 
^eeret  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  ifhendship.    In  his 
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ftmi,  be  was  provoked  by  my  inflexible  ^herence  to 
my  own  opinion ;  and  perhaps^  roapecling  my  suspicioa, 
he  was  the  more  readily  displeased.  He  spoke  wfth 
confidence,  I  thought  with  arrogance,  as  a  man  notori- 
ously snccessitil  in  the  annals  of  saliantry,  treating  me, 
as  I  could  not  bear  to  be  treated^  Tike  a  norice. 

"  I  flatter  myself,  no  man  is  less  a  coxcomb  with  re- 
gard to  women  than  I  am,"  Lord  Mowbray  modestly 
began ;  "  but  if  I  were  inclined  to  boast,  I  believe  it  is 
pretty  generally  allowed  in  town,  by  all  who  know  any 
thing  of  these  things,  that  my  practice  in  gallantry  has 
been  somewhat  successful-^perhaps  undeservedly  so; 
still,  in  these  cases,  the  world  judges  hy  success :  1  may, 
therefore,  be  permitted  to  think  that  I  know  someUiing 
of  women.  My  advice,  consequently,  I  thought,  might 
be  of  use ;  but,  after  ail,  perhaps  I  am  wrong :  often 
those  who  imagine  that  they  know  women  best  know 
them  least.'^ 

I  replied  that  I  did  not  presume  to  vie  with  Lord 
Mowbray  as  a  man  of  gallantry ;  but  I  should  conceive 
that  the  same  precepts,  and  the  same  arts,  which  en- 
sured success  with  women  of  a  certain  class,  might 
utterly  fail  with  women  of  different  habits  and  tastes. 
If  the  question  were  how  to  win  such  and  such  an  ao^ 
tress  (naming  one  who  had  sacrificed  her  reputation  for 
Mowbray,  and  another  for  whom  he  was  sacrificing 
his  fortune),  I  should,  I  said,  implicitly  follow  his  advice ; 
but  that,  novice  as  I  was  in  gallantry,  I  should  venture 
to  follow  my  own  judgment  as  to  the  mode  of  pleasing 
such  a  woman  as  Miss  Montenero. 

**  None  but  a  novice,"  Mowbray  answered,  laughing, 
^  could  think  that  there  was  any  essential  difference 
between  woman  and  woman."  Every  woman  was  at 
heart  the  same.  Of  this  he  was  so  much  convinced^ 
that  though  he  had  not,  he  said,  any  absurd  confidence 
in  his  own  peculiar  powers  of  pleasing,  he  was  per- 
suaded, that  if  honour  had  no^  pot  the  trial  quite  out  of 
the  question  on  his  part,  he  could  as  easily  have  won 
the  fair  Jewess  as  any  other  of  her  sex. 

My  indignation  rose. 

'*  Honour  and  friendship  to  me,  my  lord,  are  out  of 
the  question ;  forgive  me,  if  I  own  that  1  do  not  think 
your  lordship  would  there  have  any  chance  of  suc^^ess." 

**  At  all  eventsyou  know  you  are  safe ;  I  cannot  make 
the  triel  without  your  permissioD." 

Vol.  XVU.— r  '   11 
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**  Yonr  lordship  Is  perfectly  at  liberty,  if  yoo  thiidc 
proper,  to  make  uie  trial." 

**  Indeed ! — ^Are  you  in  earnest  ? — Novr  yon  have  pat 
it  into  my  head,  I  will  think  of  it  seriously.*' 

Then  in  a  careless,  pick-tooth  mahner,  he  stood, 
as  if  for  some  moments  debating  the  matter  with 
himself. 

"  I  have  no  ffreat  taste  fbr  matximony  or  for  Jewesses, 
but  a  Jewish  heiress  in  the  present  state  of  my  affairs 
—Harrington,  you  know  the  pretty  little  gipsy-!— the 
actress  who  played  Jessica  that  night,  so  famous  in' 

Jour  imagination,  so*  fatal  to  us  both — ^well,  my  little 
essica  has,  since  that  time,  played  away  at  a  rare  rate 
with  mj  ready  money — dipped  me  confoundedly — ^'twould 
be  poetic  justice  to  make  one  .Jewess  pay  for  another, 
if  one  could.  Two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  Miss 
Montenero  ?«.  I  think  they  say.  'Pon  my  sincerity,  'tis 
a  temptation  i  Now  it  strikes  me-^if  I  am  not  bound 
in  honoui^-" 

I  walked  away  in  disgust,  while  Mowbray,  in  the  same 
t<)ne,  continued,  **  Let  me  see,  now — suppose— only  sup- 
pose— ^any  thing  may  be  by  supposition — suppose  we 
were  rirals.    As  rivals,  things  would  be  wonderfully 
fair  and  even  between  us.    You,  Harrington,  I  grant, 
have  the  advantage  of  first  impressions — ^ehas  smiled 
upon  you ;  while  I,  bound  in  honour,  stood  by  like  a 
mummy — ^but  unbound,  set  at  liberty  by  express  per- 
mission— give  me  a  fortnight's  time,  and  if  I  don't  make 
her  bljish,  my  name's  not  Mowbray! — and  no  matter 
who  a  woman  sqniles  upon,  the  man  who  makes  her 
blush  is  the  man.    But  seriously,  Harrington,  am  I  hurt- 
ing your  feelings  ?    If  what  is  play  to  me  is  death  to 
Sou,  I  have  done.    Bind  me  over  again  to  my  good 
shaviour  vou  may,  by  a  single  word.    Instead  of  defy, 
ing  me,  only  swear,  or,  stay — I  won't  put  you  to  your 
oath— «a^  candidly,  upon  your  honour,  Lord  Mowbray 
puts  you  in  fear  of  your  love." 

"  I  neither  defy  you  nor  fear  you,  my  lord !"  said  I, 
with  a  tone  and  look  which  at  anv  other  time  liOrd 
Mowbray,  who  was  prompt  enough  to  take  offence, 
would  have  understood  as  it  was  meant.  But  he  was 
now  determined  not  to  be  provoked  by  any  thing  I  could 
say  or  look.  Standing  still  at  ease,  he  continued,  **  Not 
fear  me ! — Not  bind  me  in  honour ! — Then  I  have  no- 
body's feelings  to  consult  but  my  own.    So,  as  I  was 
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ooiuhdering,  things  are  marvellously  nicely  balanced 
between  us.  In  point  of  fortune,  l)oth  beggars — ^nearly ; 
for  though  my  father  did  not  disinherit  me,  I  have  dis- 
inherited myself.  Then  our  precious  mothers  will  go 
mad  on  the  spot,  in  white  satin,  if  either  of  us  marry  a 
Jewess.  Well !  that  is  even  between  us.  Then,  reli- 
gious scruples — you  have  some,  have  not  you  V 

"  I  have,  my  lord.'* 

**  Dry  enough — there  I  have  the  advantage— I  hav6 
none.  Mosque — high  church — ^low  church — ^no  church 
— don't  let  me  shock  you.  I  thought  you  were  for  uni* 
versal  toleration ;  I  am  ibr  liberty  of  conscience,  in 
marriage  at  least.  You  are  very  liberal,  I  know. 
You're,  in  love,  and  you'd  marry  even  a  Jewess,  would 
not  you,  if  you  could  not  contrive  to  convert  her  ?  I 
am  not  in  love,  but  shall  be  soon,  I  feel :  and  when  once 
I  am  in  love ! — ^I  turn  idolater,  plump.  Now,  an  idola- 
ter's worse  than  a  Jew :  so  I  should  make  it  a  point  of 
conscience  to  turn  Jew,  to  please  the  fair  Jewess,  if 
requisite.'*' 

"  My  lord,  this  trifling  I  can  bear,  no  longer ;  I  must 
beg  seriously  that  we  may  understand  each  other." 

"Trifling! — never  was  more  serious  in  my  life. 
I'd  turn  Jew — ^I'd  turn  any  thing,  for  a  woman  I  loved." 

'*  Have  you,  or  have  you  not,  my  lord,  any  intention 
of  addressmg  Miss  Montenero  <" 

''  Since  I  have  ]^our  permission— since  you  have  put 
it  in  my  head — since  you  have  piqued  me — fr$uikly — 
yes." 

*'  I  thank  you  for  your  frankness,  my  lord ;  I  under* 
stand  you.    Now  we  understand  each  other,"  said  I. 

"  Why,  yes — a[nd  'tis  time  we  should,"  said  Mowbray, 
coolly,  *^  knowing  one  another,  as  we  have  done,  even 
from  our  boyish  days.  You  may  remember,  I  never 
could  bear  to  be  piqued,  en  honneur ;  especially  by  you, 
my  dear  Harrington.  It  was  written  above  that  we 
were  to  be  rivals.  But  still,  if  we  could  command 
our  tempers — I  was  the  hottest  of  the  two,  when  we 
were  boys ;  but  seeing  something  of  the  world  abroad,  ^t 
and  at  home,  has  done  wonders  for  me.  If  you  could 
coolly  pursue  this  business  as  I  wish,  in  the  comic  rather 
than  the  heroic  stvle,  we  might  still,  though  rivals,  be 
friends— very  good  friends." 

"  No,  my  lord,  no.    Here  ail  friendship  between  us 

ends." 

F9 
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^  Be  it  so,*'  said  Lord  Mowbray:  ^ then  sworn  foem 
instead  of  sworn  friends — afid  open  war  is  the  word  I** 

"  Open  war! — yes — better  than  hollow  peace." 

**  Then  a  truce  for  to-day ;  to-morrow,  with  your  good 
leave,  I  enter  the  lists.** 

"When  you  please,  my, lord." 
.  "  Fearful  odds,  I  own.  The  first  flourish  of  tnmipetSy 
by  that  trumpeter  of  yours,  Jacob,  has  been  in  favour  of 
the  champion  of  the  Jew  pedlers;  and  the  lady  with 
bright  Jewish  ^yes  has  bowed  to  her  knight,  and  he  has 
wadked  the  field  triumphantly  alone ;  but  Mowbray- 
Lord  Mowbray  appears !    Farewell,  Harrington !'' 

He  bowed,  laughing,  and  left  me.  'Twas  well  he  did , 
I  could  not  have  borne  it  another  second,  and  I  could 
not  insult  the  man  in  my  own  house— anger,  disdainful 
aiiger  possessed  me.  My  heart  had,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  been  successively  a  prey  to  many  violent 
conflicting  passions ;  and  at  the  moment  when  I  most 
wanted  the  support,  the  sympathy  of  a  friend,  1  found 
myself  duped,  deserted,  ridiculed !  I  felt  alone  in  the 
world,  and  completely  miserable. 

A  truce  for  this  day  was  agreed  upon.  I  had  a  few 
hours'  time  for  reflection — much  wanted.  During  this 
interval,  which  appeared  to  me  a  most  painful  suspense^ 
I  had  leisure  to  reconsider  my  difficulties.  Now  that  I 
was  left  to  my  own  will  entirely,  should  I  decide  to 
make  an  immediate  declaration?  As  I  revolved  this 
question  in  my  thoughts,  my  mind  altered  with  every 
changing  view  which  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  lover 
threw  upon  the  subject.  I  wan  not  perfectly  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  material  point,  whether  the  Jewish 
religion  and  Jewish  customs  permitted  intermarriages 
with  Christians.  Mowbray's  levity  had  suggested  alarm- 
ing doubts :  perhaps  he  had  purposely  thrown  them  out ; 
be  that  as  it  would,  I  must  be  satisfied.  I  made  general 
inquiries  as  to  the  Jewish  customs  from  Jacob,  and  he, 
careful  to  answer  with  propriety,  kept  also  to  general 
terms,  lest  he  should  appear  to  understand  my  particular 
views :  he  could  tell  me  only,  that  in  some  cases,  more 
frequently  on  the  Continent  and  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land, Jews  have  married  Christian  women,  and  the 
wives  have  continued  undisturbed  in  their  faith ;  whether 
such  marriages  were  regularly  permitted  or  not,  Jacob 
eould  not  say — ^no  precedent  that  he  could  recollect  was 
exactly  a  case  in  point.    This  difficulty  concerning 
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leligiQn.  increased,  instead  of  diminishingt  in  magnitude 
and  importance,  the  ihore  my  imagination  dwelt  upon 
it — the  longer  it  was  considered  by  my  reason :  I  must 
take  more  time  before  I  could  determine.  Besides,  I 
was  curious — I  would  not  allow  that  I  was  arueums — to 
see  how  Miss  Montenero  would  conduct  herself  towards 
Lord  Mowbray — a  man  of  rank — a  man  of  fashion — sup- 
posed to  be  a  man  of  fortune — knewn  to  be  a  man  of 
wit  and  gallantry :  I  should  have  an  opportunity,  such  as 
I  bad  never  before  had,  of  seeing  her  tried ;  and  I  should 
be  able  to  determine  whether  I  had  really  obtained  any 
interest  in  her  heart.  On  this  last  point  particularly,  I 
could  now,  without  hazard  of  a  mortifying  refusal,  orof- 
a  precipitate  engagement,  decide.  Add  to  these  distinct, 
reasons  many  mixed  motives,  which  acted  upon  me  with- 
out my  defining  or  allowing  them  in  words.  I  had 
spokcui  and. thought  with  contempt  of  Lord  Mowbray's 
chance  of  succibss  ;  but  in  spite  of  my  pride  in  my  own 
superiority  of  principle  and  character,  in  spite  of  my  con- 
fidence in  Berenice  and  in  myself,  I  had  my  secret,  very 
secret  quailings  of  the  heart.  I  thought,  when  it  came 
to  the  point,  that  it  would  be  best  to  wait  a  little  loneer 
before  I  hazarded  that  declaration  which  must  brin^  her 
to  direct  acceptance  or  rejection:  in  short,  I  determined 
not  to  throw  myself  at  her  feet  precipitately^  I  took 
Mowbray's  advice  after  all ;  but  1  took  it  when  I  had 
made  it  my  own  opinion :  and  still  I  rejoiced  that  my 
resistapce  to  the  arrogant  manner  in  which  Lord  Mow- 
bray had  laid  down  the  law  of  gallantry  had  produced 
that  struggle  of  the  passions,  in  the  height  of  which  his 
mask  had  fallen  off.  I  never  could  decide  whether  the 
thought  of  becoming  my  rival  really  struck  him,  as  he 
said  it  did,  from  the  pique  of  the  moment ;  or  whether 
he  only  seized  the  occasion  to  declare  a  design  he  had 
previously  fornied:  no  matter-— we  were  now  declared 
rivals. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

KmtL  oor  declarattcn  of  hostilities,  Lord  Mowbray 
and  I  ftrst  met  on  neutral  ground  at  the  Opera — Miss 
Montenero  was  there.  We  were  both  eager  to  mark 
our  pretensions  to  her  publicly.  I  appeared  this  nighl 
to  frreat  disadvantage  :  I  certainly  did  not  conduct  my- 
self prudently — ^I  lost  the  command  of  my  temper. 
Lord  Mowbray  met  me  with  the  same  self-possession, 
the  same  gay,  careless  manner  which  had  provoked  me 
so  much  during  our  last  interview.  To  the  bystanders, 
who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed  between  us,  his 
lordship  must  have  appeared  the  pink  of  courtesy,  the 
perfection  of  gentlemanlike  ease  and  gfood-humour; 
while  I,  unable  to  suppress  symptoms  of  indignation, 
of  contempt,  and  perhaps  of  jealous v,  appeared,  in 
striking  Contrast,  captious,  haughty,  and  at  best  incom- 
prehensible. Mr.  Montenero  looked  at  me  with  much 
surprise,  and  some  concern.  In  Miss  Montenero*s  coun- 
tenance I  thought  I  saw  more  concern  than  surprise ; 
she  was  alarmed — she  grew  pale,  and  I  repented  of 
some  haughty  answer  I  had  made  to  Lord  Mowbray  in 
maintaining  a  place  next  to  her  which  he  politely  ceded 
to  my  impetuosity:  he  seated  himself  on  the  other  side  of 
her,  in  a  place  which,  if  I  had  not  been  blinded  by  passion, 
I  might  have  seen  and  taken  as  quietly  as  he  did.  I  was 
more  and  more  vexed  by  perceiving  that  Mr.  Montenero 
appeared  to  be,  with  all  his  penetration,  duped  this  nigfht  * 
by  Mowbray^s  show  of  kindness  towards  me;  he  whis- 
pered once  or  twice  to  Mr.  Montenero,  and  they  seemed 
as  if  they  were  acting  in  concert,  both  Observijig  that  I  . 
was  out  of  temper,  and  Lord  Mowbray  showing  Mr. 
Monteilero  how  he  bore  with  me.  In  fact,  1  desired 
nothing  So  much  as  an  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with 
him ;  and  he,  though  determined  to  put  me  ostensibly 
and  flagriMitly  in  the  wrong,  desired  nothing  better  than 
to  commence  his  operation  by  the  eclat  of  a  duel.  If 
Miss  Montenero  had  understood  her  business  as  a  hero- 
ine, a  duel,  as  everybody  expected,  must  have  taken 
plaoe  between  us,  in  consequence  of  the  happy  dispo* 
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aitions  in  which  we  both  were  this  night ;  nothing  but  the 

Sresence  of  mind  and  unexpected  determination  ofMiss 
[ontenerd  could  have  prevented  it.  I  sat  regretting 
that  I  had  given  a  moment's  pain  or  alarm  to  her  timid 
sensibility,  while  1  observed  the  pal^ess  of  her  cheek 
and  a  tremor  in  her  under  lip,  which  betrayed  how  much 
she  had  been  agitated.  Some  talking  ladv  of  the  party 
began  to  give  an  account  soon  afterwara  of  a  duel  ia 
high  life,  which  was  then  the  conversation  of  the  day : 
Lord  Mowbray  and  I  were  both  attentive,  and  so  was 
Miss  Monteaero.  When  she  observed  that  out  attention 
was  fixed,  and  when  there  was  a  pause  in  the  conversa* 
tion  in  which  her  low  voice  could  be  distinctly  heard, 
she,  conquering  her  extreme  timidity,  and  with  a  calm- 
ness that  astonished  us  all,  said  that  ahe  did  not  pretend 
to  be  a  judge  of  what  gentlemen  might  think  right  or 
wrong  about  duels,  but  that  for  her  own  part  she  had 
formed  a  resolution— an  unalterable  resolution,  never 
to  marry  a  man  who  had  fought  a  duel  in  which  he  had 
been  the  challenger.  Her  father,  who  was  behind  her, 
leaned  forward,  and  asked  what  his  daughter  said-— she 
dehberately  repeated  her  words. 

That  instant  I  recovered  perfect  command  of  temper 
-^-l  resolved  that  at  all  events  I  never  would  be  the  person 
to  give  the  challenge,  and  Lord  Mowbray  at  the  same 
instant,  I  believe,  resolved  that  I  should,  if  he  could  so 
manage  it  without  appearing  to  be  the  aggressor.  We 
were  both  of  us  firmly  convinced  that  Miss  Montenero 
was  in  earnest ;  the  manner  in  which  she  spoke,  and  the 
strong  evidence  of  her  power  over  herself  at  this  mo* 
meat,  impressed  us  completely  wifh  this  conviction.  A 
f oung  lady,  a  stranger  in  London,  averse  to  appearing, 
*uifimtely  more  averse  to  speaking,  before  numbers,  who, 
when  aU  eyes,  and  some  of  them  no  friendly  eyes,  were 
^ULed  upon  her,  could  so  far  conquer  her  excessive  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  opinion  of  others  as  to  pronounce  in 
Buch  circumstances  such  anew  and  extraordinary  deter- 
mination, was  certainly  to  be  deemed  capable  of  abidiiur 
^  her  resolution.  She  was  much  blamed,  I  heard 
uierward,  for  the  resolution,  and  more  for  the  declara- 
tion. It  was  said  to  be  "  quite  unfit  for  a  lady,  and  par- 
ticularly for  so  young  a  lady.  Till  swords  were  actually 
drawn  she  should  never  have  thought  of  such  a  thing : 
then  to  presume  that  she  or  her  fortune  were  of  such 
consequence  that  her  declaration  could  Uiflueace  gentto* 
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men— could  have  any  effect  on  Lord  Mow^birs^r. 
her  a  vast  deal  too  much  honour  in  payio^ 
those  attentions  which  everybody  knew  nn< 
—a  Jewess  too !" 

Miss  Montenero  never  afterward  spoke    on    tl 
Ject;  the  effect  she  desired  was  produced,  and  noi 
power,  I  am  persuaded,  could  have  been    sufficii 
nave  made  me  preserve  command  of  tnyseif^ 
my  daily,  hourly  trials  of  temper,  in  those  contention 
her  favour  which  ensued.     Lord  Mowbray,   by 
secret  art  that  could  pique  my  pride,  my  jealousy, 
love,  endeavoured  to  provoke  ine  to  challeng-e  him. 
first  this  stru^lein  my  mind  was  violent — I  had  re^ 
to  fear  my  rivaPs  address  and  practised  powers  of  w 
ing.    He  used  his  utmost  skill,  and  that  skill  mtss  gr 
He  began  by  exerting  all  his  wit,  humour,  and  vivac 
to  entertain  in  conversation ;  while  I,  with  a  spell  o^ 
my  faculties,  could  not  produce  to  advantag-e  any 
thing  I  knew'  or  had  ever  known.    What  became  o/i^ 
ideas  I  know  not,  but  I  was  sensible  of  my  being  v( 
stupid  and  disagreeable.    Aware  of  the  contrast,  ai 
that  Miss  Montenero  saw  and  felt  it,  I  grew  ten  tit 
worse,  more  silent,  and  more  stupid.    Mowbray,  hap 
and  confident,  went  on,  secure  of  victory.    He  was 
excellent  actor,  and  he  was  now  to  act  fallmg^  in  iovet 
which  he  did  by  such  fine  degrees,  and  with  a  nicety  of | 
art,  which  so  exquisitely  imitated  nature,  that  none 
the  most  suspicious  or  the  most  practised  could  havel 
detected  the  counterfeit.    From  being  the  most  enter*  { 
taining,  lively  man  ia  London,  Lord  Mowbray  hecsjnii 
serious,  grave,  and  sentimental.    From  being  a  gallant 

gay  Lothario,  he  was  reformed,  likely  to  make  the  bes! 
usband  in  the  world,  provided  he  marries  the  wowaa 
he  loves,  and  who  has  influence  over  him  sufificient  to 
make  his  reformation  last  for  life.    This  Lord  Mowbray^ 
in  every  possible  form  of  insinuation,  gave  Miss  yiottts- 
nero  to  understand  was  precisely  her  case  and  his ;  she 
had  first,  he  said,  given  him  a  taste  for  refined  female 
society,  disgusted  him  with  his  former  associates,  espe- 
cially with  the  women  of  whom  he  could  not  now  bear 
to  think ;  he  had  quarrelled  with — ^parted  with  all  his 
mistresses — ^his  Jessica,  the  best  beloved— parted  from 
irrevocably.    This  was  dropped  with  propriety  in  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Montenero.    The  influence  of  a  vir- 
tuous altachment  is  well  known.    The  effects  on  Lord 
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^in  Mri^  were,  as  he  protested,  wonderAil ;  he  scarcely 
,  tneiT^'  **?®^^**~^"^^^^  ^  scarcely  knew  him*  though  I 
ewima^  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes,  and  had  seen 
j  -f  iKiring  for  his  character.  Though  he  knew  that 
odased  aii^^^  he  was  acting,  yet  this  never  disconcerted 
e  bera  fflT^^  slightest  degree — never-gave  him  one  twinge 
f  of  m^^^^^  ^'  hesitation  from  shame  in  my  presence. 
WsecoflSr®'  I  attempted  openly — I  was  too  honourable^ 
fowhmt  ^°®^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  honourable  to  betray  his  con« 
nv/e^ioC  ®'  ^^  undermine  him  secretly— ^whenever  I 
tJlemf^^  openly  to  expose  him,  he  foilpd  me—- his  cun- 
uni._jut^  triumphant,  and  the  utmost  I  could  accomplish 
I  /li  the  acme  of  my  indignation,  to  keep  my  temper, 
.^'%ollect  Miss  Montenero's  resolution. 
wimm^^^  she  seemed  not  at  first  in  the  least  to  suspect 
■A  jMowbray's  sincerity,  she  was,  as  I  rejoiced  to  per- 
^  little  interested  by.  his  professions ;  she  was  glad 
fs  reformed,  for  his  sake ;  but  for  her  own  part,  her 
^  was  not  flattered.  There  seemed  to  be  little 
6  on  this  plea  of  persuading  her  to  take  charge  of 
for  life.  My  heart  beat  again  with  hope — how  I 
L  vJ'od  her ! — and  I  almost  forgave  Lord  Mowbray.  My 
/'■imation  against  him,  I  must  own,  was  not  always  as 
^.  iy  proportioned  to  his  deserts,  as  for  the  sake  of 
pride  and  consistency  I  could  wish  to  represent  it. 
recording  this  part  of  the  history  of  my  life,  truth 
iges  me  to  acknowledge  that  my  anger  rose  or  fell  in 
portion  to  the  degree  of  fear  I  felt  of  the  possibility 
nis  success ;  whenever  my  hope  and  my  confidence 
a «_  royself  increased,  I  found  it  wonderfully  easy  to  com- 
•  fli    B*^  my  temper. 

..,  out  my  rival  was  a  man  of  infinite  resource;  when 
one  mode  of  attack  failed,  he  tried  another.  .  Vanity,  in 
some  form,  he  vifas  from  experience  convinced  must  be 
^ae  ruling  passion  of  the  female  heart — and  vanity  is  so 
accessible,  so  easily  managed.  Miss  Montenero  was  a 
Granger,  a  Jewess,  just  entering  into  the  fashionable 
worid^just  doubting,  as  he  understood,  whether  she 
J^ould  make  London  her  future  residence,  or  return  to 
»iw  retirement  in  the  wilds  of  America.  Lord  Mowbray 
^med  to  make  her  sensible  that  his  public  attentions 
JJ^ouId  bring  her  at  once  into  fashion;  and  though  his 
mothet,the  prejudiced  Lady  de  Brantefield,  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  visit  a  Jewess,  yet  his  lordship  had  a 
vast  number  of  high  connexions  and  relations,  to  all  of 
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whom  he  could  introduce  Mr.  and  Miss  itfontenero. 
Lady  Anne  Mowbray,  indeed,  unaccountably  persisted  ia 
saying  everywhere,  that  she  was  certain  her  brother  had 
no  more  thought  of  the  Jewess  than  the  queen  of  the 

fipsies.  Whenever  she  saw  Miss  Montenero  in  public* 
er  ladyship  had,  among  her '  own  set,  a  never-failing^ 
source  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule  in  the  Spanish  fashion 
of  Miss  Montenero's  dresS,  especially  her  long  veils— 
veils  were  not  then  in  fashion,  and  Lady  Anne  of  course 
pronotmced  them  to  be  hideous.  It  was  at  this  time,  in 
England,  the  reign  of  high  heads :  a  sort  of  triangular 
cushion  or  edifice  of  horsehair,  suppose  nine  inches 
diagonal,  three  inches  thick,  by  seven  in  height,  called 
I  believe  a  toqtte  6r  a  system,  was  fastened  on  the  female 
head,  I  do  hot  well  know  how,  with  black  pins  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  long ;  and  upon  and  over  this  system  the  hair 
was  erected,  and  crisped,  and  frizzed,  and  thickened 
with  soft  pomatum,  and  filled  with  powder,  white, 
brown,  or  red,  and  made  to  look  as  like  as  possible  to  a 
fleece  of  powdered  wool,  which  battened  down  on  each 
side  of  the  triangle  to  the  face.  Then  there  were  things 
called  curls — nothing  like  what  the  poets  understand  by 
curls  or  ringlets,  but  layers  of  hair,  first  stiffened,  and 
then  rolled  up  into  hollow  cylinders,  resembling  sausages, 
which  were  set  on  each  side  of  the  system,  "  artillery 
tier  above  tier,"  two  or  three  of  the  sausages  dangling 
ftx)m'the  ear  down  the  neck.  The  hair  behind,  naturid 
and  false,  plastered  together  to  a  preposterous  bulk  with 
quantum  sufficit  of  powder  and  pomatum,  was  turned  up 
in  a  sort  of  great  bag,  or  club,  or  chignon — then  at  the 
top  of  the  mount  of  hair  and  horsehair  was  laid  a  gauze 
()latform,  stuck  full  of  little  red  daisies,  from  the  centre 
of  which  platform  rose  a  plume  of  feathers  s^  full  yard 
high— or  in  lieu  of  platform,  flowers,  and  feathers,  there 
was  sometimes  a  fly-cap,  or  a  wing-cap,  or  a  pouf.  If 
any  one  happens  to  have  an  old  pocket-book  lor  17B0,a 
single  ^ance  at  the  plate  of'fashionable  heads  for  that 
year  will  convey  a  more  competent  idea  of  the  same 
than  I,  unknowing  in  the  terms  of  art,  can  produce  by 
the  most  elaborate  description.  Sufilce  it  for  me  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  comparison  with  this  headdress,  to  which, 
in  my  liberality  and  respect  for  departed  fashion,  I  for- 
bear ,  to  fix  any  of  the  many  epithets  which  present 
themselves,  the  Spanish  dress  and  veil  worn  by  Mias 
Montenero,  associated  as  it  was  with  painting  and 
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poetry,  did  certainly  appear  to  me  more  picturesque 
and  graceful.  In  favour  Of  the  veil  I  had  all  the  poets, 
from  Homer  and  Hesiod  downwards,  on  my  side ;  and 
moreover,  I  was  backed  by  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  ot 
men,  who  has  pronounced  that  '*  a  veU  addetk  to  beauty y 
Armed  with  such  authority,  and  inspired  by  love,  I 
battled  stoutly  with  Lady  Anne  upon  several  occasions, 
especially  one  night  when  we  met  at  the  Pantheon. 

I  was  walking  between  Lady  Emily  B and  Miss 

Montenero,  tfnd  two  or  three  times,  as  we  went  round 
the  room,  we  met  Lady  Anne  Mowbray  and  her  party, 
and  every  time  as  we  passed  I  observed  scornful  glances 
at  the  veil.  -  Berenice  ws^s  too  well-bred  to  suspect  ill- 
breeding  in  others ;  she  never  guessed  what  was  going 
forward,  till  one  of  the  youngest  and  boldest  of  these 
high-bom  vulgarians  spoke  so  loud  as  she  passed,  and 
pronounced  the  name  of  Montenero,  and  the  word  Jewess, 
80  plainly,  that  both  Miss  Montenero,  and  Lady  Emily 
B-- —  could  not  avoid  .hearing  what  was  said.  Loitl 
Mowbray  was  not  with  us.    I  took  an  opportunity  of 

quitting  the  ladies,  as  soon  as  General  B ,  who  had 

left  us  for  a  few  minutes,  returned.  I  went  to  pay  my 
compliments  to  Lady  Anne  Mowbray,  and,  as  delicately 
as  I  could,  remonstrated  against  their  proceedings.  I  said 
tliat  her  ladyship  and  her  party  were  not  aware,  I  was  sure, 
how  loudly  they  had  spoken.  Lady  Anne  defended  her- 
self and  her  companions  by  fresh  attacks  upon  the  veil, 
and  upon  the  lady,  "  who  had  done  vastly  well  to  take 
the  veil."  In  the  midst  of  the  nonsense  which  Lady 
Anne  threw  out,  there  now  and  then  appeared  something 
that  was  a  little  like  her  brother  Mowbray's  wit — ^little 
bits  of  sparkling  things,  mica,  not  ore.  I  was  in  no 
hnmour  to  admire  them,  and  her  ladyship  took  much 
offence  at  a  general  observation  I  made,  "  that  people 
of  sense  submit  to  the  reigning  fashion,  while  others  are 
governed  by  it,"  We  part^  this  night  so  much  displeased 
with  each  other,  that  when  we  met  again  in  public,  we 
merely  exchanged  bows  and  courtesies — in  private  we 
had  seldom  met  of  late — I  never  went  to  Lady  de  ^rante- 
iSeld's.  I  was  really  glad  that  the  battle  of  the  veil  had 
ended  in  this  cessation  of  intercourse  between  us.  As 
soon  as  Miss  Montenero  found  that  her  Spanish  dress 
subjected  her  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  remarked 
in*public,  she  laid  it  aside.  I  thought  she  was  right  m 
•o  doing-^and  in  three  days'  time,  though  I  had  at  first 
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regretted  the  pioturesqae  drees,  I  soon  became  accns- 
tomed  to  the  change.  So  easily  does  the  eye  adapt 
itsieir  to  the  fashion,  so  quickly  do  we  combine  the  idea 
of  grace  and  beauty  with  whatever  is  worn  by  the 
graceful  and  the  beautiful,  and,  I  may  add*  so  certaiidy 
do  we  learn  to  like  whatever  is  associated  with  those 
we  love. 

The  change  of  dress  which  Betenice  had  so  pirudently 
adopted  did  not,  however,  produce  any  change  in  the 
manners  of  Lady  Anne  and  of  her  party.  Lady  Anne, 
it  was  now  evident,  had  taken  an  unalterable  dislike  to 
Miss  Montenero*  I  am  not  coxcomb  enough  to  imagme 
that  she  was  jealous ;  1  know  that  she  never  had  the 
slightest  regard  for  me,  and  that  I  was  not  the  sort  of 
man  whom  she  could  like ;  but  still  I  had  been  counted 
perhaps  by  others  in  the  list  of  her  admirers,  and  I  was 
a  young  man,  and  an  admirer  the  less  was  always  to  be 
regretted — deserting  to  a  Jewess,  as  she  said,  was  in- 
tolerable. But  I  l^lieve  she^as  also  secretly  afraid 
that  her  brother  was  more  in  earnest  in  his  attentions  to 
Miss  Montenero  than  she  affected  to  suppose  possible. 
From  whatever  cau^e,  she  certainly  hated  Berenice 
cordially,  and  took  every  means  df  mortifying  me  by  the 
display  of  this  aversion.  I  shall  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  recording  the  silly  and  petty  means  she  took  to  rejj^, 
1  was  not  surprised  at  any  thmg  of  this  sort  from  her 
ladyship;  but  I  was  much  surprised  by  her  brother's 
continumg  to  be  absolutely  blind  and  deaf  to  her  pro- 
ceedings. It  is  true,  sometimes  it  happened  that  he  was 
not  present,^  but  this  was  not  always  the  case ;  and  I 
was  convinced  that  it  could  not  be  from  accident  or 
inadvertence,  that  it  must  be  from  settled  design,  that  he 

Fersisted  in  this  blindness.  Combining  my  observations, 
discovered  that  he  wanted  to  make  Miss  Montenero 
feel  how  impossible  it  was  for  her  to  escape  the  ridicule 
of  certain /a«At<mad/e  impertinerUs,  and  how  impracticable 
it  would  be  to  get  on  among  people  of  the  ton  in  London, 
without  the  aid  of  such  a  champion  as  himself.  Ono 
day  he  suddenly  appeared  to  discover  something  of  what 
was  going  forward,  and  assumed  great  indignation ;  thea 
affecting  to  suppress  that  feeling,  "wish^  to  Heaven 
he  were  authorized  to  speak'' — aiul  there  he  paused — but 
BO  inclination  to  authorize  him  appeared.  I  had  some*- 
times  seen  Miss  Montenero  distressed  by  the  rude 
manner  in  which  she  had  beea  stared  at.    I  had  se«B 
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her  colour  come  and  go,  bot  she  usually  preserved 
a  dignified  silence  on  such  occasions.  Once,  and  but 
once,  I  heard  her  advert  to  the  subject  in  speaking  to 
her  father,  when  Lord  Mowbray  was  not  present.  *'  You 
see,  I  hope,  my  dear  father,"  said  sh^,  **that  I  am 
curing  myself  of  that  morbid  sensibility^  that  excessive 
susceptibility  to  the  opinion  of  others,  with  which  you 
used  to  reproach  me.  I  have  had  some  ^ood  lessons, 
and  you  have  had  some  good  trials  of  me,  since  we  came 
to  England.'* 

>**How  much  I  am  obliged  to  those  persons,  or  those 
circumstances,  which  have  done  what  I  thought  was 
impossible,  which  have  raised  *  my  daughter  in  my 
opinion  !'*  said  her  father.  The  look  of  affectionate  ap- 
probation with  which  these  words  were  pronounced,  and 
the  grateful  delight  with  which  Berenice  heard  them, 
convinced  me  that  Lord  Mowbray  had  completely  mis- 
taken his  ground-^had  mistaken  strong  sensibility  for 
weakness  of  mind.  It  now  appeared  to  my  entire  satis- 
faction, that  "Miss  Montenero  was  really  and  truly  above 
the  follies  and  the  meanness  of  fashion.  She  did  not 
wish  to  be  acquainted  with  these  fine  people,  nor  to 
make  a  figure  in  public ;  but  she  did  wish  to  see  the  best 
society  in  London,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  what  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  in  other  countries,  and  to  de- 
termine what  would  be  most  for  her  future  happiness. 

Through  the  friendship  of  General  B and  his  family, 

she  had  sufilcient  opportunities  of  seeing  in  public,  and 
enjoying  in  private,  the  best  society  in  London.  Lord 
Mowbray,  therefore,  had  no  power  over  her,  as  a  leader 
of  fashion ;  his  general  character  for  being  a  favourite 
with  the  ladies,  and  his  gallant  style  of  conversation,  did 
not  make  the  impression  upon  her  that  he  had  expected. 

He  did  not  know  how  to  converse  with  one  who  could 
not  be  answered  by  a  play  upon  words,  nor  satisfied  by 
an  appeal  to  precedents,  or  the  authority  of  numbers 
and  of  high  names. 

Lord  Chesterfield^s  style  of  conversation,  and  that  of 
any  of  the  personages  in  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia^  could 
not  be  more  different,  or  less  compatible,  than  the  sim- 
plicity of  Miss  Montenero  and  the  wit  of  Lord  Mowbray. 

I  never  saw  any  one  so  puzzled  and  provoked  as  was 
this  man  of  wit  by  a  character  of  genuine  simplicity. 
He  was  as  much  out  of  his  element  with  such  a  charac- 
ter as  any  of  the  Frenoh  lovers  in  MarmontePs  Tales 
13 
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would  be  tdte-i-t^te  with  a  Roman  or  a  Grecian  matron 
— as  much  at  a  loss  as  one  of  the  fine  gentlemen 
in  Congreve's  plays  might  find  himself  if  condemned 
to  hold  parley  with  a  heroine  of  Sophocles  or  of 
Euripides. 

Lord  Mowbray,  a  perfect  Proteus  when  he  wished  to 
please,  changed  his  manner  successively  from  that  of 
the  sentimental  lover  to  that  of  the  polite,  gallant,  and 
accomplished  man  of  the  world ;  ana  when  this  did  not 
succeed,  he  had  recourse  to  philosophy,  reason,  and 
benevolence.  No  hint,  which  cunning  and  address  could 
improve  to  his  purpose,  was  lost  upon  Mowbray.  Mrs. 
Coates  bad  warned  me  that  Miss  Montenero  was  touchy 
'  on  the  Jewish  chapter^  and  his  lordship  was  aware  it  was 
as  the  champion  of  the  Jews  that  I  had  first  been  fa- 
vourably represented  by  Jacob,  and  favourably  received 
by  Mr.  Montenero.  Soon  Lord  Mowbray  appeared  to  be 
deeply  interested  and  deeply  read  in  every  thing  that 
had  been  written  in  their  favour. 

He  rummaged  over  Tovey  and  Oekley ;  and  '*  Priest* 
ley's  Letters  to  the  Jews,"  and  "  The  Letters  of  certain 
Jews  to  M.  de  Voltaire,"  were  books  which  he  now  con- 
tinually quoted  in  conversation.  With  great  address  he 
wondered  that  he  had  never  happened  to  meet  with  them 
till  lately;  and  confessed  that  he  believed  he  never 
should  have  thought  of  reading  them,  but  that  really  the 
subject  had  of  late  become  so  interesting !  Of  Voltaire's 
illiberal  attacks  upon  the  Jews,  and  of  the  King  of  Prua- 
Eia's  intolerance  towards  them,  he  could  not  express 
sufficient  detestation;  nor  could  he  ever  adequately 
extol  Cumberland's  benevolent  "Jew,"  or  Lessing'a 
"  Nathan  the  Wise."  Quotations  from  one  or  the  other 
were  continually  in  readiness,  uttered  with  all  the  air 
of  a  man  so  deeply  impressed  with  certain  sentiments, 
that  they  involuntarily  burst  from  him  on  every  occasion. 
This  I  could  also  perceive  to  be  an  imitation  of  what  he 
had  seen  succeed  with  me ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  flattered 
by  observing  that  Berenice  was  unconsciously  pleased, 
if  not  caught,  by  the  counterfeit.  The  affectation  was 
skilfully  managed,  with  a  dash  of  his  own  manner,  and 
through  the  whole  preserving  an  air  of  nature  and  con- 
sistency :  so  that  he  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  person 
whose  understanding,  naturally  liberal,  had,  on  one  par- 
ticular subject,  been  suddenly  warmed  and  exalted  by 
.  the  passion  of  love.    It  has  oflen  been  said  that  Uaips 
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htave  need  of  good  memories.  Mowbray  had  really  an 
excellent  memory,  but  yet  it  was  not  sufficient  for  all 
his  occasions.  He  contradicted  himself  sometimes 
without  perceiving  it,  but  not  without  its  being  per^ 
ceived.  Intent  upon  one  point,  he  laboured  that  ad« 
mirably ;  but  he  sometimes  forgot  that  any  thing  could 
be  seen  beyond  that  point — ^he  forgot  the  bearings  and 
connexions.  He  never  forgot  his  liberality  about  the 
Jews,  and  about  every  thing  relative  to  Hebrew  ground ; 
but  on  other  questions,  in  which  he  thought  Mr.  Monte- 
nero  and  his  daughter  had  no  concern,  his  party  spirit 
and  his  want  of  toleration  for  other  sects  broke  out. 

One  day  a  rabbi  came  to  Mr.  Montenero's  while  we 
were  there,  to  solicit  his  contribution  towards  the  build- 
ing or  repairing  a  synagogue.  The  priest  was  anxious 
to  obtain  leave  to  build  on  certain  lands  which  belonged 
to  the  crown.  These  lands  were  in  the  county  where 
Lord  Mowbray's  or  Lady  de  Brantefield's  property  lay. 
With  the  most  engaging  liberality  of  manner.  Lord  Mow- 
bray anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  Jewish  priest,  declar- 
ing that  he  was  happy  on  this  occasion  ^publicly  and 
practically  to  show  his  principles  of  toleration ;  he  would 
immediately  use  whatever  influence  he  might  possess 
with  government  to  obtain  the  desired  grant ;  and  if  that 
application  should  fail,  there  was  still  a  resource  in 
future.  At  present,  unfortunately,  his  mother's  opinions 
differing  from  his  own,  nothing  could  be  done ;  but  he 
could,  in  future,  offer  a  site  for  a  synagogue  in  the  very 
part  of  the  country  that  was  desired,  on  lands  that  must 
m  time  be  his. 

The  priest  was  down  to  the  ground,  bowing,  full  of 
acknowledgments,  and  admiration  of  his  lordship's 
generosity  and  liberality  of  principle.  A  few  minutes 
afterward,  however,  his  lordship  undid  all  he  had  done 
with  Berenice  and  with  her  father,  by  adding,  that  he 
regretted  that  his  mother  had  given  a  lease  of  a  bit  of 
land  to  some  confounded  dissenters :  he  was  determined, 
he  said,  whenever  the  estate  should  come  into  his  own 
hands,  to  break  that  lease — ^he  would  have  no  meeting- 
house, no  dissenting  chapel  on  his  estate — he  consider^ 
them  as  nuisances — he  would  raze  the  chapel  to  the 
ground—he  would  much  rather  have  a  synagogue  on 
that  spot. 

Lord  Mowbray  walked  to  the  window  with  the  Jewish 
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priest,  who  was  eager  to  press  his  own  point  while  his 
lordship  was  in  the  humour. 

Mowbray  looked  back  for  Mr.  Montenero,  but,  to  his 
evident  mortification,  neither  Mr.  Montenero  nor  Bere- 
nice followed  to  this  consultation.  Mr.  Montenero 
turned  to  roe,  and,  with  a  peculiar  look  of  his,  an  ex- 
pression of  grave  humour  and  placid  penetration,  said, 
'*  Did  you  ever  hear,  Mr.  Harrington,  of  a  sect  of  Jews 
called  the  Caraites  1" 

"  Never,  sir." 

*^  The  Caraites  are  what  we  may  call  Jewish  dissent- 
ers. Lord  Mowbray's  notions  of  toleration  remind  me 
of  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  one  of  our  rabbis,  who 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  a  Caraite  and  a  Christian 
were  drowning,  we  Jews  ought  to  make  a  bridge  of  the 
body  of  the  Caraite,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
Christian." 

Berenice  smiled ;  and  1  saw  that  my  fears  of  her  l^ing 
duped  by  mock  philanthropy  were  vain.  Lord  Mowbray 
was  soon  tired  of  hi^  colloquy  with  the  priest,  and 
returned  to  us,  talking  of  the  Hebrew  chanting  at  some 
synagogue  in  town  which  he  had  lately  visited ;  and 
which,  he  said,  was  the  finest  thing  he  had  ever  heard. 
A  Jewish  festival  was  in  a  few  days  to  be  celebrated, 
and  I  determined,  I  said,  to  go  on  that  day  to  hear  the 
chanting,  and  to  see  the  ceremony.  In  the  countenance 
of  Berenice,  to  whom  my  eyes  involuntarily  turned  as 
I  spoke,  I  saw  an  indefinable  expression,  on  which  I 
pondered,  and  finished  by  interpreting  favourably  to  my 
wishes.  I  settled  that  she  was  pleased,  but  afraid  to 
show  this  too  distinctly.  Lord  Mowbray  regretted, 
what  I  certainly  did  not  in  the  least  regret,  that  iie 
should  be  on  duty  at  Windsor  on  the  day  of  this  festival. 
I  was  the  more  determined  to  be  at  the  synagogue,  and 
there  accordingly  I  went  punctually ;  but,  to  my  disap- 
pointment, Berenice  did  not  appear:  Mr.  Montenero 
saw  me  come  in,  and  made  room  for  me  near  him.  The 
synagogue  was  a  spacious,  handsome  building ;  not  di- 
vided into  pews,  like  our  churches,  but  open,  like  foreign 
churches,,  to  the  whole  congregation.  The  women  sat 
apart  in  a  gallery.  The  altar  was  in  the  centre,  on  a 
platform,  raised  several  steps,  and  railed  round.  Within 
this  railed  space  were  the  high-priest  and  his  assistants. 
The  high-priest,  with  his  long  beard  and  sacerdotal  vest- 
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ments,  stmt^k  tne  as  a  fine  venerable  figure.  Th6  senrioe 
was  in  Hebrew :  but  I  had  a  book  with  a  translation 
of  it.  All  I  recollect  are  the  men  and  women^a  thanks- 
givings. 

** Blessed  art  thou,  O  Everlasting  King!  that  thoo 
hast  not  made  me  a  woman." 

The  woman's  lowly  response  is,  *'  Blessed  art  thoa» 

0  Lord!  that  thou  hast  i(nade  me  according  to  thy 
wiD." 

But  of  the  whole  ceremony  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
but  a  very  confused  recollection.  Many  things  con- 
spired to  distract  my  attention.  Whether  it  was  that 
my  disappointment  at  not  seeing  Berenice  indisposed 
me  to  be  pleased,  or  whether  the  chanting  was  not  this 
day,  or  at  this  synagogue,  as  fine  as  usual,  it  certainly 
did  not  answer  my  expectations.  However  pleasing  it 
might  beto  other  ears,  to  mine  it  was  discordant ;  and 

1  was  afraid  that  Mr.  Montenero  should  perceive  this. 
I  saw  that  he  observed  me  from  time  (o  time  attentively, 
and  I  thought  he  wanted  to  discover  whether  there  was 
within  me  any  remains  of  my  old  antipathies.  Upon 
this  subject  1  knew  he  was  peculiarly  susceptible. 
Under  this  apprehension,  I  did  my  utmost  to  suppress 
my  feelings  ;  and  the  constraint  became  mentally  and 
corporally  irksome.  The  ceremonials,  which  were  quite 
new  to  me,  contributed  at  once  to  strain  my  attention, 
and  to  increase  the  painAil  confusion  of  my  mind.  I  felt 
relieved  when  the  service  was  over ;  but  ^hen  I  thought 
that  it  was  finished,  all  stood  still,  as  if  in  expectation, 
and  there  was  a  dead  silence.  I  saw  two  young  chil- 
dren appear  from  the  crowd :  way  was  made  for  them 
to  the  altar.  They  walked  slowly,  hand  in  hand,  and 
when  they  had  ascended  the  steps,  and  approached  the 
altar,  the  priest  threw  over  them  a  white  scarf,  or  vest- 
ment, and  they  kneeled,  and  raising  their  little  hands, 
joined  them  together,  in  the  attitude  of  supplication. 
They  prayed  in  silence.  They  were  orphans,  praying 
for  their  father  and  mother,  whom  they  had  lately  lost. 
Mr.  Montenero  told  me  that  it  is  the  Jewish  custom  for 
orphans,  during  a  year  after  the  death  of  their  parents, 
to  offer  up  at  the  altar,  on  every  public  meeting  of  their 
synagogue,  this  solemn  commemoration  of  their  loss. 
While  the  children  were  still  kneeling,  a  man  walked 
silently  round  the  synagogue,  collecting  contributions 
for  tfaMB  orphans,    I  looked,  and  saw,  as  he  came  nearer 
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to  me,  that  this  was  Jacob.  Just  as  I  had  taken  out 
my  purse,  I  was  struck  by  the  sight  of  a  face  and 
figure  tiiat  had  terrible  power  over  my  associations — a 
figure  exactly  resembling  one  of  the  most  horrible  of 
the  Jewish  figures  which  used  to  haunt  me  when  I  was 
a  child.  The  face  with  terrible  eyes  stood  fixed  opposite 
to  me.  I  was  so  much  surprised  and  startled  by  this 
apparition,  that  a  nervous  tremor  seized  me  in  every 
limb.  I  let  the  purse,  which  I  had  in  my  hand,  fall  upon 
the  ground.  Mr.  Montenero  took  it  up  again,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  me,  asking  me  in  a  very  idiid  voice  '^  if  I 
was  iU.*'  I  recollected  myself— when  I  looked  again, 
the  figure  had  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  I  had  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Mr.  Montenero  saw  the  cause  of  my 
disorder.  He  seemed  to  attribute  it  to  sudden  illness, 
and  hastened  to  get  out  of  the  synagogue  into  the  fresh 
air.  His  manner,  on  this  occasion,  was  so  kind  towards 
me,  and  the  anxiety  he  showed  about  my  health  so 
affectionate,  that  all  my  fears  of  his  misinterpreting  my 
feelings  vanished ;  and  to  me  the  result  of  all  that  had 
passed  was  a  firmer  conviction  than  I  had  ever  yet  felt 
of  his  regard. 

It  was  evident,  I  thought,  that  after  all  the  disadvan- 
tages I  had  had  on  some  points,  and  after  all  the  pains 
that  Lord  Mowbray  had  taken  to  please,  Mr.  Montepero 
far  preferred  me,  and  was  interested  in  the  highest  de- 
gree about  my  health,  and  about  every  thing  that  con- 
cerned me.  Nevertheless  Lord  Mowbray  persevered 
in  showing  the  most  profound  respect  for  Mr.  Montenero, 
by  acting  an  increasmg  taste  for  his  conversation,  defep- 
euce  for  his  talents,  and  afiection  for  his  virtues.  This 
certainly  succeeded  better  with  Berenice  than  any  thing 
else  his  lordship  had  tried ;  but  when  he  found  it  please, 
he  overdid  it  a  little.  The  exaggeration  was  imme- 
diately detected  by  Berenice :  the  heart  easily  detects 
flattery.  Once  when  Lord  Mowbray  praised  her  father 
for  some  accomplishment  which  he  did  not  possess — 
for  pronouncing  and  reading  English  remarkably  well^- 
his  daughter's  glance  at  the  flatterer  expressed  indigna- 
tion, suddenly  extinguished  by  contempt.  Detected  and 
baffled,  he  did  not  well  know  how,  by  a  woman  whom 
he  considered  as  so  much  his  inferior  in  ability  and 
address,  Lord  Mowbray  found  it  often  difficult  to  con- 
ceal his  real  feelings  of  resentment,  and  then  it  was  that 
he  began  to  hate  her.    I,  who  knew  his  countenance 
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too  wen  to  be  deceived  bj  Ms  utmost  command  of  face, 
saw  the  evil  turn  of  the  eye — saw  looks  from  time  to 
time  that  absolutely  alarmed  me — ^looks  of  hatred,  malice, 
vengeance,  suddenly  changed  to  smiles,  submission,  and 
softness  of  demeanour.  Though  extremely  yain,  and 
possessed  with  an  opinion  that  no  woman  could  resist 
nim,  yet,  with  his  understanding  and  his  experience  in 
gallantry,  I  could  not  conceive  it  possible  that,  after  all 
the  signs  and  tokens  he  had  seen,  he  should  persist  in 
the  hope  of  succeeding ;  he  was  certainly  aware  that  I 
was  preferred.  I  knew  it  to  be  natural  that  jealousy 
and  anger  should  increase  with  fears  and  doubts. of  suc- 
cess; and  yet  there  was  something  incomprehensible 
in  the  manner  which,  Jbefore  Mr.  Montenero,  he  now 
adopted  towards  me :  he  appeared  at  once  to  yield  the 
palm  to  me,  and  yet  to  be  resolved  not  to  give  up  the 
contest ;  he  seemed  as  if  he  was  my  rival  against  his 
wiU,  and  my  friend,  if  I  would  but  permit  it ;  he  re- 
frained, with  ostentatious  care,  from  giving  me  any  pro- 
vocation, checking  himself  often,  and  drawing  back  with 
SQch  expressions  as  these : — *'  If  it  were  any  other  man 
upon  earth — ^but  Mr.  Harrin^on  might  say  and  do  what 
he  pleased — in  any  other  circumstances,  he  could  not 
hazard  contradicting  or  quarrelling  with  him ;  indeed  he 
could  never  forget — " 

Then  he  would  look  at  Berenice  and  at  Mr.  Mon- 
tenero, and  they  would  look  as  if  they  particularly  ap- 
proved of  his  conduct.  Berenice  softened  towards  him, 
^d  I  trembled.  As  she  softened  towards  him,  I  fancied 
she  became  graver  and  more  reserved  towards  me.  I 
was  more  provoked  by  the  new  tone  of  sentimental 
regret  from  Mowbray  than  I  had  been  by  any  of  his 
other  devices,  because  I  thought  I  saw  that  it  imposed 
inore  than  any  thing  else  had  done  on  Berenice  and 
Mr.  Montenero,  and  because  I  knew  it  to  be  so  utterly 
false. 

Once,  as  we  were  going  down  stairs  together,  after  I 
^d  disdainfully  expressed  my  contempt  of  hypocrisyt 
And  my  firm  belief  that  my  plain  truth  would  iii  the  end 
prevail  with  Berenice  against  aU  his  address,  he  turned 
upon  me  in  sudden  anger,  beyond  his  power  to  control, 
tod  exclaimed,  "  Never ! — She  never  shall  be  yours !" 

It  appeared  as  if  he  had  some  trick  yet  in  store — ^some 
card  concealed  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  was  secure, 
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at  last  of  winning  the  game.    I  pondered,  and  calculated^ 
but  I  could  not  make  out  what  it  could  be. 

One  advantage,  as  he  thought  it,  I  was  aware  he  had 
over  me— he  had  no  religious  scruples ;  he  could  there- 
fore manage  so  as  to  appear  to  make  a  great  sacrifice 
to  love,  when,  in  fact,  it  would  cost  lus  conscience 
nothing.  One  evening  he  began  to  talk  of  Sir  Charies 
Grandison  and  Clementina — ^he  blamed  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison ;  he  declared)  that  for  his  part  t?tere  was  nothing  he 
would  not  sacrifice  to  a  woman  He  loved. 

I  looked  at  Miss  Montenero  at  that  instant-^-our  eyes 
met— -she  blushed  deeply— withdrew  her  eyes  from  me 
—and  sighed.  During  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
she  scarcely  spoke  to  me,  or  looked  towards  me.  She 
appeared  embarrassed;  and,  as  I  thought,  displeased. 
Lord  Mowbray  was  in  high  spirits — ^he  seemed  resolved 
to  advance — I  retired  earlier  than  usual.  Lord  Mow- 
bray staid,  and  seized  the  moment  to  press  his  own 
suit»  He  made  his  proposal— ^e  offered  to  sacrifice  re* 
ligion— every  thing  to  love.  He  was  refused  irrevoca* 
bly.  I  know  nt>thing  of  the  particulars,  nor  should  I 
have  known  the  fact  but  for  his  own  intemperance 
of  resentment.  It  was  not  only  his  vanity — his  morti- 
fied, exasperated  vanity^-that  suffered  by  this  refusal ; 
it  was  not  x)nly  on  account  of  his  rivalship  with  me  that 
he  was  vexed  to  the  quick ;  his  interest,  as  much  as  his 
vanity,  had  suffered.  I  did  not  know  till  this  night  how 
completely  he  was  ruined.  He  had  depended  upon  the 
fortune  of  the  Jewess.  What  resource  for  him  now ! — 
None.  In  this  condition,  like  one  of  the  Indian  gamblers, 
when  they  have  lost  all,  and  are  ready  to  run  amuck  on 
all  who  may  fall  in  their  way,  he  this  night,  late,  made 
his  appearance  at  a  club  where  he  expected  to  find  me 
Fortunately,  I  was  not  there ;  but  a  gentleman  who  was 
gave  me  an  account  of  the  scene.  Disappointed  at  not 
finding  me,  with  whom  he  had  determined  to  quarrel, 
he  supped  in  absolute  silence^^rank  hasty  and  deep 
draughts  of  wine— then  burst  out  into  abuse  of  Mr.  and 
Miss  Montenero,  and  challenged  anybody  present  to 
defend  them :  he  knew  that  several  of  their  acquaint- 
ances were  in  company ;  but  all,  seeing  that  from  the 
combined  effects  of  passion  and  wine  he  was  not  in  his 
senses,  suffered  him  to  exhale  his  fury  without  interrup- 
tion or  contradiction.  Then  he  suddenly  demanded  the 
reason  of  this  silence ;  and  seemingly  resolved  to  force 
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some  one  into  a  quarrel,*  he  began  with  the  gentleman 
next  to  him,  and  said  the  most  offensive  and  provoking 
things  he  coidd  think  of  to  him — and  to  each  in  turn ; 
but  bH  laughed,  and  told  him  that  they  were  determined 
not  to  quarrel  with  him — ^that  he  must  take  four-and- 
twenty  hours  to  cool  before  they  would  take  notice  of 
any  thing  he  should  say.  His  creditors  did  not  give 
him  four-and-twenty  )u>urs'  time:  a  servant,  before 
whom  he  had  vented  his  rage  against  the  Jewess,  com- 
prehended that  all  his  hopes  of  her  were  over,  and  gave 
notice  to  the  creditors,  who  kept  him  in  their  pay  for 
that  purpose.  Mowbray  was  obliged  the  next  day  to 
leave  town,  or  to  conceal  himself  in  London,  to  avoid 
an  arrest.  I  heard  no  more  of  him  for  some  time — 
indeed  I  made  no  inquiries.  I  could  have  no  further 
interest  conceminf^  a  man  who  had  conducted  himself 
80  ill.  1  only  rejoiced  that  he  was  now  out  of  my  wa]^, 
and  that  he  had  by  all  his  treachery,  and  by  all  his  arti- 
fices, given  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  fully  tried 
the  excellent  understanding  and  amiable  disposition  of 
Berenice.  My  passion  was  now  justified  by  my  reason : 
my  hopes  were  high,  not  presumptuous — nothing  but 
the  difficulty  about  her  relieion  stood  between  me  and 
happiness.  I  was  persuaded  that  the  change  by  which 
I  had  been  alarmed  in  Miss  Montenero's  manner  towards 
me  had  arisen  only  from  doubts  of  my  love,  or  from  dis- 
pleasure at  the  delay  of  an  explicit  declaration  of  my 
passion.  Determined,  at  all  hazards,  now  to  try  my 
fate,  I  took  my  way  across  the  square  to  Mr.  Montenero's 
^Acrou  the  square  I — ^yes  I  I  certainly  took  the  diagonal 
of  the  square. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Whim  I  arrived  at  Mr.  Montenero's  I  saw  the  window- 
abutters  closed,  and  there  was  an  ominous  stillness  in 
the  area— no  one  answered  to  my  knock.  I  knocked 
londei^— I  rang  impatiently ;  no  footsteps  were  heard  in 
the  ludl ;  I  pulled  the  bell  incessantly.    During  the  space 

*  fltaoft  •■  II  may  npfmx,  tbto  reprewntatioo  it  true. 
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6f  three  miiiutcs  that  I  was  forced  to  wait  on  the  steps^ 
I  formed  a  variety  of  horrid  imaginations.  At  last  I 
heard  approaching  sounds :  an  old  woman  very  deliber" 
ately  opened  the  door.  "  Lauk,  sir,  how  you  do  ring  I 
There's  not  a  body  to  be  had  but  me — all  the  servants  is 
different  ways,  gone  to  their  friends." 

"  But  Mr.  and  Miss  Montenero — ^" 

"  Oh !  they  was  off  by  times  this  morning-— they  be 
g-one— " 

"  Gone  !*' 

I  suppose  my  look  and  accent  of  despair  struck  the 
old  woman  with  some  pity,  for  she  added,  "  Lank,  sir, 
they  be  only  gone  for  a  few  days." 

I  recovered  my  breath.  "  And  can  you,  my  good  lady, 
tell  me  where  they  are  gone  V 

"  Somewhere  down  in  Surrey — Lord  knows-^I  forget 
the  names— but  to  General  somebody's*" 

"  General  B 's,  perhaps." 

"  Ay,  ay— that's  it." 

My  imagination  ran  over  in  an  instant  all  the  general's 
family,  the  gouty  brother,  and  the  white-toothed  aid- 
de-camp. 

•*  How  long  are  they  to  stay  at  General  B ^'s,  can 

you  tell  me,  my  good  lady  V 

"  Dear  heart !  I  can't  tell,  not  I's,  how  they'll  cut  and 
carve  their  visitings — all  I  know  is,  they  be  to  tfe  back 
here  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  or  so." 

I  put  a  golden  memorandum,  with  my  card,  into  the 
Old  woman's  hand,  and  she  promised  that  the  very  mo- 
ment Mr.  and  Miss  Montenero  should  return  to  town  I 
should  have  notice. 

During  this  fortnight  my  anxiety  was  increased  by 
hearing  from  Mrs.  Coates,  whom  I  accidentally  met  at  a 
fruit-shop,  that  **  Miss  Montenero  was  taken  suddenly 
ill  of  a  scarlet  fever  down  in  the  country,  at  General 

B 's,  where,"  as  Mrs.  Coates  added,  "  they  could  get 

no  advice  for  her  at  all,  but  a  country  apothecary,  which 
was  worse  than  nobody." 

Mrs.  Coates,  who  was  not  an  ill-natured  thongii  a 
very  ill-bred  woman,  observing  the  terrible  alarm  into 
which  she  had  thrown  me  by  her  inteUigeqce,  declared 
she  was  quite  sorry  she  had  outed  with  the  news  so 
sudden  upon  me.  Mi^.  Coates  now  stood  full  in  the 
doorway  of  the  fruit-shop,  so  as  to  stop  me  completely 
from  effecting  my  retreat ;  and  while  her  footman  was 
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Btowincr  into  her  carriage  the  loads  of  fruit  which  she  had 
purchased,  I  was  compelled  to.  hear  her  go  on  in  the 
following  style. 

"Now,  Mr.  Harrington — ^no  offence— but  I  couldnH 
have  conceived  it  was  so  reUly  over  head  and  ears  an 
affair  with  you,  as  by  your  turning  as  pale  as  the  table- 
cloth I  see  it  re'Uy  is.  For  there  was  my  son  Peter,  he 
admired  her,  and  the  alderman  wa9  not  against  it :  but 
then  the  Jewess  connexion  was  always  a  stumbling- 
block  Peter  could  not  swallow;  and  as  for  mv  Lord 
Mowbray,  that  the  town  talked  of  so  much  as  in  love 
with  the  Jewess  heiress — ^heiress,  says  I,  very  like,  but 
not  Jewess,  1*11  engage ;  and,  said  I,  from  the  first,  he 
is  no  more  in  love  with  her  than  I  am.  So  many  of 
them  young  men  of  the  ton  is  always  following  of  them 
heiresses  up  and  down  for  fashion  or  fortin's  ssd^e,  with- 
out caring  sixpence  about  them,  that— -I  ask  your  pardon, 
Mr.  Harrington^>but  I  thought  you  might,  in  the  alder- 
man^s  phrase,  be  of  the  same  kidney;  but  since  I  see  'tis 
a  real  downright  affair  of  the  heart,  I  shall  make  it  my 
business  to  call  myself  at  your  house  to-morrow  in  my 
carriage.  No*— that  would  look  odd,  and  you  a  bachelor, 
and  your  people  out  o'  town.  But  Til  send  my  own  foot- 
man with  a  message,  I  promise  you  now,  let  'em  be 
ever  so  busy,  if  I  hear  any  good  news.  No  need  to 
send  if  it  be  bad,  for  ill  news  flies  apace  evermore,  all  the 
world  over,  as  Peter  says,  Tom !  I  say !  is  the  fruit  all 
in,  Tom  1— Oh  1  Mr.  Harrington,  don't  trouble  yourself 
—you're  too  polite,  but  I  always  get  into  my  coach  best 
myself,  without  hand  or  arm,  except  it  be  Tom's,  A 
good  morning,  9\p—l  sha'n't  forget  to-morrow ;  so  live 
upon  hope-clover's  fare  i—Home,  Tom," 

The  next  day,  Mrs.  Coates,  more  punctual  to  her 
word  than  many  a  more  polished  person,  sent  as  early 
^  it  was  possible  *'  to  set  my  heart  at  ease  about  Miss 
Montenero's  illness,  and  other  matters^  Mrs.  Coates 
enclosed  in  her  note  two  letters,  which  her  maid  had 
received  that  morning  and  last  Tuesday,  This  was  the 
way,  as  Mrs,  Coates  confessed,  that  the  report  reached 
her  ears.  The  waiting-maid's  first  letter  had  stated 
*^  that  her  lady,  though  she  did  not  complain,  had  a  cold 
and  sore-throat  coming  down,  and  this  was  alarming^ 
with  a  spotted  fever  in  the  neighbourhood.*'  Mrs. 
Coates's  maid  had,  in  repeating  the  news,  **  turned  tho 

me*tbioat  iato  a  >pottod  fever,  or  ecartet  fever,  sba 
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did  not  rightly  know  which,  but  both  were  said  by  the 
apothecary  to  be  generally  fotal  where  there  was  any 
Jewish  taint  in  the  blood." 

The  waiting-maid's  second  epistle,  on  which  Mrs. 
Coates  had  written, "  A  sugar pltarn  for  a  certain  gentleman^** 
contained  the  good  tidings  '*  that  the  first  was  all  a  mis- 
take. There  was  no  spotted  fever,  the  general's  own 
man  wotdd  take  his  Bible  oath,  within  ten  miles  roond 
— and  Miss  Montenero's  throat  was  gone  off— and  she 
was  come  out  of  her  room.  But  as  to  spirits  and  good 
looks,  she  had  left  both  in  St.  James's-sqaare,  Lon'on ; 
wkere  her  heart  wasy  for  certain.  For  since  she  come  to 
thi»  country,  never  was  there  such  a  change  in  any  livincf 
lady,  young  or  old — quite  moped ! — ^The  ^^eneral,  and 
his  aid-de-camp,  and  everyboay  noticing  it  at  dinner 
even.  To  be  sure  if  it  did  not  turn  out  a  match^  which 
there  was  some  doubts  of,  on  account  of  the  family's 
and  the  old  gentleman's  particular  oaths  and  objections, 
as  she  had  an  inkling  of,  there  would  be  two  broken 
hearts.  Lord  forlnd ! — though  a  Jewish  heart  might  be 
harder  to  break  than  another's,  yet  it  looked  likely.** 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  Mrs.  Coates,  or  her 
maid,  had  very  prudently  torn  off.  I  was  now  refieved 
from  ^1  apprehensions  of  spotted  fever ;  and  though  I 
might  reasonably  have  doubted  the  accuracy  of  all  the 
intelligence  conveyed  by  such  a  correspondent,  yet  I 
could  not  help  ^having  a  little  faith  in  some  of  her  ob- 
servations. My  hopes,  at  least,  rose  delightfuHy ;  and 
with  my  hope,  my  ardent  impatience  to  see  Berenice 
again.  At  last,  the  joyful  notice  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Mon- 
tenero's return  to  town  was  brought  to  me  by  the  old 
woman.  Mr.  Montenero  admitted  me  the  moment  I 
called.  Miss  Montenero  was  not  at  home,  or  not  visible. 
I  was  shown  into  Mr.  Montenero's  study. ,  The  moment 
I  entered,  the  moment  I  saw  him,  I  was  struck  with 
some  change  in  his  countenance — some  difference  in  Ms 
manner  of  receiving  me.  In  what  the  difference  con- 
sisted I  could  not  define ;  but  it  alarmed  me. 

"Good  Heavens!'*  1  exclaimed,  "is  Miss  MontMiero 
iU  1" 

"My  daughter  is  perfectly  well,  my  dear  sir?'* 

"  Thank  Heaven !   But  you,  sir  1" 

"  I,"  said  Mr.  Montenero, "  am  also  in  perfect  health. 
What  alarms  you  ?" 
^  . "  I  really  don't  well  know,**  said  I,  eodeaTOUxinf  to 
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laugh  at  myself,  and  my  own  apprehensions;  ^'bnc  i 
thought  I  perceived  some  change  in  the  expression  of 
your  countenance  towards  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Monteoero 
Von  must  know,  that  all  my  Ufe,  my  quickness  of  per** 
ception  of  the  slightest  change  in  the  eountenance  and 
manner  of  those  I  love  has  ever  been  a  curse  to  me ; 
for  my  restless  imagination  always  set  to  work  to  invent 
causes-^and  my  causes,  though  ingenious,  unluckiljr 
seldom  happen  to  be  the  real  causes.  Many  a  vam 
alarm,  many  a  miserable  hour,  has  this  superfluous 
activity  of  imagination  co^  me-^-so  I  am  determined  to 
cure  myself.*' 

At  the  moment  I  was  uttering  the  determination,  1 
«topped  short,  for  I  felt  that  I  could  not  keep  it,  on  Ihis 
occasion.  Mr.  Montenero  sighed,  or  I  thought  he 
eighed,  and  there  was  such  an  unusual  degree  of  gravity 
and  deliberation  in  the  mildness  of  his  manner,  that  I 
could  not  believe  my  alarm  was  without  cause.  I  took 
the  chair  which  he  placed  for  me,  and  we  both  sat 
down :  but  he  looked  so  prepared  to  listen  that  I  could 
not  articulate.  There  was  a  sudden  revulsion  in  my 
spirits,  aiid  all  my  ideas  were  in  utter  confusion*  Mr. 
Montenero,  the  kindness  of  whose  manner  was  not 
changed  towards  me,  I  saw,  pitied  my  conAision.  He 
began  to  talk  of  his  excursion  mto  the  country'^he  spoke 
of  General  B — ",  and  of  the  whole  county  of  Surrey. 
The  wprds  reached  my  ears,  but  conveyed  no  ideas  to 
my  mind,  except  the  general  notion  that  Mr.  Montenero 
was  giving  me  time  to  recover  myself.  I  was  grateful 
for  the  kind  intention,  and  somewhat  eneouraged  by  the 
softness  of  voice  and  look  of  pity.  But  still  there  was 
something  so  measured— so  guarded— so  prepared !  At 
last,  when  he  had  exhausted  all  that  he  could  say  about 
the  county  of  Surrey,  and  a  dead  silence  threatened  me, 
I  took  courage,  and  plunged  into  the  middle  of  things  at 
once.  I  cannot  remember  exactly  the  words,  but  what 
I  said  was  to  this  effect, 

"  Mr.  Montenero,  you  know  so  much  of  the  human 
heart,  and  of  my  heart,  that  you  must  be  aware  of  the 
cause  of  my  present  embarrassment  and  emotion.  You 
must  have  seen  my  passion  for  your  iocomparable 
daughter.** 

''I  have  seen  it,  I  own—- I  am  well  aware  of  it,  Blr- 
Harrington,**  replied  Mr*  Montenero,  in  a  mild  and 
friendly  tone ;  but  there  was  something  of  self  aocutft* 

Vol.  XVn.^0  13  ^ 
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tion  and  repentance  in  the  tone,  which  alannedme  inex* 
pressibly. 

**  I  hope,  my  dear  good  sir,  that  you  do  not  repent 
of  3rour  kindness  "  said  I,  ^*  in  having  permitted  me  to 
cultivate  your  society,  in  having  indulged  me  in  some 
hours  of  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  I  ever  yet  enjoyed.** 

He  sighed ;  and  I  went  on  with  vehement  incohe* 
rence. 

"  I  hope  YOU  cannot  suspect  me  of  a  design  to  abuse 
your  confidence,  to  win,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  your 
daughter's  affections,  without  your  knowledge,  surrep- 
titiously, clandestindy.  She  is  an  heiress,  a  rich  heir- 
ess, I  knowi  and  my  circumstances — Believe  me,  sir, 
I  Inve  never  intended  to  deceive  you ;  but  I  waited  till 
— There  I  was  wrong.  I  wish  I  had  abided  by  my 
own  opinion !  I  wish  I  had  followed  my  first  impulse! 
Believe  me,  sir,  it  was  my  first  thought,  my  first  wish, 
to  speak  to  you  of  all  the  circumstances  ;  if  I  delayed, 
it  was  from  the  fear  that  a  precipitate  declaration  would 
have  been  imputed,  to  presumption.  As  Heaven  is  my 
judge,  Lhad  no  other  motive.  I  abhor  artifice.  I  am 
incapable  of  the  base  treachery  of  taking  advantage  of 
any  confidence  reposed  in  me." 

'*  My  good  sir,*'  said  Mr.  Montenero,  when  at  last  I 
was  forced  to  pause  for  breath,  '*  why  this  vehemence 
of  defence  I  I  do  not  accuse — I  do  not  suspect  you  of 
any  breach  of  confidence.    Pray  compose  yourself." 

Calmed  by  this  assurance,  I  recovered  some  presence 
of  mind,  and  proceeded,  as  I  thought,  in  a  most  tran- 
quil manner  to  express  my  regret,  at  all  events,  that  I 
should  not  have  been  the  first  person  to  have  explained 
to  him  my  unfortunate  circumstances.  "  But  this,"  I 
said,  *'  was  like  the  rest  of  Lord  Mowbray's  treacherous 
conduct." 

I  was  going  on  a^ain  in  a  tone  of  indignation,  when 
Mr.  Montenero  again  begged  me  to  compose  myself, 
and  asked  **  to  what  unfortunate  circumstances  I  alluaed  ?** 

*'  You  do  not  know  them  ?  You  have  not  been  in- 
formed ?    Then  I  did  Lord  Mowbray  injustice." 

I  explained  to  Mr.  Montenero  to  what  circumstances 
I  had  so  unintelligibly  alluded.  I  gained  courac^e  as  I 
went  on,  for  I  saw  that  the  history  of  my  fathers  vow, 
of  which  Mr.  Montenero  had  evidently  never  heard 
till  this  moment,  did  not  shock  or  offena  him  as  I  had 
expected  that  it  would. 
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With  the  most  philosophic  calmness  and  benevolence, 
he  said  that  he  could  forgive  my  father  for  his  preju- 
dices the  more  readily,  because  he  was  persuaded 
that  if  he  had  ever  become  known  to  my  father,  it 
would  not  have  been  impossible  to  conquer  this  prepos* 
session. 

I  sighed,  for  I  was  convinced  this  was  a  vain  hope. 
There  was  some  confusion  in  the  tenses  in  Mr.  Monte- 
]iero''s  sentence  too,  which  I  did  not  quite  like,  or  com- 
prehend ;  he  seemed  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  a  thing 
that  might  have  been  possible  at  some  time  that  was 
now  completely  past.  J  recollect  having  a  painful  per- 
ception of  this  one  instant,  and  the  next  accounting  for 
it  satisfactorily,  by  supposing  that  his  foreign  idiom  was 
the  cause  of  his  confusion  of  speech. 

After  a  pause,  he  proceeded.  **  Fortune,"  said  he, "  is 
not  an  object  to  me  in  the  choice  of  a  son-in-law :  con- 
sidering the  very  ample  fortune  which  my  daughter 
will  possess,  I  am  quite  at  ease  upon  that  point." 

Still,  though  he  had  cleared  away  the  two  first  great 
obstacles,  I  saw  there  was  some  greater  yet  unnamed. 
I  thought  it  was  the  difference  of  our  religion.  We 
were  both  silent,  and  the  difficnlty  seemed  to  me  at  this 
moment  greater  and  more  formidal^le  than  it  had  ever 
yet  appeared.  While  I  was  considering  how  I  should 
touch  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Montenero  turned  to  me  and 
said,  '*  I  hate  all  mysteries,  and  yet  I  cannot  be  perfectly 
explicit  with  you,  Mr.  Harrington ;  as  far  as  I  possibly 
can,  however,  I  will  speak  with  openness — with  sin- 
cerity, you  may  depend  upon  it,  I  have  always  spoken, 
and  ever  shall  speak.  You  must  have  perceived  that 
your  company  is  particularly  agreeable  to  -me.  Your 
manners,  your  conversation,  your  liberal  spirit,  and  the 
predilection  you  have  shown  for  my  society — the  polite- 
ness, the  humanity,  you  showed  my  daughter  the  first 
evening  you  met — ^and  the  partiality  for  her  which  a 
father's  eye  quickly  perceived  that  you  felt,  altogether 
won  upon  my  heart.  My  regard  for  you  has  been 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  temper,  prudence, 
and  generosity  I  have  seen  you  evince  towards  a  rival. 
I  have  studied  your  character,  and  I  think  I  know  it  as 
thoroughly  as  I  esteem  and  value  it.  If  I  were  to  choose 
a  S6n-in4aw  after  my  own  heart,  you  should  be  the  m^n. 
Spare  me  your  thanks— spare  me  this  joy,"  continued 
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k«;  **!  hai^nowoDlr  said  what  it  was  just  to  sajr— just 

to  you  and  to  myselL*' 

He  spoke  with  difficulty  aod  great  emotioa  as  he  went 
on  to  say  that  he  feared  he  acted  very  imprudently 
for  my  happiness  in  pennitting«  in  encouraging  me  to 
see  somucn  of  his  daughter;  for  an  obstacle-^he  feared 
an  obstacle  that— *His  voice  almost  failed. 

"  I  am  aware  of  it/'  said  I. 

"  Aware  of  it  I"  said  he,  looking  up  at  me  soddenlyf 
with  astonishment:  he  repeated,  more  calmly,  **  Aware 
of  it !    Let  us  understand  one  another,  my  dear  sir." 

^*  I  understand  you  perfectly,'*  cried  I«  "  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  obstacle.  At  once  I  declare 
that  I  can  make  no  sacrifice,  no  compromise  of  my  reli* 
gious  principles,  to  my  passions." 

'*  You  would  be  unworthy  of  my  esteem  if  you  could," 
said  Mr.  Montenero.  *'  I  rejoice  to  hear  this  declara- 
tion unequivocally  made ;  tMs  is  what  I  expected  from 
you/' 

"  But/'  continued  I,  eagerly^  *'  Miss  Montenero  could  be 
secure  of  the  free  exercise  of  her  own  religion.  You 
know  my  principles  oi  toleration-^ou  know  my  habits ; 
and  thotigh  between  man  and  wife  a  difference  of  reli- 
gion  may  be  in  most  cases  a  formidable  obstacle  to  hap- 
piness, yet  permit  me  to  hope — ^' 

"  1  cannot  permit  you  to  hope,"  interrupted  Mr.  Mon- 
tenero. "  You  are  mistaken  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
obstacle.  A  difference  of  religion  would  be  a  most 
formidable  objection,  I  fnnt;  but  we  need  not  enter 
upon  that  subject-^that  is  not  the  obstacle  to  which  I 
allude." 

'*  Then  of  what  nature  can  it  be  ?  Some  base  slander 
'—Lord  Mowbray-Nothing  shsQl  prevent  me !"  cried  !» 
starting  up  furiously. 

"  Gently-M;ommand  yourself,  and  listen  to  reason 
and  truth,"  said  Mr.  Montenero,  laying  his  hand  on  my 
arm.  ''Am  I  a  man,  do  you  think,  to  listen  to  base 
•lander  ?  Or,  if  I  had  listened  to  any  such,  could  I  speak 
to  you  with  the  esteem  and  confidence  with  which  I 
have  Just  spoken!  Could  I  look  at  you  with  the  ten- 
derness and  affection  which  I  feel  for  you  at  this  in« 
•tant  t" 

''Oh I  Mr.  Montenero,"  said  I,  "you  know  how  to 
touch  me  to  the  heart ;  but  answer  me  one,  only  one 


qaestion— >has  Lord  Mowbray  imj  thing  to  do  with  tiiis, 

whatever  it  is  t" 

^  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  from  him  since  I  saw  you 
last." 

**  Your  word  is  sufficient,**  said  I.  *'  Then  I  suspected 
him  unjustly.** 

^  Heaven  forbid,**  said  Mr.  Montenero, "  that  I  should 
raise  suspicion  in  a  mind  which  till  now  I  have  always 
seen  and  thought  to  be  above  that  meanness.  The  tor- 
ture of  suspense  I  must  inflict,  but  inflict  not  on  yourself 
the  still  worse  torture  of  suspicion — ask  me  no  further 

Suestions — I  can  answer  none — time  alone  can  solve 
le  difficulty.  I  have  now  to  request  that  you  wiU  never 
more  speak  to  me  on  this  sflbject:  as  soon  as  my  own  mind 
Is  satisfied,  depend  upon  it,  1  shall  let  you  know  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  rely  upon  your  prudence  and  your 
honour  that  you  will  not  declare  your  attachment  to  my 
daughter,  that  you  will  take  no  means,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, to  draw  her  into  any  engagement,  or  to  win  her 
affections :  in  short,  I  wish  to  see  you  here  as  a  friend 
of  mine — not  a  suitor  of  hers.  If  you  are  capable  of 
this  necessary  self-control,  continue  your  visits ;  but 
if  this  effort  is  beyond  your  power,  I  charge  you,  as  you 
retard  her  happmess  and  your  own,  see  her  no  more. 
Consider  well  before  ^ou  decide.*' 

I  had  confidence  m  my  own  strength  of  mind  and 
honour ;  I  knew  that  want  of  resolution  was  not  the 
defect  of  my  character.  Difficult  as  the  conditions 
were,  I  submitted  to  them — I  promised  that  if  Mr.  Mon- 
tenero permitted  me  to  continue  my  visits,  I  would 
strictly  comply  with  all  he  desired.    The  moment  I  had 

given  this  promise,  I  was  in  haste  to  quit  the  room,  lest 
erenice  should  enter,  before  I  had  time  to  recover 
from  the  excessive  agitation  into  which  I  had  been 
thrown. 

Mr.  Montenero  followed  me  to  the  antechamber. 
**  My  daughter  is  not  at  home — she  is  taking  an  airinff 
in  the  park.  One  word  more  before  we  part — one  word 
more  before  we  quit  this  painful  subject,**  said  he :  "  do 
not,  my  dear  young  friend,  waste  your  time,  your  inge- 
nuity, m  vain  conjectures — you  will  not  discover  that 
which  I  cannot  impart ;  nor  would  the  discovery,  if, 
made,  diminish  the  difficulty,  or  in  the  least  add  to  your 
happiness,  thouflrh  it  might  to  your  misery.  It  depends 
not  on  your  will  to  remove  the  obetacle-^by  no  talents, 
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no  efforts  of  youn  can  it  be  obviated:  one  thing,  and 
but  one,  is  in  yoor  power — to  command  your  owa 
mind." 

*^  Command  my  own  mind !  Oh !  Mr.  Montenero,  hovr 
easy  to  eay-^how  difficult  to  command  the  paesions— * 
such  a  passion  !*' 

"  I  acknowledge  it  is  difficult,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  im- 
possible. We  have  now  an  opportunity  of  Judging^  of 
the  strength  of  your  mind,  the  firmness  of  your  resolu* 
tion,  and  your  power  over  yourself.  Of  these  we  must 
see  proofe— -Without  these  you  never  could  be,  either 
with  my  consent  or  by  her  own  choice,  accepted  by  my 
daughter,  even  if  no  other  obstacle  intervened. — ^Adieu.** 

A  bright  idea,  a  sudden  ra^  of  hope,  darted  into  my 
mind.  It  might  be  all  intended  for  a  tri^  of  me-^there 
was,  perhaps,  no  re^l  obstacle  I  But  this  was  only  the 
hope  of  an  instant-^it  was  contradicted  by  Mr.  Monte- 
nero's  previous  positive  assertion.  I  hurried  home  as 
fast  as  possible,  shut  myself  up  in^my  own  room,  and 
bolted  the  door^  that  I  might  not  be  interrupted.  I  sat 
down  to  think-Hl  could  not  think,  I  could  only  feel.  The 
first  thing  I  did  was,  as  it  were,  to  live  the  whole  of  the 
last  hour  over  again*^!  recollected  every  word,  recalled 
every  look,  carefully  to  impress  and  record  them  in  my 
memory.  I  felt  that  I  was  not  at  that  moment  capab^ 
of  judging,  but  I  should  have  the  means,  the  facts,  safe 
for  a  calmer  hour.  I  repeated  my  recollections  many 
times,  pausing,  and  forming  vague  and  often  contradict- 
oiy  conjectures :  then  driving  them  all  from  my  mindy 
and  resolving  to  think  no  more  on  this  mysterious 
subject;  but  on  no  other  subject  could  I  think-^I  sat 
motionless.  How  long  I  remained  in  this  situation  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing,  but  it  must  have  been  for  some 
hours,  for  it  was  evening,  as  I  remember,  when  I 
wakened  to  the  sense  of  its  being  necessary  that  I 
should  exert  myself,  and  rouse  my  faculties  from  this 
dangerous  state  of  abstraction.  Since  my  father  and 
mother  had  been  in  the  country,  I  had  usually  dined  at 
taverns  or  clubs,  so  that  the  servants  had  no  concern 
w^ith  my  hours  of  meals*  My  own  man  was  much 
attached  to  me,  and  I  should  have  been  tormented  with 
his  attentions,  but  that  I  had  sent  him  out  of  the  way  as 
soon  as  I  had  come  home.  I  then  went  into  the  park, 
walking  there  as  fast  and  as  long  as  I  possibly  could. 
I  retiumed  late,  quite  exhausted  $  hoped  I  should  sleep. 


and  waken  with  a  calmer  mind;  but  I  believe  I  had 

overwalked  myself,  or  my  mind  had  been  overstrained 

—I  was  very  feverish  this  night,  and  all  the  horrors  of 

early  association  returned  upon  me.    Whenever  I  began 

to  doze,  I  felt  the  nervous  oppression,  the  dreadful  weight 

upon  my  chest — I  saw  beside  my  be^  the  old  figure  of 

Simon  the  Jew ;  but  he  spoke  to  me  with  the  voice  and 

in  the  words  of  Mr»  Montenero.    The  dreams  pf  this 

night  were  more  terrible  than  any  reality  that  can  be 

conceived ;  and  even  when  I  was  broad  awake,  I  felt 

that  I  had  not  the  command  of  my  mind.    My  early 

prepossessions  undantwathieSf  my  moihefe  presentiments f 

and  prophecies  of  evil  irom  the  connexion  with  the  Mon« 

teneros,  the  prejudices  which  had  so  long,  so  universally 

prevailed  against  the  Jews,  occurred  to  me.    I  knew  att 

this  was  unreasonable,  but  still  the  thoughts  obtruded 

themselves.    When  the  light  of  morning  returned,*  which 

I  thought  never  would  return,  I  frew  Mtter. 

Mr.  Montenero^s  impressive  advice,  and  all  the  kind- 
ness of  his  look  and  manner,  recurred  to  my  mind. 
The  whole  of  his  conduct — the  filial  affection  of  Bere> 
nice— 'the  gratitude  of  Jacob— the  attachment  of  friends 
who  had  known  him  for  years,  all  assured  me  of  his 
sincerity  towards  myself ;  and  the  fancies,  I  will  not  call 
them  suspicions,  of  the  night  were  dispelled. 

I  was  determined  not  to  see  either  Mr.  Montenero  or 
Berenice  for  a  few  days.  I  knew  that  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  would  be  to  take  strong  bodily  exercisot  and  ' 
totally  to  change  the  course  of  my  daily  occupations. 
There  was  an  excellent  riding-honse  at  this  time  in 
London,  and  I  had  been  formerly  in  the  habit  of  riding 
there.  I  was  a  favourite  with  the  master — ^he  was  glad 
to  see  me  again.  I  found  the  exercise,  and  the  imme« 
diate  necessity  of  suspending  all  other  thoughts  to 
attend  to  the  management  of  my  horse,  of  sovereign  use. 
1  thus  disciplined  my  imagination  at  the  time  when  I 
seemed  only  to  be  disciplining  an  Arabian  horse*  I 
question  whether  reading  Seneca,  or  Epictetus,  or  any 
moral  or  philosophicsd  writer,  living  or  dead,  would  have 
as  effectually  medicined  my  mind.    While  1  was  at  the 

riding-house.  General  fi came  in  with  some  young 

officers.  The  general,  who  had  distinguished  me  with 
peculiar  kindness,  left  the  young  men  who  were  with, 
him,  and  walked  home  with  me.  I  refrained  from  ask- 
ing any  questions  about  Mr.  or  Miss  Montenero'a  visit  at 
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his  house  in  Surrey ;  but  he  led  to  the  subject  himself, 
and  spoke  of  hep  having  been  less  cheerful  than  usual — 
dwelt  on  his  wish  that  she  and  her  father  should  settle 
in  England — said  there  was  a  young  American,  a  relation 
of  the  Manessas,  just  come  over ;  he  hoped  there  was 
no  intention  of  returning  with  him  to  America.  I  felt 
^a  terrible  twinge,  like  what  I  had  experienced  when 
the  general  had  ^rst  mentioned  his  brother-in-law — 
perhaps,  said  I  to  myself,  it  may  be  as  vain.    General 

B was  going  to  speak  further  on  the  subject,  but 

though  my  curiosity  was  much  raised,  I  thought  I  was 
bound  in  honour  not  to  obtain  intelligence  by  any 
secondary  means.  I  therefore  requested  the  general  to 
let  us  chan^  the  subject.  He  tapped  my  shoulder. 
"  You  are  right,"  said  he ;  **  I  understand  your  motives 
— ^you  are  right— I  like  your  principles." 

On  returning  from  the  riding-house,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  that  Mr.  Montenero  had  called  during  my 
absence,  and  had  particularly  inquired  from  my  own  man 
after  my  health. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  in  one  of  the  young  officers 
whom  I  met  at  the  riding-house  I  recognised  a  school- 
fellow, that  very  little  boy  who,  mounted  upon  the  step- 
ladder  on  the  day  of  Jacobus  election,  turned  the  election 
in  his  favour  by  the  anecdote  of  the  silver  pencil-case. 
My  little  schoolfellow,  now  a  lath  of  a  young  man,  six 
feet  hiffh,  was  glad  to  meet  me  again,  and  to  talk  over 
our  schoolboy  days.  He  invited  me  to  join  him  and 
some  of  his  companions,  who  were  going  down  to  the 
country  on  a  fishing  party.  They  promised  themselves 
ffreat  sport  in  dragging  a  fish-pond.    I  compelled  myself 

0  join  this  party,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  changing  the 
course  of  my  thoughts.  For  three  days  I  was  hurried 
from  place  to  place,  and  not  a  single  thing  that  I  liked 
to  do  did  I  do— I  was  completely  put  out  of  my  own  way 
— my  ideas  were  forced  into  new  channels.  I  heard 
of  nothing  but  of  fishing  and  fishing-tackle — of  the 
pleasures  there  would  be  in  the  shooting  season-~of 
shootmg-jackets,  and  powder-honis,  and  guns,  and  proof 
guns.  All  this  was  terribly  irksome  at  the  time,  and 
yet  I  was  conscious  that  it  was  of  service  to  me,  and  I 
endured  it  with  heroic  patience. 

I  was  heartily  glad  when  I  got  back  to  town.    When 

1  felt  that  I  WHS  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  Berenice,  I 
went  again  to  Mr.  Montenero's     From  that  hour  I 
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maintained  my  resolution,  I  strictly  adhered  to  my 
promise,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  rewarded  by  Mr.  Monte- 
nero's  increasing  esteem  and  affection.  My  conrersa- 
tion  was  now  addressed  chiefly  to  him,  and  I  remarked 
that  I  was  always  the  chief  objeet  of  his  attention.  I 
observed  that  Berenice  was  much  paler,  and  not  in  such 
good  spirits,  as  formerly:  she  was  evidently  under  great' 
constraint  and  anxiety,  and  the  expression  of  her  coun* 
tenance  towards  me  was  changed ;  there  was  an  appre- 
hensiveness,  which  she  in  vain  endeavoured  to  calm^-« 
her  attention  to  whatever  I  was  saying  or  doing,  even 
when  she  appeared  to  be  occupied  with  other  things,  was 
constant.  I  was  convinced  that  I  was  continually  in 
her  thoughts ;  I  felt  that  I  was  not  indifferent  to  her : 
vet  the  expression  of  her  countenance  was  changed — it 
was  not  love— or  it  was  love  strongly  repressed  by  fear 
—by  fear ! — ^was  it  of  her  father's  disapprobation  t  I 
had  been  assured  by  Mr.  Montenero,  in  whom  I  had 
perfect  confidence,  that  no  power  of  mine  could  remove 
the  obstacle,  if  it  existed-— then  his  advice  was  wise  not 
to  waste  my  thoughts  and  spirits  in  vain  conjectures.  As 
far  as  it  was  in  human  nature,  I  took  his  advice,  n» 
pressed  my  curiosity,  and  turned  ray  thoughts  from  that 
too  interesting  subject.  I  know  not  how  long  I  should 
have  maintained  my  fortitude  in  this  passive  state  of 
forbearance.  Events  soon  called  me  again  into  active 
exertion. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Partt  spirit,  in  politics,  ran  very  high  about  this 
time  in  London — ^it  was  in  the  year  1780.  The  ill*sac- 
cess  of  the  American  war  had  put  the  people  in  ill* 
humour ;  they  were  ready  to  believe  any  thing  against 
ministry,  and  some  who,  for  party  purposes,  desired  to 
influence  the  minds  of  the  people,  circulated  the  most 
ridiculous  reports,  and  excited  the  most  absurd  terrors. 
The  populace  were  made  to  believe  that  the  French  and 
the  papists  were  secret  favourites  of  government;  a 
French  invasion,  the  appearance  of  the  French  in  London 
is  an  old  story  almost  worn  out  upon  the  imaginations 
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of  the  good  people  of  England ;  but  now  came  a  new,  if 
not  a  more  plausible  bugbear — ^the  pope !  It  was  confi* 
dently  affirmed  thai  the  pope  would  soon  be  in  London, 
he  having  been  seen  in  disguise  in -a  gold-flowered 
nightgown  on  St,  Jameses  parade  at  Bath.  A  poor 
gentleman,  who  appeared  at  his  door  in  his  nightgown, 
had  been  actually  taken  by  the  Bath  mob  for  the  pope ; 
and  they  had  pursued  him  with  ^outs,  and  hunted  him, 
till  he  was  forced  to  scramble  over  a  wall  to  escape 
from  his  pursuers. 

Ludicrous  as  this  may  appear,  the  farce,  we  all  know, 
soon  turned  to  tragedy.  From  the  smallest  beginnings, 
the  mischief  grew  and  spread ;  half  a  dozen  people 
gathered  in  one  street,  and  began  the  cry  of  '*No 
popery ! — ^no  papists ! — no  French !" — ^The  idle  joined 
the  idle,  and  the  discontented  the  discontented,  and  both 
were  soon  drawn  in  to  assist  the  mischievous ;  and  the 
cowardly,  surprised  at  their  own  prowess,  when  joined 
with  numbers,  and  when  no  one  opposed  them,  grew 
bolder  and  bolder.  Monday  morning  Mr.  Strachan  was 
insulted ;  Lord  Mansfield  treated  it  as  a  slight  irregt^- 
laritv,  Monday  evening  Lord  Mansfield  himself  was 
insulted  by  the  mob ;  they  pulled  down  his  house,  and 
burnt  his  furniture.  Newgate  was  attacked  next ;  the 
keeper  went  to  the  lord-mayor,  and,  -at  his  return,  he 
found  the  prison  in  a  blaze ;  that  night,  the  Fleet,  and  the 
King's  Bench,  and  the  popish  chapels  were  on  fire,  and 
the  glare  of  the  conflagration  reached  the  skies,  I  was 
heartily  glad  my  father  and  mother  were  safe  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Montenero  and  Berenice  were  preparing  to  go  to 
a  villa  in  Surrey,  which  he  had  just  purchased ;  but  they 
apprehended  no  danger  for  themselves,  as  they  were 
inoffensive  strangera,  totally  unconnected  with  party  or 
politics.  The  fury  of  the  mob  had  hitherto  been  directed 
chiefly  against  papists,  or  persons  supposed  to  favour 
their  cause.  The  very  day  before  Mr.  Montenero  was 
to  leave  town,  without  any  conceivable  reason,  suddenly 
a  cry  was  raised  against  the  Jews :  unfortunately,  Jews 
rhymed  to  shoes:  these  words  were  hitched  into  a 
rhyme,  and  the  cry  was  "  No  Jews,  no  vtooden  shoes  V^ 
Thus,  without  any  natural,  civil,  religious,  moral,  or  po- 
litical connexion,  the  poor  Jews  came  in  remainder  to 
the  ancient  anti-Gallican  antipathy  felt  by  English  feet, 
and  English  fancies  against  tne  French  wooden  ^oea. 
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Amongf  the  London  populace,  however,  the  Jews  had 
a  respectable  body  of  triends,  female  friends  of  noted 
influence  in  a  mob— the  orange-women — who  were 
most  of  them  bound  by  gratitude  to  certain  opulent  Jews. 
It  was  then,  and  I  believe  it  still  continues  to  be,  a  cus- 
tomary mode  of  charity  with  the  Jews  to  purchase  and 
distribute  large  quantities  of  oranges  among  the  retail 
sellers,  whether  Jews  or  Christians.  The  orange-wo- 
men were  thus  become  their  stanch  friends.  One  of 
them  in  particular,  a  warm-hearted  Irishwoman,  whose 
barrow  had,  during  the  whole  season,  been  continually 
replenished  by  Mr.  Montenero^s  bounty,  and  by  Jacob's 
punctual  care,  now  took  her  station  on  the  steps  of  Mr. 
Montenero's  house ;  she  watched  her  opportunity,  and 
when  she  saw  the  master  appear  in  the  hall,  she  left  her 
Darrow  in  charge  with  her  boy,  came  up  the  steps, 
walked  in,  and  addressed  herself  to  him  thus,  in  a  dia- 
lect and  tone  as  new  almost  to  me  as  they  seemed  to  be 
to  Mr.  Montenero. 

"  Never  fear,  jewel ! — ^Jew  as  you  have  this  day  the 
misfortune  to  be,  you're  the  best  Christian  anyway 
ever  I  happened  on !  so  never  fear,  honey,  for  yourself 
nor  your  daughter,  God  bless  her !  Not  a  soul  shall  go 
near  yees,  nor  a  finger  be  laid  on  her,  good  or  bad.  Sure 
I  know  them  aU — not  a  mother's  son  o'  the  boys  but  I 
can  call  my  friend — not  a  captain  or  lader  (leader)  that's 
in  it  but  I  can  lade  (lead),  dear,  to  the  devil  and  back 
again,  if  I'd  but  whistle :  so  only  you  keep  quite  (quiet), 
and  don't  be  advertising  yourself  anyway  for  a  Jew, 
nor  be  showing  your  cloven  fut,  with  or  without  the 
wooden  shoes.  Keep  oufrselves  to  ourselves,  for  I'll  tell 
you  a  bit  of  a  sacret — I'm  a  little  bit  of  a  cat'olic  myself, 
-^all  as  one  as  what  they  call  a  papish ;  but  I  keep  it  to 
myself,  and  nobody's  the  wiser  nor  the  worse — they'd 
tear  me  to  pieces,  maybe,  did  they  suspect  the  like,  but 
I  keep  never  minding,  and  you,  jewel,  do  the  like. 
They  call  you  a  Levite,  don't  they  1  then  I,  the  widow 
l^vy,  has  a  good  right  to  advise  ye;  we  were  all 
brothers  and  sisters  once — ^no  offence — ^in  the  time  of 
Adam,  sure,  and  we  should  help  one  another  in  all 
times.  'Tis  my  turn  to  help  yees  now,  and,  by  the  bless- 
ing, so  I  will — accordingly  I'll  be  sitting  all  day  and  night 
inounting  guard  on  your  steps  there  without.  And 
little  as  you  may  think  of  me,  the  devil  a  guardian  angel 
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better  than  mysdf,  only  jost  the  widow  Levy,  froeh  as 
ye  see  I" 

The  widow  Levy  took  her  stand,  and  kept  her  word. 
I  staid  at  Mr.  Montenero's  all  day,  saw  every  thing 
that  passed,  and  had  frequent  opportunities  of  admiring 
her  address. 

She  began  by  making  the  footman  take  down  ''  the 
outlandish  name  from  off  the  door ;  for  no  name  at  all, 
sure,  was  better  nor  (than)  a  foreign  name  these  times.*' 
She  charged  the  footmen  to  **  say  sorrow  word  them^ 
selves  to  the  mob  for  their  lives,  in  case  they  would 
come ;  but  to  lave  it  all  entirely  to  her,  that  knew  how 
to  spake  to  them.  For  see  !^'  said  she,  aside  to  me — 
"  For  see !  them  powdered  numsculls  would  spoil  all — 
theyM  be  taking  it  too  high  or  too  low,  and  never  hit  the 
right  kay^  nor  mind  when  to  laugh  or  cry  in  the  right 
place ;  moreover,  when  they'd  get  frighted  with  a 
cross-examination,  they'd  be  apt  to  be  cutting  them- 
selves. Now,  the  ould  one  himself,  if  he  had  me  on  the 
table  even,  I'd  defy  to  get  the  truth  out  of  me,  if  not 
convanient,  and  I  in  the  sarvice  of  a  frind." 

In  the  pleasure,  of  telling  a  few  superfluous  lies  it 
seemed  to  be  necessary  that  our  guardian  aogel  should 
be  indulged ;  and  there  she  sat  on  the  steps  quite  at 
ease,  smoking  her  pipe,  or  wiping  and  polishing  her 
oranges.    As  parties  of  the  rioters  came  up,  she  would 

Sarley  and  jest  with  them,  and  by  alternate  wit,  and 
umour,  and  blunder,  and  bravado,  and  flattery  and 
fablingf  divert  their  spirit  of  mischief,  and  forward  them 
to  distant  enterprise.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  we  had 
"^requent  occasion  to  admire  her  intrepid  ingenuity  and 
indefatigable  zeal.  Late  at  night,  when  all  seemed 
perfectly  quiet  in  this  part  of  the  town,  she,  who  had 
never  stirred  from  her  post  all  day,  was  taken  into  the 
kitchen  by  the  servants  to  e^t  some  supper.  While  she 
was  away,  I  was  standing  at  an  open  window  of  the 
drawing-room,  watching  and  listening— all  was  silence ; 
but  suddenly  I  heard  a  shriek,  and  two  strange  female 
figures  appeared  from  the  comer  of  the  square,  hurry- 
ing, as  if  in  danger  of  pursuit,  though  no  one  followed 
them.  One  was  in  black,  with  a  hood,  and  a  black  cloak 
streaming  behind;  the  other  in  white,  neck  and  arms, 
bare,  head  full  dressed,  with  high  feathers  blown  up 
right.    As  they  came  near  the  window  at  which  I  stood, 
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ooe  of  tlie  ladies  called  out,  '^  BIr.  Harrington  1  Mr. 
fiarrlngton !  For  heaven's  sake  let  us  inP' 

"  Lady  Anne  Mowbray's  voice !  and  Lady  de  Brante- 
Held  l"  cried  I. 

Swiftly,  before  I  could  pass  her,  Berenice  ran  down 
stairs,  unlocked,  threw  open  the  hall-door,  and  let  them 
in.  Breathless,  trembling  so  that  they  could  not  speak, 
they  sank  upon  the  first  seat  they  could  reach ;  the  ser- 
vants, hearing  the  hall-door  unchained,  ran  into  the  haU, 
and  when  sent  away  for  water,  the  three  footmen  returned 
with  each  something  in  his  hand,  and  stood  with  water 
and  salvers  as  a  pretence  to  satisfy  their  curiosity; 
ak>ng  with  them  came  the  orange-woman,  who,  wiping 
her  mouth,  put  in  her  head  between  the  footmen's  elbows, 
and  stood  listening,  and  looking  at  the  two  ladies  with 
no  friendly  eye.  She  then  worked  her  way  round  to 
me,  and  twitching  my  elbow,  drew  me  back,  and  whis- 
pered— **  What  made  ye  let  'em  in !  Take  care  but  one's 
a  mad  woman,  and  t'other  a  bad  woman." 

Lady  Anne,  who  had  by  this  time  drunk  water,  and 
taken  hartshorn,  and  was  able  to  speak,  was  telling, 
though  in  a  very  confused  manner,  what  had  happened. 
She  said  that  she  had  been  dressed  for  the  Opera — ^the 
carriage  was  at  the  door — ^her  mother,  who  was  to  set 
her  down  at  Lady  Somebody's,  who  was  to  chaperon  hery 
had  just  put  on  her  hood  and  cloak,  and  was  coming 
down  stairs,  when  they  heard  a  prodigious  noise  of  the 
mob  in  the  street.  The  mob  had  seized  their  carriage 
—and  found  in  one  of  the  pockets  a  string  of  .beadst 
which  had  been  left  there  by  the  Portuguese  ambassa** 
dor's  lady,  whom  Lady  de  Brantefield  had  taken  home 
from  chapel  the  preceding  day.  The  mob  had  seen  the 
carriage  stop  at  the  chapel,  and  the  lady  and  her  con- 
fessor  get  into  it ;  and  this  had  led  to  the  suspicion  that 
Lady  de  Brantefield  was  a  Catholic,  or,  in  their  language, 
a  concealed  P^P^^' 

On  searching  the  carriage  further,  they  had  found  a 
breviary,  and  one  of  them  had  read  aloud  the  name  of 
a  priest,  written  in  the  beginning  of  th^  book — a  priest 
whose  name  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  some  of  the 
leaden. 

As  soon  as  they  found  the  breviary,  and  the  rosary, 
and  this  priest's  name,  the  mob  grew  outrageous,  broke 
the  carriage,  smashed  the  windows  of  the  house,  and 
were  bursUng  open  the  dOQri  when,  a9  Lady  Anne  UM 
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m,  she  and  her  mother,  terrified  almost  oat  of  their 
senses,  escaped  through  the  back  door  just  in  the  dress 
they  toere^  and  made  their  way  through  the  stables,  and 
a  back  lane,  and  a  cross  street :  still  hearing,  or  fancy- 
ing they  heard,  the  shouts  of  the  mob,  they  had  run  oa 
without  knowing  how,  or  where,  till  they  found  them- 
selves in  this  square,  and  saw  me  at  the  open  window. 

"  What  is  it  1  Tell  me,  dear,"  whispered  the  orange- 
woman,  drawing  me  back  behind  the  footman.  "  Tell 
me,  for  I  can't  understand  her  for  looking  at  the  figure 
of  her.  Tell, me  plain,  or  it  may  be  the  ruin  of  yees  all 
before  ye'd  know  it." 

I  repeated  Lady  Anne's  story,  and  from  me  the  orange- 
woman  understood  it ;  and  it  seemed  to  alarm  her  more 
than  any  of  us. 

"  But  are  they  Romans  f  (Roman  Catholics)"  said  she. 
"How  is  that,  when  they're  not  Irish? — for  I'll  swear 
to  their  not  being  Irish,  tongue  or  pluck.  I  don't  believe 
but.  they're  impostors — ^no  right  Romans ^  sorrow  bit  of 
the  likes ;  but  howsomdever,  no  signs  of  none  following' 
them  yet — thanks  above !  Get  rid  on  'em  any  way  as 
smart  as  ye  can,  dear ;  tell  Mr.  Montenero." 

As  all  continued  perfectly  quiet,  both  in  the  back  and 
front  of  the  house,  we  were  in  hopes  that  they  would 
not  be  pursued  or  discovered  by  the  mob.  We  endeav- 
oured to  quiet  and  console  them  with  this  consideration ; 
and  we  represented,  that  if  the  mob  should  break  into 
their  house,  they  would,  after  they  had  searched  and 
convinced  themselves  that  the  obnoxious  priest  was  not 
concealed  there,  disperse  without  attempting  to  destroy 
or  pillage  it. 

"  Then,"  said  Lady  de  Brantefield,  rising,  and  turning 
to  her  daughter,  "  Lady  Anne,  we  had  better  think  of 
returning  to  our  own  house." 

Though  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  keeping  these 
suspected  ladies  this  night,  and  though  our  guardian 
angel  repeatedly  twitched  us,  reiterating,  "  Ah !  let  'em 
go--don't  be  keeping  'em !"  yet  Mr.  Montenero  and 
Berenice  pressed  them,  in  the  Kindest  and  most  earnest 
manner,  to  stay  where  they  were  safe.  Lady  Anne 
seemed  most  willing,  Lady  de  Brantefield  most  unwilling, 
to  remain ;  yet  her  fears  struggled  with  her  pride,  and 
at  last  she  begged  that  a  servant  might  be  sent  to  her 
house  to  see  how  things  were  going  on,  and  to  order 
cnairs  for  her  if  their  return  was  practicable. 


''Stop !"  cried  the  oran^-woman,  lading  a  strong^ de- 
taining hand  on  the  footman's  arm ;  **  atop  you— His  I'll 
go  with  more  sense— and  speed." 

'*  WhHt  is  that  persoB**that  woman  V  cried  Lady  de 
Brantefield,  who  now  heard  and  saw  the  orange*woman 
for  the  first  time. 

**  Woman! — is  it  me  sh^  manes T'  said  the  orange- 
woman,  coming  forward  quite  composedly,  shouldenng 
on  her  cloak. 

"  Is  it  who  I  am  1 — I'm  the  widow  Levy. — Any  com- 
mands V 

"  How  did  she  get  in  V*  continued  Lady  de  Brante 
field,  still  with  a  IooIl  of  mixed  pride  and  terror :  "  how 
did  she  get  in  1" 

"  Very  asy !— through  the  doo^-*«ame  way  you  did, 
my  lady,  if  ye  had  your  senses.  Where's  the  wonder  ? 
But  what  commands  1 — don't  be  keeping  of  me." 

**Anne! — Lady  Anne  !—<iid  she  follow  us  int"  said 
Lady  de  Brantefield. 

'•  Follow  yees !— not  I ! — no  follower  of  yours,  nor  the 
likes.  But  what  commands,  nevertheless  1-— I'll  do  your 
business  the  night,  for  the  sake  of  them  I  love  in  my 
heart's  core,"  nodding  at  Mr.  and  Miss  Montenero ;  ^  so, 
my  lady,  I'll  bring  ye  word,  faithful,  how  it  is  going  with 
ye  at  home — which  is  her  house,  and  where,  on  God's 
earth  1"  added  she,  turning  to  the  footmen. 

**  If  my  satisfaction  be  the  object,  sir,  or  madam,**  said 
Lady  de  Brantefield,  addressing  herself  with  much  so- 
lemnity to  Mr.  and  Miss  Montenero,  **  1  must  take  leave 
to  request  that  a  fitter  messenger  be  sent ;  I  should,  in 
any  circumstances,  be  incapable  of  trusting  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  such  a  person." 

The  fury  of  the  orange-woman  kindled— her  e^es 
flashed  fire^her  arms  a-kimbo,  she  advanced  repeating, 
••Fitter!— fitter!— what's  that  ye  sayl— Yoa^re  not 
Irish— not  a  bone  in  your  skeleton !" 

Lady  Anne  screamed.  Mr.  Montenero  forced  the 
orange-woman  back,  and  Berenice  and  1  hurried  Lady 
de  Brantefield  and  her  daughter  across  the  htd\  into  the 
eating-room.  Mr.  Montenero  followed  an  instant  after- 
ward, telling  Lady  de  Brantefield  that  he  had  despatched 
one  of  his  own  servants  for  intelligence.  Her  ladyship 
bowed  her  head  without  speaking.  He  then  explained 
whv  the  orange-woman  happened  to  be  in  his  house,  and 
fpoke  of  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  she  had  this 
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day  senrad  us.  Ladv  de  BranteAeld  continued  at  inter- 
yals  to  bow  her  head,  while  Mr.  Montenero  spoke,  and 
to  look  at  her  watch,  while  Lady  Anne,  simpering,  re- 
peated, "  Dear,  how  odd !"  Then  placing  herself  oppo- 
site to  a  large  mirror,  Lad^  Anne  readjusted  her  dress. 
That  settled,  she  had  nothing  tp  do  but  to  recount  her  i 
horrors  over  again.  Her  mother,  lost  in  revery,  sat  i 
motionless.  Berenice,  meantime^  while  the  messenger 
was  away,  made  the  most  laudable  and  kind  efforts,  by 
her  conversation,  to  draw  the  attention  of  her  guests 
from  themselves  and  their  apprehensions;  but  appar* 
ently  without  effect,  and  certainly  without  thanks. 

At  length,  Berenice  and  her  father  being  called  out  of 
the  room,  I  was  left  alone  with  Lady  de  Brantefield  and 
Lady  Anne :  the  mother  broke  silence,  and  turning  to 
the  daughter,  said,  in  a  most  solemn  tone  of  reproach^ 
"  Anne !  Lady  Anne  Mowbrav ! — ^how  could  you  bring 
me  into  this  house  of  all'  others — a  Jew's— when  you 
know  the  horror  I  have  always  felt — ^^ 

'*  La,  mamma !  I  declare  I  was  so  terrified  I  didn't 
know  one  house  from  another.  But  when  I  saw  Mr« 
Harrington,  I  was  so  delighted,  I  never  thought  about  its 
being  Me  /mi^'f  hott8e<-*and  what  matter  V 

"  What  matter !"  repeated  Lady  de  Brantefield :  *'  are 
you  my  daughter,  and  a  descendant  of  Sir  Josseline  de 
Mowbray,  and  ask  what  matter!" 

*'  Dear  mamma,  that's  the  old  story !  that's  so  long 
ago !— How  can  you  think  of  such  old  stuff  at  such  a 
time  as  this  ?  I'm  sure  I  was  frightened  out  of  my  wits 
—I  forgot  even  my  detestation  of— but  I  must  not  say 
that  before  Mr.  Harrington.  But  now  I  see  the  house^ 
and  all  that,  I  don't  wonder  at  him  so  much ;  I  declare 
it's  a  monstrous  handsome  house—as  rich  as  a  Jew ! 
I'm  sure  I  hope  those  wretches  will  not  destroy  out 
house— and,  oh !  the  great  mirror,  mamma  !'* 

Mr.  and  Miss  Montenero  returned  with  much  concern 
in  their  countenances :  they  announced  that  the  messen- 
ger had  brought  word  that  the  mob  were  actually  pulling 
down  Lady  de  Brantefield's  house-^that  the  furniture 
had  all  been  dragged  out  into  the  street,  and  that  it  was 
now  burning.  Pride  once  more  gave  way  to  undisguised 
terror  in  Lady  de  Brantefield's  countenance,  and  both 
ladies  stood  in  speechless  consternation.  Before  we 
had  time  to  hear  or  to  say  more,  the  orange«woman 
opened  the  door,  and  putting  in  her  head,  called  out,  in 
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m  voice  of  anthority, "  JaflUemen,  here's  one  wants  yees, 
admits  of  no  delay ;  lave  all  and  come  out,  whether  you 
will  or  no,  the  minute." 

>Ve  went  out,  and  with  an  indescribable  gesture,  and 
Mirink  of  satisfaction,  the  moment  she  had  Mr.  Monte- 
nero  and  me  in  the  hall,  she  said  in  a  whisper,  "  *Tis 
i>nly  myself,  dears,  but  'tis  I  am  glad  I  got  yees  out 
away  from  being  bothered  by  the  presence  of  them  wo* 
men,  whiles  yeM  be  settUng  all  for  life  or  death,  whieb 
we  must  now  do— for  don't  be  nursing  and  dandling  yoor- 
selves  in  the  notion  that  tke  boys  will  not  be  wid  ye.  It's 
a  folly  to  <ialk — ^they  will ;  my  head  to  a  China  orange 
they  will,  now :  but  take  it  aay,  jewels-— we've  got  an 
hour's  law— -they've  one  good  hour's  work  first — six 
garrets  to  gut,  where  they  are,  and  tree  back  walls,  with 
a  piece  of  the  front,  still  to  pull  down.  Oh !  I  lamt  alL 
He  is  a  ''cute  lad  you  sent,  but  not  being  used  to  it,  just 
went  and  ruined  and  murdered  us  all  by  what  he  let  out ! 
What  do  ye  tink  1  But  when  one  of  the  bovs  was  ques* 
tioning  him  who  he  belonged  to,  and  what  brought  him 
in  it,  he  got  frighted,  and  could  think  of  noting  at  all  but 
the  truth  to  tell :  so  they've  got  the  scent,  suid  they'll 
follow  the  game.  Och !  had  I  been  my  own  messenger, 
in  lieu  of  minding  that  woman  within,  I'd  have  put  'em 
off  the  scent.  But  it's  past  me  now— so  what  next  V* 
While  Mr.  Montenero  and  I  began  to  consult  together, 
she  went  on—"  I'll  tell  you  what  you'll  do :  you'll  send 
for  two  chairs,  or  one — ^less  suspicious,  and  just  get  the 
two  in  asy,  the  black  one  back,  the  white  for'ard,  be* 
ca'ase  she's  coming  natural  from  the  Opera — if  stopped* 
'•nd  so  the  chairmen,  knowing  no  more  than  Adam  who 
^hey  would  be  carrying,  might  go  through  the  thick  of 
the  boys  at  a  pinch  safe  enough,  or  round  any  way,  sure : 
they  know  the  town,  and  the  short  cuts,  and  set  'em 
down  (a  good  riddauce !)  out  of  hand,  at  any  house  at 
all  they  mention,  who'd  resave  them  of  their  own  frinds, 
or  kith  and  kin— for,  to  be  sure,  1  suppose  they  hacg 
frinds,  tho'  I'm  not  one.  You'll  settle  with  them  by  the 
time  it's  come,  where  they'll  set  down,  and  I'll  step  for 
the  chair,  will  I  ?" 

**No,"  said  Mr.  Montenero,  *'not  unless  it  be  tho 
ladies'  own  desire  to  go :  I  cannot  turn  them  out  of  my 
house,  if  they  choose  to  stay ;  at  all  hazards  they  shall 
have  every  protection  I  can  afford.  Berenice,  I  am 
sore,  will  think  and  feel  as  I  do^" 
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Mr.  Montenero  returned  to  the  drawin^-roomt  to  leam 
the  determination  of  hie  guests 

'*  There  goes  as  good  a  Christian  !*'  cried  the  widow 
Levy,  holding  up  her  forefinger,  and  shaking  it  at  Mr. 
Montenero  the  moment  his  back  was  turned :  '*  didn't  I 
tell  ye  so  from  the  first  1  Oh !  if  he  isn't  a  jewel  of  a 
Jew !— ^and  the  daughter  the  same !"  continued  she,  fol-* 
lowing  me  as  I  walked  up  and  down  the  hall :  *'  the  kind- 
hearted  cratur,  how  tender  she  looked  at  the  fainting 
Jetabel— while  the  black  woman  turning  from  her  in  her 
quality  scowls.  Oh!  I  seed  it  all,  i^d  with  your  own 
eyes,  dear^-but  I  hope  they'll  go— and  once  we  get  a 
riddance  of  them  women,  Fll  answer  for  the  rest.  Bad 
luck  to  the  minute  they  come  into  the  house !  I  wish 
the  Jantleman  would  be  back~H>h !  here  he  iB-*^nd  will 
they  go,  jewel !"  cried  she,  eagerly. 

'*  The  ladies  will  stay,"  said  Mr.  Montenero. 

•  **  Murder ! — ^but  you  can't  help  it — so  no  more  about 
it— *bat  what  arms  have  ye?" 

No  arms  were  to  be  found  in  the  house  but  a  couple 
Of  swords,  a  pair  of  pistols  of  Mr.  Montenero's,  and  one 
gun,  which  had  been  left  by  the  former  proprietor.  Mr. 
Montenero  determined  to  write  immediately  to  his  friend 
General  B — ^,  to  request  that  a  party  of  the  military 
might  be  sent  to  guard  his  house. 

**  Ay,  so  best,  send  for  the  dragoons,  the  only  thing 
left  on  earth  for  us  now :  but  don't  let  'em  fire  on  the 
i^«--<lisperse  'em  with  the  horse,  asy,  ye  can,  without 
a  shot ;  so  best-^I'll  step  down  and  feel  the  pulse  of  all 
below." 

While  Mr.  Montenero  wrote,  Berenice,  alarmed  for 
her  father,  stood  leaning  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  in 
silence. 

*'Ohl  Mr.  Harrington!  Mr.  Harrington !"  repeated 
Lady  Anne,  **  what  will  become  of  us !  If  Colonel  Top* 
ham  was  but  here !  Do  send  to  the  Opera,  pray,  pray, 
with  my  compliments— Lady  Anne  Mowbray's  compli- 
ments—he'll come  directly,  I'm  sure." 

**  That  my  son.  Lord  Mowbray,  should  be  out  of  town, 
how  extraordinary  and  how  unfortunate !"  cried  Lady 
^e  Brantefield, "  when  we  might  have  had  his  protection, 
his  regiment,  without  applying  to  strangers." 

She  walked  up  and  down  the  room  with  the  air  of  a 
princess  in  chains.    The  orange«woman  bolted  into  the 
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nero  was  sealingt  his  note. 

^  Give  it,  jewel !— Its  111  be  the  bearer ;  for  all  tout 
powdered  men  below  has  taken  fright  by  the  dread  the 
first  messenger  got,  and  dares  not  be  carryini^  a  saro- 
mons  for  the  military  through  the  midst  of  then :  but  I*U 
take  it  for  yees — ^and  which  way  will  I  go  to  ^t  quickest 
to  your  general's!  and  how  will  I  know  his  house t— 
for  seven  of  them  below  bothered 'my  brains.^' 

Mr.  Montenero  repeated  the  direction — she  listened 
coolly,  then  stovring  the  letter  in  her  bosom,  she  stood 
still  for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  deep  deliberation«-her 
head  on  one  side,  her  forefinger  on  her  cheek-bone,  her 
thumb  under  her  chin,  and  the  knuckle  of  the  middle* 
finger  compressing  her  lips.    . 

'*  See,  now,  thev^U  be  apt  to  come  up  the  stable  lane 
for  the  back  o'  the  house,  and  another  party  of  them 
will  be  in  the  square,  in  front;  so  how  will  it  be  with 
me  to  get  into  the  house  to  yees  again,  without  opening 
the  doors  for  them,  in  case  they  are  wid  ye  afore  I'd  get 
the  military  up  ?    I  have  it,"  cried  she. 

She  rushed  to  the  door,  but  turned  back  again  to  look 
for  her  pipe,  which  she  had  laid  on  the  table. 

**  Where's  my  pipe !  Lend  it  me^— what  am  t  without 
my  pipe  t" 

"The  savage!"  cried  Lady  de  Brantefield. 

'*  The  fool !"  said  Lady  Anne. 

The  widow  Levy  nodded  to  each  of  the  two  ladiesi 
as  she  lit  the  pipe  again,  but  without  speaking  to  them, 
turned  to  us  and  said,  '*  If  the  boys  would  meet  me  with- 
out my  pipe,  they'd  not  know  me ;  or  smell  something 
odd,  and  guess  I  was  on  some  unlawful  errand." 

As  she  passed  Berenice  and  me,  who  were  standing 
together,  she  hastily  added,  *'  Keep  a  good  heart,  sweet* 
est !  At  the  last  push,  you  hare  one  will  shed  the  heart's 
drop  for  ye !" 

A  quick,  scarcely  perceptible  motion  of  her  eye  to* 
wards  me  marked  her  meaning ;  and  one  involuntary 
look  from  Berenice  at  that  moment,  even  in  the  midst 
of  alarm,  spread  joy  through  my  whole  frame.  In  the 
common  danger  we  were  drawn  closer  together— we 
thought  together;  I  was  allowed  to  help  her  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  bustle. 

It  was  necessary,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  determine 
what  articles  in  the  house  were  of  most  value,  and  to 
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place  these  in  seciirity.  It  was  immediately 
that  the  pictures  were  inestimable.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  them  1  Berenice,  whose  presence  of  .mind 
never  forsook  her,  and  whose  quickness  increased  with 
the  occasion,  {^collected  that  the  unfinished  picture- 
cilery,  which  had  been  built  behind  the  house,  adjoin- 
ing to  the  back  drawing-room,  had  no  window  opening 
to  the  street :  it  was  lighted  by  a  skylight ;  it  had  no 
communication  with  any  of  the  apartments  in  the 
house,  except  with  the  back  drawing-room,  into  which 
it  was  hitended  to  open  by  large  glass-doors :  but  for* 
tunately  these  were  not  finished,  iind,  at  this  time,  there 
was  no  access  to  the  picture-gallery  .but  by  a  concealed 
door  behind  the  gobeUn  tapestry  of  the  back  drawing- 
room — an  entrance  which  could  hardly  be  dis€X>vered 
by  any  stranger.  In  the  gallery  were  all  the  plasterers' 
trestles,  and  the  carpenters*  lumber:  however,  there 
was  room  soon  made  for  the  pictures ;  all  hands  were 
in  motion,  every  creature  busy  aud  eager,  except  Lady 
de  Brantefield  and  her  daughter,  who  never  offered  the 
smallest  assistance,  though  we  were  continually  passing 
with  our  loads  through  the  front  drawing-room,  in  which 
the  two  ladies  now  were.  Lady  Anne,  standing  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  looked  like  an  actress  ready 
dressed  for  some  character,  but  without  one  idea  of  her 
own.  Her  mind,  naturally  weak,  was  totally  incapaci- 
tated by  fear :  she  kept  incessantly  repeating,  as  we 
passed  and  repassed^  '*  Bless  me  I  one  would  think  the 
day  of  judgment  was  coming  !^' 

Lady  de  Brantefield  all  the  time  sat  in  the  most  remote 
part  of  the  room,  fixed  in  a  huge  arm-chair.  The  pic- 
tures and  the  most  valuable  things  were,  by  desperately 
hard  work,  just  stowed  into  our  place  of  safety,  when 
we  heard  the  shouts  of  the  mob  at  once  at  the  back  and 
front  of  the  house,  and  soon  a  thundering  knocking  at 
the  hall-door.  Mr.  Montenero  and  I  went  to  the  door 
of  course  without  opening  it,  and  demanded,  in  a  loud 
voice,  what  they  wanted. 

"  We  require  the  papists,"  one  answered  for  the  rest, 
"  the  two  women  papists,  and  the  priest  you've  got 
within,  to  be  given  up,  for  your  lives  !'*  . 

"  There  is  no  priest  here — there  are  no  papists  here : 
— ^two  Protestant  ladies,  strangers  to  me,  have  taken 
refuge  here,  and  I  will  not  give  them  up,''  said  Mr.  Mon- 
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^  Th^  well  pnll  down  the  house." 

**  The  military  will  be  here  directly,"  etid  Mr.  Mon- 
tenero,  coolly ;  **  you  had  better  ffo  away." 

^  The  mihtary  !-^then  make  haste,  boys^  with  the 
work." 

And  with  a  general  cry  of  ^  No  papists  !--*no  priests ! 
—no  Jews !— no  wood«i  shoes !"  they  began  with  a 
Tolley  of  stones  against  the  windows.  I  lan  to  see 
where  Berenice  was  It  had  been  preTiously  agreed 
among  us,  that  she  and  her  guests,  suid  every  iemale  in 
the  house,  should,  on  the  first  alarm,  retire  into  a  back- 
room ;  but  at  the  first  shout  of  the  mob,  Lady  de  Brante- 
field  lost  the  little  sense  she  ever  possessed :  she  did 
not  faint,  but  she  stifiened  herself  in  the  posture  in 
which  she  sat,  and  with  her  hands  turned  down  over  the 
elbows  of  the  huge  chair  on  which  her  arms  were 
extended,  she  leaned  back  in  all  the  jfHghtful  rigidity  of 
a  corpse,  with  a  ghastly  face,  and  eyes  fixed. 

Berenice  in  vain  tried  to  persuade  her  to  moVe.    Her 
ideas  were  bewildered  or  concentrated.    Only  the  ob- 
stinacy of  pride  remained  alive  within  her. 
I    "  No,"  she  said,  "  she  would  never  move  Arom  thai 
Bp(>t— she  would  not  be  commanded  by  Jew  or  Jewess." 

^  Don't  you  hear  the  moh—the  stones  at  the  win- 
dows ?" 

**  Very  well.  They  would  all  pay  for  it  on  the  scaf- 
fold or  the  gibbet." 

'*  But  if  they  break  in  here  you  wiU  be  torn  to 
pieces." 

^  No— >those  only  wiU  be  sacrificed  who  have  taertJUetL 
A  'De  Brantefield*— they  dare  not!— I  shall  not  stir 
from  this  spot.  Who  will  presume  to  touch  I^ady  de 
Brantefield  V* 

Mr.  Montenero  and  I  lifted  txp  the  hugs  chair  on  which 
she  sst,  and  carried  her  and  it  into  the  back-room. 

The  door  of  this  room  was  scarcely  shut,  and  ths 
tapestry  coveHng  but  just  closed  over  the  entrance  into 
the  picture  gallery,  when  there  was  a  cry  from  the  hall, 
and  the  servants  came  rushing  to  tell  us  that  oqp  of  the 
window-shuttets  had  given  way. 

Mr.  Montenero,  putting  the  pistols  into  my  hand,too]t 
the  gun,  ran  down  stairs,  and  stationed  himself  so  as  to 
defend  the  entrance  to  the  window,  at  which  the  people 
Were  pelting  with  stones ;  declaring  that  he  womd  firs 
on  the  first  man  who  should  attempt  to  enter. 
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A  man  leaped  in,  and,  in  the  struggle,  Mr.Montenero*8 
gun  was  wrested  from  him. 

On  my  presenting  a  pistol,  the  ntan  scrambled  out  of 
the  window,  carrying  away  with  him  the  prize  he  had 
seized. 

At  this  moment  the  faithful  Jacob  appeared  among  us, 
as  if  by  miracle.  "  Master,  vm  are  safe,"  said  he,  "  if 
we  can  defend  ourselves  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
orange-woman  delivered  your  letter,  and  the  military 
are  coming.  She.  told  me  how  to  get  in  here,  through 
the  house  that  is  building  next  door,  from  the  leads  of 
which  1  crept  through  a  trap-door  into  your  garret." 

With  the  pistols,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  ser- 
vants, who  were  armed,  some  of  them  with  swords,  and 
others  with  whatever  weapons  came  to  hand,  we  made 
such  a  show  of  resistance  as  to  keep  the  mob  at  bay 
for  some  moments. 

*'  Hark !"  cried  Jacob ;  "  thank  Heaven,  there's  the 
military !" 

There  was  a  sudden  cessation  of  stones  at  the  win- 
dow. We  heard  the  joyful  sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs  in 
the  street.  A  prodigious  uproar  ensued,  then  gradually 
subsided.  The  mob  was  dispersed.  The  numbers  were 
separated,  and  fled  in  different  directions,  and  the  mili- 
tary followed.  We  heard  them  gallop  off.  We  listened 
till  not  a  soijdn,  either  of  human  voice  or  of  horse's 
foot,  was  to  be  heard.  There  was  perfect  silence ; 
and  when  we  looked  as  far  as  our  eyes  could  reach  out 
of  the  broken  window,  there  was  not  a  creature  to  be 
seen  in  the  square,  or  in  the  line  of  street  to  which  it 
opened. 

We  ran  to  let  out  our  female  prisoners;  I  thought 
only  of  Berenice — she,  who  had  shown  so  much  self-pos- 
session during  the  danger,  seemed  almost  overpowered 
at  this  moment  of  joy ;  she  threw  her  arms  round  her 
father,  and  held  him  fast,  as  if  to  convince  herself  that 
he  was  safe.  Her  next  look  was  for  nie,  and  in  her 
eyes,  voice,  and  manner,  when  she  thanked  me,  there 
was  an  expression  which  transported  me  with  joy ;  but 
it  was  checked,  it  was  gone  the  next  moment :  some 
terrible  recollection  seemed  to  cross  her  mind.  She 
turned  from  me  to  speak  to  that  odious  Ladyde  Brante- 
field.  I  could  not  see  Mr.  Montenero's  countenance, 
for  he,  at  the  same  instant,  left  us,  to  single  out  from  the 
crowd  assembled  in  the  hall  the  poor  Irishwoman,  whose 
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zeal  and  intrepid  gratitude  had  been  the  means  of  our 
deliveranoe.  I  was  not  time  enough  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Montenero  said  to  her,  or  what  reward  he  conferred ; 
but  that  the  reward  was  judicious,  and  that  the  words 
were  grateful  to  her  feelings  in  the  hi^est  degree,  I  had 
full  proof;  for  when  I  reached  the  hall,  the  widow  was 
on  her  knees,  with  hands  uplifted  to  Heaven,  unable  to 
speak,  but  with  tears  streaming  down  her  hard  face : 
she  wiped  them  hastily  away,  and  started  up. 

**It^s  not  a  little  thing  brings  me  to  this,''  said  she; 
"  none  ever  drew  a  tear  from  my  eyes  afore,  since  the 
boy  I  lost." 

She  drew  the  hood  of  her  cloak  over  her  head,  and 
pushed  her  way  through  the  servants,  to  get  out  of  the 
hall-door :  I  unbolted  and  unchained  it  for  her,  and  as  I 
was  unlocking  it,  she  squeezed  up  close  to  me,  and  lay- 
ing her  iron  hand  on  mine,  said,  in  a  whisper,  **  God  bless 
yees !  and  don't  forget  my  thanks  to  the  sweet  JewUh^ 
I  can't  speak  'em  now,  'tis  you  can  best,  and  joined  in 
my  prayers  yees  shall  ever  be !"  said  our  guardian  angel, 
as  I  opened  the  door ;  and  as  she  passed  out,  she  added, 
'*  You  are  right,  jewel — she's  worth  all  the  fine  ladies  in 
Lon'on,  feathers  an'  all  in  a  bag." 

I  had  long  been  entirely  of  the  widow  Levy's  opinion, 
though  the  mode  of  expression  would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  me.  What  became  of  Lady  Anne  and  of  her 
mother  afterward  this  nu^ht  I  do  not  distinctly  recol- 
lect. Lady  de  Brantefield,  when  the  alarm  was  over,  I 
believe,  recovered  her  usual  portion  of  sense,  and  Lady 
Anne  her  silly  spirits ;  but  neither  of  them,  I  know, 
showed  any  feeling,  except  for  themselves.  I  have  an 
image  of  Lady  de  Brantefield,  standing  up,  and  making, 
at  parting,  such  ungracious  acknowledgments  to  her 
kind  hostess  and  generous  protector  as  her  pride  and 
her  prejudices  would  permit.  Both  their  ladyships 
seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  out  of  the  house,  and  I 
know  that  I  rejoiced  in  their  departure.  I  was  in  hopes 
of  one  moment,  one  explanatory  word  or  look  from 
Berenice.  She  was  retiring  to  her  own  apartment  as  I 
retonied,  v^ith  her  father,  after  putting  those  two  women 
into  their  carriage. 

'*  I  am  now  quite  convinced,"  said  Mr.  Montenero, 
smiling,  **  that  Mr.  Harrinjrton  never  could  have  been 
engaged  or  attached  to  Lady  Anne  Mowbray." 

**  Is  it  possible  you  ever  imagined  1" 
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'^I  did  not  tfnsgine;  I  only  heard  and  believed*-and 
BOW  I  have  seen,  and  I  disbelieve." 

*'  And  is  this  the  obstacle,  the  invincible  obstacle  V* 
eried  I. 

Berenice  sighed,  and  walked  on  to  her  room. 

"  I  wish  it  were !"  said  Mr.  Montenero ;  •*  but  I  pray 
you,  sir,  do  not  speak,  do  not  think  of  this  to*night<*- 
farewell !  we  all  want  repose." 

I  did  not  think  that  I  wanted  repose  till  the  moment 
I  lay  down  in  bed,  and  then,  overpowered  with  bodily 
fatigue,  I  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  I  did 
not  awaken  till  late  the  next  morning,  when  my  man, 
drawing  back  my  curtains,  presented  to  me  a  note  from 
— I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes-^"  from  Misi  Monte- 
nero"— from  Berenice!  I  started  up,  and  read  these 
words,  written  in  pencil :  '*  My  father  is  in  danger-^ 
come  to  us."  ' 

How  quick  I  was  in  obeying  may  be  easily  imagined. 
I  went  well  armed,  but  in  the  present  danger  arms  were 
of  no  use.  I  found  that  Mr.  Montenero  was  summoned 
before  one  of  the  magistrates,  on  a  charge  of  having 
fired  from  his  window  the  preceding  night  before  the 
Riot  Act  bad  been  tead-«of  having  killed  an  inoffensive 

gassenger.  Now  the  fkct  was,  that  no  shot  had  ever 
een  fired  by  Mr.  Montenero ;  but  such  was  the  rage  of 
the  people  at  the  idea  that  the  Jew  had  killed  a  Chris- 
tian, and  one  of  their  party,  that  the  voice  of  truth  could 
not  be  heard.  They  followed  with  execrations  as  he 
was  carried  before  the  magistrate ;  and  waited  with  im- 

Eatience,  assembled  round  the  house,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
im  committed  to  prison  to  take  his  trial  for  murder. 
As  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  substantial  nature  of  the 
defence  which  the  spirit  and  the  forms  of  English  law 
provide  in  all  cases  for  truth  and  innocence,  against 
false  accusation  and  party  prejudice,  I  was  not  alarmed 
at  the  clamour  I  heard ;  I  was  concerned  only  for  the 
temporary  inconvenience  and  mortification  to  Mr.  Mon- 
tenero, and  for  the  alarm  to  Berenice.  The  magistrate 
before  whom  Mr.  Montenero  appeared  was  an  impartial 
and  very  patient  man :  I  shall  not  so  far  try  the  patience 
of  others  as  to  record  all  that  was  positively  said,  but 
which  could  not  be  sworn  to — ^all  that  was  offered  in 
evidence,  but  which  contradicted  itself,  or  which  could 
not  be  substantiated  by  any  good  witness — ^at  length 
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«ae  ereditable^lookiii;  man  came  forward  against  Mr. 
Montenero* 

He  said  he  was  an  ironmonger — that  he  had  beer 
passing  by  at  the  time  of  the  riot,  and  had  been  hurried 
along  by  the  crowd  against  his  will  to  Mr.  Montenero's 
house,  where  he  saw  a  sailor  break  open  the  window- 
shutter  of  one  pf  the  lower  rooms — thiat  he  saw  a  shot 
filed  by  Mr.  Montonero-— that  the  sailor,  after  a  consid* 
effaUe"  sbmggle,  wrested  tiie  gun,  with  which  the  shot 
had  been  fimi,  from  Mr.  Montenero,  and  rietreated  with 
it  from  the  window*— that  hearing  the  cry  of  murder  in 
the  crowd,  he  thouffht  it  proper  to  secure  the  weapon, 
that  it  might  be  produced  in  evidence-*-and  that  the  piece 
which  he  now  produced  was  that  which  had  been  taken 
from  Mr.  Montenero. 

I  perceived  great  concern  in  the  countenance  of  the 
magistrate,  who,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Montenero, 
as]^  him  what  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence. 

"  Sir,^*  said  Mr.  Montenero,  **  1  acknowledge  that  to 
be  the  gun  which  was  wrested  from  my  hands  by  the 
sailor ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  I  attempted  with  that 
gon  to  defend  my  family  and  my  house  from  immediate 
Tiolenoe.  I  am,  howcTcr,*'  continued  he,  "  happy  to 
have  escaped  having  injured  any  person,  even  in  the 
most  justinable  cause ;  for  the  piece  did  not  go  off,  it 
only  Hariied  in  the  pan." 

*^  If  thai  be  the  case,"  said  the  magistrate,  ^*  the  piece 
is  still  loaded." 

The  gun  was  tried,  and  it  was  found  to  be  empty  both 
of  powder  and  ball.  As  the  n^agistrate  returned  the 
piece  to  the  man,  1  came  forward,  and  asked  leave  to 
ezamine  it«  I  observed  to  the  magistrate,  thst  if  the 
piece  had  been  fired,  the  inside  of  the  barrel  must  retain 
marks  of  the  discharge ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the 
inside  of  the  barrel  was  perfectly  smooth  and  clean* 
To  iioB  the  man  replied,  that  he  had  cleaned  the  piece 
when  he  brought  it  home,  which  might  indeed  have 
been  true.  At  this  moment,  I  recollected  a  circum** 
stance  that  I  had  lately  heard  from  the  oflicers  in 
the  country,  who  had  been  talking  about  a  fowling* 
piece  and  of  the  careless  manner  m  which  fire-amui 
are  sometimes  proved.*  Upon  examination,  I  founi 
that  what  I  suspected  might  be  just  possible,  was  n&* 
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tually  the  ciase  with  respect  to  the  piede  in  question-^ 
the  touch-hole  had  never  been  bored  throug:h,  though  the 
piece  was  marked  as  proof!  I  never  sImII  forget  the 
satisfaction  which  appeared  in  the  connteiiance  of  the 
humane  magistrate,  who  from  the  beginning  had  stis- 
pected  the  evidence,  whom  he  knew  from  former  delia- 
quency.  The  man  was  indeed  called  an  ironmonger, 
but  his  was  one  of  those  old  iron  shops  which  were 
known  to  be  receptacles  of  stolen  goods  of  varioos  do* 
scriptions.  To  my  surprise,  it  now  appeared  that  this 
man's  name  was  Dutton :  he  was  the  very  Dutton  who 
had  formerly  been  Jacob'si  rival,  and  who  had  been  nnder 
Lord  Mowbray's  protection.  Time  and  intemperance 
had  altered  him  so  much,  that  I  had  not,  till  I  heavd 
his  natme,  the  slightest  recollection  of  his  face.  What 
his  motive  for  appearing  against  Mr.  Montenero  might 
be,  whether  it  was  hatred  to  him  as  being  the  patron  of 
Jacob,  whom  Dutton  envied  and  detested,  or  whether 
Dutton  was  instigated  by  some  other  and  higher  person, 
I  shall  not  now  stop  to  inquire.  As  he  had  not  been 
put  U|K)n  his  oatl^,  he  had  not  beeA  guilty  of  perjury ;  be 
was  discharged,  amid  the  bookings  of  the  mcib.  Not- 
withstanding their  prejudice  against  the  lews,  and  their 
rage  against  a  Jew  who  had  harboured,  as  they  con* 
ceived,two  concealed  papists  and  a  priest,  yet  the  mo- 
ment an  attempt  to  bear  false  witness  against  Mr. 
Montenero  appeared,  the  people  took  his  part.  In  Eng- 
land the  mob  is  always  in  favour,  of  truth  and  inno- 
cence wherever  these  are  made  clearly  evident  to  their 
senses.  Pleased  with  themselves  for  their  impartial- 
ity, it  was  not  difficult  at  this  moment  for  me  to  convince 
them,  as  I  did,  that  Mr.  Montenero  had  not  harbonred 
either  papists  or  priest.  The  mob  gave  ns  three  cheers. 
As  we  passed  through  .4he  crowd,  I  saw  Jacob  and  ^o 
orange-woman — the  orange -woman,  with  broad-pex- 
panded  face  of  joy,  stretch^  up  her  arms,  and  riiouted 
loud,  that  all  the  mob  mi^ht  hear.  Jacob,  little  accos- 
tomed  to  sympathy,  and  in  the  habit  of  repressing  his 
emotions,  stood  as  one  unmoved  or  dumb,  ttU  his  eves 
met  mine,  and  then  suddenly  joy  spread  over  his  fea- 
tures and  flashed  from  his  dark  eyes— tha\  was  a  face 
of  delight  I  never  can  forget ;  but  I  could  not  stay :  I 
hastened  to  be  the  first  to  tell  Berenice  of  her  fathev^ 
safety,  and  of  the  proof  which  all  the  world  had  had  of 
the  falsehood  of  the  obargo  agaUul  him.    I  ran  up  t^ 
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tte  dmring-room,  wiiere  she  was  alone.  She  fainted 
hi  iny  aniis. 

And  now  yon  think  thst.when  she  came  to  herself 
tlmre  was  an  end  of  all  my  fears,  all  my  suspense — yoa 
think  that  her  love,  her  gratitude,  overcame  the  objec- 
tion, whaleTer  it  may  be,  which  has  hitherto  been  called 
invincible— ^las !  you  are  mistaken. 

I  was  obliged  to  resign  Berenice  to  the  care  of  her 
attendants.  A  short  time  afterward  I  received  from 
her  £Uher  the  following  note : — 

**  My  obligations  to  you  are  great,  so  is  my  affection 
for  3rou ;  but  the  happiness  of  my  child,  as  well  as  your 
happiness,  is  at  stake. 

"  I  dare  not  trust  my  gratitude— my  daughter  and  you 
milst  never  meet  again,  or  must  meet  to  part  no  more. 

**  I  cannot  yet  decide :  if  I  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
obstacle  do  not  exist,  she  shall  be  yours ;  if  it  do  exist, 
we  sail  the  first  of  next  month  for  America ;  and  you, 
llr.  Harrington,  will  not  be  the  only,  or  perhaps  the 
most,  mihai^y  person  of  the  three. 

*•  A.  MoNTENcao." 
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Tbb  Sunday  after  the  riots,  I  happened  to  see  Mrs. 
Ooaies,  as  we  were  coming  out  of  St.  George's  church. 
She  was  not  in  full-blown,  happy  importance,  as  for- 
merly :  ^e  looked  ill  and  melancholy ;  or,  as  one  of 
her  city  Belabours,  who  was  following  her  out  of 
church,  expressed  it,  quite  **  crest-fallen.*'  I  heard 
some  whispering  that  *Uhings  were  going  wrong  at 
hovie  with  the  Coates's-^that  the  world  was  going  down- 
hili  with  the  alderman." 

But  a  lady,  who  was  quite  a  stranger,  though  she  did 
ne  the  honour  to  speak  to  me,  explained  that  it  was 
*^  no  such  thing-*worth  a  plum,  still,  if  he  be  worth  a 
farthing.  Tis  only  that  she  was  greatl3r  put  out  of  her 
way  last  week,  and  frightmied  till  wellnigh  beside  ber- 
«elf»  by  them  rioters  tSat  came  and  set  fire  to  one  olr 
the  Coates's,  Mr.  Peter's,  warehouse.  Now,  though 
poor  Mrs  Coates  you'd  thiiri^  m  so  plump  and  stout  to 
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look  at,  she  is  as  nervous  t-^yon've  no  notii9B«dr!^ 
shHkes  like  an  aspen  leaf,  if  slie  but  takes  a  cup  of  green 
tea— -so  I  prescribe  bohea.  But  there,  sh^s  cowrtesy  nig, 
and  nodding,  and  kissing  hands  to  yon,  err^  see  !-^--«iid 
can  tell  you,  no  doubt,  aU  about  herself." 

Mrs.  Coates's  deplorably  placid  countennnee,  tremu- 
lous muscles,  and  lamentable  voice  and  manner  GOfri 
firmed  to  me  the  tnith  of  the  assertion  that  she  had  been 
frightened  nearly  out  of  her  senses^ 

"  Why  now,  sir,  after  all,''  said  she,  **  I  begin  to  find 
what  fools  we  were,  when  we  made  such  a  piece  of 
work  one  election  year,  and  said  that  no  soMiers  should 
come  into  the  town,  'cause  we  vrevefi^e  Britons,  Why^ 
Lord  'a  mercy !  'tis  a  great  deal  better  fMsim  to  sleep 
safe  in  our  beds  than  to  be  frei  Btkons  and  burnt  to 
death."* 

Persons  of  higher  pretensions  to  understanding  and 
courage  than  poor  Mrs.  Coates  seemed  at  this  time 
ready  to  adopt  her  maxima  and  patriots  feared  that  it 
might  become  the  national  sentiment. 

No  sooner  were  order  and  tranquillity^  perfectly  re^ 
established  in  the  city,  than  the  public  m  general,  and 
party  politicians  in  particular,  were  intent  upon  the  trials 
of  the  rioters,  and  more  upon  the  question  whether  the 
military  had  suppressed  the  riots  constitutionally  or 
unconstitutionally.  It  was  a  question  to  be  warmly 
debated  in  parliament;  and  this,  after  the  manner  in 
which  ^  great  public  and  little  private  interests,  in  the 
chain  of  human  events,  are  oontimiall^  linked  together, 
proved  of  important  consequence  to  me  and  my  lord 
affairs. 

A  call  of' the  House  brought  my  father  to  town,  coi^ 
trary  to  his- will,  and  consequently  in  ilUhumour.  This 
lU-humour  was  increased  by  the  perplexing' situation  hi 
which  he  found  himself,  with  his  passions  ou  one  side 
of  the  question  and  his  principles  on  the  other:  hatinff 
the  papists,  and  loving  the  ministry,  in  his  seccet  sou^ 
my  father  cried  with  the  rioters,  *^No  papists  !*-h[io 
French l-^no  Jews!-^no  wooden  shoes!"  but  a  cry 
against  government  was  abhorrent  to  his  very  nature. 
|dy  conduct,  with  regard  to  the  riot  at  Mr.  Mont«Mro*Ji, 
and  towar;ds  the  rioters,  by  whom  he  had  been  falsely 
fccused,  my  father  heard  spoken  of  with  approbation  in 
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oOttkl  not  but  be  pleased,  he  confessed,  to  hear  that  his 
son  had  so  properly  conducted  himself:  but  still  it  was 
all  in  defence  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  father  of  that 
Jewess  whose  very  name  was  intolerable  to  his  ear. 

^^80,  Ifarrington,  my  boy,  youVe  gained  ^eat  credit, 
I  find,  by  your  conduct  last  Wednesday  night.  Very 
lucky,  toO)  for  your  mother's  friend  Lady  de  Brantefield 
that  you  were  where  you  were.  But  after  all,  sir,  what 
the  devil  business  had  you  there  1 — and  again  on  Thurs- 
iday  moniing! — ^I  acknowledge  that  was  a  good  hit  you 
nade,  about  the  gun — ^but  1  wish  it  had  been  in  the 
defence  of  some  good  Christian :  what  business  has  a 
Jew  with  a  gun  at  all  1— Government  knows  best,  to  be 
sure^;  but  I  split  against  them  once  before,  three- and- 
twenty  years  ago,  on  the  natnraliaation  bill.  What  Is 
this  cry  which  the  people  set  up  l—'iVt;  Jews^! — no 
w9oden  shoeaV — ^ha!  ha!  ha!— the  dogsl^-hut  they 
eaUried  it  too  far,  the  rascals !— When  it  conies  to 
throwing  stones  at  gentlemen's  carriages,  and  pulling 
down  gentlemen's  and  noblemen's  dwelling-houses,  it's 
a  mob  and  a  riot,  and  the  rioters  deserve  certainly  to  be 
haDged— and  I'm  heartily  glad  my  son  has  come  for- 
wanl,  Mrs.  Harrington,  and  hap  taken  a  decided  and 
distiitfuiflhed  part  in  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice. 
But,  Harrington,  pray  tell  me  now,  young  gentleman, 
about  that  Jewess." 

Be^re  I  opened  mv  lips,  something  in  the  turn  of  my 
physiognomy  enraged  my  father  to  such  a  degree  that  all 
the  blood  ik  his  txidy  came  into  his  face,  and,  starting 
up,  he  cried,  **  Don't  answer  me,  sir— I  ask  no  questions 
—I  don't  want  to  hear  any  thing  about  the  matter ! 
Only  */'— if,  sir — if— 4hat'8  aU  I  have  to  say — if— by 
Jupiter  Ammoo— 4ir,  I  won't  hear  a  word — a  syllable ! 
You  only  wish  to  explam — I  won't  have  any  explana*- 
tion — ^I  have  business  enough  on  my  hands,  without  lis« 
tening  to  a  madman's  nonsense!** 

My  father  began  to  open  his  morning's  packet  of  let- 
ters and  newspapers.  One  letter,  which  had  been 
directed  to  bis  house  in  the  country,  and  which  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  town,  seemed  to  alarm  him  terribly.  He 
put  the  letter  into  my  mother's  hand,  cursed  all  the 
post-masters  in  England,  who  were  none  of  them  to 
mame  for  its  not  reaching  him  sooner^  cidled  for  his  hat 
and  cftDfl^  igid  he.  w^  g^  inrtaotly  k»  the^  city,  M 
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**  feared  all  was  too  late,  and  that  .we  weve  andeMC**' 
With  this  comfortable  assurance  he  left  us..  The  letter 
was  from  a  broker  in  Lombard-street,  who  did  busineaa 
for  my  father,  and  who  wrot€^  to  let  lum  know  that,  **» 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  a  great  brewery  in 
the  late  riots,  several  mercantile  houses  had  been 
injured.  Alderman  Coates  had  died  suddenly  of  an  apo* 
I^ez^,  it  was  siud :  his  house  had  closed  on  Saturday ; 
and  it  was  feared  that  Baldwin's  bank  would  not  aland 
the  run^made  on  it."   ' 

Now'in  Baldwin's  bank,  as  my  mother  informed  me^ 
my  father  had  eight  days  before  lodged  30,000^.,  the  pinw 
chase-money  of  that  estate  which  ne  had  been^obliged 
to  sell  to  pay  for  his  three  elections.  This  sum  was,  ia 
fact,  every  shilling  of  it  due  to  creditors,  who  had  be« 
come  clamorous ;  anil "  i(thi$  be  gone,"  said  my  mother* 
"  we  are  lost  indeed !— 4his  house  must  go,  and  the  car-* 
riages,  and  every  thing;  the  Essex  estate  is  all  we 
'  sh^  have  left,  am  live  there  as  we  can*-very  ill  it  most 
be,  to  us  who  have  been  used  to  affluence  and  luxury^ 
Your  father,  who  expects  his  table,  and  every  individual 
article  of  his  establishment,  to  be  in  the  first  style,  as 
if  by  magic,  without  ever  reflecting  on  the  n^eans,  but 
Just  inviting  people,  and  leaving  it  to  me  to  eptertain 
them  propeny — oh !  I  know  how  bitterly  he  wouki  feel 
eyen  retrenchment !— and  this  would  be  ruin ;  and  eyerj^ 
thing  that  vexes  him  of  late  brings  on  directly  a  fit  of 
the  gout— vaod  then  you  know  what  his  temper  is !  Hea- 
ven knows  what  I  had  to  go  throuffh  with  my  nerves* 
and  my  delicate  health,  during  the  last  fit,  iVhich  came 
on  the  very  day  after  we  left  you,  and  lasted  six  weeks, 
and  which  he  sete  down  to  your  account,  Harrington, 
and  to  the  account  of  your  Jewess." 

I  had  too  much  feeling  for  my  mothei^s  present  dis^ 
tress  to  increase  her  agitation  by  saying  any  thing  on 
this  tender  subject.  1  tet  her  accuse  me, as  she  leased 
*  — ^and  she  very  soon  began  to  defend  me.  The  iacoounto 
she  had  heard  in  various  letters  of  the  notice  that  had 
been  taken  of  Miss  Montenero  by  some  of  the  leading 
persons  in  the  fashionable  world,  the  proposals  that  had 
been  made  to  her,  and  especially  thcaddveeses  of  Lord 
Mowbray,  which  had  been  of  sufiloient  publicity,  had 
made,  1  found,  a  considerable  alteration  in  my  mother** 
judginent  or  feelings.  She  observed  that  it  waa  a  pity 
m  M^t  waa.sQ.  Yifltently .  pwtfudio<d  .and  oiigliMis» 
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Ikir  that,  aftor  all,  it  wMtdnotteaompfacedented 
riage..  My  mother,  after  a  pause,  went  on  to  aay,  that 
though  she  was  not,  the  hoped,  an  interested  persoOy 
and  should  scorn  the  idea  of  her  son's  heing  a  for* 
tune-hunter — and  indeed  1  had  ghren  pretty  sufficieat 
proof  that.  I  was  not  of  that  description  of  mdtan ;  yet, 
if  the  Jewess  was  really  amiable,  and  as  capabfo  of  gen- 
erous' attachment,  it  would  be,  my  mother  at  last 
acknowledged,  the  best  thw^  I  could  do,  to  seenre  an 
independent  e^ablisbmeirt  with  the  wife  of  my  choice. 

I  was  just  going  to  teU  my  Qiother  of  the  converaa^ 
tioA^thatl  had  had  with  Mr.  Moatenero  and  oUheobstaeUf 
when  her  .mind  reverted  to  the  Lombard^treet  letter^ 
aid  to  Baldwin's  bank ;  and  ior  a  full  hour  we  discussed 
the  probability  of  Baldwin's  standing  or  failing,  lliongk 
neither  of  us  had  any  means  of  Jw^ng— of  nis,  being 
perhaps  the  least  anxious  of  the  two,  I  became  sensiblai 
the  Ant.  1  Unmhed,  by  stationing  myself  at  the  window 
to  watch  for  my  father's  rstom,  of  which  I  promiaed.to 
give  my  mother  notice,  if  she  would  lie  down  quiet^on 
the  80&,  and  try  to  compose  her  spirits ;  she  had  given 
orders  to  be  denied  to  all  visiters,  but  every  knock  aft 
the  door  made  her  staii,  and  **ThBve^'your  father! 
There's  Mr.  Harrington !"  was  fifty  times  repeated  befora 
the  hoar  when  it  was  even  poasiUe  that  my  father  could 
have  returned  from  the  city. 

When  the  probable  time  came  and  passed,  wh^  it 
grew  later  and  laiter  wttkeut  ay  fetfaer^s  appearing,  our 
anxiety  and  impatience  rose  to  the  highest  pitch. 

At  last  I  gave  my  mother  notice  that  I  saw  among  the 
walkers  at  the  end  of  the  street  which  joined  our  sqaamn 
an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  cane. 

^  But  there  are  so  many  eftderfy  gentlemeB  with 
canea,**  said  my  mother,  joimng  me  at  the  ^window.  **  is 
it  Mr.  Harrington  r 

^  It  18  very  like  ray  father,  ma'am.  Now  yon  can  aeo 
him  plainly,  picking  his  way  over  the  crossmg." 

'^ Ho k  lookmg  down,"  said  niy  aaothet;  ''  that  is  a 
very  bad  sign. — But  is  he  not  looking  up  now  V* 

^  fiOf  ma'am ;  and  now  he  is  feakiqg  snuff*" 

^Taking  muff!  is  hat  Thai  there  is  some  hopOt** 
said  my  mother. 

Duruig  the  last  forty  yards  ci  my  fhther's  waft,  wa 
each  <hrew  innumerable  and  often  oppositeeondnsiotts, 

ly^  mluAtoiafc  aaaaftM^aa  JUid-  aaotiom^  JBlemattMl 


thm  all  SA  favourable  or  imfaToorable  omena.    inthe. 
course  of  five  minutes  my  mothers  vreseiUimenis  vancid 
fifty  times.    At  length  came  his  knock  at  the  door. 
My  mother  grew  pale— io  her  ear  it  said  **  All's  lost ;"  to 
mine  it  sounded  like  ^  All's  safe."       i 

''  He  stays  to  take  off  his  great  coat!  a  gOod  sign; 
bat  he  comes  heavily  up  stairs." 

Our  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  dooi^-*-he  opened  it,  and 
advanced  towards  us  without  uttering  one  syllable. 

** All's  lobt— and  all's  safe,"  sud  my  father.  **  My  for* 
tune's  safe,  Mrs.  Harrington." 

"What  becomes  of  your  presentiments,  my  dear 
mother  V  said  I. 

**  Thank  Heaven !"  said  my  mother, "  I  was  wrong  for 
once." 

*^Yoa  might  thank  Heaven  for  more  -than  once^ 
madam,"  said  my  father. 

"  But  tHen  what  did  you  mean  by  all's  lost,  Mr^  Har- 
rington :  if  all's  safe,  how  can  all  be  lost  V 

*'  Mv  oi/,  Mrs.  Harrington,  is  not  aU  fortune.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as^  credit  as  well  as  fortune,  Mrs.  Har- 
raigton*" 

"  But  if  yon  have  not  lost  your  fortune,  yon  have  not 
lost  your  credit,  I  presume,"  said  my  motiier. 

"  I  have  a  character  as  a  gentleman,  Mrs.  barring: 
ton." 

**  Of  course." 

''A  character  for  coosisteney,  Mrs.  Hairiogton,  to 
preserve." 

"  'Tis  a  hard  thing  to  preserve,  no  doubt,"  said  my 
OMther.  "  But  I  veish  you'd  speak  plain,  for  my  nerves 
can't  bear  it." 

"  Then  I  can  tell  you,  ^rs.  Harrington,  your  nerves 
have  a  great  dcial  to  bear  yet.  What  will  your  nerve* 
feel,  madam — what  will  your  enthusiasm  say,  sir<-r 
iiiien  1  tell  you,  that  I  have  lost  my  heart  to^-a  Jewess  1" 

"  Berenice  I"  cried  I. 

*^  Impossible !"  cried  my  mother.  "  How  came  you 
to  see  her  T' 

'^That's  not  for  you.  to  know  yet;  bnt  first,  young 
gentleman,  you  who  are  hanging*  on  tenter-hoc^  you 
must  hang  there  a  little  longer." 

^  As  long  as  you  pleaBe,xmy  dear  father,"  said  I. 

**  Ymsr  dear  father  /•'-ay,  I'm  very  dear  to  3POU  now^ 

WaiiaiMA  mm  ana*  in  hffffUft  flifi  I  ahaHtlHTn  ffMll  ^"^  twiMit 
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liiyTowinto  the  bafgtta;  butlam  not  dtome  totkm 
yet,  my  good  •ir<— 1  Iwve  mime  conaiatency." 

*'  Oh !  never  mind  yoiireon«6tenoy«  lor  metoy's  lakOi 
Mr.  Harrington,'*  said  my  mother,  "only  tell  ut  yaor 
story,  for  I  really  am  dying  to  hear  it,  and  I  am  so 
wesK  " 

""  Ring  the  beU  for  dinner,"  said  my  father ;  '<  for  Mm 
Harrington's  so  weak,  I'll  keep  my  story  till  alter  din« 
oer."  My  mother  protested  she  was  quite  strong*  and 
we  both  held  my  father  fast,  insisting— he  being  in 
such  excellent  hnmour  and  spirits  that  we  might  insist— 
insisting  upon  his  telling  his  story  befoie  he  ahould  hare* 
any  dinner^ 

^  Where  was  IV'  said  he. 

**  You  know  best,"  said  my  mother ;  ^  you  said  yon 
had  lost  your  heart  to  a  Jewess,  and  Harrington  ex* 
claimed  Berenictl  and  that's  all  I  hhve  heardyet." 

^  Veryr  well,  then,  let  us  leave  Bereniee  for  the  preS" 
«it"— 1  groaned—"  and  go  to  her  fother,  Mr.  Monteneio, 
and  to  a  certain  Mrs.  Coates." 

"  Mrs.  Coates !  did  yon  see  her  too  V  cried  my  mother : 
"you  seem  to  have  seen  everybody  in  the  world  this 
morning,  Mr.  Harrington.  How  happened  it  that  you 
saw  vu^jar  Mrs.  Ck>Btes  t" 

"  Unless  I  shut  my  eye8,liow  can  I  avoid  eeeing  vul- 

g\x  people,  madam  \  and  how  can  I  tell  my  story,  Mn. 
arringfton,  if  you  interrupt  me  perpetually,  to  ask  how 
I  came  to  see  every  soul  and  body  I  mention  V 

"  I  will  interrupt  you  no  more,"  said  my  mother,  sub* 
missively,  for  she  was  curioes. 

I  placed  an  arm-chair  for  my  (ather-~in  my  whole  life 
never  fe^  so  dutiful  nor  so  impellent. 

"  There  now,"  said  my  father,  taking  his  seat  in  the 
chair, "  if  you  will  promise  not  to  interrupt  me  any  more, 
1  will  tell  you  my  story  regularly.  I  went  to  Baldwin's 
bank :  I  found  a  great  crowd  all  pressing  their  demands 
—the  clerics  as  busy  as  they  could  be,  and  all  putting  a 
good  foce  upon  the  matter.  The  head  cleik,  I  saw,  was 
vexed  at  the  sight  of  me — he  came  out  from  behind  his 
desk,  and  beg^sd  I  would  go  up  stairs  to  Mr.  Baldwin, 
who  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  was  shown  up  stairs  to 
Mr.  Baldwin,  with  whom  I  found  a  remarkably  gentle- 
manlike foreign-looking  man. 

"Yes,  sir-— yes,  ma'am— Mr.  Montenero:  it  is  well 
you  did  not  either  irf/jroo  iatetrMpt  me  to  tell  me^his 
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name,  Jtor  if  yon  bad  I  woiild  not  bare  told  yoa  a  wotd 
more.  Well,  Mr.  Baldvria  evidently  wishing'  me  at  Che 
devil,  came  forward  to  leeeive  me,  and,  in  great  per- 
plexity, c»id  he  would  be  at  my  command ;  he  would 
settle  my  business  immediately ;  but  must  beg  my  par- 
don for  nve  minutes,  while  he  settled  with  this  gentle- 
man, Mr.  MmUenero,  On  hearing  the  name,  I  am  sure 
my  look  wpuld  have  said  plain  enough  to  any  man  alive 
but  Baldwin  that  I  did  not  choose  to  be  introduced ;  but 
Baldwin  has  no  breeding :  so  it  was  Mr,  Montenero^  Mr. 
Harringttm-^Mr.  HmningUm^  Mri  M&ntenero,  I  bowed, 
and  wished  the  Jew  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  Baldwin  aloogf 
with  him.  1  then  took  up  a  newspaper  and  retreated  to 
the  window,  begging  that  I  mifht  not  be  any  interrup-* 
tioti.  The  curs^  paper  was  &ur  days  c^,  so  i  put  it 
down ;  and  as  I  stood  looking  at  nothing*  out  of  the  win;^ 
dow,  I  heard  Baldwin  going  on  with  your  Jew.  They 
had  a  load  of  papers  on  the  table,  which  Baldwin  kept 
shnffling,  as  he  talked  about  the  losses  the  house  had 
sustained  by  the  sudden  death  of  Alderman  Coates,  and 
the  sad  bankruptcy  of  the  exeentors.  Baldwin  seasoned 
h^h  with'compliments  to  the  Jew  upon  his  known  liber- 
ality  and  generosity,  and  was  trying  to  get  him  to  enter 
into  some  security,  which  the  Jew  refused,  saying  that 
what  he  ^ve  he  gave  willingly,  but  he  wouki  not  enter 
into  security :  he  added,  that  the  alderman  and  his. family 
had  been  unjustiilably  extravaeant;  but,  on  condition 
that  all  was  given  up  feirly  to  the  creditors,  and  a  new 
course  entered  upon,  he  and  his  daufffater  would  take 
care  that  the  widow  should  be  provided  for  properiy. 
As  principal  creditor,  Mr.  Baldwin  woidd,  by  this  means, 
be  first  satisfied.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  all  the 
Jew  said  was  fair  enough,  and  firm  too ;  but  when  he 
had  said  and  done,  I  wondered  that  he  did  not  go  away. 
He  and  Baldwin  came  to  the  window  to  which  I  had 
retreated,  and  Baldwin,  like  a  city  bear  as  he  is,  got  in 
his  awkward  way  between  us,  and  seizing  one  button  of 
ray  coat  and  one  of  Mr.  Montenero^s,  held  us  there  face 
to  fece,  while  he  went  on  talking  of  my  demand  on  the 
house. 

"*  You  see,  Mr.  Harrington,'  said  he,  <how  we  are 
circumstanced.  The  property  of  the  firm  is  able  to 
answer  all  fair  demands  in  due  course.  But  here's  a  set 
and  a  nin  made  agaiiist  us,  and  no  house  could  stand 
without  the^asststaace,  that  is,  the  forbearancsi 
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•^that's  what  we  must  look  to.  Some  of  oar  friends, 
in  particular  Mr.  Montenero,  have  .been  very  friendly 
indeed—very  handsome  and  Mberal — ^and  we  have  nothing 
to  say ;  we  cannot,  in  reason,  expect  him  to  do  more  for 
the  Coatee's  or  for  ns.'  And  then  came  accounted  of 
executors,  &c.  in  his  banking  jargon. 

**  What  the  dense  was  all  this  to  me,  you  knowl  and 
how  awkward  I  felt,  held  by  the  botton  there,  to  rejudge 
Mr.  Montenero's  acts!  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  my 
snoff-boz.  Bat  Baldwin's  a  mere  clerk — cannot  gUess 
at.the  feelinge  of  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Mohtenero,  I  ob- 
senred,  looked  down  upon  Baldwin  all  the  time  with  so 
mnch  the  air  of  a  high-bred  gentleman,  that  1  began  to 
think  he  could  not  be  the  Je^ — Montenero. 

'*  Baldwin,  still  thinking  only  of  holding  him  op  as  an 
example  to  me,  went  on,  saying,  *  Mr.  Montenero,  who 
is  a  foreigner,  and  a  stranger  to  the  house,  has  done  so 
and  so,  and  w<<  trust  our  old  friends  will  do  as  much- 
Mr.  Harrington  in  particular;  There's  our  books  on  the 
table,  open  to  Mr.  Harrington — ^he  will  see  we  shall  be 
provided  on  the  fifteenth  instant ;  but,  in  short,  if  Mr. 
Harrington  draws  his  30,000/.  to-day,  he  drives  us  to 
pay  in  sixpences— so  tbere^  the  case.'  In  short,  it 
came  to  this:  if  I  drew,  I  certainly  ruin^  them;  if  I 
did  not  draw,  I  ran  a  great  hazard  of  beinr  ruined  my- 
self. No,  Baldwin  would  not  have  it  that  way — so 
when  he  had  stated  it  after  his  own  fashion,  and  put  it 
Into  and  out  of  his  banker's  jargon,  it  came  out  to  be, 
that  if  I  drew  directly  I  was  certain  to  lose  the  whole; 
and  if  I  did  not  draw,  I  should  have  a  good  chance  of 
losing  a  great  part.  I  pulled  my  button  away  from  the 
fellow,  and  without  listening  to  any  more  of  his  jabber- 
ing, for  I  saw  he  was  only  speaking  againsi  time,  and  all 
on  his  own  side  of  the  question,  I  turned  to  look  at  the 
book^,  of  which  I  knew  I  never  shouM  make  head  or 
tail,  being  no  auditor  of  accounts,  but  a  j^aiii  country 
ffentleman.  While  I  was  toming  over  their  confounded 
day-books  and  legers  in  despair,  your  Jew,  Harrington, 
came  up  to  me,  and  with  such  a  manner  as  I  did  not  con- 
ceive a  Jew  could  have— but  he  is  a  Spanish  Jew — that 
makes  all  the  difference,  I  spppose — ^  Mr.  Harrington,' 
said  he,  'though  I  am  a  stranger  to  vou,  permit  me  to 
offer  my  services  in  this  business — ^I  have  some  right  to 
do  so,  as  I  have  accepted  of  services,  and  am  under  real 
obligations  to  Mr.  Haxnngtod,your  son,  a^jipung  gentiii- 
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man  for  whom  I  foel  the  Mgliest  mttadmieiA  as  w«0 
mtiUide,  bfit  of  whom  I  wiU  now  say  only,  that  he  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  means  of  saving  mv  life  and  my 
character.  His  father  cannot,  therefore,  i  think,  refuao 
to  let  me  show  at  least  some  sense  of  the  obligations  I 
have  willingly  received.  My  collection  of  Spanish  pio 
tores,  whim,  without  your  son's  exertions,  I  could  not 
have  saved  on  the  night  of  the  riot,  has  been  estimated 
by  your  best  flngli^  connoisseurs  at  60,000/.  Three 
English  noblemen  are  at  this  moment  ready  to  pay  down 
30,000/.  for  a  few  of  these  pictures :  this  wiU  secure 
Mr.  Harrington's  demand  on  this  house.  If  you,  Mr» 
Baldwin,  pay  him,  before  three  hours  are  over  the  money 
shall  be  with  you.  It  is  no  sacrifice  of  my  taste,  4>r  of 
my  pictures,'  continued  your  noble  Jew,  m  answer  to 
my  8cru[des :  '  I  lodge  them  with  three  different  bankers 
only  for  security  for  the  money.  If  Mr.  Baldwin  stands 
the  storm,  we  are  ail  as  we  were— ^my  pictures  into  tlw 
bargain.  If  the  worst  happen,  I  lose  only  a  few,  instead 
of  A  my  collection.* 

**  This  was  very  generous— unite  noble ;  but  you  know 
I  am  an  obstinate  old  fellow.  I  had  stitt  the  Jewess,  the 
daughter,  running  in  my  head,  and  I  thought,  perlupa, 
I  was  to  be  askea  for  my,conHnLjou  know,  Harring- 
ton, or  some  sly  underplot  of  that  iCHid. 

^^  Mr.  Montenero  has  &  quick  eye— I  perceived  that 
he  saw  into  my  thoughtfi;  hut  he  could  not  speak  to  our 
purpose  before  Baldwin,  and  Baldwin  would  never  think 
of  stirring,  if  one  was  dying  to  get  him  out  of  the  room. 
Luckily,  however,  he  was  called  away  by  on^  of  the 
clerks. 

^  Then  Mr.  Montenero,  who  speaks  more  to  the  point 
than  any  man  I  ever  heard,  spoke  directly  of  your  love 
for  his  daughter,  and  said  he  understood  that  it  would 
not  be  a  match  that  I  should  approve.  I  pleaded  my 
principles  and  religious  difficulties:  he  replied,  *\fe 
need  not  enter  into  that,  for  the  present  business  I  must 
consider  as  totally  independent  of  any  view  to  future 
.connexion:'  if  his  daughter  was  going  to  be  married 
to-morrow  to  another  man,  hes&uld  do  exactly  the 
same  as  he  now  proposed  to  do.  He  did  not  lessen  her 
fortune :  he  should  sav  nothing  of  what  her  sense  of 
gratitude  was  and  ought  to  be — she  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  business. 
.««  "When  I  found  that  my  JTi^pii^  Amm^ni  was  in  np 
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danger,  and  that  the  l<nre  affair  was  f o  be  kept  elear  out 
of  the  question,  I  was  delighted  with  yoiir  jrenerous  Jew, 
Harridgton,  and  I  frankly  accepted  his  offier.  Baldwin 
came  in  again,  was  quite  happy  when  he  heard  how  it. 
was  settled,  gave  me  three  drafts  at  thirty^-one  days  for 
iny  money  on  the  bankers  Mr.  Montenero  named :  here 
I  have  them  safe  in  my  pocket.  Mr.  Mentenero  then 
said  he  would  go  immediately  and  perform  his  part  of, 
the  business ;  and,  as  he  left  the  room,  he  begged  Mr. 
Baldwin  to  tell  his  daughter  that  he  would  call  for  her 
in  an  hour. 

**  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  understood  that  the  daughter 
was  in  the  house ;  and  I  certainly  felt  a  curiosity  to  see 
her.  Baldwin  told  me  she  was  settling  some  business, 
signing  some  papers  in  favolir  of  poor  Mrs.  Coates,  the 
alderman^s  widow.  He  added,  that  the  Jewess  was  a 
charming  creature,  and  as  generous  as  her  father:  he 
told  all  she  had  done  for  this  widow  and  her  children, 
on  account  of  some  kindness  her  mother  had  received 
in  earl>r  life  from  the  Coates's  family;  and  then  there 
was  a  histor)^  of  some  other  family  of  Manessas^I  never 
heard  Baldwin  eloquent  but  this  day,  in  speaking  of  your 
Jewess:  Harrington,  I  believe  he  is  in  love  with  her 
himself.  I  said  i  should  like  to  see  her,  if  it  could  be 
managed. 

*'  Nothing  easier,  if  I  would  partake  of  a  cold  collation 
just  serving  in  the  next  room  for  the  friends  of  the 
house.  , 

'*  You  know  the  nearer  a  man  is  to  beinff  ruined,  the 
better  he  must  entertain  his  friends.  1  walked  into  the 
next  room  when  collation  time  came,  and  I  saw  Miss 
Montenero.  Though  I  had  given  him  a  broad  bint<--*but 
the  fellow  understands  nothing  but  h'a  J  O  U  s — he  fell 
to  introducing,  of  course :  she  is  a  most  interesting- 
looking  creature,  I  acknowledge,  my  boy,  if-— she  was 
not  a  Jewess.  I  thought  she  would  have  sunk  into  the 
earth  when  she  heard  my  name.  I  could  uot  eat  one 
morsel  of  the  man^s  collation-<»so«^Ring  for  dinner)  and 
let  us  say  no  more  about  the  matter  at  present:  there  is 
my  oath  against  it,  you  know-^there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter— don't  let  me  hear  a  word  from  you,  Harrington 
^1  am  tired  to  death,  quite  exhausted,  lx>dy  and  mind." 

1  refrained,  most  dutifully*  and  most  prtraently,  from 
saying  one  word  more  on  the  subject,  till  my  father*  after 
dinner,  and  after  being  refreshed  by  a  sound  and  Umg* 
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Sotracted  ^leep^  began  again  to  apeak  of  Mr.  and  Hi 
ontenero.  This  was  the  first  time  he  omitted  to  call 
them  the  Jew  and  Jewess.  He  condescended  to  say 
repeatedly,  and  with  many  oaths,  that  they  both  deserved 
to  be  Christians — that  if  there  was  any  chance  of  the 

girl's  conversion,  even  he  would  overlook  the  father^s 
eing  a  Jew,  as  he  was  such  a  noble  fellow.  Love  could 
do  wonders— as  my  father  knew  when  he  was  a  youn^^ 
man — ^perhaps  I  might '  brinff  about  her  conversion, 
and  then  all  would  be  smooth  and  right,  and  no  oath 
against  it. 

I  thanked  my  father  for  the  kind  concessions  he  now 
appeared  willing  to  make  for  my  happiness,  and  from 
step  to  step,  at  each-  step  repeating  that  he  did  not  want 
to  hear  a  syllable  ^ut  the  matter,  he  made  me  tell  him 
every  thing  that  had  passed.  Mowbray's  rivalship  and 
treachery  excited  his. indignation  in  the  highest  decree : 
he  was  heartily  ^lad  that  fellow  was  refused — ^he  liked 
the  girl  for  refusmg  him — some  spirit — ^he  liked  spirit — 
and  he  should  be  glad  that  his  son  carried  away  the 
prize. 

He  interrupted  himself  to  tell  me  some  of  the  feats  of 
gallantry  of  his  younger  days,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  at  last  carried  off  my  mother  from  a  rascal 
of  a  rival — a  Lord  Mowbray  of  those  times. 

When  my  father  had  got  to  this  point,  my  mother 
ventured  to  ask  whether  I  had  ever  gone  so  far  as  to 
propose,  actually  to  propose^  for  Miss  Montenero. 

"  Yes." 

Both  father  and  mother  turned  about,  and  asked, 
**  What  answer !" 

I  repeated,  as  nearly  as  I  could,  Mr.  Montenero's 
words — and  I  produced  his  note. 

Both  excited  surprise  and  curiosity. 

"What  can  this  obstacle — ^this  mysterious  obstacle 
be  V'  said  my  mother. 

**  An  obstacle  on  their  side!"  exclaimed  my  father: 
**  is  that  possible  T 

I  had  now,  at  loast,  the  pleawire  of  enjoying  their 
sjrmpathy;  and  of  hearing  them  go  over  all  the  con- 
jectures by  which  I  had  been  bewildered.  I  observed 
that  the  less  chance  there  appeared  to  be  of  the  matchi 
the  more  my  father  and  mother  inclined  towards  it. 

^  At  least,"  said  my  mother,  *'  1  hope  we  shall  knoir 
what  the  objection  is. " 
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**  It  18  very  extraofdinary,  after  all,  that  it  shoidd  ba 
on  iheir  side,"  repeated  my  father. 

My  mother's  imagtnatioa  and  my  father's  pride  were 
both  strongly  excited;  and  1  let  them  work  without 
interruption. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Tbc  time  appointed  for  Mr.  Montenero's  final  decision 
approached.  In  a  few  dajs  my  fate  was  to  be  decided. 
The  vessel  that  was  to  sail  for  America  was  continuidly 
before  my  eyes. 

It  was  more  difficult  to  me  to  endure  the  suspense  of 
these  few  days  than  all  the  rest.  My  mother's  sympathy, 
and  the  strong  interest  which  had  been  excited  on  the 
subject  in  my  father's  mind,  were  at  first  highly  agree- 
able ;  but  there  was  so  much  more  of  curiosity  and  of 
pride  in  their  feelings  than*  jn  mine,  that  at  last  it  became 
irtLsome  to  me  to  hear  their  conjectures  and  reflections. 
I  did  not  like  to  answer  any  qoestions^-I  could  not  bear 
to  speak  of  Berenice,  or  even  of  Mr.  Montenero. 

I  took  refuge  in  silence*— my  mothev  reproached  me 
for  my  silence.  I  talked  on  fast  of  any  thing  but  that 
which  interested  me  most. 

My  mother  became  extremely  alarmed  for  my  health, 
and  I  believe  with  more  reason  than  usual ;  for  I  could 
scarcely  either  eat,  drink,  or  sleep,  and  was  certainly 
very  feverish ;  but  still  I  walked  about,  and  to  escape 
from  the  constraint  to  which  1  put  myself  in  her  com- 
pany, to  avoid  giving  her  pain — ^to  relieve  myself  from 
ner  hourly  fond  inquiries — from  the  efibrt  of  talkinp^, 
when  I  wished  to  be  silent — of  appearing  well,  and  m 
spirits,  when  I  was  ill,  and  when  my  heart  was  dving 
within  me, — ^I  escaped  from  her  presence  as  much  a^ 
possible.  To  feed  upon  my  thoughts  in  solitude,  I  either 
shut  myself  up  in  my  room,  or  walked  all  dav  in  those 
streets  where  I  was  not  likely  to  meet  witn  any  one 
who  knew  me,  or  whom  I  knew;  and  there  I  was  at 
least  safe  from  all  notice,  and  secure  from  all  sympathy ; 
I  am  sure  I  experienced  at  this  time  the  truth  oi  what 
some  one  has  quaintly  but  justly  asserted,  that  an  indi- 
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fUdal  ean  nei^er  fed  moie  comfdetely  aloae  than  ia  tho 
midst  of  a  crowded  metropolin. 

One  evening  when  I  was  returning  homeward  throQgh 
the  cityi  fatigued«  but  still  prolonging  my  walk,  that  I 
might  not  be  at  home  too  early  for  dinner,  I  waa  met  and 
stopped  by  Jacob :  I  had  not  thought  of  him  lately,  and 
when  I  looked  up  in  his  face,  I  was  surprised  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  perturbation.    He  begged  pardon  for 
stopping  mei  but  he  had  been  to  my  house — ^he  had  been 
all  over  the  town  searching  for  me,  to  consult  me  about 
a  sad  affair,  in  which  he  was  unfortunatelv  concerned. 
We  were  not  far  from  Manessa^s,  the  jeweller's  shop ;  I 
went  in  there  with  Jacob,  as  he  wished,  he  said,  that  I 
should  hear  Mr.  Manessa's  evidence  on  the  business,  as 
well  as  his  own.    The  affair  was  this :  Lady  /de  Brante* 
field  had,  some  time  ago,  brought  to  Mr.  Manessa's  some 
very  finn  antique  jewels,  to  be  reset  for  her  daughtek*, 
Lady  Anne  Mowbray.    One  day,  immediately  after  the 
riots,  both  the  ladies  called  at  Mr.  Manessa's,  to  inquire 
if  the  jewels  were  ready.    They  were  finished^  the  new 
setting  was  approved :  but  Lady  de  Branteiield  having  suf- 
fered great,  losses  by  the  destruction  of  her  house  and 
furniture  in  the  riots,  and  her  son,  Lord  Mowbray,  being 
also  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  it  was  suggested  by 
Lady  Anne  Mowbray  that  her  mother  would  be  glad  if 
Mr.  Manessa  could  dispose  of  some  of  the  jewels,  with- 
out letting  it  be  known  to  whom  they  had  belonged. 
Mr.  Manessa,  willing  to  oblige,  promised  secrecy,  and 
offered  immediately  to  purchase  the  jewels  himself;  in 
consequence,  the  jewels  were  all  spread  out  upon  a  little 
table  in  the  back  parlour-^no  one  present  but  Jacob,  Mr. 
Manessa,  and  the  two  ladies.    A  great  deal  of  conversa- 
tion passed,  and  the  ladies  were  a  long  time  settling 
what  trinkets  they  would  part  with. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  accommodate  at  once  the  per- 
>  sonal  vanity  of  the  daughter,  the  family  pride  of  the 
mother,  and  their  pecuniary  difficulties.  There  occurred, 
,  in  particular,  a  question  about  a  topaz  ring  of  consider- 
able vahie,  but  of  antique  setting,  which  Lady  Anne 
Mowbray  wished  her  mother  to  part  with,  instead  of 
some  more  fashionable  diamond  ornament  that  Lady 
Anne  wanted  to  keep  for  herself.  Lady  de  BrantefieU 
had,  however,  resisted  all  her  daughters  importunities 
—had  talked  a  vast  deal  about  the  ring — ^told  that  it  had 
been  Sir  Josseline  de  Mowbray's — ^that  it  had  come  into 
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bis  possession  hj  docal  and  princely  descent— that  it 
was  one  of  foar  rings  which  had  been  originally  a  pres- 
ent from  Pope  Innocent  to  King  John,  of  which  rings 
there  was  a  full  description  in  some  old  chronicle,*  and 
in  Mr.  Hume's  History  of  England,  to  which  her  lady- 
ship referred  Mr.  Manessa:  his  curiosity ,t  however,  was 
perfectly  satisfied  upon  the  subject,  and  he  was,  with  all 
due  deference,  willing  to  take  the  whole  upon  her  lady- 
ship^s  word,  without  presuming  to  verify  her  authorities. 
While  she  spoke,  she  took  the  ring  from  her  finger,  and 
put  it  into  Jacob's  hand,  desirin^^  to  know  if  he  could 
make  it  fit  her  finger  better,  as  it  was  rather  too  larm. 
Jacob  told  her  it  could  be  easily  lessened,  if  her  lady- 
ship would  leave  it  for  an  hour  or  two  with  Jiim.  But 
her  ladyship  said  she  could  not  let  Sir  Josseline's  ring 
out  of  her  own  sight,  it  was  of  such  inestimable  value. 
The  troublesome  i&air  Of  satisfying  both  the  vain  daugh- 
ter and  the  proud  mother  being  accomplished,  the  last 
bows  were  made  at  the  door,  the  carriage  drove  away, 
and  Manessa  and  Jacob,  thanked  Heaven  that  they  had 
done  with  these  difficult  customers.  Two  hours  had 
scarcely  elapsed  before  a  footman  came  from  Lady  de 
Brantefield  with  the  following  note :— > 

**  Lady  de  Branteifield  informs  Mr.  Manessa  that  she 
is  in  the  greatest  anxiety — not  finding  Sir  Josseline  de 
Mowbray's  ring  on  her  finger  upon  her  return  home. 
Her  ladyship  now  recollects  having  left  it  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  Mr.  Manessa's  shopmen,  a  young  man  she 
believes  of  the  name  of  Jacob,  the  only  person,  except 
Mr.  Manessa,  who  was  in  the  little  parlour,  while  her 
ladyship  and  Lady  Anne  Mowbray  were  there. 

*  Eymefs  FcBders. 

t  Fur  the  utwHieUon  of  tny  re«d«n  wbo  mty  hare  more  cariotlty  upon 
tbe  sabject  than  Mr.  Manesaa  had,  but  yet  who  would  not  willingly  riae  from 
ttieir  eeata to  mtity  their  curiosity,  tbe  paaeaite  la  here  given  grati*.  **  Inno- 
eont  wrote  John  a  moliif^-ing  letter,  and  aant  him  Tour  golden  ringSi  eel  wiib 

eeciona  wioiiea ;  and  endeavoured  to  enhance  the  value  of  t^  present  by 
romimg  him  of  the  many  mysteries  which  were  implied  by  it.  He  begged 
him  to  consider,  seriously,  th«  /SMWiofthe  rings,  their  numb'r^  ihair  matttr, 
a^d  their  eolour.  I'heir  fbrm,  ae  said,  being  round,  shadowed  out  eternity, 
which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Their  number,  four,  being  a  sqiiart, 
danoted  steadineas  of  mind,  not  to  be  aubverted  either  by  adversity  or  pnth 
perity.  axfld  for  ever  on  the  fonr  cardinal  virtue*.  Goldt  which  is  the  matter, 
■ignilled  wisdom.  Tbe  bine  of  the  sapphire,  (hiih;  the  verdure  of  the  ema> 
^tald,  hope ;  the  rediiesa  of  the  ruby,  charity ;  and  splendour  of  tbe  topat, 
food  woriia.**  **By  these  conceits,**  continued  the  historian,  *'lnnoecot 
eiideavottrad  to  lapay  John  one  of  the  most  important  prerogativea  of  lb* 
oDwn.** 
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'*  Lady  de  Bnuitefield  reqaenU  that  Mr.  Maneasa  wiH 
bnng  the  ring  himself  to  Lady  Warbeck's,  Hanover- 
aquare,  where  Lady  de  Brantefield  is  at  present. 

**  Lady  de  Brantefield  desires  Mr.  M.  will  make  no 
delaVf  as  her  ladyship  must  remain  in  indescribable 
anxiety  till  Sir  Josseline's  ring  shall  be  restored.  Her 
ladyship  could  not  answer  for  such  a  loss  to  her  family 
and  posterity. 

**  Hmuwer'Squaref  Tuesday.^* 

Jacob  was  perfectly  certain  that  her  ladyship  had  not 
left  the  ring  with  him ;  nevertheless  he  made  diligent 
search  for  it,  and  afterward  accompanied  Mr.  Maneasa 
to  Lady  \^arbeck's,  to  assure  l«ady  de  Brantefield  that 
the  ring  was  not  in  their  house.  He  endeavoured  to 
bring  to  her  recollection  her  having  put  it  on  her  finger 
Just  before  she  got  into  the  carriage ;  but  this  her  lady- 
ship would  not  admit  Lady  Anne  supported  her  mo- 
ther's assertions;  and  Lady  de  Brantefield  ended  by 
being  haughtily  angry,  declaring  she  would  not  be  con- 
tradicted by  a  shopman)  and  that  she  was  positive  the 
ring  had  never  been  returned  to  her.  Within  eight-and* 
forty  hours  the  story  was  XoUd  by  Lady  de  Brantefield 
and  her  friends  at  every  card-tabie  at  the  polite  end  of 
the  town,  and  it  was  spread  by  Lady  Anne  through  the 
park  and  the  ball-rooms ;  and  the  ladies*  maids  had  re- 
peated it,  with  sdl  manner  of  exaggerations,  through 
their  inferior  but  not  less  extensive  circles.  The  con* 
sequence  was,  that  the  character  of  Mr.  Manessa's  house 
was  hurt,  and  Jacob,  who  was  the  person  accused  as  the 
cause  of  it,  was  very  unhappy.  The  confidence  Mr.  IVf  a- 
nessa  had  in  him)  and  the  kindness  he  showed  him,  in* 
creased  his  regret.  Lady  de  Brantefield  had,  in  a  high 
tone,  threatened  a  prosecution  for  the  value  of  her  inesti'^ 
ftiMe  ring.  This  was  what  both  Jacob  and  Mr.  Manessa 
would  have  de8ired>^a  public  trial,  they  knew,  would 
bring  the  truth  to  light ;  but  her  ladyship  was  probably 
discouraged  by  her  legal  advisers  from  a  prosecution,  so 
that  Mr.  Manessa  and  Jacob  were  still  left  to  suffer  by 
the  injustice  of  private  whisperings.  Jacob  offered  to 
replace,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  value  of,  this  ring ;  but  in 
Lady  de  Brantefield^s  opinion  nothing  could  compensate 
for  its  loss*  Poor  Jacob  was  in  despair.  Before  I  heard 
this  story,  I  thought  that  nothing  could  have  forced  my 
attention  from  my  own  affairs ;  but  I  could  not  be  so 
•elfiah  fB  to  desert  or  neglect  Jacob  in  his  distress.    I 
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^rent  with  my  mother  this  evemiig  to  see  Ladj  de 
Brantefield;  her  ladyship  was  still  at  her  relation's, 
Lady  Warbeck's  house,  where  she  had  apartments  to 
lierself,  in  which  she  could  receive  what  company  she 
pleased.  There  was  to  be  a  ball  in  the  house  this  even 
mg^  but  Lady  de  firantefield  never  mixed  in  what  she 
called  idie  gayettes;  she  abhorred  a  bustle,  as  it  infringed 
upon  her  personal  dignity,  and  did  not  agree  with  her 
internal  persuasion  that  she  was,  or  ought  to  be,  the  first 
object  in  all  company.  We  found  her  ladyship  in  her 
own  retired  apartment ;  her  eyes  were  weak,  and  the 
loom  had  so  little  light  In  it  that  when  we  first  went  in 
I  could  scarcely  distinguish  any  object :  I  saw,  however^ 
a  young  woman,  who  had  been  reading  to  her  ladyship, 
rise  as  we  entered,  put  down  her  book,  and  prepare  to 
retire.  My  mother  stopped  her  as  she  was  passing,  and 
taming  to  me,  said  that  this  was  a  young  person,  she 
was  sure,  I  should  be  glad  to  see,  the  daughter  of  an  old 
friend  of  mine. 

I  looked,  and  saw  a  face  which  wakened  the  most 
painful  aS83ciations  of  my  childhood. 
^  **  Did  not  I  perceive  any  likeness  1^  my  mother  con- 
tinned.  **  But  it  was  so  many  years  since  1  had  seen 
poor  Fowler,  and  I  was  so  very  young  a  child,  no  won- 
der I  should  not  in  the  least  recollect.'*  '    . 

I  had  some  recollection^f  I  was  not  mistaken — ^1 
stammered — I  stopped,  in  fact,  I  recollected  too  well 
to  be  able  to  pay  the  expected  compliment.  However, 
after  I  had  got  over  the  first  involuntary  shudder,  I  tried 
to  say  something  to  relieve  the  embarrassment  which  I 
fancied  the  girl  must  feel. 

She,  in  a  mincing,  waiting-gentlewoman's  manner, 
and  with  a  certain  unnatural  softness  of  voice,  which 
again  brought  all  the  mother  to  my  mind,  assured  me, 
that  if  Vd  forgot  her  mother,  she  had  not  forgot  me ;  for 
that  she'd  often  and  often  heard  her  mother  talk  of  me, 
and  she  was  morally  confident  her  mother  had  never  loved 
any  child  so  dotingly,  except,  to  be  sure,  her  own  pres- 
ent lady's.  Lady  Anne  Mowbray.  Her  mother  had  often 
and  oflen  regretted  she  could  never  get  a  sight  or  s«^ru 
tence  of  me  since  I  grew  up  to  be  a  great  gentleman^ 
she  always  having  been  stationary  down  at  my  lady's  in 
Surrey,  at  the  Priory — housekeeper — and  I  never  there; 
but  if  I'd  have  the  condescension  to  wish  to  gratify  her 
mother,  as  it  would  be  the  greatest  gratification  in  life 
if  Lady  de  BrantefieUh-" 
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''  Presently,  perhaps,  when  I  ring,"  said  Lady  6^ 
Brantefield,  **and  you,  Nancy  Fowler,  may  come  back 
yourself  with  my  treble  ruffles:  Ate.  Harrington,  I  know, 
will  have  the  goodness  to  permit.  1  keep  her  as  much 
under  my  own  eye,  and  suffer  her  to  be  as  much  even 
in  the  room  with  me  as  possible,*'  added  Lady  de  Brante- 
field, as  Nancy  left  the  room ;  "  for  she  is  a  young  per- 
son quite  out  of  the  common  line,  and  her  mother  ia«— 
but  you  first  re^*ommended  her  to  me,  Mrs.  HarringtoOt 
I  remember. •• 

**  The  moat  faithfulcreature  T  said  my  mother,  in  the 
very  tone  I  had  heard  it  pronounced  twenty  years  before. 

]  was  carried  back  so  far,  so  forcibly,  and  so  sud- 
denly, that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  recover 
myself  sufliciently  to  recollect  what  was  the  order  of 
the  day;  hut  no  matter — my  mother  passed  on  quite 
easily  to  the  Jewels,  and  my  silence  was  convenient,  and 
had  an  air  of  perfect  deference  for  Lady  de  Brantefield's 
long  story  of  Sir  Josseline's  ring,  now  told  over,  I  be- 
lieve, for  the  ninety-ninth  time  this  season.  She  ended 
where  she  began,  with  the  conviction  that,  if  the  secre- 
tary of  state  would,  as  he  ought,  on  such  an  occasion* 
grant  a  general  search-warrant,  as  she  was  informed  had 
been  done  for  papers  and  things  of  much  less  value,  her 
ring  Vould  be  found  in  that  Jacob's  possession — that 
Jacob,  of  whom  she  had  a  very  bad  opinion ! 

I  took  the  matter  up  as  quietly  as  was  in  my  nature, 
and  did  not  begin  with  a  panegyric  on  my  friend  Jacob, 
but  simply  asked  what  reason  her  ladyship  had  for  her 
very  bad  opinion  of  him. 

Too  good  reason,  her  ladyship  emphatically  said :  she 
had  heard  her  son.  Lord  Mowbray,  express  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  him. 

*  Lord  Mowbray  had  known  this  Jacob,  she .  believed, 
when  a  boy,  and  afterward  when  a  man,  at  Gibraltar, 
and  had  always  thought  ill  of  him.  Lord  Mowbray  had 
said  that  Jacob  was  avaricious  and  revengeful ;  as  you 
know  Jews  always  are,  added  her  ladyship. 

I  wondered  she  had  trusted  her  jewels,  then,  in  such 
hands. 

There,  she  owned,  she  had  for  once  been  wrong- 
overruled  by  others — by  her  daughter,  Lady  Anne,  who 
said  the  jewels  could  be  more  fashionably  set  at  Ma- 
nessa's  than  anywhere  else. 

She  had  never  acted  against  her  own  judgment  in  her 
ifey  without  lisoentiug  of  it    Another  circttmstance^ 
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Lady  de  Brantefield  said,  prepossessed  her*  she  ownedt 
against  this  Jacob ;  he  was  from  the  very  dregs  of  the 

Eeople ;  the  son,  absolutely,  of  an  old  clothes-man,  she 
ad  been  informed.  What  could  be  expected  from  such 
a  person,  when  temptation  came  in  his  way  ?  and  could 
we  trust  to  any  thing  such  a  low  sort  of  person  would  say  ! 

Lady  Anne  Mowbray,  before  1  had  time  to  answer, 
entered,  dressed  for  the  ball,  with  her  jewels  in  full 
blaze,  and  for  some  time  there  was  a  suspension  of  all 
hope  of  coming  to  any  thing  like  common  sense.  When 
her  mother  appealed  to  her  about  Jacob,  Lady  Anne  pro* 
tested  she  took  a  horrid  dislike  to  his  face  the  moment 
she  saw  him ;  she  thought  he  had  a  shocking  Jewish 
sort  of  countenance,  and  she  was  positive  he  would 
swear  falsely,  because  he  was  ready  to  swear  that  her 
mamma  had  the  ring  on  her  finger  when  she  got  into 
the  carriage — now  Lady  Anne  was  clear  she  hsul  not. 

**  Has  your  ladyship,"  I  asked,  ^  any  particular  reason 
for  remembering  this  fact  r* 

*'  O  yes !  several  very  particular  reasons." 

There  is  sometimes  wisdom  in  listening  to  a  fool's 
reasons ;  for  ten  to  one  that  the  reasons  will  prove  the 
contrary  to  what  they  are  broug^ht  to  support,  or  will  at 
least  bring  out  some  fact,  the  distant  bearing  of  which 
on  the  point  of  question  the  fool  does  not  perceive.  But 
when  two  fools  pour  out  their  reasons  at  once,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  profit  even  by  their  folly.  The  mother's  au* 
thority  at  last  obtaining  precedency,  I  heard  Lady  da 
Brantefield's  cause  of  belief  first :  her  ladyship  declared 
that  she  never  wore  Sir  Josseline*s  ring  without  putting 
on  after  it  a  guard  rifig^  a  ring  which,  ^ing  tighter  than 
Sir  Josseline°s,  kept  it  safe  on  her  finger.  8he  remem* 
bered  drawing  off  the  guard  ring  when  she  took  off  Sir 
Josseline's,  and  put  that  into  Jacob's  hands ;  her  lady* 
ship  said  it  was  clear  to  her  mind  that  she  could  not 
have  put  on  Sir  Josseline's  again,  because  here  was  the 
guard  ring  on  her  %Dnmg  finger — a  finger  on  which  she 
never  in  her  Ufe  wore  it  when  she  wore  Sir  Josseline's* 
for  Sir  Josseline's  was  so  loose,  it  would  drop  off,  unless 
she  had  the  guard  on. 

'*  But  was  not  it  possible,"  I  asked,  "  that  your  lady- 
ship might  this  once  have  put  on  Sir  Josseline's  ring 
without  recollecting  the  guard  V 

No,  absolutely  impossible ;  if  Jacob  and  all  the  Jews 
upon  earth  swore  it  (who,  by-the-by>  would  swear  any 
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thinfr),  she  could  not  be  convinced  aie^nst  her  reason- 
she  knew  her  own  habits — her  private  reasons  to  her 
were  unanswerable. 

Lady  Anne's  private  reasons  to  her  were  equally  un- 
answerable ;  but  they  were  so  confused,  and  delivered 
with  so  much  volubility,  as  to  be  absolutely  unintelli- 
ffible.  All  I  could  gather  was,  that  Fowler  and  her 
daughter  Nancy  were  in  the  room  when  Lady  Anne  and 
her  mother  first  missed  the  ring— that  when  her  mother 
drew  olf  her  glove,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Bless  me,  Sir>  Jos- 
seline's  not  here !"  Lady  Anne  ran  up  to  the  dressing- 
table,  at  which  her  mother  was  standing  to  try  to  find 
the  ring,  thinking  that  her  mother  might  have  dropped  it 
in  drawing  off  her  glove ;  *'  but  it  certainly  was  not  drawn 
off  with  the  glove." 

"  But  might  not  it  be  left  in  the  glove  ?"  I  asked. 

**  Oh !  dear,  no ;  I  shook  the  glove  myself,  and  Fowler 
turned  every  finger  inside  out,  and  Nancy  moyed  every 
individual  box  upon  the  dressing-table.  We  were  all  in 
such  a  fuss,  because  you  know  mamma's  so  particular 
about  Sir  Josseline ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was 
uncommonly  anxious,  because  I  knew  if  mamma  was 
vexed  and  lost  the  ring  she  would  not  give  me  a  certain 
diamond  crpss,  that  makes  me  so  particularly  remember 
every  circumstance — and  I  was  in  such  a  flurry,  that  I 
know  I  threw  down  a  bottle  of  ether  that  was  on 
mamma's  toilet,  on  her  muff— -and  it  had  such  a  horrid 
smell !" 

The  muff!  I  asked  if  the  muff,  as  well  as  the  glove, 
had  been  searched  carefully. 

**  La !  to  be  sure— I  suppose  so — of  course  it  was 
shaken,  as  every  thing  else  m  the  room  was,  a  hundred 
times  over:  the  toilet  and  mamma's  petticoats  even, 
and  cloak,  and  gloves,  as  I  told  you." 

**  Yes,  but  the  muff,  did  your  ladyship  examine  it 
yourself  1" 

"  Did  1  examine  it  1  I  don't  recollect.  No,  indeed — 
after  the  ether,  how  could  I  touch  it,  you  know ;  but 
of  course  it  was  shaken,  it  was  examined,  I  am  sure ;  but 
really  I  know  nothing  about  it — but  this,  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  in  it,  the  ring  I  mean,  because  mamma  had 
her  glove  on." 

1  requested  permission  to  see  the  muff. 

**  Oh  mamma  was  forced  to  give  it  away,  because  of 
the  horrid  smell— she  bid  Fowler  take  it  out  of  the  room 
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that  minute,  and  never  let  it  come  near  her  again ;  but 
if  you  want  to  see  it,  ring  for  Fowler :  you  can  examine 
it  as  much  as  you  please ;  depend  upon  it,  the  ring*a  no 
more  there  than  I  am — send  for  Fowler  and  Nancy«  and 
tbey  can'  tell  you  bow  we  shoofL  every  thing  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  ring^s  gone,  and  so  am  I,  for  Colonel  Top- 
hani*8  waiting,  and  I  must  lead  off." 

And  away  her  ladyship  tripped,  flirting  her  perfumed 
fan  as  she  went.  Persisting  in  my  wish  ti>  see  the  muff^ 
Lady  de  Brantefield  desired  me  to  ring  for  Fowler. 

Her  ladyship  wondered,  she  said,  how  I  could,  after 
the  reasons  she  had  given  me  for  her  being  moraDy 
certain  that  she  had  left  the  ring  with  Jacob,  and  after 
Lady  Anne  had  justly  remarked  that  the  ring  could  not 
get  through  her  glove,  entertain  a  hope  of  finding  it  in 
such  a  ridiculous  place  as  a  muff.  But,  since  I  was  so 
possessed  with  this  idea,  the  muff  should  be  produced— 
there  was  nothing  like  ocular  demonstration  in  these 
cases,  except  internal  conviction :  "  Did  you  ring,  Mr. 
Harringtorn  1" 
"  1  did." 

And  Miss  Nancy,  with  the  treble  ruffles  in  her  hand, 
now  appeared. 

''Tis  your  mother,  child,  1  want,''  said  Lady  de 
Brantefiefd. 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  she  is  only  just  finished  assisting  to 
lay  out  the  ball  supper." 
"  But  I  want  her— directly." 
**  Certainly,  my  lady,  directly." 
"And  bid  her  bring — "  A  whisper  from  me  to  my 
mother,  and  from  my  mother  to  her  ladyship,  failed  oC 
effect :  after  turning  half-round,  as  if  to  ask  me  what  I 
Bald— a  look  which  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  Miss  Nancy 
"^her  ladyship  finished  her  sentence — "  And  tell  Fowler 
Hesire  she  will  bring  me  the  muff  that  I  gave  her  last 
week  the  day  I  lost  my  ring." 

This  message  would'immediately  put  Fowler  upon  her 
C^ard,  and  I  was  at  first  sorry  that  it  had  been  so 
forded;  but  I  recollected  having  hear(}  an  eminent 
judge,  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  experience,  say,  that 
^t  he  were  called  upon  to  form  a  judgment  of  any 
character,  or  to  discover  the  truth  in  any  case,  he  would 
rather  that  the  persons  whom  he  was  to  examine  were 
Previously  put  on  their  guard  than  that  they  were  not ; 
l*^'  that  he  should  know,  by  what  they  guarded,  of  what 
«ev  were  airaid. 
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Fowler  appeared — twenty  years  had  so  changed  her 
face  and  6^re  thnt  the  sight  of  her  did  not  immediately 
shock  me  as  I  feared  it  would.  The  daughter,  who,  I 
suppose,  more  nearly  resembled  what  her  mother  had 
been  at  the  time  I  had  known  her,  was,  of  the  two,  the 
roost  disagreeable  to  my  sight  and  feelings.  Fowler^s 
voice  WHS  altered  by  the  loss  of  a  tooth ;  and  it  was  even 
by  this  change  less  odious  to  my  ear.  The  daughter's 
voice  I  could  scarcely  endure.  I  was  somewhat  relieved 
from  the  fear  of  being  prejudiced  against  Fowler  by  the 
perception  of  this  change  in  her :  and  while  she  was 
paying  her  compliments,  I  endeavoured  to  fortify  the 
fesolution  1  had  made  to  judge  of  her  with  perfect  im- 
partiality. Her  delight  at  seeing  me,  however,  I  could 
not  believe  to  be  sincere ;  and  the  reiterated  repetition 
of  her  sorrow  for  her  never  having  been  able  to  get  a 
sight  of  me  before,  I  thought  ill-judged :  but  no  matter ; 
many  people  make  these  sort  of  unmeaning  speeches. 
If  I  had  suffered  my  imagination  to  act,  I  should  have 
fancied  that  under  a  sort  of  prepared  composure  there 
>vas  constraint  and  alarm  in  her  look  as  she  spoke  to 
me.  I  thought  she  trembled ;  but  I  resolved  not  to  be 
prejudiced — and  this  I  repeated  to  myself  many  times. 

*'  Well,  Fowler,  but  the  muff,"  said  Lady  de  Brante- 
field. 

"  The  muff— oh!  dear,  my  lady,  I'm  so  sorry  I  canM 
have  it  for  you — it's  not  in  the  house  nowhere — 1  parted 
with  it  out  of  hand  directly  upon  your  saying,  my  lady, 
that  you  desired  it  might  never  be  suffered  to  come  nigh 

Sour  ladyship  again.  Then,  says  I  to  myself,  since  my 
idy  can't  abide  the  smell,  I  can't  never  wear  it,  which 
it  would  have  been  my  pride  to  do ;  so  I  thought  I  could 
never  get  it  fast  enough  out  of  the  house." 

"  And.  what  did  you  do  with  it  ?" 

**  I  made  a  present  of  it,  my  lady,  to  poor  Mrs.  Baxter, 
Tohn  Dutton's  sister,  my  lady,  who  was  always  so  much 
attached  to  the  family,  and  would  have  a  regard  for  even 
the  smallest  relic,  vestige,  or  vestment,  I  knew,  above 
all  things  in  nature,  poor  old  soul ! — she  has,  what  with 
the  rheumatic  pains,  and  one  thing  or  another,  lost  the 
Bse  of  her  right  arm,  so  it  was  particularly  agreeable  and 
appropriate-^iand  she  kissed  the  muff-«oh !  my  lad|r,  Fm 
fiure  I  only  wish  your  ladyship  could  have  witnessed  the 
poor  souPs  veneration." 

In  reply  to  a  question  which  made  my  mother  aak 
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was  wife  to  a  pawnbroker  in  Swallow-street,  Fowler 
added,  **  If  my  lady  wished  any  way  for  the  oiufT,  I  can 
gtt  it  to-morrow  morning  bybreauast,  or  by  the  tftie 
fou^s  upf  my  lady-" 

**  Very  well,  very  weU,  that  will  do,  I  suppose,  win  it 
not,  Mr.  Harrington  V 

I  bowed,  and  said  not  a  word  more — ^Fowler,  J  saw,  was 
glad  to  get  rid  of  the  subject,  and  to  go  on  to  the  treble 
rallies,  Oft  which  while  she  and  my  mother  and  Lady  de 
Brantefield  were  descanting,  I  made  my  exit,  and  went 
to  die  ball-room. 

I  found  Lady  Amie  Mowbray-^talked  nonsense  to  her 
ladyvhip  for  a  marter  of  an  hour-^nd  at  last,  t^opos 
to  her  perfumed  fan,  I  bronght  in  the  old  muff  with  the 
horrid  smell  on  purpose  to  obtain  a  full  description  of  it. 

She  told  me  that  it  was  a  gray'  fox-skin,  lined  with 
scariet ;  that  it  had  great  pompadonr-coloured  knots  at 
each  end,  and  that  it  was  altogether  hideous.  Lady  Anne 
declared  that  she  was  heartily  glad  it  would  never  shock 
her  eyes  more. 

It  was  now  just  nine  o^dook ;  people  then  kept  better 
hours  than  thev  do  at  present ;  I  was  afraid  that  all  tiie 
shops  would  be  shut;  but  I  recollected  that  pawn- 
brokers' shops  were  usually  kept  open  late.  I  lost  no 
time  in  pursuing  qiy  object. 

I  took  a  haclmey-^oach,  bribed  the  coachman  to  drive 
very  fast  to  Mr.  Manessa-^found  Manessa  and  Jacpb 
poiag  to  bed-^fileepy-— but  at  sight  of  me  Jacob  was  alert 
m  an  instant,  and  joyfully  ready  to  go  with  me  imme- 
diately to  Baxter,  the  pawnbroker's. 

I  made  Jacob  furnish  me  with  an  old  surtout  and 
slouched  hat,  desiring  to  look  as' shabby  as  possible,  that 
the  pawnbroker  might  take  me  for  one  of  his  usual 
nightly  customers,  and  might  not  be  alarmed  at  the  sight 
of  a  gentleman. 

''That  wohU  do  yet,  Mr.  Harrington,^'  said  Jacob, 
when  I  had  equipped  myself  in  the  old  hat  and  coat* 
"  Mr.  Baxter  will  see  the  look  of  a  gentleman  through 
all  that.  It  is  not  the  shabby  coat  that  will  make  the 
gentleman  look  shabby,  no  more  than  the  fine  coat  can 
ever  make  thi  ehttbhy  look  like  the  gentleman.  The 
pawnbroker,  who  is  used  to  observe  and  find  out  a^ 
manner  of  people,  will  know  that  as  well  as  I-— but  now 
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you  shall  see  how  well  at  one  stroke  I  will  disguise  the 

gentleman.*' 

Jacob  then  twisted  a  dirty  silk  handkerchief  round  my 
throat,  and  this  did.  the  business  so  completely  that  1 
defied  the  pawnbroker  and  all  his  penetration. 

We  drove  as  fast  as  we  could  to  Swallow-street— 
dismissed  our  hackney-coach,  and  walked  up  to  the  pawn- 
broker's. 

Light  in  the  shop  !-^all  alive  !-*-^nd  business  going  on. 
The  shop  was  so  full  of  people  that  we  stood  for  some 
minutes  unnoticed. 

We  had  leisure  to  look  about  us,  as  we  had  previously 
agreed  to  do,  for  Lady  de  Brantefield's  mu£f. 

I  had  a  suspicion  that,  notwithstanding  the  veneration 
with  which  it  had  been  said  to  be  treated,  it  might  have 
come  to  the  common  lot  of  cast  clothes. 

Jacob  at  One  side,  and  t  at  the  other,  ^ook  a  careful 
survey  of  the  multifarious  contents  of  tHe  shop ;  of  aU 
that  hung  from  the  ceiling;  and  all  that  was  piled  on  the 
shelves ;  and  all  that  lay  huddled  in  comers,  or  crammed 
into  dark  recesse.s. 

In  one  of  the  darkest  and  most  ignominious  of  these, 
beneath  a  heap  of  sailors'  old  jackets  and  trousers,  I 
espied  a  knot  of  pompadour  riband.  I  hooked  it  out  a 
little  with  the  stick  I  had  in^my  hand ;  but  Jacob  stopped 
me,  and  called  to  the  shop-boy,  who  nOw  had  his  eye 
upon  us,  and  with  |iim  we  began  to  bargain  hard  for  some 
of  the  old  clothes  that  lay  tipon  the  muff.  f 

The  shop-boy  lifted  them  up,  to  display  their  merits,  by 
the  dimness  of  the  candle-light,  and,  as  he  raised  them 
up,  there  appeared  beneath  the  gray  fox-skin  with  its 
scarlet  lining  and  pompadour  knots,  the  Lady  de  Brante- 
field's  much  venerated  muff. 

I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  seizing  upon  it  that  mo- 
ment,  but  Jacob  again  restrained  me. 

He  went  on  talking  about  the  sailors'  jackets,  for 
which  we  had  been  in  treaty ;  and  he  insisted  upon 
having  the  old  muff  into  the  bargain.  It  actually  was 
at  last  thrown  in  as  a  makeweight. 

Had  she  been  witness  to  this  bargain,  I  believe  Lady 
de  Brantefield  would  have  dropped  down  in  a  swoon. 

The  moment  Itgot  possession  of  it,  I  turned  it  inside 
out — there  were  several  small  rents  in  the  lining— but 
one  in  particular  had  obviously  been  cut  open  with  sci»> 
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■ors.  The  shop-boy,  who  thought  I  was  pointing  out 
the  rents  to  disparage  my  purchase,  assured  me  that 
any  woman,  clever  at  her  needle,  would  with  half  a 
doien  stitches  sew  all  up,  and  make  the  muff  as  good 

r'n  as  new.  Jacob  desired  the  boy  to  show  him  some 
seals,  rings,  and  trinkets,  fit  for  a  pedier  to  carry 
into  the  country ;  Jacob  was,  for  this  purpose,  sent  to 
the  most  respectaUe  place  at  the  counter,  and  promoted 
to  the  honour  of  dealing  face  to  f-ice  with  Mr.  Baxter 
himself:  drawers,  which  had  before  been  invisible, 
were  now  produced ;  and  1  stood  by  while  Jacob  looked 
over  all  the  new  and  old  trinkets,  l  was  much  surprised 
by  the  richness  and  value  of  various  brooches,  picture- 
settings,  watches,  and  rings  which  had  come  to  this 
fate:  at  last,  in  a  drawer  with  many  valuabUs^  which 
Mr.  Baxter  told  us  that  some  great  man^s  mistress  had, 
last  week,  been  obliged  to  leave  with  him,  Jacob  and  I, 
at  the  same  moment,  saw  "  the  splendour  of  the  topaz^ — 
Lady  de  Brantefield's  inestimable  ring !  1  must  do  my- 
self the  justice  to  say  that  I  behaved  mcomparably  well 
—did  not  make  a  single  exclamation,  though  1  was  sure  it 
was  the  identical  ring  the  moment  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  topa»-*iind  though  a  glance  from  Jacob  convinced 
me  I  was  right.  I  said  I  could  wait  no  longer,  but  woukl 
call  again  for  him  in  half  an  hour's  time.  This  was  what 
we  had  agreed  upon  beforehand  should  be  the  signal  for 
my  summoning  a  Bow-street  officer,  whom  Mr.  Manessa 
had  in  readiness.  Jacob  identified  and  swore  to  the 
property — Mr.  Baxter  was  seized.  He  protested  he  did 
not  know  the  ring  was  stolen  goods — ^he  could  not  recol- 
lect who  had  sold  it  to  him ;  but  when  we  mentioned 
Fowler^s  name,  he  grew  pale,  was  disconcerted,  and  not 
knowing  how  much  or  how  little  we  knew,  decided  at 
once  to  ^et  out  of  the  scrape  himself  by  giving  her  up, 
and  turmn^  evidence  against  her.  He  stated  that  she 
had  found  it  in  the  old  muff,  but  that  he  never  knew  that 
this  muff  had  belonged  to  Lady  de  Brantefield.  Mrs. 
Fowler  had  assured  him  that  it  had  been  left  to  her  along 
with  the  wardrobe  of  a  lady  with  whom  she  had  formerly 
lived. 

As  soon  as  Baxter  had  told  all  the  lies  he  chose  to  in- 
vent, and  confessed  as  much  of  the  truth  as  he  thought 
would  serve  his  purpose,  his  deposition  was  taken  and 
sworn  to.    This  was  all  that  could  then  be  done,  as  it 
-  was  near  twelve  o'clock 

19 
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Poor  Jaeob*8  jor  at  having  hw  innocenoe  proved*  vni 
at  being  relieved  irocn  the  fear  of  injuring  the  credit  of 
hia  maater's  house,  raiaed  his  spirite  higojer  than  I  ever 
aaw  them  in  my  life  before.  But  atill  his  joy  and  grali- 
tade  were  more  shown  by  looks  than  words.  He  thfuiked 
me  once,  and  but  once«  warmlv  and  atrongly. 

'^  Ah !  Bfr.  Harrington,'*  aaid  be,  *'  from  the  time  yon 
were  Muster  Harrington  at  achool«  yon  were  ay  bent 
friendr-alwaya  my  friend  in  most  ne«d«**-l  troated  in 
you,  and  still  I  hoped  !*-boped  that  tho  truth  would  irtaod, 
and  the  lie  lall.    See  at'last  our  Hebrew  proverb 
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Tm  next  moning,  before  I  left  my  JBoom  to  go  down 
to  breakfast,  my  servant  iold  me  that  Ladyde  Brante- 
field'a  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Fowler,  begged  to  apeaJn  to 
me-Hihe  had  been  eome  aome  time.  I  w«nt  mto  tof 
mother'a  dressing-room,  wheee  she  was  waiting  alone. 
I  could  not  bear  to  lix  my  ejrea  upon  her ;  I  ^vanced 
towards  her,  wishing,  as  I  believe  I  said  aloud,  that  ahe 
had  spared  roe  the  pain  of  this  interview.  I  wailed  in 
aileuce  for  her  to  speak,  but  she  did  not  aay  a  wordr-J 
heard  the  unhappy  woman  sobbing  violently.  Suddenly 
she  took  her  handkerchief  from  before  her  face,  and  Mr 
sobs  ceasing,  she  exclaimed,  ^*  I  know  you  hate  me,  Mr. 
Harrington,  and  you  have  reason  to  hate  me-*-more-^ 
much  more  than  you  know  of!  But  Lord  Mowbray  is 
the  most  to  blame/' 

I  atood  in  astonishment.  I  conceived  either  that  the 
woman  was  out  of  her  senses,  or  that  i^  had  lormed 
the  not  unprecedented  design  of  affecting  inaaaity,  in 
hope  ot  escaping  the  punishment  of  guilt:  aha  threw 
herself  at  my  feet^^^he  would  have  cbiaped  my  knees, 
but  1  started  back  from  her  insufferable  touch ;  provoked 
by  this,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  threatening  tone,  ^*  l^e 
care,  air !— *The  secret  is  still  in  my  power.*' 

Then  observing,  I  believe,  that  her  threat  made  no 
Impresaioa,  her  tone  changed  again  to  the  whine  of 
aupplicatipn. 
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*'0h,  Mr.  Harrington,  ir  I  could  hope  for  your  for- 
giveness,  I  could  reveal  such  a  secret — ^a  secret  that  so 
eoRcems  you  !** 

1  retreated,  saying  that  I  would  not  hear  any  secret 
fiom  her.  But  I  stopped,  and  was  fixed  to  the  spot, 
when  she  added  under  her  breath,  the  name  of  Mon- 
tenero.  Then,  in  a  hypocritical  voice,  she  went  on— 
•  **  Oh>  Mr.  Harrington  !— Ob,  sir,  I  have  been  a  great 
sinner!  led  on— led'  on  by  them  that  was  worse  than 
myself;  but  if  you  wiU  plead  for  me  with  my  lady,  and 
prevail  upon  her  not  to  bring  me  to  public  shame  about 
this  unfortunate  affair  of  the  ring,  I  will  confesd  all  to 
you— I  will  throw  myself  on  your  mercy.  I  will  quit 
the  country,  if  you  will  prevail  on  my  lady — ^to  let  my 
daughter's  marriage  go  on,  and  not  to  turn  her  out  of 
favorar."  ' 

1  refused  to  make  any  terms ;  but  my  mother,  whose 
curiositv  could  refrain  no  longer,  burst  into  the  room ; 
and  to  her  Fowler  did  not  plead  in  vain.  Shocked  as 
she  was  with  the  detection  of  this  woraan>  fraud,  my 
mother  was  so  eaffer  to  learn  the  secret  concerning  nie, 
that  she  promised  to  obtain  a  pardon  from  Lady  de 
itointefield  for  the  delinquent,  if  she  would  immediately 
communicate  the  secret.    I  left  the  room. 

1  met.  my  father  with  letters  and  newspapers  in  his 
hand.  He  looked  in  consternation,  and  beckoned  to  me 
t0  follow  him  into  his  own  room. 

^  I  was  just  ffoing  in  search  of  you,  Harrington,''  said 
he :  **  here's  a  devil  of  a  stroke  for  your  mother's  friend, 
Lady  de  Brantefield." 

*' The  loss  of  her  jewels,  do  you  mean,  sir  V  said  1 : 
**  they  are  found." 

''Jewels !*'  said  my  father ;  ''  I  don't  know  what  you 
wte  talking  of." 

**  1  don't  know  then  what  you  mean,  sir,"  said  I. 

^  No,  to  be  sure  you  do  not,  how  could  you  ?  for  the 
news  is  but  this  instant  come— -in  this  letter  which  t 
was  carrying  to  you — which  is  addressed  to  you,  as  I 
found  when.i  got  to  the  middle  of  it.  I  beg^your  par- 
don for  opening  it.  Stay,  stay«-this  is  not  the  right 
letter." 

My  father  seemed  much  hurried,  and  looked  over  his 

Sarcel  of  letters,  while  he  went  on,  saying,  **  This  is 
ireoted  to  William  Harrington^  instead  of  William  Har- 
sogtpn  HairingtOB;    Never  mind  about  that  now,  only 
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I  don^t  like  to  open  letters  that  don^t  belong  to 
here  it  is — ^rua  your  eve  over  it  as  fast  as  ypu  can,  and 
tell  me — for  1  stopped,  as  soon  as  I  saw  it  was  not  to 
me-^di  me  how  it  is  with  Mowbray-*-!  never  Uluad  the 
fellow,  nor  his  mother  either;  but  one  can't  help  pUyii^ 
'-and  beiuff  shocked-^-shocked  indeed  I  was,'  the  momeiot 
I  read  the  Tetter.'' 

The  letter,  which  appeared  to  have  been  writteji  in 
^at  perturbatioB,  ana  at  two  or  three  difTeren^  timet, 
with  different  inks,  was  from  a  t^rotber  officer  of  Lord 
Mowbray's.    It  began  in  a  tolerably  composedand  legible 
hand,  with  an  account  of  a  duel,  in  whipb  the  writer  of 
the  ktter  said  th«t  he  had  been  second  to  Lord  Mow- 
bray.   His  lordship  had  been  wounded,  but  it  was  hoped 
he  woidd  do  well.    Then  came  the  particulars  of  the 
duel,  which  the  second  stated,  of  course,  as  advan- 
tageously for  himself  and  his  principal  as  he  could ;  but 
.even  by  his  own  statement  it  appeared  that  L<Mrd  Mow- 
bray had  been  the  aggressor;  that  he  had  been  intetn- 
perate ;  an(},  in  short,  entirely  in  tSie  wrong :  the  person 
with  whom  he  fought  was  k  young  officer,  who  had  been 
his  schoolfellow :  the  dispute  had  begun  9d)out  sonae' 
trivial  old  school  quarrel,  on  the  most  nonsensical  sub- 
ject ;  something  about  a  Jew  boy  of  the  name  of  Jaco^, 
and  a  pencil-case ;  the  young  gentleman  had  appealed 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  HarringUm,  whom  he  had  lately 
met  on  a  fishing-party,  and  who,  be  said,  had  a  pesfect 
recollection  of  the  circumstance.    Lord  Mowbray  grew 
angry ;  and  in  the  heat  of  contradiction,  which,  as  his 
second  said,  his  lordship  could  never  bear,  he  gave  his 
opponent  the  lie  direct.    A  duel  was  the  necessary  con- 
sequence.   Lord  Mowbray  insisted  on  their  firing  across 
the  table:   his  o^MMient  was  compelled  to  it.    They 
fired,  as  it  was  agreed,  at  the  same  instant :  Lord  Mow- 
bray fell.    So  far  was  written  while  the  suigeon  was 
with  his  patient.    Afterward,  the  letter  went  <m  in  a 
move  Gonrased  manner.    The  surgeon  begged  that  Loid 
Mowbray's  friends  might  be  infbraied,  to  prepare  them 
lor  the  event ;  but  etili  there  were  hopes.    Lord  Mow- 
Inray  had  beguA  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hanrinffton,  bat 
could  not  go  on — had  torn  it  to  bits — and  had  desired 
the  writer  of  the  present  letter  to  say,  **  that  he  could 
not  go  out  of  the  worid  easy  without  his  forgiveness-*- 
to  refer  him  to  a  woman  of  tke  name  of  Fowler  for  ex- 
planatton-^  wailing^Mudr-a  housdcfper  new,  in  inb 


WBC^f%  fenfly.    liOid  Mowbray  assiired  Mr.  H^nuig- 
km  that  he  did  not  mean  to  have  carried  the  jest  (th9 
^0tdJ9H  scratched  out),  the  thing  further  than  to  show 
him  his  power  to  break  off  matters,  if  he  pleased— but, 
tie  now  repented." 

This  dictated  part  of  the  letter  was  so  confused,  and 
so  much  Uke  the  delirium  of  a  mau  in  a  fever,  that  I 
0lKM2ld  certaiidy  have  concluded  it  to  be  without  real 
meaning,  had  it  not  coincided  with  the  words  which 
Fowler  had  said  to  me.  On  turmi^  over  the  page,  1 
saw  a  postscript-— XiOrd  Mowbray,  at  two  o'clock  Jha$ 
jnoxaing,  h^  expired.  His  brother  officer  gave  no  par- 
ticulars, and  expressed  little  regret,  but  begged  me  tp 
represent  the  affair  properly;  and  added  something 
^hout  the  lieutenant-colonelcy,  which  was  blotted  so 
maeb,  either  purposely  or  accidentally,  that  I  could  not 
read  it. 

My  father,  who  was  ^  truly  humane  man,  was  exce«' 
siTefy  ehocked  by  the  letter;  and  at  first,  so  roudi  en- 
crossed  by  the  account  of  the  inanner  of  the  young  man> 
oeath,  and  by  the  idea  of  the  shock  and  distress  of  tho 
mother  and'  sister,  that  he  scarcely  adverted  to  the  unr 
intelligible  messages  to  me.  He  observed,  indeed,  that 
the  writer  of  the  letter  seemed  to  be  a  fool,  and  to  Jiave 
very  little  feelipg.  We  agreed  that  my  mother  w9S  th^ 
Attest  person  to  break  the  matter  to  poor  Xedy  de  Brantor 
•AM.  If  my  mother  should  not  feel  herself  ejual,  to  tb^ 
task,  my  father  said  he  would  undertake  it  hixQselt 
Plough  he  had  rather  have  a  tooth  puUed  put  than  go 
through  it.    . 

We  went  toeetber  to  oiy  mother.  We  found  her  ip 
hysterics,  and  Fowler  beside  her/  my  mother,  the  mo- 
ment she  saw  us,  reooveI|^d  mw^  recollection,  and 
pushing  Fowler  from  her  wrth  both  her  bands,  sha 
cried,  *'  Take  her  away*^*  ^^  M  3igh^^-Put  of  my 

aight.*'  / 

I  took  the  harUhon^^f om  Fowler,  and  bade  her  leaY^ 

the  room ;  ordmo^^^<^'  ^  ^'  P^'^  ^^^  to  leave  the 
house.  I 

'*  Why  did  vf^  tell  Mrs.  Harrington  so  suddenly,  Bf  rs. 
Fowler,^*  myiather  began,  suppoaii^  that  my  mother^ 
hyvterica^'^^  the  consequence  of  haviiu^  been  told*  top 
suddei]^»  the  news  of  liOrd  Mowbray^s  death. 

««r  did  not  tell  her,  w;  I  uaver  uttered n  sentcoice  of 
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In  her  confusion,  the  woman  betrayed  her  knowledge 
of  the  circumstance,  though  on  her  first  speaking  to  me 
she  had  not  mentioned  it.  While  I  assisted  and  soothed 
my  mother,  I  heard  my  father  questioning  her.  *'  She 
heard  the  news  that  morning,  early,  in  a  letter  from  Lord 
Mowbray^s  gentleman— had  not  yet  had  the  heart  to 
mention  it  to  her  lady— believed  she  had  given  a  hint  of 
it  to  Lady  Anne— was  indeed  so  flurried,  and  still  was 
"  so  flurried— " 

My  father,  perceiving  that  Fowler  did  not  know  what 

she  was  saying,  good-naturedly  attributed  her  confusion 

0  her  sorrow  for  her  ladies ;  and  did  not  wonder,  he 

said,  she  was  flurried :  he  was  not  nervous,  but  it  had 

given  him  a  shock.    "  Sit  doWn,  pqor  Fowler." 

The  words  caught  my  mother's  ear,  who  had  now 
recovered  her  recollection  completely;  and  with  an 
effort  which  I  had  never  before  seen  her  make,  to  com- 
mand her  own  feelings — an  eflbrt  for  which  I  thank  her, 
as  I  knew  it  arose  from  her  strong  affection  for  me,  she 
calmly  said,  ^*  1  will  bear  that  woman — ^that  fiend,  in  my 
siffht,  a  few  minutes  longer,  for  your  sake,  Harrington, 
till  her  confession  be  put  m  writing  and  signed :  this  wiU, 
I  suppose,  be  necessary." 

^U  desire  to  know,  directly,  what  all  this  means!" 
said  my  father,  speaking  in  a  certain  repressed  tone, 
whic>i  we  and  which  Fowler  knew  to  be  the  symptom 
of  hislaeing  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  into  violent 
anger. 

"Oh!  sb,"  said  Fowler,  "I  have  been  a  very  sad 
sinner ;  but  indeed  I  was  not  so  much  to  blame  as  them, 
that  knew  better,  and  ought  to  know  better— that  bribed 
and  deceived  me,  ^d  lured  me  by  promises  to  do  that 
—to  say  that— but  indood  I  was  made  to  believe  it  was 
all  to  end  in  no  harm — eUy  a  jest.*' 

«  A  jest !  Oh,  wretch !''  u-ied  my  mother. 

« I  was  a  wretch,  indeed,  n<i'am ;  but  Lord  Mowbray 
was,  youUl  allow,  the  wickedesv** 

"  And  at  the  moment  he  is  dea&,»  said  my  father, ''  h 
this  a  time — " 

Fowler,  terrified  to  her  inmost  covard  soul  at  the 
eight  of  the  powerful  indignation  which  a^ioeared  in  my 
'  father's  eyes,  made  an  attempt  to  throw  htwself  at  h» 
feet,  but  he  caught  strong  hold  of  her  arm. 

**TeU  me  the  plain  fact  at  once,  woman.** 

Now  jBha  literally  cxwld  not  speak ;  sbe  knew  niy 
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^ilher  was  violent,  and  dreaded  lest  what  ske  had  to  ssr 
should  incense  him  beyond  all  bonndi.      ' 

My  mother  rose,  and  said  that  she  w4Mild  tell  the 
plain  fact 

Fowler,  still  more  ^aid  that  my  mother  sboaU  tefl 
it-ias  she  thought,  I  suppose,  she  «ould  soflan  it  best 
lierself— interposed,  saying,  "  SUr,  if  you  will  ti?e  me  « 
jnoment's  time  for  recollection,  air,  I  will  tell  all.  Dear 
•ir,  if  one  had  committed  murder,  and  was  going  to  be 
nut  to  death,  one  should  have  that  much  mercy  sfaown^ 
tiard  to  be  condemned  unheard." 

My  father  let  go  her  arm  from  his  stvcmg  grasp,  and 
sat  down,  resolved  to  be  patient.  It  was  just,  he  said, 
that  she,  tbut  evety  human  creature  should  be  heavd 
before  they  were  condemned. 

When  she  came  to  the  facts,  I  was  bo  much  interested 
that  I  cannot  recollect  the  exact  .words  in  which  the 
aecount  was  given ;  but  this  was  the  substance.  Loid 
Mowbray,  when  refused  by  Miss'Montenero,  had  sworn 
that  he  woidd  be  revenged  on  her,  and  .on  me.  Indeed, 
Irom  our  first  acquaintance  with  her,  he  had  secretly 
determined  to  supplant  me ;  ani  a  circumaftaiice  soon 
occurred  which  served  to  suggest  the  means.  He  hid 
once  heard  Miss  Montenero  express  strongly  her  Cerrof 
at  aeeing  an  insane  person— her  honor  at  the  idea  ol  a 
marriage  which  a  young  friend  of  hers  had  made  with  « 
man  who  was  subject  to  fit»of  insanity.  Upon  this  hint 
Mowbray  set  to  work.  BellMre  he  opmied  his  sehftme 
to  Fowler,  he  found  how  he  could  bribe  her,  as  he  thought, 
effectually,  and  secure  her  secrecy  by  making  her  as 
accomplice.  Fowler  had  a  mind  to  marry  her  daughter 
to  a  certain  apothecary,  who,  though  many  years  older 
than  the  girl,  and  ^aite  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  va^ 
rich,  and  would  raise  her  to  be  a  lady.  This  apothecary 
iivted  in  a  country  town  near  the  Priory ;  the  houae.  Mm 
ground  belonging  to  it,  which  the  apothecary  rented,  wm 
on  her  ladyship's  estate,  and  would  be  t^  inhentaaee 
of  Lord  Mowbray.  Ho  promised  that  he  wovdd  rsnsv 
this  lease  to  her  future  son*in-itaw,  provided  she  end  the 
apothecary  continued  to  preserve  his  good  opision.  His. 
lordship, had  often  questioned  Fowler  as  to  the  strange' 
nervous  fits  I  had  had  when  a  boy'.  He  had  repeated  all 
he  had  heard  reported ;  and  certainly  exaggerated  stories 
in  abundance  had,  at  the  time,  been  circulated.  Lord 
Mowbray  affirmed  that  most  people  were  of  ooinion  it 
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was  imamty.    Fowler  admitted  that  was  always  her 
own  opinion — Lord  Mowbray  supposed  that  was  the 
secret  reason  for  her  quitting  my  mother^s  service — ^it 
certainly  was,  though  she  was  too  delicate,  and  afraid 
at  the  time,  to  mention  it..    By  degrees  he  worked 
Fowler  partly  to  acquiesce  in  all  he  asserted,  and  to 
assert  all  he  insinuated.    The  apothecary  had  been  aa 
apprentice  to  the  London  fipothecary  who  attended  me ; 
he  had  aeen  me  often  at  the  time  I  was  at  the  worst ;  he 
had  heard  the  reports,  too,  and  he  had  heard  opinions 
of  medical  men,  and  he  was  brought  to  assert  whatever 
his  future  mother-in-law  pleased,  for  he  was  much 
in  love  with  the  youne  girl.    This  conibination  was 
formed  about  the  period  when  I  first  became  attached 
to  Miss  Montenero :  the  last  stroke  had  been  given  at 
the  time  when  Mr.  Montenero  and  Berenice  were  at 
Geheial  B— — 's,  in  Surrey.    The  generaFs  house  was 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  country  town  in  which  the 
said  apothecary  lived ;  it  was  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
the  Pnory,  where  Fowler  was  left,  at  that  time,  to  take 
eare  of  the  place.    The  apothecary  usually  attended  the 
chief  famihes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  recom- 
mended to  General  B— 'a  family.     Miss  Montenero 
had  a  slight  sore-throat,  and  no  physician  being  near^ 
this  apothecary  was  sent  for;  he  made  use  of  this 
opportunity;  spoke  of  the  friends  he  had  formerly  had 
in  London,  in* particular  of  Mr.  Harrington's  family^  for 
whom  he  expressed  much  gratitude  and  attachment; 
inquired  anxiously  and  mysteriously  about  young  Mr. 
Harrington's  state  of  health.    One  day  Miss  Montenero 
and  her  father  called  at  this  apothecary's,  to  see  some 
curious  things  that  had  been  found  in  a  Roman  bath, 
just  dug  up  in  the  county  of  Surrey.    Fowler,  who  had 
been  apprized  of  the  intended  visit,  was  found  in  the  litUe 
parlour  behind  the  shop,  talking  to  the  apothecary  about 
poor  young  Mr.  Harrington.    While  Mr.  and  Miss  Mon- 
tenero were  looking  at  the  Roman  curiosities.  Fowler 
contrived,  in  half-sentences,  to  let  out  what  she  wished 
to  be  overheard  about  that  poor  young  gentleman's 
strange  fits;  and  she  questioned  the  apothecary  whether 
they  had  come  on  ever  very  lately,  and  hoped  that,  for 
the  family's  sake,  as  well  as  his  own,  it  would  never 
break  out  pubUcly.    All  which  observations  and  qu^^a- 
iions  the  apothecary  seemed  discreetly  and  mysteriously 
to  evad^  answering.    Fowler  confessed  that  she  could 
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not  get  out  on  this  occasion  the  whole  of  what  she  had 
been  instrocted  to  say,  because  Miss  Montenero  grew 
so  pale,  they  thought  she  would  lave  dropped  on  the 
floor. 

The  apothecary  pretended  to  think  the  young  lady 
had  been  made  sick  oy  the  smell  of  the  shop.    It  passed 
off;  nothing  more  was  done  at  that  time.    Mr.  Monte> 
nero>  before  he  left  the  house,  made  inquiries  who  Fowt 
.ler  was-^leamed  that  she  had  been  w  many  years  a 
servant  in  the  Harrington  family,— children's  maid.  Her 
evidence,  and  that  of  the  apothecary  who  had  attend'ed 
me  in  my  extraordinary  iUness,  agreed ;  and  there  seemed 
no  reason  to  suspect  its  truth.    Mr.  and  Miss  Montenero 
went  with  a  party  from  General  B— — 's  to  see  Brante- 
field  Priory.    Fowler  attended  the'company  through  the 
house :  Mr.  Montenero  took  occasion  to  Question  her  most 
minutely— 4sked,  in  particular,  about  a  tapestry  room 
"—a  picture  of  Sir  Josseline  and  the  Jew— received  such 
answei^  as  Lord  Mowbray  had  prepared  Fowler  to  give : 
so  artfully  had  he  managed  that  his  interference  could 
not  be  suspected.    Fowler  pretended  to  know  scarcely 
any  thing  of  her  young  lord— 9he  had  always  lived  here 
at  the  Priory— his  lordship  hid  been  abroad— was  in  the 
army-^always  on  the  move-^id  not  know  where  he  was 
now*— probably  in  town :  ker  present  ladies  had  her  good 
word ;  but  her  heart,  sji(e  confessed,  was  always  with 
Jier  first  mistress,  MpS.  Harrington,  and  poor  Master 
Harrington— n«v«r  t^  be  nienlioned  without  a  wA— -that 
was  noted  in  her  i/istructions.    All  that  I  or  Mowbray 
had  mentioned  before  Mr.  Montenero  of  my  aversion  to 
Fowler  now  appeared  to  be  but  the  dislike  which  an 
insane  person  is  apt  to  takq  against  those  about  tbemi 
even  to  those  wko  treat  them  most  kindly.    Fowler  was 
a  good  actress,  and  she  was  well  prompted;  she  pro- 
duced, in  her  own  justification^  instructions  in  unsized 
letters  of  Lord  Mowbray's.    I  knew  his  hand,  however 
discuiscd.    She  was  directed  to  take  particular  care 
not  to  go  too  far— to  let  things  be  drawn  from  herr-to  / 
refuse  to  give  fhrther  information,  lest  she  shouM  do 
nuschief.    When  assured   that  the  Monteneros  were 
lHeiids,theh  tq  tell  eireumstanees  agreed  upon-^to  end  with 
a  promise  to  produce  a  keeper  who  had  attended  the  poor 

Cntkman  not  long  since,  who  could  ^tisfy  all  doubts, 
lid  Mowbray  noted  thai  this  must  be  promised  to  bo 
done  within  the  ensuing  month ;  something  ^bo^ I  % 
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Chip's  tailiiiji:  for  Anericft  was  seratched  ool  in  tiMM 
test  instructions. 

I  have  calmly  related  the  facts,  but  I  cannot  give  an 
idea  of  the  transports  of  passion  into  which  my  father 
burst  when  he  heard  them.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  we  could  restrain  htm  till  the  woman  had 
finished  her  confession.  Lord  Mowbray  was  dead.  His 
death,  his  penitence,  pity  for  his  family,  quenched  mv 
father's  xt^gB  a^nst  Mowbray;  all  his  fury  roee  with 
tenfold  Tiolence  against  Fowler.  It.  was  with  the  great- 
est diffloul^^  that  I  got  her  out  of  the  room  in  safety :  he 
followed,  raging ;  and  oiy  mother,  seeing  me  put  Fowler 
into  a  parlour,  and  turn  the  key  in  the  door,  began  be« 
seeching  that  I  would  not  keep  her  another  instant  in 
the  hoiwe.  1  insisted,  however,  upon  being  permitted 
to  detain  her  till  her  confession  should  be  pat  into 
writing,  or  till  Mr.  Montenero  could  hear  it  from  her 
own  lips :  I  represented  that  if  oace  she  ijuitted  the 
house  we  might  neter  see  her  again;  she  tnight  make 
her  escape  out  of  town ;  might,  for  some  new  intereett 
deny  all  she  had  said,  and  leave  me  in  as  great  diffiotil* 
ties  as  ever. 

My  father,  sudden  in.  sdrl  his  emotions,  snatched  his 
hat  from  the  hall-table,  sei»dd  his  cane,  and  declared 
he  would  that  instant  go  an^  settle  the  point  at  once 
with  Mr.  Montenero  and  the  d»ighier.  My  mother  and 
1,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  pleaded  that  it  would  be  best, 
not  to  speak  so  suddenly  as  he  {ropoeed  to  do,  espe^ 
eially  to  Berenice.  Heaven  bless  my  mother!  she  called 
her  Beremee:  this  did  not  escape  my  ear..  My  father 
let  us  take  off  his  hat,  and  carnr  away  his  cane.  He 
sat  down  and  wrote  directly  to  Air.  Montenero,  request^ 
to  see  him  immediately,  on  particular  business. 

My  mother's  carriage  was  at  the  door;  it  was  by  this 
time  the  hour  for  visiting. 

^  I  win  bring  Mr.  Monteiiero  bac)c  with  me,**  said  my 
mother,  *'for  I  am  going  to  pay  a  visit  I  shoidd  have 
paid  long  ago*-4o  Miss  Montenerb.'' 

I  kissed  my  mother's  hand  I  doo^  know  how  many 
times,  tiU  my  father  told  me  I  was  a/oo/. 

^ But^'*  tuniiag tome,  when  the  carriage  had  driven 
off,  ^  ihODkgh  I  am  delighted  that  the  obstock  will  be  rs' 
moired  on  their  part,  3ret  remember,  Harrington,  I  e^ 
go  BO  fiurther^net  an  inch,  npt  an  inch :  se^  forit^ 
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biit*.yott  know  all  I  have  said ;  by  Japiter  Ammon,  I  can- 
not eat  my  own  words !" 

"  But  you  ought  to  eat  your  own  words,  sir,"  said  I, 
featuring  to  jest,  as  I  knew  that  I  might  in  his  present 
humour,  fuid  while  his  heart  was  warmed ;  '*  your  words 
were  a  libel  upon  Jews  and  Jewesses;  and  the  most  ap- 

ropriate  and  approved  punishment  invented  for  the 

beller  is,  to  eat  his  own  words." 


El 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mr  mother  returned  almost  as  quickly  as  my  impa* 
tience  expected,  and  from  afar  I  saw  that  Mr.  Montenero 
was  in  the  carriage  with  her.  My  heart  did  certainly 
beat  violently ;  bat  I  must  not  stop  to  describe,  if  I 
could,  my  various  sensations. 

My  mother,  telling  Mr.  Montenero  all  the  time  that 
she  would  tell  him  nothing,  had  told  him  every  thing 
that  was  to  be  told :  I  was  glad  of  it — it  spared  me  the 
task  of  detailing  Lord  Mowbray's  villany.  He  had  once 
been  my  friend,  or  at  least  I  had  once  been  his ;  and  just 
after  his  death  it  was  a  painful  subject.  Besides,  on  my 
own  account,  I  was  heartily  glad  to  leave  it  to  my  father 
to  complete  what  my  mother  had  so  well  begun.  He 
spoke  with  great  vehemence.  I  stood  by,  proud  all  the 
time  to  show  Mr.  Montenero  my  calmness  and  self-pos- 
session ;  while  Fowler,  who  was  under  salutary  terror 
of  my  father,  repeated,  without  much  prevarication,  all 
the  material  parts  of  her  confession,  and  gave  up  to  him 
Lord  Mowbray's  letters.  Astonishment  and  horror  at 
the  discovery  of  such  villany  were  Mr.  Montenero's  first 
feelings ;  he  looked  at  Lord  Mowbray's  writin|(  again 
and  affain,  and  shuddered  in  silence,  as  he  cast  his  eyes 
upon  Fowler's  guilty  countenance.  We  all  were  glad 
when  she  was  dismissed. 

Mr.  Montenero  turned  to  me,  and  I  saw  tears  in  his 
eyes. 

*'  There  is  no  obstacle  between  us  now,  I  hope,"  said 
I,  eagerly  seizing  the  hand  which  he  held  out  to  me. 

Mr.  Montenero  pressed  me  in  his  arms,  with  the  a£fec- 

tion  of  a  parent. 

^  18 
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^  Heyday !  heyday  !*'  said  my  father,  in  a  tone  between 
pleasure  and  anger ;  "  do  you  at  all  know  what  you  are 
about,  Harrington  1 — remember !" 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Montenero,"  said  my  mother,  "  speak,  for 
Heaven^s  sake,  and  tell  me  that  you  are  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  shadow  of  truth.'* 

"  Nonsense  I  my  dear,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Har- 
rin^on,**  said  my  father ;  '*  to  be  sure  he  is  convinced, 
he  18  not  an  idiot — all  my  astonishment  is,  how  he  could 
ever  be  made  to  belieVe  such  a  thing !'' 

Mr.  Montenero  answered  my  mother  and  my  father 
alternately,  assuring  my  mother  that  he  was  quite  con- 
vinced, and  agreeing  with  my  father  that  he  had  been 
strangely  imposed  upon.  He  turned  again  to  me,  and  I 
believe  at  the  same  instant  the  same  recollections  oc- 
curred to  us  both ;  new  light  seemed  to  break  upon  us, 
and  we  saw  in  a  different  point  of  view  a  variety  of  past 
circumstances.  Almost  from  the  moment  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Berenice  I  could  trace  Lord  Mowbray's 
artifices.  Even  from  the  time  of  our  first  going  out 
together  at  Westminster  Abbey,  when  Mr.  Montenero 
said  he  loved  enthusiasm,  how  Mowbray  encouraged, 
excited  me  to  follow  that  line.  At  the  Tower,  my  kneel- 
ing in  raptures  to  the  figure  of  the  Black  Prince — ^my 
exaggerated  expressions  of  enthusiasm — my  poetic  and 
dramatic  declamation  and  gesture — my  start  of  horror 
at  Mowbray's  allusion  to  the  tapestry-chamber  and  the 
picture  of  Sir  Josseline — my  horror  afterward  at  the 
auction,  where  Mowbray  had  prepared  for  me  the  sight 
of  the  picture  of  the  Dentition  of  the  Jew — and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  figure  with  the  terrible  eyes  at  the 
synagogue ;  all,  I  now  found,  had  been  contrived  or  pro- 
moted by  Lord  Mowbray :  Fowler  had  dressed  up  the 
figure  for  the  purpose.  They  had  taken  the  utmost 
pains  to  work  on  my  imagination  on  this  particular 

Eoint,  on  which  he  knew  my  early  associations  might 
etray'me  to  symptoms  of  apparent  insanity.  Upon 
comparing  and  explaining  these  circumstances,  Mr.. 
Montenero  further  laid  open  to  me  the  treacherous  in- 
genuity of  the  man  who  had  so  duped  me  by  the  show 
of  sympathy  and  friendship.  By  dexterous  insinuations 
he  had  first  excited  curiosity — then  suggested  suspi- 
cions, worked  every  accidental  circumstance  to  his  pur- 
Sose,  and  at  last,  rendered  desperate'  by  despair,  and 
etermined  that  I  should  not  win  the  prize  which  he  had 
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been  compelled  to  resign,  had  employed  so  boldly  his 
means  and  accomplices  that  he  was  dreadfully  near 
effecting  my  ruin. 

While  Mr.  Montenero  and  I  ran  over  all  these  cir- 
camstanceS)  understanding  each  other  perfectly,  but 
scarcely  intelligible  to  either  my  father  or  mother,  they 
looked  at  us  Iwth  with  impatience  and  surprise,  and 
rejoiced  when  we  had  finished  our  explanations — ^and 
yet,  when  we  had  finished,  an  embarrassing  minute  of 
silence  ensued. 

My  mother  broke  it,  by  saying  something  about  Miss 
Montenero.  I  do  not  know  what — ^nor  did  she.  My 
father  stood  with  a  sort  of  bravadoing  look  of  firmness, 
fixing  himself  opposite  to  me,  as  though  he  were  repeat- 
ing to  himself,  "i/*,  sir! — tjT— by  Jupiter  Ammon!  I 
must  be  consistent." 

Mr.  Montenero  appeared  determined  not  to  say  any 
more,  but  something  seemed  to  be  still  in  reserve  in 
his  mind. 

'*  I  hope,  Mr.  Montenero,"  said  I,  "  that  now  no  ob* 
stade  exists." 

"  On  my  part,  none,"  replied  Mr.  Montenero ;  but  you 
recollect — ^" 

"  I  recollect  only  your  own  words,  my  dear  sir,"  cried 
1 .  *"  either  my  daughter  and  you  must  never  meet 
apiin,  or  must  meet  to  part  no  more' — ^I  claim  your 
p/omise." 

"  At  all  hazards  1"  said  Mr.  Montenero. 

**  No  hazards  with  such  a  woman  as  Berenice,"  said 
I,  "  though  her  religion — " 

"I  would  give,"  exclaimed  my  father,  "I  would 
give  one  of  my  fingers  this  instant,  that  she  was  not 
a  Jewess !" 

''  Is  your  objection,  sir,  to  her  not  being  a  Christian, 
or  to  her  being  the  daughter  of  a  Jew  1" 

"  Can  you  conceive^  JMr.  Montenero,"  cried  my  father, 
"  that  after  all  I  have  seen  of  you — all  you  have  done 
for  me— can  you  conceive  me  to  be  such  an  obstinately 
prejudiced  brute?  My  prejudices  against  the  Jews  I 
rive  up— you  have  conquered  them — all,  all.  But  a  dif- 
ference of  religion  between  man  and  wife — ^" 

''  Is  a  very  serious  objection  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Mon- 
tenero; ''but  if  that  be  the  only  objection  left  in  your 
mind,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Harrington," 
addressing  himself  to  me,  "  that  your  love  and  duty  are 
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not  at  variance :  I  have  tried  yoa  to  the  utmoat,  and  am 
satisfied  both  of  the  steadiness  of  your  principles  and 
of  the  strength  of  your  attachment  to  my  daughter — 
Berenice  is  not  a  Jewess/' 

"  Not  a  Jewess  !**  cried  my  father,  starting  from  his 
seat :  '*  not  a  Jewess !  Then  my  Jupiter  Ammon  may 
go  to  the  devil !  Not  a  Jewess ! — ^give  you  joy,  Har- 
rington, my  boy ! — give  me  joy,  my  dear  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton— give  me  joy,  excellent*'  {Jew,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  saying)  "  excellent  Mr.  Montenero;  but  is  not  she 
your  daughter?" 

"  She  is,  I  hope  and  believe,  my  daughter,"  said  Mr. 
Montenero,  smiling;  ''but  her  mother  was  a  Christian; 
and  according  to  my  promise  to  Mrs.  Montenero,  Bere- 
nice has  been  bred  in  her  faith-^a  Christian — ^  Prot- 
estant." 

*'  A  Christian !  a  Protestant !"  repeated  my  father. 

"  An  English  Protestant :  her  mother  was  daughter 
of—" 

"  An  English  Protestant !"  interrupted  my  father — 
"  English!  English !  Do  you  hear  that,  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton ?" 

'*  Thank  Heaven !  1  do  hear  it,  my  dear,"  said  my 
mother.  "  But,  Mr.  Montenero,  we  mterrupt--Hlaugh- 
ter  of—" 

"  Daughter  of  an  English  gentleman,  of  good  family, 
who  accompanied  one  of  your  ambassadors  to  Spain." 

''Of  good  family,  Mr.  Harrington,"  said  my  mother, 
raising  her  head  proudly  as  she  looked  at  me  with  a 
radiant  countenance :  "  I  knew  she  was  of  a  good  familv 
from  the  first  moment  I  saw  her  at  the  play — so  dif- 
ferent from  the  people  she  was  with — even  Lady  de 
Brantefield  asked  who  she  was.  From  the  first  moment 
I  thought—" 

"  You  thought,  Mrs.  Harrington,"  interposed  my 
father,  "  you  thought,  to  be  sure,  that  Miss  Montenero 
looked  like  a  Christian.  Yes,  yes ;  and  no  doubt  you  had 
presentiments  plenty." 

'*  Granted,  granted,  my  dear ;  but  don't  let  us  say  any 
more  about  them  now." 

"  Well,  my  boy !  well,  Harrington,  not  a  word?" 

"  No — I  am  too  happy  ! — ^the  delight  I  feel — But,  my 
dear  Mr.  Montenero,"  said  I,  "  why — why  did  not  you 
tell  all  this  sooner  ?    What  pain  you  would  have  spared 
^  me!" 

"  Had  I  spared  you  the  pain,  you  would  never  hav 
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enjoyed  the  delight ;  had  I  spared  you  the  trial,  yoa  would 
never  have  had  the  triumph — ^the  triumph,  did  I  say  \ 
Better  than  all  triumph,  this  sober  certainty  of  your  own 
integrity.  If,  like  Lord  Mowbray — ^but  peace  be  to  the 
dead !  and  forgiveness  to  his  faults.  My  daughter  was 
determined  never  to  marry  any  man  who  could  be  in* 
duced  to  sacrifice  religion  and  principle  to  interest  or  to 
passion.  She  was  equally  determined  never  to  marry 
any  man  whose  want  of  the  spirit  of  toleration,  whose 
prejudices  against  the  Jews,  might  interfere  with  the  fil- 
ial affection  she  feels  for  her  father>-though  he  be  a  Jew.'* 

"  Though'^ — Gratitude,  joy,  love,  so  overwhelmed  me 
at  this  moment,  that  I  could  not  say  another  syUable ; 
but  it  was  enough  for  Mr.  Montenero,  deep  read  as  he 
was  in  the  human  heart. 

*'  Why  did  not  I  spare  you  the  pain  1"  repeated  he. 
**  And  do  you  think  that  the  trial  cost  me,  cost  us  no 
pain  V  said  Mr.  Montenero.  *'  The  time  may  come 
when,  as  my  son,  you  may  perhaps  learn  from  Bere- 
nice—" 

'*  The  time  is  come  !  this  moment !"  cried  my  father; 
**  for  you  see  the  poor  fellow  is  burning  with  impatience 
— ^he  would  not  be  my  son  if  he  were  not." 

'*  That  is  true,  indeed !"  said  my  mother. 

"True— very  likely,"  said  Mr.  Montenero,  calmly 
holding  me  fast.  "  But,  impetuous  sir,  recollect  that 
once  before  you  were  too  sudden  for  Berenice  :  after 
you  had  saved  my  Ufe,  you  rushed  in  with  the  joyful 
news,  and—" 

**  Oh !  no  rushing,  for  mercy's  sake,  Harrington !"  said 
my  mother,  "  some  consideration  for  Miss  Montenero's 
nerves." 

*^  Nerves  I  nonsense,  my  dear,"  said  my  father ; 
"  what  woman's  nerves  were  ever  the  worse  for  seeing 
her  lover  at  her  feet  ?  I  move — and  I  am  sure  of  one 
honourable  gentleman  to  second  the  motion*-!  move 
that  we  all  aSjoum,  forthwith,  to  Mr.  Montenero's." 

"  This  evening,  perhaps,  Miss  Montenero  would  al- 
low us,"  said  my  mother. 

"  This  instant,"  said  Mr.  Montenero,  "  if  you  will  do 
me  the  honour,  Mrs.  Harrington." 

''  The  carriage,"  said  my  mother,  ringing. 

"  The  carriage,  directly,"  cried  my  father  to  the  ser- 
vant, as  he  entered. 

"  Here's  a  fellow  will  certainly  fly  the  moment  you 
let  him  go,"  said  my  father. 
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And  away  I  flew,  with  such  swiftoess  that  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  I  almost  fell  over  Jacob.  He,  not  knowing: 
way  thing  of  what  had  happened  this  morning,  full  of 
the  events  of  the  preceding  night,  and  expecting  to  find 
me  the  same,  began  to  say  something  about  a  ring  which 
he  held  in  his  hand. 

**  That's  all  settled— all  over— let  me  pass,  good  Jacob. '' 

StiU  he  endeavoured  to  stop  me.  I  was  not  pleased 
with  this  interruption.  But  there  was  something  so 
beseeching  and  so  kind  in  Jacobus  manner  that  I  could 
not  help  attending  to  him.  Had  the  poor  fellow  known 
the  cause  of  my  impatience,  he  would  not  certainly  have 
detained  me.  He  begged  me,  with  some  hesitation,  to 
accept  of  a  ring,  which  Mr.  Manessa  his  partner  and  he 
took  the  liberty  of  offering  me  as  a  token  of  their  grati- 
tude. It  was  not  of  any  great  value,  but  it  was  fin- 
ished by  an  artist  who  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world. 

**  Willingly,  Jacob,"  said  I ;  "  and  it  comes  at  the  hap-> 
piest  moment — ^if  you  will  allow  me  to  present  it,  to  offer 
It  to  a  lady,  who—" 

**  Who  will,  I  hope,"  said  my  father,  appearing  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  '*  soon  be  his  bride." 

"  His  bride !" 

Jacob  saw  Mr.  Montenero^s  face  behind  me,  and, 
clasping  his  hands,  "  The  very  thing  I  wished !"  cried 
he,  opening  the  house  door. 

"  Follow  us,  Jacob,"  I  heard  Mr.  Montenero  say,  as 
we  stepped  into  the  carriage  ;  '*  follow  us  to  the  house 
of  joy,  you  who  never  deserted  the  house  of  mourning." 

The  ring,  the  history  of  it,  and  the  offering  it  to  Bere- 
nice, prepared  my  way  in  the  happiest  manner,  and  pre- 
vented the  danger,  which  Mr.  Montenero  feared,  of  my 
own  or  my  father's  precipitation.  We  told  her  in 
general  the  circumstances  that  had  happened,  but  spared 
her  the  detail. 

"  And  now,  my  beloved  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Monte- 
nero, **  I  may  express  to  you  all  the  esteem,  all  the 
affection,  all  the  fulness  of  approbation  I  feel  for  ytmr 
choice." 

"  And  I,  Miss  Montenero ! — Let  me  speak,  pray^  Mrsu 
Harrington,"  said  my  father.  I 

"  By-and-by,"  whispered  my  mother ;  "  not  yet,  my    i 
love."  J I 

«  Ay,  put  the  ring  on  her  finger— that's  right,  boy  I"  f 
cried  my  father,  as  my  mother  drew  him  back. 
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Berenice  accepted  of  the  ring  in  the  most  grsLGionb, 
the  most  gracefiil  manner. 

**  I  accept  this  with  pleasure,"  «aid  she :  "  I  shall  prize 
it  more  than  ever  Lady  de  BrantefieM  valned  her  ring : 
as  a  token  of  goodness  and  gratitude,  it  will  be  more 
precious  to  me  than  any  jewel  could  be ;  and  it  will  ever 
be  dear  to  me,'*  added  she,  with  a  softened  voice,  turn- 
ing' to  her  father,  "  very  dear,  as  a  memorial  of  the  cir< 
cumstances  which  have  removed  the  only  obstacle  to 
cur  happiness.*' 

**  Our^^  repeated  my  father :  '*  noble  girl !  Above  ail 
affectation.  Boy,  a  truce  with  your  transports !  She  is 
my  own  daughter — 1  must  have  a  kiss." 

**  For  shame,  my  dear,"  said  my  mother;  *'you  md^e 
Miss  Montenero  blush !" 

'•*'  Blushes  are  very  becoming-*-!  always  thought  yours 
so,  Mrs.  Harrington-*that's  the  reason  I  have  given  you 
occasion  to  blush  for  me  so  often.  Now  you  may  take 
me  out  of  the  room,  madam.  I  have  some  discretion, 
though  you  think  you  have  it  all  to  yourself,"  said  my 
lather. 

I  have  some  discretion,  too,  hereditary  or  acquired. 
I  am  aware  that  the  moment  two  lovers  cease  to  be 
miserable,  they  begin  to  be  tiresome ;  their  best  friends 
and  the  generous  public  are  satisfied  to  hear  as  little  aa 
possible  concerning  their  prosperous  loves. 

It  was  otherwise,  they  say,  in  the  days  of  Theagenes 
and  Chariclea. 

*'How!  will  you  never  be  satisfied  with  hearing  t" 
says  their  histonan,  who,  when  he  came  to  a  prosperous 
epoch  in  their  history,  seems  to  have  had  a  discreet  sua* 
picion  that  he  might  be  too  long ;  "  Is  not  my  discourse 
yet  tedious?" 

**No,**the  indefatigable  auditor  is  made  to  reply; 
«*  and  who  is  he,  unless  he  have  a  heart  of  adamant  or 
iron,  that  would  not  listen  content  to  hear  the  loves  of 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  though  rhe  story  should  last 
a  year  1    Therefore,  continue  it,  I  beseech  you," 

'*  Continue,  I  beseech  yen :"  dear,  flattering  words ! 
lliough  perhaps  no  one,  at  this  minute,  says  or  feels 
this,  I  must  add  a  few  lines  more— not  about  myself, 
but  about  Mr.  Montenero. 

In  the  moment  of  joy,  when  the  heart  opens,  you  can 
see  to  the  very  bottom  of  it ;  and  whether  selfish  or 
generous,  revengeful  or  forgiving,  the  real  disposition  is 
revealed.    We  wsve  all  full  of  joy  and  congratulations, 
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when  Mr.  Montenero,  at  the  first  pause  of  silence,  ad« 
dressed  himself  in  his  most  persoasiYe  tone  to  me. 

"  Mr.  Harrington— good  Mr.  Harring:ton— I  haTO  a 
favour  to  ask  from  you.** 

''A  favour !  from  me !  Oh  name  it/'  cried  I ;  ^'  what 
pleasure  I  shall  have  in  granting  it !" 

*'  Perhaps  not.  You  Will  not  have  pleasures-imme- 
diate pleasure-4n  granting  it ;  it  will  cost  you  present 
pain." 

"  Pain  !-*impossible  !  but  no  matter  how  much  pain, 
if  you  desire  it.    What  can  it  be  V 

"  That  wretched  woman — Fowler . 

I  shuddered  and  started  back. 

**  Yes,  Fowler-*3rour  imagination  revolts  at  the  sound 
of  her  name — she  is  abhorrent  to  your  strongest,  vour 
earliest  associations;  but,  Mr.  Harrington,  you  have 
given  proofs  that  your  matured  reason  and  your  hu* 
manity  have  been  able  to  control  and  master  your 
imagination  and  your  antipathies.  To  this  power  over 
yourself  you  owe  many  of  your  virtues,  and  all  the 
strength  of  chars^cter,  and,  I  will  say  it,  the  sanity  of 
mind,  my  son,  without  which  Berenice — ^" 

"  I  will  see — I  will  hear  Fowler  this  instant,''  cried  I. 
'^  So  far  I  will  conquer  myself:  but  you  will  allow  that 
this  is  a  just  antipathy.    Surely  I  have  reason  to  hate  herJ' 

^  She  is  guilty,  but  penitent ;  she  suffers  and  must 
suffer.  Her  mistress  refuses  ever  to  see  her  more.  She 
is  abandoned  by  all  her  family,  all  her  friends ;  she  must 
quit  her  country — ^sails  to-morrow  in  the  vessel  which 
was  to  have  taken  us  to  America— and  carries  with 
her,  in  her  own  feelings,  her  worst  punishment — a  pun* 
ishment  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  remit,  but  it  is 
in  our  power  to  mitigate  her  sufferings — ^I  can  provide 
her  with  an  asylum  for  the  remainder  of  her  miserable 
old  age ;  and  you,  my  son,  before  she  goes  from  happy 
England,  see  her,  and  forgive  her.  '  It  is  the  glory  ot  a 
man  to  pass  by  an  offence.'  Let  us  see  and  forgive  this 
woman.  How  can  we  better  celebrate  our  joy — how 
can  we  better  fill  the  measure  of  our  happiness,  than  by 
the  forgiveness  of  our  enemies  V 

''  By  Jupiter  Ammon,"  cried  my  father,  **none  but  a 
good  Christian  could  do  this  !" 

'*  And  why,"  said  Berenice,  laying  her  hand  gently,  on 
my  father's  arm,  "  and  why  not  a  good  Jew  1" 

■MD  or  HAMtmeTOir. 
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THOUGHTS    ON    BORES. 


A  BORE  is  a  biped,  but  not  always  unplumed.  There 
be  o€  both  kinds ; — ^the  female  frequently  plumed,  the 
tnaU-military  plumed,  helmed,  or  crested,  and  whisker- 
faced,  hairy,  dandy  bore,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto. — ^There  are 
bores  unplumed,  capped,  or  hatted,  curled,  or  uncurled, 
bearded  and  beardless. 

The  lore  is  not  a  ruminating  animal,^arniyorou8, 
not  sagacious — prosing— long-winded — tenacious  of  life, 
though  not  vivacious.  The  bore  is  good  for  promoting 
sleep  ;..but  though  he  causeth  sleep  in  others,  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  he  ever  sleeps  himself ;  as  few  can  keep 
awake  in  his  company  long  enough  to  see.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  when  he  sleeps  it  is  with  his  mouth  open. 

The  bore  is  usually  considered  a  harmless  creature, 
or  of  that  class  of  irrational  bipeds  who  hurt  only  them- 
selves. To  such,  however,  I  would  not  advise  trusting 
too  much.  The  bore  is  harmless,  no  doubt,  as  long  as 
you  listen  to  him ;  but  disregarded,  or  stopped  in  mid- 
career,  he  will  turn  upon  you.  It  is  a  fatal,  if  not  a 
vulgar,  error  to  presume  that  the  bore  belongs  to  that 
class  of  animals  that  have  no  gall ;  of  which  Pliny 
gives  a  Ust  (much  disputed  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and 
others).  That  bores  have  gaU,  many  have  proved  to 
their  cost,  as  some  now  living,  peradventure,  can  attest. 
The  milk  of  human  kindness  is  said  to  abound  naturally 
in  certain  of  the  gentler  bore  kind ;  but  it  is  apt  to  grow 
sour  if  the  animal  be  crossed — not  in  love,  but  in  talk. 
Though  I  cannot  admit  to  a  certainty  that  all  bores  have 
not  gsdl,  yet  assuredly  they  have  no  tact,  and  they  are 
one  and  all  deficient  in  sympathy. 

A  bore  is  a  heavy  animal,  and  his  weight  has  this 
peculiarity,  that  it  increases  every  moment  he  stays 
near  you.  The  French  describe  this  property  in  one 
word,  which,  though  French,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
quote»  because  untranslatable,  i/  s^appesarUit-^Touch  and 
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go,  it  18  not  in  the  nature  of  a  bore  to  do— whatever  he 
touches  turns  to  lead. 

Much  learning  might  be  displayed,  and  much  time 
wasted,  on  an  inquiry  into  the  denvation,  descent,  and 
etymology  of  the  animal  under  consideration.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  for  my  own  part  diligence  has  not  been 
wanting  in  the  research.  Johnson's  Dictionary  and  old 
fiaUey  have  been  rantsaeked;  but  neither  the  learned 
Johnson  nor  the  recondite  Bailey  throw  much  light 

rn  this  matter.  The  Slang  Dictionary,  to  which  I 
uld  in  the  first  place  have  directed  my  attention,  waa 
unfortunately  not  within  my  reach.  The  result  of  all 
my  inquiries  amounts  to  this — ^that  .dorey  hoor,  and  boar 
are  all  three  spelt  indifferently,  and  consequently  are 
derived  from  one  common  stock, — what  stock  remains 
to  be  determined  ?  I  could  give  a  string  of  far-fetched 
derivations,  each  of  them  less  to  the  purpose  than  the 
other ;  but  I  prefer,  according  to  the  practice  of  our 
great  lexicographer,  taking  refuge  at  once  in  the  Coptic. 

Of  one  point  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt, — that  bores 
existed  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  though 
the  deluge  has  unluckily  swept  awav  all  traces  of  the 
antediluvian  bore, — a  creature  which  analogy  leads  us 
to  believe  must  have  been  of  formidable  power. 

We  find  them  for  certain  in  the  days  of  Horace. 
That  plague,  worse,  as  he  describes,  than  asthma  or  rheu- 
matism, that  prating,  praising  thing  which  caught  him 
in  the  street,  struck  to  him  wherever  he  went — of 
which,  stopping  or  running,  civil  or  rude,  shirking  or 
cutting,  he  could  never  rid  himself— what  was  be  but  a 
bore ! 

In  Pope  I  find  the  first  description  in  English  poetry 
of  the  animal — ^whether  imitated  from  Horace,  or  a 
drawing  from  life,  may  be  questioned.  But  what  could 
that  creature  be  but  a  bore  from  whom  he  says  no  walls 
could  ^uard  him,  and  no  shades  could  hide ;  who  pierced 
liis  thickets ;  glided  into  his  grotto ;  stopped  his  char- 
iot; boarded  his  barge;  from  whom  no  place  was 
sacred — not  the  church  free :  and  against  whom  John 
was  ordered  to  tie  up  the  knocker. 

Through  the  indexes  to  Milton  and  Shakspeare  I  have 
not  neglected  to  hunt ;  but  unfortunately,  1  have  found 
nothing  to  my  purpose  in  Milton,  and  in  all  Shakspeare 
no  trace  of  a  bore  ;*  except  it  be  that  thing,  that  popinjay, 
who  so  pestered  Hotspur,  that  day  when  he,  faint  with 
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^il  and  dry  with  rage,  was  leaning  on  his  sword  after 
the  battle^all  that  bald  disjointed  talk,  to  which  Hot' 
spur,  past  his  patience,  answered  neglectingly,  he  knew 
not  ^rhat,  and  that  sticking  to  him  with  questions  even 
when  his  wounds  were  cold.  It  must  have  been  a  bore 
of  foreign  breed,  not  the  good  downright  Eng^sh  bore. 
All  the  classes,  orders,  genei^a,  and  species  of  the 
animal  I  pretended  not  to  enumerate.  Heaven  fore- 
fend  !^— but  some  of  those  most  commonly  met  with  in 
England  I  may  mention,  and  a  few  of  the  most  curious 
describe.  i 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  mortal  great  hare,  con- 
fined to  the  higher  classes  of  society.  A  celebrated 
wit,  who,  from  his  long  and  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  fashionable  and  political  world,  has  had  every  means 
of  forming  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  lays  it  down  as  an 
axiom,  that  none  but  a  rich  man,  or  a  great  man,  can  be 
a  great  bore ;  others  are  not  endured  long  enough  ia 
society  to  come  to  the  perfection  of  tiresomeness. 

Of  these  there  is  the  travelled  and  the  untravelled 
kind.  The  travelled,  formerly  rare,  is  now  dreadfully 
common  in  these  countries.  The  old  travelling  bore 
was,  as  I  find  him  aptly  described — ^'^  A  pretender  to 
antiquities,  roving,  majestic-headedy  ana  sometimes 
little  better  than  crazed ;  and  being  exceedingly  credu- 
lous, he  would  stuff  his  many  letters  with  fo^eries,  and 
misinformations" — vide  a  life  published  by  Heame — 
Thomas  Hearne — ^him  to  whom  Time  said,  '*  Whatever 
you  forget,  I  learn." 

The  modem  travelled  bore  is  a  garrulous  creature. 
His  talk,  chiefly  of  himself,  of  all  that  he  has  seen  that 
is  incredible;  and  all  that  he  remembers  which  is  not 
worth  remembering.  His  toiigue  is  neither  English, 
French,  Italian,  nor  Germ&o,  but  a  leash,  and  more  than 
a  leash,  of  languages  at  once.  Besides  his  having  his 
quantum  of  the  ijls  that  flesh  is  subject  to,  he  has  some 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  rather  extraordinary.  He  is 
subject,  for  instance,  to  an  indigestion  of  houses  and 
churches,  pictures  and  statues.  Moreover,  he  is  trou- 
bled with  fits  of  what  may  be  called  the  cold  enthusiasm  ; 
he  babbles  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  picturesque;  and 
when  the  fit  is'on,  he  raves  of  Raphael  and  Correggio, 
Rome,  Athens,  Paestum,  and  Jerusalem.  He  despises 
England,  and  has  no  home  ;  or  at  least  loves  none. 
But  I  have  been  already  guilty  of  an  error  of  arrange- 
VoL.  XVn.— K  19 
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ment ;  I  should  have  given  precedence  to  the  old  origin^ 
English  bore ;  which  should  perhaps  be  more  propertjr 
spelt  boor ;  indeed  it  was  so  as  late  as  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Cowley,  who,  in  the  Beliefs  Stratagem,  talks  of  man's 
being  ooored. 

The  boor  is  now  rare  in  England,  though  there  are 
specimens  of  him  still  to  be  seen  in  remote  parts  of 
the  country.  He  is  untravelled  always,  not  apt  to  be 
found  strayiu]^,  or  stirring  from  home.  His  covering  is 
home-spun,  his  drink  home-brewed,  his  meat  hdme-fedy 
and  himself  home-bred.  In  general,  he  is  a  wonderfully 
silent  animal.  But  there  are  talking  ones ;  and  their 
talk  is  of  bullocks.  Talking  or  silent  the  indigenous 
English  bore  is  somewhat  sulky,  surly,  seemingly  mo- 
rose; yet  really  ffood-natured,  inoffensive,  if  kindly 
used  and  rightly  taken ;  convivial,  yet  not  social.  It  is 
curious,  that  though  addicted  to  home,  he  is  not  prop- 
erly domestic — ^bibulous — said  to  be  despotic  with  the 
female. 

The  parliamentary  bore  comes  next  in  order.  Fond  of 
high  places ;  but  not  always  found  in  them.  His  civil  life 
is  but  short,  never  extending  above  seven  years  at  the 
utmost ;  seldom  so  long.  His  dissolution  often  occurs, 
we  are  told,  prematurely ;  but  he  revives  another  and 
the  same. — Mode  of  life :— during  five  or  %\x  months  of 
the  year  these  bores  inhabit  London — are  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  alwa3rs  looking  as  if  they  were  out  of  their 
element.  About  June  or  July  they  migrate  to  the 
country — ^to  watering-places— or  to  their  own  places ; 
where  they  shoot  partridges,  pheasants,  and  wild  ducks ; 
hunt  hares  and  foxes,  cause  men  to  be  imprisoned  or 
transported  who  do  the  same  without  license ;  and  frank 
letters — some  illegibly. 

The  parliamentary  bore  is  not  considered  a  sagacious 
animal,  except  in  one  particular.  It  is  said  that  he 
always  knows  which  way  the  wind  blows,  quick  as  any 
of  the  four-footed  swinish  multitude.  Report  says  siao 
that  he  has  the  instinct  of  a  rat  in  quitting  a  falling 
house.  An  incredible  power  was  once  attributed  to 
hiOi,  by  one  from  Ireland,  of  being  able  at  pleasure  to 
turn  his  back  upon  himself.  But  this  may  weU  be 
classed  among  vulgar  errors. 

Of  the  common  parliamentary  bore  there  be  two 
orders ;  the  silent,  and  the  speechifying.  The  silent  is 
act  absolutely  deprived  of  utterance ;  he  can  say  "  Yes'* 
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or  "No"— but, regularly  in  the  wrong  place,  unless  well 
tutored  and  well  paid.  The  talking  parliamentary  bore 
can  outwatch  the  Bear.  He  reiterates  eternally  with 
the  art  peculiar  to  the  rational  creature  of  using  many 
words  and  saying  nothing.  The  following  are  some  of 
Ihe  cries  by  which  this  class  is  distinguished. 

''Hear!  Hear!  Hear! — Hear  him!  Hear  him!  Hear 
liim! — Speaker!  Speaker!  Speaker!  Speaker !— Order ! 
Order!  Order !-rHear  the  honourable  member!" 

He  has,  besides,  certain  set  phrases,  which,  if  repeated 
with  variations,  might  give  f  he  substance  of  what  are 
called  his  speeches ;  some  of  these  are  common  to  both 
sides  of  the  house,  others  sacred  to  the  ministerial,  or 
popular  on  the  opposition  benches. 

To  the  ministerial  belong—"  The  dignity  of  this 
house" — "  The  honour  of  this  country" — "  The  content- 
ment of  our  sdlies" — ^'  Strengthening  the  hands  of  gov- 
ernment"— "  Expediency" — "  Inexpediency" — "  Imperi- 
ous necessity" — "Bound  in  duty" — with  a  good  store 
of  evasives,  as  "  Cannot  at  present  bring  forward  such  a 
measure" — "  Too  late" — "  Too  early  in  the  session" — 
"  His  majesty's  ministers  cannot  be  responsible  for" — 
^*  Cannot  take  it  upon  me  to  say" — ^^^But  the  impression 
left  upon  my  mind  is" — "  Cannot  undertake  to  answer 
exactly  that  question" — "  Cannot  yet  jnake  up  my  mind ;" 
(an  expression  borrowed  from  the  laundress). 

On  the  opposition  side  the  phrases  chiefly  in  use 
among  the  bores  are^ "  The  constitution  of  this  country" 
—"Reform  in  Parliament" — "The  good  of  the  people" 
— ^*^  Inquiry  should  be  set  on  foot"-*-"  Ministers  should 
be  answerable  with  their  heads" — "  Gentlemen  should 
draw  together" — ^** Independence" — and  "  Consistency." 

Approved  beginnings  of  speeches  as  follows — for  a  raw 
bore  : 

"  Unused  as  I  am  to  public  speaking,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
feel  myself  on  the  present  occasion  called  upon  not  to 
give  a  silent  vote." 

For  old  stagers :    . 

"  In  the  whole  ccmrse  of  my  parliamentary  career, 
never  did  I  rise  with  such  diffidence." 

In  reply,  the  bore  begins  with 

^  It  woidd  be  presumption  in  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
the  able^  himinoos,  learned,  eloquent  speech  you  have 
just  heard,  to  attempt  to  throw  any  new  light ;  but,** 
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For  a  premeditated  harangue  of  four  hours  or  np* 
wards  he  regularly  comittences  with 

"  At  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  I  shall  trouble  the 
house  with  only  a  few  words,  Mr.  Speaker." 

The  Speaker  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  is  a 
man  destined  to  be  bored.  Doomed  to  sit  in  a  chair  all 
night  long — ^nij^ht  after  night — month  after  month — ^year 
after  year— bemj^  bored.  No  relief  for  him  but  cross- 
ing and  uncrossing  his  legs  from  time  to  time.  No 
respite.  If  he  sleep  it  must  be  with  his  eyes  open,  fixed 
in  the  direction  of  the  haranguing  bore.  He  is  not,  how- 
ever, bound,  bona  fide,  to  hear  all  that  is  said.  This, 
happily,  was  settled  in  the  last  century.  "  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  your  duty  to  hear  me, — ^it  is  the  undoubted  privi- 
lege, sir,  of  every  member  of  this  house  to  he  heard,'" 
said  a  bore  of  the  last  century  to  the  then  Speaker  of  thto 
House  of  Commons.  *'  Sir,"  replied  the  Speaker,  'M 
know  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  member  of 
this  house  to  speak,  but  I  was  yiot  aware  that  it  was  his 
privilege  to  be  always  heard." 

The  courtier-bore  has  sometimes  crept  into  the  Eng- 
lish parliament.  But  is  common  on  the  Continent :  infi- 
nite varieties,  as  le  couriisan  propre,  courtisan  homme 
d*itat,  and  le  courtisan  philosopne—di  curious  but  not  a 
rare  kind  in  France,  of  which  M.  de  Voltaire  was  one 
of  the  finest  specimens. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  naturaKze  some  of  the 
varieties  of  the  philanthropic  and  sentimental  French 
and  German  bores  in  England,  but  without  success. 
Some  ladies  had  them  for  favourites  or  pets ;  but  they  were 
found  mischievous  and  dangerous.  Their  morality  was 
easy,^-but  difficult  to  understand ;  compounded  of  three- 
fourths  sentiment — ^nine-tenths  selfishness,  twelve-ninths 
instinct,  self-devotion,  metaphysics,  and  cant.  'Twas 
hard  to  come  at  a  common  denominator.  John  Bull, 
with  his  four  rules  of  vulgar  arithmetic,  could  never 
make  it  out ;  altogether  he  never  could  abide  these  for- 
eign bores.  Thought  'em  confounded  dull  too-^CiviUy 
told  them  so,  and,  half-asleep,  bid  them  "  prithee  begone" 
— They  not  taking  the  hint,  but  linsfering  with  the 
women,  at  last  John,  wakening  outriffht,  feU  to  in  ear- 
nest, and  routed  t^em  out  of  the  island. 

They  still  flourish  abroad,  often  seen  at  the  tables  of 
ihe  great.  The  demi-philosophe-modeme-politieo'legish- 
fwo-metaphysico-nordogtco-graafid  philanthrope  still  scrib- 
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bles,  by  the  ream,  fneces  jusU/istUiveSf  projets  de  loi^  and 
Yolames  of  metaphysical  sentiment,  to  be  seen  at  the 
fair  of  Leipeic,  or  on  ladles*  tables.  •  The  greater  bore, 
the  caurHsan  ftropref  is  stUl  admired  at  little  serene 
coarts,  where,  well-dressed  and  well-drilled — ^his  back 
mncfa  bent  with  Germanic  bows ;  not  a  dangerous  crea- 
ture— ^wouid  only  bore  you  to  death. 

We  come  next  to  our  own  bltte  bores — the  most 
dreaded  of  the  3pecies,-^the  most  abused — sometimes 
ipirith  reason,  sometimes  without.  This  species  was 
formerly  rare  in  Britain — ^indeed  all  over  the  world. — 
Little  uiown  from,  the  days  of  Aspasia  and  Corinna  to 
those  of  Madame  Dacier  and  Mr.  Montague.  Mr.  Jer- 
ning^am^s  blue  worsted  stockings,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  appearing  at  Mrs*  Montague's  conversaziones,  had 
the  honour,  or  the  dishonour,  of^ving  the  name  of  blue 
stockings  to  all  the  race ;  and  never  did  race  increase 
more  rapidly  than  they  have  done  from  that  time  to  this. 
There  might  be  fear  that  all  the  daughters  of  the  land 
should  turn  blue. — But  as  yet  John  Bull — thank  Hea- 
ven!— ^retains  his  good  old  privilege  of  "  choose  a  wife 
and  have  a  wife." 

The  common  female  blue  is  indeed  intolerable  as  a 
wife--opinionative  and  opinionated;  and  her  opinion 
always  is  that  her  husband  is  wrong.  Johu  certainly 
has  a  rooted  aversion  to  this  whole  class.  There  is  the 
deep  blue  and  the  light ;  the  light  blues  not  esteemed — 
not  admitted  at  Almack's.  The  deep-died  in  the  nine 
times  died  blue  is  that  with  which  no  man  dares  con- 
tend. The  blue  chatterer  is  seen  and  heard  everywhere ; 
it  no  man  will  attempt  to  silence  by  throwing  the  hand- 
kerchief. 

The  next  speeies— the  tMck  blue — ^is  scarcely  worth 
noticing;  gone  to  ladies'  maids,  dress-makers,  milliners, 
&c.,  found  of  late  behind  counters,  and  in  the  oddest 
places. 

The  Hue  mockingbird  (it  must  be  noted,  though  nearly 
allied  to  Ae  last  sort)  is  found  in  high  as  well  as  in  low 
company ;  it  is  a  provoking  creature.  The  only  way  to 
silence  it,  and  to  prevent  it  from  plaguing  all  neighbours 
and  passengers,  is  never  to  mind  it,  nor  to  look  as  if  you 
minded  it ;  when  it  stares  at  you,  stare  and  pass  on. 

The  conversazione  blue,  or  bureau  d*esmrit  blue.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  in  order  to  designate  this  order  we  are 
obliged  to  borrow  from  two  foreign  languages-^a  proof 
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that  it  18  not  natural  to  England ;  bqt  numbers  of  ihiB 
order  have  been  seen  of  late  years,  chiefly  in  Londoa 
and  Bath^  during  the  season.  The  burMu  ff  esprit,  or  con^ 
versazume  blue,  is  a  most  hard-working  creature— the  ser* 
rant  of  the  servants  of  the  public. — ^If  adinner*^vingblue 
(and  none  others  succeed  well  or  long),  champaign  and  ice 
and  the  best  of  fish  are  indispensable. '  She  may  then  be 
at  home  once  a  week  in  the  evening,  with  a  chance  of 
having  her  house  fuller  than  it  can  hold  of  all  the  would- 
be  wits  and  three  or  four  of  the  leaders  of  London.  Yery 
thankful  she  must  be  for  the  honour  of  their  company^ 
She  had  need  to  have  all  the  superlatives  in  and  out  of 
the  English  language  at  her  tongue's  end ;  and  when  she 
has  exhausted  these,  then  she  must  invent  new.  ^She 
must  have  tones  of  admiration  and  looks  of  ecstasy  for 
every  occasion.  At  reading  parties,  especially  at  her  own 
house,  she  must  cty — "  Cnarming !" — "  deliffhtful !" — 
"  quite  original !"  in  the  right  places,  even  in  her  aieep. 
Awake  or  asleep,  she  must  read  every  thing  that  comes 
out  that  has  a  name,  or  she  must  talk  as  if  she  had — at 
her  peril— to  the  authors  themselves, — ^the  irritable  raee. 
She  must  know,  more  especially,  evenr  article  in  the  Ed- 
inburgh and  Quarterly  Reviews ;  and  at  her  peril,  too, 
must  talk  of  these  so  as  not  to  commit  herself,  so  as  to 
please  the  reviewer  abusing,  and  the  author  abused; 
she  must  keep  the  peace  between  rival  wits ;  She  must 
swallow  her  own  vanit}^ — many  fail  in  this  last  attempt 
— choke  publicly,  and  give  it  up. 

I  am  sorry  that  so  much  has  been  i^aid  about  the  blues ; 
sorry,  I  mean,  that  such  a  hue-and-cry  has  been  raised 
against  them  all,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  John  Bull 
would  have  setUed  it  best  in  his  quiet  way,  by  just  let- 
ting them  alone,  leaving  the  disagreeable  ones  to  die  off 
in  single  blessedness.  But  people  got  about  John,  and 
made  him  set  up  one  of  his  *'  Nopofiery^^  cries ;  and  when 
he  comes  to  that  pitch  he  loses  his  senses. and  l^s  com- 
mon sense  completely.  "  No  Blues  /"  '*  Down  with 
the  blues !'' — ^now  what  good  has  all  that  done !  only 
made  the  matter  ten  times  worse.  In  consequence  pf 
this  universal  hubbub  a  new  order  of  things  has  arisen. 

The  blue  bore  disguised,  or  I&6  renegude  bhie.  These 
may  be  detected  by  their  eztraordiimry  fear  of  being 
taken  for  blues.  Hold  up  the  picture,  or  even  the  sign, 
of  a  blue  bore  before  them,  aqd  they  immediately  write 
imder  it,  **  Tls  none  of  me."    They  spend  &eir  lives 
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hiding  their  talent  under  a  bushel ;  all  the  time  in  a 
desperate  fright  lest  you  shouM  see  it.  A  poor  simple 
man  does  liot  know  what  to  do  about  it,  or  what  to  say 
or  think  in  their  company,  so  as  to  behave  himself 
rightly  and  not  to  affront  them.  Solomon  himself  would 
be  put  to  it  to  make  some  of  these  authoresses  un- 
known avow  or  give  up  their  own  progeny.  Their 
affectation  is  beyond  the  affectation  of  women,  and  it 
makes  all  men  sick. 

*  Others  without  affectation  are  only  arrant  cowards. 
They  are  afraid  to  stand  exposed  on  their  painful  pre- 
eminence.^ Some  from  pure  good-nature  make  them- 
selves ridiculous;  imagining  that  they  are  nine  feet 
high  at  the  least,  shrink  and  distort  themselves  continu- 
ally in  condescension  to  our  inferiority;  or,  lest  we 
should  be  blilsted  with  excess  of  light,  come  into  com- 
pany shading  thdr  farthing  candle-burning  blue,  pale, 
and  faint. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  hore  condescending  is 
pe<ndiarly  obnoxious  to  the  proud  man. 

Besides  the  bore  condescending,  who,  whether  good- 
tatured  or  ill-natured,  is  a  most  provoking  animal — 
there  is  the  bore  facetious,  an  insufferable  creature, 
always  laughing,  but  with  whom  you  can  never  laugh. 
And  there  is  another  exotic  variety-^the  vive  la  bagatelle 
bore^  of  the  ape  kind — who  imitate  men  of  ^nius.  Hav- 
ing early  been  taught  that  there  is  nothing  more  de- 
lightfvd  than  the  unbending  of  a  great  mind,  they  set 
about  continually  to  unbend  the  bow  in  cbmpan^r. 

Of  Ihe  spring  and  fall,  the  ebb  and  tide  of  gemus,  we 
have  heard  much  from  Milton,  Dryden,  and  others.  At 
ebb  time — a  time  which  must  come  to  all,  pretty  or 
rich,  treasures  are  discovered  upon  some  shores ;  or 
golden  sands  are  seen  when  the  waters  run  low.  1m 
others  bare  rocks,  slime,  or  reptiles.  May  I  never  be 
at  low  tide  with  a  bore !  Despising  the  bagatelle,  tiiere 
is  the  serious  regular  conversation  bore,  who  listens  to 
himself,  talks  from  notes,  and  is  witty  by  rule.  AU 
rules  for  conversation  were  no  doubt  invented  fay  bores, 
and  if  foUowed  would  make  adl  men  and  women  bores, 
either  in  straining  to  be  witty  or  striving  to  be  easy. 
There  is  no  more  certain  method,  even  for  him  who 
may  possess  the  talent  in  the  highest  degree,  to  lose  the 
power  of  conversing,  than  by  talking  to  support  his  - 
character.    One  eye  to  your  reputation  one  on  the 
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company*  would  never  do,  were  it  with  the  best  of  eyes. 
Few  people  are  of  Descartes^s  mind,  that  squinting  is 
pretty.  It  has  been  said,  that  Pleasure  never  comes  if 
you  send  her  a  formal  card  of  invitation;  to  a  conversazione 
certainly  never ;  whatever  she  might  to  a  dinner-party. 
Ease  cannot  stay,  wit  flies  away,  and  humour  grows 
dull,  if  people  try  for  them. 

Well-'bred  persons,  abhorring,  the  pedantry  of  the 
blues,  are  usually  arUi-hlueSy  or  tUtra-afUis,  But  though 
there  exist  in  a  certain  circle  a  natural  honest  aversion 
to  every  thinff  like  wit  or  learning,  is  it  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  if  talLing  thouffht  won^t  do  it,  taking  none  will 
do  I  They  are  determmed,  they  declare,  to  have  easy 
conversation,  or  i^one. 

But  let  the  ease  be  high-bred  and  silent  as  possible^ 
let  it  be  the  repose  of  the  Transcendental — ^the  death- 
like silence  of  the  Exclusive  in  the  perfumed  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Exquisite ;  then  begins  the  danger  of  gd- 
ing  to  sleep— desperate  danger.  In  these  high  circles 
are  to  be  found  apparently  the  most  sleepy  of  all  ani- 
mated beings.  Apparently,  I  say,  because,  on  close 
observation,  it  will  usually  be  found  that,  like  the  spider, 
who  from  fear  counterfeits  death,  these  from  phde 
eounterfeit  sleep.  They  will  sometimes  pretend  to  be 
Asleep  for  hours  together,  when  any  person  or  persons 
are  near  whom  they  do  not  <^hoose  to  notice.  Thev  lie 
stretched  on  sofas  rolled  up  in  shawls  most  part  of  the 
day,  quite  empty.  At  certain  hoars  of  the  mght,  found 
congregated,  sitting  up  dressed,  on  beds  of  roses,  back 
10  back,  with  eyes  scarce  open.  They  are  observed  to 
give  sign  of  animation  only  on  the  approach  of  a  blue— 
their  antipathy.  They  then  look  at  each  other  and 
shrink*  That  the  sham-sleeping  bore  is  a  deUcate  crea- 
ture 1  shall  not  dispute,  but  they  are  intolerably  tire- 
some. For  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  give  up  the 
honour  and  the  elegance,  and  go  to  the  antipodes  at  once, 
and  live  with  their  antagonists,  the  lion-huniers — ^yea, 
the  lum4omng  bores. 

Their  antipodes,  did  I  say  t  that  was  going  too  far: 
even  the  most  exaggerated  ultra-anti-blues,  upon  occa- 
sion, foreet  themselves  strangely,  and  have  been  seen 
to  join  the  common  herd  in  running  after  lions.  But 
they  differ  from  the  blue-Uonrlomngbore  proper,  by  never 
treating  the  lion  as  if  he  were  one  of  themselves.  They 
follow  and  feed  and  fall  down  and  worship  the  lion  of 
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tte  season ;  stiU,  unless  he  be  a  nobleman,  which  bat 
rarely  occors,  he  is  never  treated  as  a  gentleman  quite  ; 
there  is  always  a  difference  made,  better  understood 
than  described.  1  have  heard  Uons  of  my  acquaintance 
complain  of  showing  themselves  off  to  these  vltra-^miu^ 
and  have  a&ked  why  they  let  themselves  be  made  lions, 
if  they  disliked  it  so  much,  as  no  lion  can  well  be  led 
stout,  I  should  have  conceived,  quite  against  his  will  1 
I  never  could  obtain  any  answer,  but  that  indeed  they 
could  not  help  it;  they  were  very  sorry,  but  indeed  they 
could  not  ^help  being  Uons.  And  the  polite  lion-loving 
bore  always  echoed  this,  and  addressed  them  with  some 
such  speech  as  the  following : — My  Nearest  sir,  madam, 
or  miss  (as  the  case  may  be),  I  know  that  of  all  things 
you  detest  being  made  a  Uon,  and  that  you  can't  bear  to 
be  worshipped ;  yet,  my  dear  sir,  madam,  or  miss,  you 
must  let  me  kneel  down  and  worship  you,  and  then  yon 
must  stand  on  your  hind  legs  a  little  for  me,  only  for 
one  minute,  my  dear  sir,  and  I  really  would  not  ask  you 
to  do  it  only  you  are  such  a  lion.'* 

But  I  have  not  vet  regularly  described  the  genus  and 
species  of  which  I  am  treating.  The  great  lion-hunting 
bore  and  the  little  hon4oving  bore,  mfie  and  fkm^e  of 
both  kinds;  the  male  as  eager  as  the  female  to  fasten 
on  the  lion,  and  as  expert  in  making  the  most  of  him, 
alive  or  dead,  as  seen  in  the  finest  example  extant, 
Bozzy  and  Piozzi,  fairly  pitted ;  biit  the  male  beat  the 
female  hollow. 

The  common  lion-hunting  bore  is  too  well  known  to 
need  particular  description ;  but  some  notice  of  their 
habitudes  may  not  be  useless  for  avoidance.  The  whole 
class  male  subsists  by  fetching  and  carrying  bays,  grasp- 
ing at  notes  and  scraps,  if  any  great  name  be  to  them ; 
nm  wild  after  verses  in  MS. ;  fond  of  autographs.  The 
females  carry  albums;  some  learn  hon  mots  by  rote,  and 
repeat  them  like  parrots ;  others  do  not  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  meet  it,  without  they  are  told  the  name 
of  the  cook.  Some  relish  them  really,  but  eat  till  they 
burst :  others,  after  cramming  to  stupidity,  would  cram 
you  from  their  pouch,  as  the  monkey  served  Gulliver  on 
the  house-top.  The  whole  tribe  are  foul  feeders,  at  best 
love  trash  and  fatten  upon  scraps ;  the  worst  absolutely 
rake  the  kennels  and  prey  on  garbage.  They  stick  with 
amazing  .tenacity,  almost  resembling  canine  fidelity  and 
gratitude,  to  the  remains  of  the  dead  lion.    But  in  fac* 
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their  love  is  like  that  of  the  ghowl ;  worse  than  gfaowte, 
they  sell  all  which  they  do  not  destroy ;  every  scrap  of 
the  dead  lioa  may  turn  to  account.    It  is  wonderful 
what  curious  saleable  articles  they  make  of  the  parings 
of  his  claws,  and  hairs  of  his  mane.    The  bear  ha6  been 
said  to  live  at  need  by  sucking  his  own  paws.    The  bore 
lives  by  sucking  the  paws  of  the  lion,  on  which  he 
thrives  apace,  and,  in  some  instances,  has  grown  to 
an  amazing  size.    The  dead  paws  are  as  good  for  his 
purpose  as  the  living,  and  better— there  being  no  fear  of 
the  claws.    How  he  escapes  those  claws  when  the  lion 
is  alive  is  the  wonder.    The  winged  lion,  however,  is 
above  touching  these  creatures ;  and  the  real  gentleman 
lion  of  the  true  blood*  in  whose  nature  there  is  nothing 
of  the  bear,  will  never  let  his  paws  be  touched  by  a 
bore.    His  hair  stands  on  end  at  the  approach  or  dis- 
tant sight  of  any  of  the  kind,  lesser  or  greater ;  but  very 
difficult  he  often  finds  it  to  avoid  them.     Any  other 
may  more  easily  than  a  lion- shirk  a  bore.    It  is  often 
attempted,  but  seldom  or  never  successfully.    He  hides 
in  his  den,  but  not  ut  home  will  not  always  do.    The  lion 
is  too  civil  to  shut  the  door  in  the  bore's  very  face, 
though  he  mightily  wish^es  to  do  so.    It  is  pleasant 
sport  to  see  a  great  bore  and  lion  opposed  to  each  other ; 
how  he  stands  or  sits  upon  his  guard ;  how  cunningly 
the  bore  tries  to  fasten  upon  him,  and  how  the  lion  tries 
to  shake  him  off  !-r-if  the  bore  persists  beyond  endur- 
ance, the  lion  roars,  and  he  flies;  or  the  Uon  springs, 
and  he  dies. 
A  more  extraordinary  circumstance  than  any  I  have 

Set  noted  respecting  the  natural  history  of  lions  and 
Dres  remains  to  be  told;  that  the  lion  himself^  the  ^eoter 
kind  as  well  as  the  lesser  of  him,  are  apt,  sooner  or  later, 
to  turn  into  bores ;  but  the  metamorphosis,  though  the 
same  in  the  result,  takes  place  in  different  circumstances, 
and  from  quite  different  causes :  with  the  lesser  lion  and 
lioness  often  from  being  shown,  or  showing  themselves 
too  frequently ;  with  the  greater,  from  very  fear  of  being 
like  the  animal  he  detests. 

I  once  knew  a  gentleman,  not  a  bore  quite,  but  a  veiy 
clever  man,  one  of  great  sensibility  and  excessive  sen- 
sitiveness, who  could  never  sit  still  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
together,  never  converse  with  you  comfortably,  or  finish 
a  good  story,  but  evermore  broke  off  in  the  middle  with 
^I  am  bonnfr  you"— ''I must  run  away,  or  I  shall  be  a 
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bore."  It  ended  in  his  becoming  that  which  he  most 
feared  to  be. 

There  are  a  few  rare  exceptions  to  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  caprices  or  weaknesses  of  lions.  The  great- 
est of  lions  known  or  unknown,  the  most  agreeable  .as 
well  as  the  noblest  of  creatures,  i»  quite  free  from  these 
infirmities.  He  neither  affects  to  show  himself,  nor  lies 
sullen  in  his  den.  I  have  somewhere  seen  his  picture 
sketched;  I  should  guess  by  himself  at  some  moment 
when  the  lion  turned  painter. 

'*I  pique  myself  upon  being  one  of  the  best  con- 
ditioned animals  that  ever  was  shown  since  the  time  of 
hun  who  was.  in  vain  defied  by  the  knight  of  the  woful 
figure ;  for  I  get  up  at  the  first  touch  of  the  pole,  rouse 
myself,  shake  my  mane,  lick  my  chops,  turn  round,  lie 
down,  and  go  to  sleep  again." 

It  was  bad  policy  in  me  to  let  the  words  "^o  to 
sleep**  sound  upon  the  reader^s  ear,  for  I  have  not  yet 
quite  done ;  I  have  one  more  class,  and  though  last  not 
least:  were  I  to  adopt  that  enigmatical  style  which 
made  the  fortune  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  I  might  add — 
and  though  least,  greatest.  But  this,  the  oracular  sub- 
lime, has  now  gone  to  the  gipsies  and  the  conjurers, 
and  I  must  write  plain  English,  if  I  can. 

I  am  come  to  the  class  of  the  infant  bore — the  if^ant 
reciting  bore;  seemingly  insignificant,  but  exceedingly 
tiresome,  also  exceedmgly  dangerous,  as  I  shall  show. 
The  old  of  this  class  we  meet  wherever  we  go— in  the 
forum,  the  temple,  the  senate,  the  theatre,  the  drawing- 
room,  the  boudoir,  the  closet.  The  young  infest  our 
homes,  pursue  us  to  our  very  hearths ;  our  household 
deities  are  in  league  with  them;  they  destroy  all  our 
domestic  comfort ;  they  become  public  nuisances,  widely 
destructive  to  our  literature.  Their  mode  of  training 
will  explain  the  nature  of  the  danger*  The  infant  re- 
citing bore  is  trained  jnuch  after  the  manner  Of  a  learned 
pig.  Before  the  quadruped  are  placed,  on  certain  bits 
of  dirty  greasy  cards,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or 
short  nonsensical  phrases  interrogatory,  with  their  an- 
swers, such  as  "  Who  is  the  greatest  rogue  in  com- 
pany t"  *'  Which  lady  or  gentleman  in  company  will  be 
married  first  V  By  the  alteniate  use  of  blows  and 
bribes  of  such  food  as  pleases -the  pig,  the  animal  is 
brought  to  obey  certain  signs  from  his  master,  and  at 
bis  bidding  to  select  any  letter  or  phrase  required  from 
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atnong  those  set  before  him,  g^oes  to  his  lessons,  seems 
to  read  attentively,  aiid  to  understand ;  then  by  amotion 
of  his  snout,  or  a  well-timed  grunt,  designates  the  right 
phrase,  and  answers  the  expectations  of  his  master  an4 
the  company.  The  infant  reciter  is  in  similar  manner 
trained  by  alternate  blows  and  bribes,  almonds  and  rai^ 
sins,  and  bumpers  of  sweet  wine.  But  mark  the  differ- 
ence betw'een  him  and  the  pig.  Instead  of  greasy  letters 
and  old  cards,  which  are  used  for  the  learned  pig,  befoi^ 
the  little  human  animal  are  cast  the  finest  morsels  from 
our  first  authors,  selections  from  our  poets,  didactic, 
pathetic,  and  sublime — every  creature^s  best  sacrificed. 

These  are  to  be  slowly  but  surely  deprivied  of  spirit, 
sense,  and  life,  by  the  deadly  deadening  power  of  itera- 
tion. Not  only  are  they  deprived  of  life,  but  mangled 
by  the  infant  biore — ^not  only  mangled,  but  polluted — ^left 
in  such  a  state  that  no  creature  of  any  delicacjr,  taste, 
or  feeling  can  bear  them  afterward.  And  are  immor- 
tal works,  or  works  which  fond  man  thought  and  called 
immortal,  thus  to  perish  V  Thus  are  they  doomed  to 
destruction,  by  a  Lilliputian  race  of  Vandals. 

The  curse  of  Minerva  be  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
train,  who  incite  them  to  such  sacrilegious  mischief! 
The  mischief  spreads  every  day  wide  and  more  wide. 
Till  of  late  years,  there  had  appeared  bounds  to  its  pro- 
gress. Nature  seemed  to  have  provided  against  the 
devastations  of  the  infant  reciter.  Formerly  it  seemed 
that  only  those  whom  she  had  blessed  or  cursed  with  a 
wonderful  memory  could  be  worth  the  trouble  of  tram- 
ing,  or  by  the  successful  performance  of  the  feats  desired, 
to  pay  the  labour  of  instruction.  But  there  has  arisen 
in  the  land  men  who  set  at  naught  the  decrees  of  nature, 
who  undertake  to  make  artificial  memories,  not  only 
equal  but  superior  to  the  best  natural  memory,  and  who, 
at  the  shortest  notice,  engage  to  supply  the  brainless 
with  brains.  By  certain  teobnical  helps,  long  passages, 
whole  poems,  ma^  now  be  learned  byhsart,  as  they  call 
it,  without  any  aid,  effort,  or  cognizance  of  the  under- 
standing; and  retained  and  recited,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, by  any  irrational  as  well  and  better  than  by 
any  rational  being,  if  to  recite  weU  mean  to  repeat  with- 
out missing  a  syllable.  How  far  our  literature  may  in 
future  suffer  from  these  blighting  swarms  will  best  be 
conceived  by  a  glance  at  what  they  have  already  with- 
ered Smd  blasted  of  the  favourite  productions  of  our 
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most  popular  poets— Grayi  Ckddsmitli,  Thomson.  Pope, 
Dnrden,  Milton,  Sfaakspeare* 
Pope's  Man  of  Ross  Was  doomed  to  suffer  first. 

"RiM,1]UieftiniiM,  md  Unf  the  Mu  of  RMii!" 

Oh,  dreaded  words !  who  is  there  that  does  not  wirii  the 
honest  muse  should  rise  no  more  t.  Goldsmith  came 
next,  and  shared  the  same  fate.  His  country  curate,  the 
most  amiable  of  men^  we  heard  of  till  he  grew  past 
endurance. 

As  to  learning  any  longer  from  the  bee  to  build,  or 
of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail,  we  gave  it  up  long  ago. 
"*  To  be  or  not  to  be'*'^is  a  question  we  can  no  longer 
bear. 

Then  Alexandeir's  feast^^the  little  harpies  have  been 
at  that  too,  and  it  is  defiled.  Poor  Collins's  Ode  to'the 
Passions,  on  and  off  the  stage,  is  torn  to  very  tatters. 

The  Seven  Ages  of  Man— and,  '^All  the  world's  a 
stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women  in  it" — gone  to 
destruction. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  strained,  and  is  no  longer 
twice  blest. 

We  turn  with  disgust  from  "  angels  and  ministers  of 
grace."  Adam's  morning  hjrmii  has  lost  the  freshness 
of  its  charm.  The  bores  nave  got  into  Paradisc-soaled 
heaven  itself!  and  defied  all  the  powers  of  Milton's  hell. 
Such  Belials  and  Molochs  as  we  have  heard ! 

It  is  absolutely  shocking  to  perceive  how  immortal 
genius  is  in  the  power  of  mortal  stupidity ! 

Johnson,  a  champion  of  no  mean  force,  stood  forward 
in  bis  day,  and  did  what  his  single  arm  could  do,  to  drive 
the  little  boren  from  the  counti^  ohurcfa-yaid. 

^  Could  not  the  pretty  dears  repeat  together  I"  had, 
however,  but  a  momentsffy  effect.  Though  he  knocked 
down  the  pair  that  had  attempted  to  stand  before  him, 
they  got  UD  again,  or,  one  down,  another  came  on.  To 
this  hour  tney  are  at  it. 

%Yh2t  can  be  done  against  a  race  of  beings  not  capa^' 
ble  of  being  touched  even  by  ridicule  1  l^at  can  we 
hope,  when  the  infant  bore  and  his  trainers  have  stood 
against  the  incomparable  humour  of  "  Thinks  I  to  my- 
self V 

In  time — ^and  as  certainly  as  the  grub  turns  in  due 
season  into  the  winged  plague  who  buzzes  and  fly-blowji 
30 
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—the  little  reciting  bore  turns  into  the  dramatic  or  the^ 
a/nc  acting,  reading,  singing,  recitative — and,  finally,  into 
the  everlasting  quotation-loving  bore — Greek,  Latin,  and 
English. 

The  everlasting  quotation-lover  dotes  on  the  husks  of 
learning.  He  is  the  infant  reciting  bore  in  second  child- 
ishness. We  wish  ill  vain  that  it  were  in  mere  oblivion. 
From  the  ladies'  tea-tables  the  Greek  and  Latin  quoting 
bores  were  driven  away  long  ago  by  the  Guardian  and 
the  Spectator,  and  seldom  now  translate  for  the  country 
gentlewomen.  But  the  mere  English  quotation-dealer, 
a  mortal  tiresome  creature !  still  prevails,  and  figures 
still  in  certain  circles  of  old  blues,  who  are  civil  enough 
still  to  admire  that  wonderful  memory  of  his  which  has 
a  quotation  ready  for  every  thing  you  can  say.  He 
usually  prefaces  or  ends  his  quotations  with — *^  As  the 
poet  happily  says,"  or,  ^  as  Nature's  sweetest  woodlark 
justly  remarks,"  or,  *'  as  the  immortal  Milton  has  it." 

To  prevent  the  confusion  and  disgrace  consequent 
upon  such  mistakes,  and  for  the  general  advantage  of 
literature,  in  reclaiming,  if  possible,  what  has  gone  to  the 
bores,  it  might  be  a  service  to  point  out  publicly  such 
quotations  as  are  now  too  common  to  be  admitted  within 
the  pale  of  good  taste. 

In  the  last  age.  Lord  Chesterfield  set  the  mark  of  the 
beast,  as  he  called  it,  on  certain  vulgarisms  in  pronun- 
ciation, which  he  succeeded  m  banishing  from  good 
company.  I  wish  we  could  set  the  mark  of  the  Bore 
upon  all  which  has  been  contaminated  by  his  touch, — 
all  those  tainted  beauties  which  no  person  of  taste  would 
prize.  They  must  be  hung  up  viewless,  for  half  a  cen- 
tury at  least,  to  bleach  out  their  stains. 

I  invite  every  true  friend  of  literature  and  of  good  con- 
versation, blues  and  antisy  to  contribute  their  assistance 
in  furnishing  out  a  list  of  quotations  to  be  proscribed. 
Could  I  but  accomplish  this  object,  I  should  feel  I  had 
not  written  in  vain.  To  make  a  good  beginning,  I  will 
give  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  notorious. 

*^  The  light  fantastic  toe,"  has  figured  so  long  in  the 
newspapers,  that  an  editor  of  taste  would  hardly  admit 
it  now  into  his  columns. 

^^Pity  is  akin  to  love," — sunk  to  utter  contempt; 
along  with — ^^  Grace  is  in  all  her  steps ;"  and  -*  Man 
never  w,  but  always  to  be  blest ;" — ^^  Youth  at  the  prow, 
and  pleasure  at  the  helm ;" — ^no  longer  safe  on  a  boating- 
party. 
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The  bourgeois  geniilhomme  has  talked  prose  too  long 
without  knowing  it. 

'*  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  vo/eZ-ife-cAam^,''— gone  to 
the  valets  themselves. 

"Le  secret  d'eunuyer  est  celui  de  tout  dire," — ^in 
great  danger  of  the  same  fate, — ^it  is  so  tempting ! — but, 
so  much  tne  worse, — wit  is  often  its  own  worst  enemy. 

Some  anatomists,  it  is  said,  have,  during  the  opera- 
tion of  dissection,  caught  from  the  subject  the  disease. 
I  feel  myself  in  danger  at  this  moment, — a  secret  horror 
thrills  through  mv  veins.  Often  have  I  remarked  that 
persons  who  undergo  certain  transformations  are  un- 
conscious of  the  commencement  and  progress  in  them- 
selves, though  quick-sighted  when  their  enemies,  friends, 
or  neighbours  are  beginning  to  turn  into  bores.  Hus- 
band and  wife, — ^no  creatures  sooner ! — perceive  each 
other's  metamorphoses, — ^not  Baucis  and  Philemon  more 
surely,  seldom  hke  them  before  the  transformation  be 
couplete.    Are  we  in  time  to  say  the  last  adieu ! 

I  feel  that  1  am— I  fear  that  I  have  long  been, 

A.  BoRi« 
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CHAPTER  I. 

''What  !  no  music,  bo  dancinj^  at  Castle  Hermitage 
to-night ;  and  all  the  ladies  sitting  in  a  formal  circte, 
petrifying  into  perfect  statues !"  cried  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane 
as  he  entered  the  drawing-room,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  accompanied  by  wluit  he  called  his 
rear-guard^  veterans  of  the  old  school  of  good  fellows, 
who  at  those  times  in  Ireland— times  long  since  past-^ 
deemed  it  essential  to  health,  happiness,  and  manly 
character,  to  swallow,  and  show  themselves  able  to  stand 
after  swallowing,  a  certain  number  of  bottles  of  claret 
per  day  or  night. 

^  Now,  then,'^  continued  Sir  Ulick, "  of  all  the  figures 
in  nature  or  art,  the  formal  circle  is  universally  the 
most  obnoxious  to  conversation,  and  to  me  the  most 
formidable ;  all  my  faculties  are  spell-boundr-rhere  lam^ 
like  a  bird  in  a  circle  of  chalk,  that  dare  not  move  so 
much  as  its  head  or  its  eyes,  and  can%for  the  life  of  it, 
take  to  its  legs.'* 

A  titter  ran  round  that  part  of  the  circle  where  the 
young  ladies  satp— Sir  Ulick  was  a  favourite,  and  they 
rejoiced  when  he  came  among  them ;  because,  as  they 
observed,  **  he  always  said  something  pleasant,  or  set 
something  pleasant  a-going." 

^  Lady  O'Shane,  for  mercy's  sake  let  us  have  no  mom 
of  these  permanent  circle-sittings  at  Castle  Hermitage, 
my  dear !" 

'*  Sir  Ulick,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  very  glad  if  it  were 
possible,"  replied  Lady  O'Shane,  "  to  have  no  more  per- 
tnanent  sittings  at  Castle  Hermitage ;  but  when  gentle- 
men are  at  their  bottle,  I  really  don't  know  what  the 
ladies  can  do  but  sit  in  a  circle." 

''  Can't  they  dance  in  a  circle,  or  any  way?  or  have 
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not  they  an  elegant  resource  in  their  music  t  There's 
many  here  who,  to  my  knowledge,  can  caper  as  well  as 
they  modulate,"  said  Sir  Ulick ;  *^  to  say  nothing  of  cards 
for  those  that  like  them.'* 

'*  Lady  Annaly  does  not  like  cards,^'  said  Lady  O'Shane, 
**  and  I  could  not  ask  any  of  these  young  ladies  to  waste 
their  breath  and  their  execution,  singing  and  playing 
before  the  gentlemen  came  out/* 

'*  These  young  ladies  would  not,  l*m  sure,  do  us  old 
fellows  the  honour  of  waiting  for  us ;  and  the  youn/^ 
beaux  deserted  to  your  tea-table  a  long  hour  ago— so 
why  you  have  not  been  dancing  is  a  mystery  beyond 
my  comprehension.** 

'*Tea  or  coffee,  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane,  for  the  third  time 
of  asking  V*  cried  a  sharp  female  voice  from  the  remote 
tea-table. 

"  Wouldn*t  you  swear  to  that  being  the  voice  of  a 
PresbyteiianV*  whispered  Sir  Ulick,  over  his  shoulder, 
to  the  curiite :  then  aloud  he  replied  to  the  lady,  "  Miss 
Black,  you  are  three  times  too  obliging.  Neither  tea 
nor  coffee  Pll  tak^  from  you  to-night,  1  thank  yod 
kindly." 

'^  Fortunate  for  yourself,  sir, — ^for  both  are  as  cold  as 
stones, — and  no  wonder  !'^  said  Miss  Black. 

'*  No  wonder  !'*  echoed  Lady  0*Shane,  looking  at  her 
watch,  and  sending  forth  an  ostentatious  sigh. 

**What  o'clock  is  it  by  your  ladyship  V*  asked  Miss 
Black.    **  I  have  a  notion  its  tremendously  late.** 

**No  matter — ^we  are  not  pinned  to  hours  in  this 
house,  Miss  Black,**  said  Sir  Ulick,  walking  up  to  the 
tea-table,  and  giving  her  a  look,  which  said  as  plainly 
as  look  could  say,  *'  You  had  better  be  quiet." 

Lady  O'Shane  followed  her  husband,  and  putting  her 
arm  within  his,  began  to  sa^  something  in  a  fondling 
tone;  and  in  a  most  conciliatory  manner  she  went  on 
talking  to  him  for  some  moments.  He  looked  absent, 
and  replied  coldly. 

'*  111  take  a  cup  of  coffee  from  you  now,  Miss  Black," 
said  he,  drawing  away  his  arm  from  his  wife,  who  looked 
much  mortified. 

^' We  are  too  long,  Lady  O'Shane,"  added  he,  "  stand* 
ing  here  like  lovers,  talking  to  no  one  but  ourselves,-— 
awkward  in  company." 

"  Like  lovers  /"  The  sound  pleased  poor  Lady 
O'Shane's  ear,  and  she  smiled  for  the  first  time  this 


night— >Lady  O^Shane  was  perhaps  the  last  woman  in 
the  room  whom  a  stranger  would  have  guessed  to  be 
Sir  Ulick's  wife. 

He  was  a  fine  gallant  off-kand  looking  Irishman,  with 
something  of  dash  in  his  tone  and  air,  which  at  first 
view  might  lead  a  common  observer  to  pronounce  him 
to  be  vulgar;  but  at  five  minutes  after  sight,  a  good 
judge  of  men  and  manner&i  would  have  discovered  in 
him  the  power  of  assuming  whatever  manner  he  chose, 
from  the  audacity  of  the  callous  profligate  to  the  defer- 
ence of  the  accomplished  courtier— the  capability  of 
adapting  his  conversation  to  his  company  ana  his  views, 
whether  his  object  were  '*  to  set  the  senseless  table  in 
a  roar,'*  or  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  delicate  female 
heart.  Of  this  latter  power,  his  age  had  diminished, 
but  not  destroyed,  the  influence.  The  fame  of  former 
conquests  still  operated  in  his  faVour,  though  he  had 
long  since  passed  his  splendid  meridian  of  gallantry. 

While  Sir  Ulick  is  drinking  his  cup  of  cold  coffee,  we 
may  look  back  a  little  into  his  family  history.  To  go 
no  further  than  his  legitimate  loves,  he  had  successivdy 
won  three  wives,  who  had  each,  in  her  turn,  been  des- 
perately enamoured:  the  first  he  loved,  and  married, 
imprudently,  for  love,  at  seventeen ;  the  second  he  ad- 
mired, and  married,  prudently,  for  ambition,  at  thirty ; 
the  third  he  hated,  but  married,  from  necessity,  Air 
money,  at  five-and-forty.  The  first  wife.  Miss  Annaly, 
after  ten  years'  martyrdom  of  the  heart,  sank,  childless 
— a  victim,  it  was  said,  to  love  and  jealousy.  The 
second  wife.  Lady  TheodoSia,  struggled  stoutly  for 
power,  backed  by  strong  and  high  connexions ;  having, 
moreover,  the  advantage  of  being  a  mother,  and  mother 
of  an  only  son  and  heir,  the  representative  of  a  father 
in  whom  ambition  had,  by  this  time,  become  the  ruling 
passion ;  the  Lady  Theodosia  stood  her  ground,  wran- 
gling and  wrestling  through  a  fourteen  years'  wedlock, 
till  at  last,  to  Sir  Ulick's  great  relief,  not  to  say  joy, 
her  ladyship  was  carried  off  by  a  bad  fever,  or  a  worse 
apothecary.  His  present  lady,  formerly  Mrs.  Scraggs, 
a  London  widow  of  very  large  fortune,  happened  to  see 
Sir  Ulick  when  he  went  to  present  some  address,  or 
settle  some  point  between  the  English  and  Irish  gov- 
ernment :  he  was  in  deep  mourning  at  the  time,  and  the 
widow  pitied  him  very  much.  But  she  was  not  the 
sort  of  woman  he  would  ever  have  suspected  could  like 


bkiir-she  wis  a  strict  pattern  lady,  severe  on  ths  times* 
and  not  unfrequently  lecturing  youngs  men  gratis.  No^kt 
Sir  Ulick  O^Shane  was  a  sinner;  how  then  could  tie 
please  a  saint  t    He  did)  howeyer— butthe  saint  did  not 
please  him-'-though  she  set  to  work  for  the  good  of  his 
soulf  and  in  her  own  person  r^axed,  to  please  his  taste* 
•?en  to  the  wearing  of  rouge  and  pearl-powder,  and 
false  hair,  and  false  eyebrows,  and  ail  the  falsifications 
which  the  sttiers-tip  could  furnish.    But  after  she  bad 
purchased  all  of  youth  which  age  can  purchase  for 
money,  it  would  not  do*    The  widow  Seragss  mi^t, 
with  her  *♦  lack-lustre**  eyes,  haye  speculated  for  ef er 
in  yain  upon  Sir  Ulick,  but  that,  fortunately  for  her  pas-^ 
sion,  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  Irish  niinisir}^  were 
turned  out  and  an  Irish  canal  burst.    8v  Ulick  losing  his 
place  l^  the  change  of  ministry^  and  one-half  of  his 
fortune  by  the  canal,  in  which  it  had  been  sunk ;  and 
haying  spent  in  unsubstantial  schemes  and  splendid 
liyinff  more  than  the  other  half;  now,  in  desperate  mis^ 
ery,  laid  hold  of  the  widow  Scraggs.    After  a  nine  days* 
courtship  she  became  a  bride,  and  she  and  her  plum  in 
the  stocks-^but  not  her  messuage,  house,  and  lands,  in 
Kent — ^became   the  property  of  Sir  Ulick  •  O'Shane. 
*'  Loye  was  then  lord  of  alP  with  her,  and  she  was  now 
to  accompany  Sir  Ulick  to  Ireland.    Late  in  life  ^e 
was  carried  to  a  new  country,  and  set  down  among  a 
people  whom  she  had  aU  her.  previous  days  been  taught 
to  hold  in  contempt  or  aversion :  she  dreaded  Irish  dis« 
turbances  much,  and  Irish  dirt  more ;  she  was  persuaded 
that  nothing  could  be  right,  good,  or  genteel  that  was 
not  English.    Her  habits  and  tastes  were  immutably 
itxed.    Her  experience  had  been  confined  to  a  London 
life,  and  in  proportion  as  her  sphere  of  observation  had 
been  contracted,  her  disposition  was  intolerant.    She 
made  no  allowance  for^  the  difference  of  opinion,  cus- 
toms, and  situation,  muck  less  for  the  faults  or  foibles  of 
people  who  were  to  her  strangers  and  foreigners — her 
kdyship  was  therefore  little  likely  to  please  or  be 
pleased  in  her  new  situation.    Her  husband  was  the 
only  individual,  the  Only  thing,  animate  or  inanimate, 
that  she  liked  in  Ireland—- and  while  she  was  desperately 
in  love  with  an  Irishman,  she  disliked  Ireland  and  the 
Irish:  even  the  Irish  talents  and  virtues,  their  wit, 
hamour,  generosity  of  character,  and  freedom  of  man- 
.ner,  were  k>st  upon  her-«her  country  neighboors  were 


fiefielled  by  her  air  of  l«»tiini  B«lf-8iiiloieiicy--and  she, 
for  her  part,  declared  she  wcmld  have  been  satisfied  to 
have  lived  alone  at  Castle  Hermitage  with  Sir  Ulick^ 
But  Sir  Uliek  had  no  notion  of  living  alone  with  her,  or 
for  anybody.  His  habits  were  all  social  and  convivial 
— ^he  loved  show  and  compiuijr:  he  had  been  all  his 
life  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  all  ranks  of  people 
at  Castle  Hermitage,  from  his  excellency  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  the  commander*in»chief  for  the  time 
beii^,  to  Tim  the  ganger,  and  honest  Tom  Kelly,  the 
sUUko. 

He  talked  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  upa  neighbonr* 
hood,  and  maintaining  his  interest  in  the  county,  as  the 
first  duties  of  man.  Ostensibly^  Sir  Ulick  had  no  motive 
in  aU  this,  but  the  hospitable  wish  of  seeing  Castle  Her- 
mitage  one  continued  scene  of  festivity ;  but,  under  this 
good  fellowship  and  apparent  thoughtlessness  and  pro- 
fusion, there  was  an  eye  to  his  own  interest,  and  a  keen 
view  to  the  improvement  of  his  fortune  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  family.  With  these  haMts  and  views 
it  was  little  likely  that  he  should  yield  to  the  romantic, 
jealous,  or  economic  tastes  of  his  new  lady*— a  bride 
ten  years  older  than  himself!  Lady  O'Shane  was,  soon 
after  her  arrival  in  Ireland,  oompelfed  to  see  her  house 
as  ftill  ol  company  as  it  could  poss&ly  hold ;  and  her 
ladyship  was  condemned  eternally  to  do  the  honours  to 
successive  troope  of  friends^  of  whom  she  knew  nothing, 
and  of  whom  she  disliked  all  she  saw  or  heard.  Her 
dear  Sir  Ulick  was,  or  seemed,  so  engrossed  by  the 
business  of  pleasure,  so  taken  up  with  his  guests,  that 
but  a  few  minutes  in  the  day  could  she  ever  obtain  of 
his  company.  She  saw  herself  surrounded  by  the 
young,  the  mir,  and  the  gay,  to  whom  Sir  Ulick  devoted 
km  assi^ous  and  gallant  attentions ;  and  though  his  age, 
and  his  being  a  married  man,  seemed  to  preclude,  in  Uie 
^kiion  of  the  cool  or  indifferent  spectator,  all  idea  of 
any  real  cause  for  jealousy,  yet  it  was  not  so  with  poor 
Lady  O'Shane's  magnifying  imaghiatlon.  The  demon 
of  jealousv  tortured  her ;  and  to  enhance  her  sufferings 
she  was  obliged  to  conceal  them,  lest  they  should  be- 
come subjects  of  private  mockery  or  puUic  derision, 
it  is  the  peciriiar  misfortune  or  punitshment  of  misplaced, 
and  yet  more  of  unseasonable,  passions,  that  in  their 
distresees  they  obtain  no  sympathy;  and  while  the  pas- 
sion is  itf  all  kk  consequences  tKgic  to  the  sufferer,  in 
91  AZ 
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ftU  its  exhibitions  it  is  ladicrous  to  the  spectator.    Lady 
O'Shane  could  not  be  youngs  and  would  not  be  old :  so 
without  the  charms  of  youth,  or  the  dignity  of  age,  she 
could  neither  inspire  love  nor  command  respect ;  nor 
could  she  find  fit  occupation  or  amusement,  or  solace  or 
refuge,  in  any  combination  of  company  or  class  of  soci- 
ety.   Unluckily,  as  her  judgment,  never  discriminating, 
was  now  blinded  by  jealousy,  the  two  persons  of  all  bis 
family  connexions  upon  whom  she  pitched  as  the  pecu- 
liar objects  of  her  fear  and  hatred,  were  precisely  those 
who  were  most  disposed  to  pity  and  befriend  her — ^to 
serve  her  in  private  with  Sir  Ulick,  and  to  treat  her 
with  deference  in  public :  these  two  persons  were  Lady 
Annaly  and  her  daughter.    Lady  Aimaly  was  a  distant 
relation  of*  Sir  Ulick's  first  wife,.during  whose  life  some 
circumstances  had  occurred  which  had  excited  her  lady- 
ship^s  indignation  against  him.    For  many  years  all 
commerce  between  them  had  ceased.    Lady  Annaly 
was  a  woman  of  <^nerous  indignation,  strong  principdies, 
and  warm  aflbctions.    Her  rank,  her  high  connexions, 
her  high  character,  her  having,  from  the  time  she  was 
left  a  young  and  beautiful  widow,  devoted  herself  to  the 
education  and  the  interests  of  her  children ;  her  having 
persevered  in  her  lofty  course,  superior  to  all  the  numer- 
ous temptations  of  love,  vanity,  or  ambition,  l^  which 
she  was  assailed  ;  her  long  and  able  administration  of 
a  large  property,  during  the  minority  of  her  son ;  her 
subsequent  graceful  resignation  of  power ;  his  affection* 
gratitude,  aiMi  deference  for  his  mother,  which  now  con- 
tinued to  prolong  her  influence,  and  exemplify  her  pre- 
cepts in  every  act  of  his  own;  altogether  placed  this 
lady  high  in  pubUc  consideration— high  as  any  individual 
could  stand  in  a  country  where  national  enthusiastic 
attachment  is  ever  excited  by  certain  noble  qualities 
congenial  to  the  Irish  nature.    Sir  Ulick  O'Shaoey  sen- 
sible of  the  disadvantage  of  having  estranged  such  a 
family  connexion,  and  fully  capable  of  appreciating  the 
value  of  her  friendship,  had  of  late  years  taken  infinite 
pains  to  redeem  himself  in  I^dy  Annaly's  opinion. 
His  consummate  address,  aided  and  abetted  and  con- 
cealed as  it  was  by  his  off-hand  manner,  would  scarcely 
have  succeeded,  had  it  not  been  supported  also  by  some 
substantial  good  qualities,  especially  by  the  natural  can- 
dour and  generosity  of  his  disposition.    In  favour  of 
the  originally  strong,  and,  throvgh  all  his  errors,  woor 
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derfiilly  survitin^  taste  for  Turtae,  some  of  his  mamfiiU 
transgressions  might  be  forgiven:  there  was  much  hope 
and  promise  of  amendment;  and,  besides,  to  state 
things  just  as  they  were,  he  had  propitiated  the  mother, 
irresistibly,  by   his   enthusiastic    admiration   of  the 
daughter — ^so  that  Lady  Annaly  had  at  last  consented 
to   revisit  Castle  Hermitage.    Her  ladyship  and  her 
daughter  were  now  on  this  reconciliation  visit;  Sir 
Ulick  was  extremely  anxious  to  make  it  agreeable. 
Besides  the  credit  of  her  friendship,  he  had  other  rea^ 
eons  for  wishing  to  conciliate  her:  his  son  Marcus  was 
just  twenty'-^two  years  older  than  Miss  Annaly-— in 
course  of  time,  Sir  Ulick  thought  it  might  be  a  match 
— ^his  son  could  not  possibly  make  a  better— beauty, 
Ibrtune,  family  connexions,  every  thing  that  the  hearts 
of  young  and  old  desire.    Besides  (for  in  Sir  Ulick^s 
calculations  besides  was  a  word  frequently  occurring), 
besides.  Miss  Annaly's  brother  was  not  as  strong  in  body 
as  in  mind,— -in  two  illnesses  his  life  had  been  despaired 
of— a  third  mi^t  carry  him  oiT- the  estate  would  prob- 
ably come  to  Miss  Annaly.    Besidesj  be  this  hereafter 
as  it  might,  there  was  at  this  present  time  a  considerable 
debt  due  by  Sir  Ulick  to  these  Annalys,  with  accumu- 
lated interest,  since  the  time  of  his  first  marriage ;  and 
tlus  debt  would  be  merged  in  Miss  Annaly's  portion, 
should  she  become  his  son^s  wife.    All  this  was  very 
well  calculated ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  character  or 
aifections  of  the  son,  Sir  Ulick  had  omitted  to  consider 
Lady  O'Shane,  or  he  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  her 
love  for  him  would  induce  her  at  once  ta  enter  into  and 
second  his  views.    It  did  not  so  happen.    On  the  con- 
trary, the  dislike  which  Lady  O'Stuine  took  at  sight  to 
both  the  mQtherand  daughter — ^to  the  daughter  instinct- 
ively, at  sight  of  her  youUi  and  beauty ;  to  the  mother 
reflectively,  on  account  of  her  matronly  dress  and  dig- 
nified deportment,  in  too  striking  contrast  to  her  own 
frippery  appearance — increased  every  day,  and  every 
hour,  when  she  saw  the  attentions,  the  adoration  that 
Sir  Ulick  paid  to  Miss  Annaly,  and  the  deference  -and 
respect  he  showed  to  Lady  Annaly,  all  for  qualities  attd  ' 
accomplishments  in  which  Lady  O'Shane  was  conscious 
that  she  was  irremediably  deficient.    Sir  Ulick  thought 
to  extinguish  her  jealousy,  by  opening  to  her  his  views 
on  Miss  Annaly  for  his  son;  but  the  jealousy,  taking 
only  a  new  direction,  strengHiened  in  its  course.    Lady 


0*Miaiie  did  not  like  her  8on-ili-law«**hiid  indeed  no 
great  reason  to  like  him ;  Marcns  distiked  her,  and  wva 
at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  dislike.    She  dreaded  tbe 
accession  of  domestic  power  and  influence  he  would 
gfain  by  such  a  marriage.    She  could  not  bear  the 
thoughts  of  having  a  daughter-in-kur  browht  into  the 
house-— placed  in  eternal  comparison  witti  her.     Sir 
Utick  O^Shane  was  conscious  that  his  marriage  ei^posed 
him  to  some  ehare  of  ridicule;  but  hit^rto,  exeept 
when  his  taste  for  railler|r,  koA  the  diversion  of  exciting 
her  causeless  jealousy,  mterferad  with  his  pnrpoee^  he 
had  always  treated  her  ladyship  as  he  conoeiyed  that 
Lady  O'Shane  ought  to  be  treated.    Naturally  good-- 
natured, and  habitually  attentive  to  the  sex,  he  had 
indeed  kept  up  appearannces  better  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  a  man  of  his  former  habits  to  a  woman 
of  her  ladyship's  present  age ;  but  if  she  now  crossed 
his  favourite  schehie,  it  would  be  all  over  with  her—her 
submission  to  his  will  had  hitherto  been  a  sufficient  and 
a  convenient  proof,  and  the  only  proof  he  desired,  of 
her  love.    Her  ladyship^s  evil  genius,  in  the  shape  of 
Miss  Black,  her  humUe  companion,  was  now  buaiiy  in<- 
stigating  her  to  be  refractory.    Miss  Black  had  fre- 
quently whispered,  that  if  Lady  O^hane  would  show 
more  spirit,  she  would  do  better  with  Sir  Ulick;  that 
his  late  wife.  Lady  Thepdosia,  had  ruled  him,  by  showing 
proper  spirit;  that  in  particular,  she  should  make  a 
stand  against  the  encroachments  of  Sir  Ulick's  son, 
Marcus,  and  of  his  friend  and  companion,  younff  Or- 
mond.    In  consequence  of  these  raggestions.  Lady 
0*Shane  had  most  judiciously  thwarted  both  these  young 
men  in  trifles  till  sh6  had  become  their  aversion ;  thia 
aversion  Marcus  felt  more  than  he  expreaaed,  and  Oi^- 
mond  expressed  more  strongly  than  he  lelt.    To  Sir 
Ulick,  his  son  and  heir  was  his  first  great  object  in  life ; 

Set  though  in  all  things  he  preferred  the  mtereet  of 
Larcus,  he  was  not  as  fond  of  Marcus  as  he  was  of 
young  Ormond.  Young  Ormond  was  the  son  of  the 
friend  of  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane's  voothfuland  warm-hearted 
dayv — the  son  of  an  officer  who  had  served  in  the  same 
regiment  with  him  in  his  first  campaign.  Captain  Or- 
mond afterward  made  an  unfortunate  marriage — that  is, 
a  marriage  without  a  fortune— his  friends  wmdd  not  see 
him  or  his  wife — ^he  was  soon  in  debt,  and  in  great  dis- 
tress.   He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  wife,  and  go  to 
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bidia.    She  had  then  one  child  at  nnne  ia  an  Irish 
cabin.    She  died  soon  afterward.    8ir  Ulick  O'Shane 
took  the  child,  that  had  been  left  at  nurse,  into  his  own 
house.    From  the  time  it  was  four  years  old,  little 
Harry  Ormond  became  his  darling,  and  grew  up  his 
favourite.     Sir  Ulick's  fondness,  however,  had  not  ex- 
tended to  any  care  of  his^ucation---quite  the  contrary: 
he  had  done  all  he  could  to  spoil  him  by  the  most  inju^ 
dicious  indulgence,  and  by  neglect  ^of  aU  instruction  or 
discipline.    Marcus  had  been  sent  to  school  and  col- 
lege ;  but  Harry  Ormond,  meantime,  had  been  let  to  run 
wUd  at  home :  the  gamekeeper,  the  huntsman,  and  a 
cousin  of  Sir  Ulick,  who  called  himself  the  king  of  the 
Black  Islands,  had  had  the  principal  share  in  his  educa- 
tion.   Captain  Ormond,  his  father;  was  not  heard  of  for 
many  years ;  and  Sir  Ulick  always  argued,  that  there 
was  no  use  in  giving  Harry  Ormond  the  education  of  an 
estated  gentleman^  when  ne  was  not  likely  to  have  an 
estate.    Moreover,  he  prophesied  that  Harry  would  turn 
out  the  cleverest  man  of  the  two ;  and  in  the  progress 
of  the  two  boys  towards  manhood,  Sir  Ulick  had  shown 
a  strange  sort  of  double  and  inconsistent  vanity  in  his 
son's  acquirements,  and  in  the  orphan  Harry's  natursd 
genius.    Harry's  extremely  warm,  generous,  grateful 
temper  delighted  Sir  Ulick ;  but  he  .gloried  in  the  supe- 
rior polish  of  his  own  son.    Harry  Ormond  grew  up 
wiUi  all  the  faidts  that  were  incident  to  his  natural  vio- 
lence of  passions,  and  that  might,  necessarily  be  ex* 
pected  from  his  neglected  and  deficient  education.    His 
devoted  gratitude  and  attachment  to  his  guardian-father, 
as  he  caUed  Sir  Ulick,.  made  him  amenable  in  an  instant, 
even  in  the  height  and  tempest  of  his  passions,  to 
whatever  Sir  Ulick  desired ;  but  he  was  ungovernable 
by  most  other  people,  and  rude,  even  to  insolence, 
where  he  felt  tyranny  or  suspected  meanness.    Miss 
Black  and  he  were  always  at  o'pen  war ;  to  Lady  O'Shane 
he  8fd)mitted,  though  with  an  ill  grace ;  yet  he  did  sub- 
mit, for  his  guar£an's  sake,  mere  he  himself  only 
was  concern^ ;  but  most  imprudently  and  fiercely  he 
contended  upon  every  occasion  where  Marcus,  when 
aggrieved,  had  declined  contending  with  his  mother^in* 
law. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  the  two  youths  had  been 
long  engaged  to  dine  with,  and  keep  the  birthday  of  Mr. 
Cornelius  O^hane,  the  king  of  the  Black  Islao^b— next 
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to  Sir  UUek  tlie  beinff  opoQ  emUi  io  whom  Hany  (H^ 
mond  thought  himself  most  oUtMd,  and  to  whom  b^ 
felt  himeelf  most  attached.  This  he  had  represented  to 
Lady  0*Shane,  and  had  earnestly  requested  that,  aa  the 
day  for  the  intended  dance  was  a  matted  of  indifference 
to  ner,  it  might  not  be  fixed  on  this  day ;  but  her  lady- 
ship had  purposely  made  it  a  trial  of  strength,  and  had 
insisted  iqwn  their  returning  at  a  certain  hour.  She 
knew  that  Sir  Ulick  would  be  much  vexed  by  their  w^uit 
of  punctuality  on  this  occasion,  where  the  iljmalya  were 
concerned,  thouffh,  in  general,  punctuaUty  was  a  virtue 
lor  which  he  had  no  regard. 

Sir  Ulick  had  finished  bis  cop  of  co£fee.  "Miss 
Black,  send  away  the  tea^thinj[8— send  away  an  these 
thincB,"  cried  he. .  ^  Young  ladies,  better  lato  than  never, 
you  Know— let's  have  dancing  now ;  detor  the  decks  for 
action." 

The  young  ladies  started  ftom  their  seats  immedi- 
ately. All  was  now  in  happy  motion.  The  smnrants 
answered  promptly-*-*the  tea-things  retired  in  haste- 
tables  rolled  away-^hidrs  8wan|^  into  the  back*gvouRd 
—the  folding-doors  of  the  danoung-room  were  thrown 
open— -the  pyramids  of  wax  candtos  in  the  chandeliers 
(for  this  was  ere  aigands  were  on  earth)  started  into 
light— the  musicians  tuning,  screwing,  scr^^ng,  sounded, 
discordant  as  they  were,  joyM  notes  of  prepanlion. 

"But  Where's  my  son — ^wher^s  Marcus V*  said  Sir 
Ulick,  drawing  Lady  O'Shaae  aside.  ^  I  don't  see  him 
anywhere." 

*'  No,"  said  Lady  O'Shane ;  **  you  know  that  he  would 
go  to  dine  to-day  with  that  strange  cousin  of  yours,  and 
neither  he  nor  his  coiiq»anion  has  thought  proper  to 
return  yet." 

'*  I  wish  you  had  given  me  a  hint,"  said  Sir  Ulick, 
**  and  I  womd  have  waited ;  for  Marcos  ought  to  lead 
off  with  Miss  Annaly." 

^  Ought  /— 40  be  sure,"  said  Lady  O'Shane ;  ^  but  that 
is  no  rme  for  yoimg  gentlemen's  conduct.  I  tirid  both 
the  young  gentlemen  that  we  were  to  have  a  dance  to- 
night. I  mentioned  the  hour,  and  begged  them  to  be 
punctual." 

*' Young  men  are  never  punctual,"  said  Sir  Ulick; 
**  but  Marcus  is  inexcusable  to-night  <»  accomit  of  the 
Annalys." 

Sir  Ulick  pondered  for  a  moment  with  an  air  of  vexa> 
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%idii,  then  turfuhgf  to  the  iHiuieiaRS,  wlio  weiiB  behiiid 
Vm»  **  V<ra  ftmr-tnd-twenty  ftMen  all  ia  a  row,— -yon 
mntleinM  madicians,-— scrape  and  tone  on  a  little 
»mg>er»  if  you  piease.  Remember  you  are  not  retufy  till 
I  draw  On  Riy  glovee.    Break  a  string  or  two  if  neces- 


••  "We  wifl— %e  shall — jplase  your  honour.** 

**I  wish,  Lady  O'Shane,'*  continued  Sir  Ulickyin  a 
lower  tone,  **  I  wish  yd«i  had  given*  me  a  hint  of  this." 

**  Tr^th  to  tell,  Sir  Ulick,  1  did,  I  own,  conceive,  from 
yoar  walk  and  way,  ^at  you  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
take  any  hkit  I  eoidd  give.** 

*^  Pshaw !  tid^  dear;  alter  having  known  me,  I  won't 
say  lotted  rae,  a  e^^ti^r  year^  how  can  you  be«o  d<^ 
ceived  by  outward  a^pearaiides  t  Don't  you  know 
that  I  hate  drinking  I  But  when  I  have  these  county 
electioneering  frieiuls,  the  worthy  red-noses,  to  enter* 
tain^  I  siiit  myself  to  the  company  by  acting  spirits 
insteadtif  flpwwowing  them,  for  I  should  scorn  to  appear 
to  flinch." 

^nis  was  true.  Sir  Uliek  could,  and  often  did,  to  the 
utmost  perfection,  eounterfeit  every  degree  of  intoxica- 
tion. He  could  act  the  rise,  decline,  and  fadl  of  the 
drunken  man,  marking  the  whole  progress,  froih  the  first 
incipient  hesitation  ofreaeon  to  the  glorious  oonfiision 
of  ideas  in  the  highest  Stalte  of  elevatioih  thence  through 
all  the  declining  cases  of  stultified  paralytic  ineptitude^ 
down  to  the  hori^ontel  condition  of  preterpluperfeot 
ebri^ty. 

**  Reallyv  Sir  Ulick,  you  are  so  good  an  actor  that  I 
don't  pretend  to  judge.  I  can  seldom  find  out  the  truth 
flroni  you." 

**So  much  the  better  for  you,  my  dear,  if  you  knew 
hut  all,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  laughmg. 

'*  If  I  knew  but  all !"  repeated  her  ladyship,  with  an 
alarmed  look. 

^  But  that's  not  the  matter  in  hand  at  present,  my  dear." 

Sir  Ulick  protracted  the  interval  before  the  opening 
of  the  ball  as  long  as  YvA  pos^bly  could—but  in  vain — 
the  young  gentlemen  did  not  appear.  Sir  Ulick  drew  on 
his  ^lores.  The  broken  strings  of  the  violins  were  im- 
msiuately  found  to  he  mended.  Sir  Ulick  opened  the 
ban  himself  with  ^iss  Annaly,  after  making  as  hand- 
some anf  apolo^  for  his  son  as  the  case  would  admit— 
aft  i^logy  whieh^as  received  by  the  ymmg  lady  with 
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the  most  graceful  good-nature.  She  declined  dancing 
more  than  one  dance,  aed  Sir  UKck  sat  down  between 
ter  and  Lady  Annaly,  exerting  all  his  powers  of  humour 
to  divert  them,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of  the  Black 
Islands,  whose  tedious  ferry,  or  whose  claret,  or,  more 
likely,  whose  whiskey-punch,  he  was  sure,  had  been  the 
cause  of  Marcus's  misdemeanour.  It  was  now  near 
twelve  o'clock.  Lady  O'Shane,  who  had  made  many 
aggravating  reflections  upon  the  disrespectful  conduct 
of  the  young  gentlemen,  grew  restless  upon  another 
tount.  The  gates  were  left  open  for  then*— the  gates 
ought  to  be  locked !  There  were  disturbances  in  the 
country.  ** Pshaw!"  Sir  Ulick  said.  Opposite  direc- 
tions were  given  at  opposite  doors  to  two  servants. 

<*Dempsey,  tell  them  they  need  not  lock  the  gates  till 
the  young  gentlemen  come  home,  or  at  least  till  one 
o'clock,^'  said  Sir  Ulick. 

"  Stone,"  said  Lady  O'Shane  to  her  own  man  in  a  very 
low  voice,  *^  go  down  directly,  and  see  that  the  gates  are 
locked,  and  bring  me  the  keys." 
I  Dempsey,  an  Irishman,  who  was  half  drunk,  forgot  to 
see  or  say  any  thing  aboi|t  it.  Stone,  an  Englishman, 
went  directly  to  obey  his  lady's  commands,  and  the  gates 
were  locked,  and  the  keys  brought  to  her  ladyship,  who 
put  them  immediately  into  her  work-table. 

Half  an  hour  afterward,  as  Lady  O'Shane  was  sitting 
with  her  back  to  the  glass  door  of  the  green-house, 
which  opened  into  the  ball-room,  she  was  startled  by  a 
peremptory  tap  on  the  glass  behind  her ;  she  turned, 
and  saw  young  Ormond,  pale  as  death,  and  stained  with 
blood. 

'^The  keys  of  the  gate  instantly,"  cried  he,  "for 

mercy's  sake." 


CHAPTER  II. 

Lad  V  O'SHAKKt  extremely  terrified,  had  scarcely  power 
to  rise.  She  opened  the  drawer  of  the  table,  and  thrust 
her  trembling  hand  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  silk  bag, 
into  which  the  keys  had  fallen.  Impatient  of  delaVi 
Ormond  pushed  open  the  door,  snatched  the  keys,  and 
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disappeared.  The  whole  passed  in  a  few  secowls.  The 
nmsic  drowned  the  noiise  of  the  openiof  dooi\  and  of  the 
two  chain  which  Qrmond  had  thrown  down :  those  who 
aat  near  thought  a  servant  had  pushed  in  and  gone  out ;  baf 
however  rapid  the  movement,  the  ftdl  view  of  the  figure 
had  been  seen  by  Miss  Annaly,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room ;  Sir  Ulick  was  sitting  beside 
her,  talking  earnestly.  Lady  Annaly  had  just  retired* 
'*For  Heaven^s  sake,  what's  the  matter  V  cried  he, 
stopping  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  on  seeing  Miss 
Anntly  grow  suddenly  as  paie  as  dea(th.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  door  of  the  green-house ;  his  fn^lowed  thai 
direction.  ^'Yes^"  said  he,  '*we  can  get  out  into  the 
air  that  way—lean  on  me.'*  She  did  so— he. pushed  his 
way  through  the  crowd  at  the  bottom  of  the  country- 
dance  ;  and,  as  he  passed,  was  met  by  Lady  0*Shane 
and  Miss  Blade,  both  with  faces  of  horror. 

**  Sir  Ulick,  did  you  see,"  pointing  to  the  door,  ''did 
you  see  Mr.  Ormond !— There's  blood!" 

•<  There's  mischief,  certainly,''  said  Miss  Black.    ''  A 
^iarrdl-*-Mr.  Marcus,  perhaps." 

''Nonsense!  No  such  tninff,  you'll  find,"  said  Shr 
UMck,  pushing  on,  and  purposmy  jostling  the  arm  of  a 
teirvaat  who  was  heading  a  salver  of  ices,  oyertumug 
them  all ;  and  while  the  surrounding  company  were  ful^ 
^ecapied  about  their  clothes,  and  their  fears,  and  apolo- 
gies, he  made  his  way  onwards  to  the  green-house— 
Lady  O'Shane  clinging  to  one  arm — ^Miss  Annaly  sup- 
ported by  the  others— Miss  Black  following,  repeating^ 
"Mischief!  mieehiefl  you'U  see,  sir." 
"  Miss  Blacky  open  the  door,  and  not  another  word." 
He  edged  Miss  Aimaly  on  the  moment  the  door 
opened,  dragged  Lady  O'Shane  after  him,  pushed  Miss 
Stock  back  as  she  attempted  to  follow :  but  recollecting 
that  she  might  spread  the  report  of  ^mischief  if  he  left 
her  behind,  drew  her  into  the  jfreen-house,  lodced  the 
door,  and  led  Miss  Annaly  out  into  the  air. 

"  Bfing  salts !  water  I  something,  Miss  Blaok-^oUow 
me.  Lady  O'Shane." 

"  When  I'm  hardly  able— your  wife !  Sir  Ulick,  you 
might,"  said  Lady  O'Shane,  as  she  tottered  on^  "you 
aught,  I  shouki  hare  Mrn^A^— " 

"No  time  for  such  thoughts,  my  dear,"  interrupted 
he.  'f  Sit  down  on  the  steps— there,  she  is  better  now 
•Slow,  what  is  a?l  this  1" 
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^  I  am  not  to  speak,*^  said  Miss  Black. 

Lady  O'Shane  began  to  say  how  Mr.  Ormond  bad 
burst  in,c6yered  with  blood,  and  seized  the  keys  of  the 
gates. 

'*  The  keys !"  Bat  he  had  no  time  for  that  thought. 
"  Which  way  did  he  go  V* 

<*  I  don*^  know ;  I  gave  him  the  keys  of  both  gates." 

The  two  entrances  wwe  a  mile  asunder.  Sir  Ulick 
looked  for  footsteps  on  the  ^nss.  It  was  a  fine  moon- 
light night.  He  saw  footsteps  on  the  path  leading  to 
the  gardener's  house.  "Stay  here,  ladies,  and  I  will 
bring  you  intelligence  as  soon  as  possible.'* 

"  This  way,  Sir  Ulick, — ^they  are  coming,*'  said 
Miss  Amialy,  who  had  now  recovered  her  presence  of 
mind. 

Several  persons  appeared  from  a  turn  in  the  shrubbery, 
carrying  some  one  on  a  hand-barrow — ^a  gentleman  on 
horseback,  with  a  servant  and  many  persons  walking. 
Sir  Ulick  hastened  towards  them;  the  gentleman  on 
horseback  spurred  his  horse  and  met  him. 

"  Marcus  \ — is  it  you  t — ^thank  Grod !  But  Ormond— 
where  is  he,  and  what  has  happened !" 

The  first  sound  of  Marcus's  voice,  when  he  attempted 
to  answer,  showed  that  he  was  nbt  in  a  condition  to  give 
a  rational  account  of  any  thhig.  His  servant  followed, 
also  much  intoxicated.  While  Sir  Uliok  had  been 
stopped  by  their  ineffectual  attempts  to  explain,  the  peo- 
ple who  were  carrying  the  man  on  the  hand-barrow 
came  up.  Ormond  appeared  from  the  midst  of  them. 
"  Carry  him  on  to  the  gardener's  house,"  cried  he,  point- 
ing the  way,  and  commg  forward  to  Sir  Ulick.  ''  If  he 
dies,  I  am  a  murderer !"  cried  he. 

«  Who  is  he  I"  said  Sir  Ulick.      v 

"Moriarty  Carroll,  please  your  honour,'*  answered 
several  voices  at  once. 

"  And  how  happened  it  V*  said  Sir  Ulick. 

"  The  long  and  the  short  of  it,  sir,"  said  Marcus,  as 
well  as  he  could  articulate,  "  the  fellow  was  insolent, 
and  we  cut  him  down — and  if  it  was  to  do  again,  I'd  do 
it  again  with  pleasure." 

"No,  no!  you  won't ^ay  so,  Marcus,  when  you  art 
yourself,"  said  Ormond.  "  Oh !  how  dreadfiil  to  coni« 
to  one's  senses  all  at  once,  as  I  did — ^the  moment  aftei 
I  had  fired  that  fatal  shot — ^the  moment  I  saw  the  pooi 
fellow  stagger  and  fall — 
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"  It  w^as  yoa,  then,  that  fired  at  him»'^  interramed  Sir 
Utick. 

''Yes,  oh!  yes!"  said  he,  striking  his  forehead:  ''I 
did  it  in  the  fury  of  i)a88ion." 

Then  Ormond,  taking  all  the  blame  upon  himself,  and 
stating  all  that  had  passed  in  the  strongest  light  against 
himself,  gave  this  account  of  the  matter.    After  having 
drank  too  much  at  Mr.  CorneUus  O'Shane's,  they  were 
returning  from  the  Black  Islands,  and,  afraid  of  being 
late,  they  were  galloping  hard,  when  at  a  narrow  part 
of  the  road  they  were  stopped  by  some  cars.    Impa- 
tient of  the  delay,  they  abused  the  men  who  were  driv- 
ing them,  insisting  upon  their  getting  out  of  the  way 
faster  than  they  could.    Moriarty  Carroll  made  some 
answer,  which  Marcus  said  wa9  insolent ;  and  inquiring 
the  man^s  name,  and  hearing  it  was  Carroll,  said  all  the 
Carrolls  were  bad  people — ^rebels.    Moriarty  defied  hinv 
to  prove  tkat — and  added  some  expressions  about  ty- 
ranny, which  enraged  Ormond.    This  part  of  the  provo- 
cation Ormond  did  not  state,  but  merely  said  he  was 
thrown  into  a  passion  by  some  observation  of  Moriarty's ; 
and  first  he  Kfli>d  his  whip  to  give  the  fellow  a  horse- 
whipinng.    Moriarty  seized  hold  of  the  whip,  and  strug- 
gled to  wrest  it  from  his  hand ;  Ormond  then  snatched 
a  pistol  from  his  holster,  telling  Moriarty  he  would 
shoot  him,  if  he  did  not  let  the  whip  go.    Moriarty,  who 
was  in  a  passion  himself,  struggled,  still  holding  the 
whip.     Ormond  cocked  the  pistol,  and  before  he  was 
aware  he  had  done  so,  the  pistol  accidentally  went  off— 
the  ball  entered  Moriarty *s  breast.  This  happened  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Castle  Hermitage.     The  poor 
fellow  bled  profuse!}' ;  and,  in  assisting  to  lift  him  into 
the  handrbarrow,  Ormond  was  covered  with  blood,  as 
has  been  already  described. 

*^Have  you  sent  for  &  surgeon  1^  said  Sir  Ulick, 
coolly. 

^  Certainly — sent  off  a  fellow  on  my  own  horse  di- 
rectly. Sir,  will  you  come  on  to  the  gardener's  house ; 
I  want  you  to  see  him,  to  know  what  youll  think.  If 
he  die,  I  am  a  murderer,''  repeated  Ormond. 

This  horrible  idea  so  possessed  his  imagination  that 
he  could  not  answer  or  hear  any  of  the  farther  questions 
that  were  asked  by  Lady  O'Shane  and  Miss  Black ;  but 
liter  ffazing  upon  them  with,  unmeaning  eyes  for  a  moi> 
ment  in  silence,  walked  rapidly  on ;  as  he  was  passing 
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by  the  steps  of  the  g^een-housey  he  stopped  skni  at 
the  sight  of  Miss  Annaly,  who  was  still  sitting  there. 
**  Wbat*s  the  matter  V  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  grieat  compas- 
sion, goinfi  close  up  to  hor.  Then,  recoDecting  himself, 
he  hurried  forward  again. 

**  As  I  can  be  of  no  use^^imless  I  can  be  of  any  nse," 
said  Miss  Annalv,  *"  I  will;  now  that  I  am  well  enough, 
return — ^my  mother  will  wonder  what  has  become  of 
me." 

**  Sir  Uliek,  give  me  the  key  of  the  eoneervatoiy,  to 
let  Miss  Annaly  into  the  baU-room." 

**  Miss  Annaly  does  not  wish  to  dance  any  more  to- 
night, I  belieye,**  said  Sir  Ulick. 

"Dance — oh!  no." 

"Then,  without  exciting  obsenFntion,  yon  ean  all  get 
in  better  at  the  back  door  of  the  house,  and  Miss  Annaly 
can  go  up  the  back  stairs  to  Lady  Annal/s  room  with- 
out meetmg  any  one ;  and  yon.  Lady  O'Shane,'*  he  added, 
in  a  low  Toice,  "order  up  supper,  and  say  nothing  of 
what  has  passed.  Miss  Black,  yon  hear  what  I  desire 
— ^no  gossiping." 

To  get  to  the  back  door  they  had  to  walk  Tonnd  the 
house,  and  in  their  way  they  passed  the  gardener's. 
The  surgeon  had  just  arrived. 

"  Go  on,  hdies,  pray ,^  said  Sir  Ulick;  "  what  stops 
youl" 

"  'Tis  I  stop  the  way,  Sir  Ulick,"  said  Lady  O'Shane, 
"to  speak  a  word  to  the  sni]geon.  If  you  find  the  man 
in  any  dangerous  way,  for  pity's  sake  dont  let  him  die 
at  our  garoener's-^indeed,  the  bringing  him  here  at  aUI 
think  a  very  strange  step  and  encroachment  of  Mr.  Or- 
mond's.  It  will  make  the  whole  thing  so  pnblic*-<ind 
the  people  hereabouts  are  so  revengefol — ^if  any  thing 
should  happen  to  him,  it  will  be  revenged  on  our  whole 
fkmily— on  Sir  Ulick  in  particular." 

"  No  danger — nonsense,  my  dear." 

But  now  this  idea  had  seized  Lady  O'Shane,  it  ap- 
peared to  her  a  sufficient  reason  for  desiring  to  remove 
the  man  even  this  night.  She  asked  why  he  could  not 
be  taken  to  his  own  home  and  his  own  people ;  she  re- 
peated that  it  was  very  strange  of  Mr.  Ormond  to  take 
such  liberties,  as  if  every  thixuif  about  Castle  Hermitage 
was  quite  at  his  disposal.  One  of  the  men  who  had 
carried  the  hand-barrow,  and  who  was  now  standing  st 
^e  gardener's  door,  observed,  that  Moriarty's  fteofU 
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liTed  fire  tnUes  off.  Ormood,  who  h«d  gone  into  tin 
house  to  the  wounded  man,  being  told  what  iMty 
0*Shan«  was  saying,  came  out ;  she  repeated  her  wdrdn 
B8  he  i^-appearec^  Natnrally  of  sudden  violent  temper, 
and  being  now  in  the  highest  state  of  suspense  and  irri- 
tation, he  broke  out,  forgetful  of  all  proper  respect 
Miss  Blaek,  who  was  sa^fing  something  in  corroboration 
of  Lady  O'Shane's  opinion,  he  first  attacked,  pronoun- 
cia^  her  to  be  an  unfeeling,  canting  hypocrite:  then, 
tumin|f  to  Lady  O'Shane.  he  said  that  i&he  might  send 
the  dymg  man  away^^  if  shd  pleased ;  but  that  if  she  did, 
he  would  go  too,  and  that  never  while  he  existed  would 
be  enter  her  ladyship's  doors  again. 

Ormond  made  this  threat  with  the  air  of  a  superior  to 
an  inferior,  totally  forgetting  his  oWn  dependentsitusp 
tiooy  aaid  the  dfeadful  circumstances  hi  which  he  now 
stood. 

"  You  are  dnihk,  young  mtxi !  My  dear  Ormond,  ^on 
don*t  know  what  yon  are  saying,"  interposed  Sir  Uliek. 
At  bis  voice  and  t)ie  kindness  of  his  tone,  Ormond 
recoMeeted  himself.  *'  Forgive  me,"  said  he,  in  a  very 
gentle  Ume.  **  My  head  certainly  is  notM>h !  may  yon 
never  feel  what  I  have  felt  this  last  hour*  If  this  man 
dies-^-Oh!  consider.'* 

"  He  wUl  not  die^he  will  not  ^ie,  I  hope-^it  any  ratei, 
don^t  talk  so  loud  within  hearing  of  these  people.  My 
dear  Lady  0'8hane,  this  foolish  boy->this  Harry  Ormond 
is,  I  srant,  a  sad  [Scapegrace,  but  you  must  bear  with 
him  ror  my  sake.  .  Let  this  poor  wounded  fellow  remaiil 
here^  won't  have  him  stirred  to-night^we  shaU  see 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  morning.  Ormond)  yot 
forgot  yourself  strangely  towards  Lady  O'Shane^^^as  to 
this  feitow,  don't  ms£e  such  a  rout  aliout  the  business ; 
I  dare  say  be  will  do  very  well:  we  riull  hear  what  t^ 
surgeoii  says.  At  first  I  was  horribly  frightened^I 
thought  3F0U  and  Marcus  had  been  qusrrelling.  Miss 
Aaaalyrarenotyouafraidofstavingoutt  Lady O'Shane, 
i9\s9  do  you  keep  MissAnnalyl  Let  topper  go  up 
diiectly.'* 

^Sapper!  ay,  every  t!^  goes  on  an  usual,'*  sali 
Ormond,  **  and  I*^ 

"*!  mnat  follow  them  in^  and  see  how  thhigs  ar&  gohif 

oDy  and  prevent  gossiping,  for  your  sak«,  my  boy,**  re» 

sumed  8ir  Uliek,  after  a  moment's  pause.    "  You  havs 

ipse  iirto  an  ugly  sorape.    t  pity  you  from  my  ioul-^fte 
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mh  myself.  Send  the  emgeoa  to  me  when  he  has 
seen  the  fellow.  Depend  upon  me,  if  the  worst  come 
to  the  worst,  there^s  nothing  in.  the  world  I  would  not 
do  to  senre  you,"  said  SirUlick:  '^so  keep  op  your 
sphrits,  my  boy^we'll  contrive  to  bring  yon  (hrou^i— 
at  the  worst,  it  will  onljr  be  manslaughter." 

Ormond  wrung  Sir  Uuck's  hand^^thanfced  hins  for  his 
kindness ;  but  repeated,  **  it  will  be  muxder-^it  will  be 
murder— -my  own  conscience  tells  me  so !  If  1^  dies, 
giye  me  up  to  justice." 

•*  You*ll  thmk  better  of  it  before  morning,"  said  Sir 
Ulick,  as  he  left  Ormond. 

The  surgeon  gave  Ormond  little  comfort    After  ex- 
tracting the  bullet,  and  examining  the  wound,  he  shook 
his  heu— ^he  had  but  a  bad  Ofmiion  of  the  case ;  and 
when  Ormond  took  him  aside,  and  questioned  him  nsore 
closely,  he  confessed  that  he  thought  the  man  would 
not  live^-he  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  died  before 
morning.    The  surgeon  was  obliged  to  leave  him  to 
attend  another  patient;  and  Ormond,  tuminfl^  all  the 
other  people  out  of  the  room,  declared  he  would  sit  up 
with  Monarty  himself.    A  terrible  night  it  was  to  him. 
To  his  alarmed  and  inexperienced  eyes  the  danger 
seemed  even  greater  than  it  really  was,  and  several 
times  he  thouf^t  his  patient  expiring,  when  hid  was  faint 
from  loss  of  blood.  The  moments  in  which  Ormond  was 
occupied  in  assisting  him  were  the  least  painful.    It 
was  when  he  had  nothing  left  to  do,  when  he  had  leisure 
to  think,  that  he  was  most  miserable ;  then  the  agonv 
of  suspense,  and  the  horror  of  remorse,  were  fel^  till 
feeling  was  exhausted ;  and  he  would  sit  motionless 
and  stupified  till  he  was  wakened  again  from  this  sus- 
pension of  :thought  and  feeling  by  some  moan  of  the 
poor  man,  or  some  delirious  starlings..   Towards  morn- 
ing the  wounded  man  lay  easier;  and  as  Ormond  wss 
stooping  over  his  bed  to  see  whether  he  was  asleep, 
Monarty  opened  his  eyes,  and  fixing  them  04  Ormond, 
said,  in-booken  sentences,  but  so  as  very  distinctly  to 
be  understood,  ^  Don't  be  in  such  trouble  about  the  likes 
of  mc^— 111  da  very  well,  you'll  se.e— and  even  suppose 
I  wouldn't— not  a  friend  I  have  shall  ever  prosecute— 
111  charge  'em  not— so  be  asy— for  you*re  a  good  heart 
'—and  the  pistol  went  off  unknownst  to  you— I'm  sure 
there  was  no  malice— let  that  be  your  comfort.    It 
might,  happen  to  any  man,  let  alone  gentlemaiH-doat 
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the  night  with  me!-~Oh!  if  you*d  go  now  sod  Mttlo 
yoarself  on  *  t'other  bed,  sir— Pd  be  a  gnat  dale  aaier, 
and  I  donH  doubt  but  IM  ^ et  a  taste  of  sleep  myself— 
while  now,  wid  you  standing  Oyer  or  forenent  me»  Ican't 
close  an  eye  for  thinking  of  you,  Mr.  Harry." 

Ormond  immediately  threw  himself  upon  the  other 
bed,  that  he  might  relieve  Moriarty's  feeUngs.     The 
good-nature  and  generosity  of  this  poor  feliowincreased 
Ormond's  keen  sense  of  remorse.    As  to  sleeping,  for 
hira  it  was  impossible ;  whenever  his  ideas  began  to 
fall  into  that  sort  of  confusion  which  precedes  sleep, 
suddenly  he  felt  as  if  his  heart  was  struck  or  twinged, 
and  he  started  with  the  recollection  that  some  droadful 
thing  had  happened,  and  wakened  to  the  sense  of  guilt 
and  all  its  horrors.    Moriarty  now  lying  perfectly  quiet 
and  motionless,  and  Ormond  not  hearing  him  breathe, 
he  was  struck  with  the  dread  that  he  had  breathed  his 
last.    A  cold  tremor  came  over  Ormond — ^he  rose  in  his 
bed,  listening  in  acute  agony,  when  to  his  relief  he  dis* 
tinctly  heard  Moriarty  breathing  strongly,  and  soon 
afterward  (no  music  was  ever  so  delightful  to  Ormond's 
ear)  heard  him  begin  to  breathe  loudly,  as  if  asleep. 
The  morning  light  dawned  soon  afterward,  and  ^e 
crowing  of  a  cock  was  heard,  which  Ormond  feared 
might  waken  him;  but  the  poor  man  slept  soundhr 
through  all  the  usual  noises ;  the  heaving  of  the  bed* 
clothes  over  his  breast  went  on  with  uninterrupted 
regularitv.    The  gardener  and  his  wife  softty  openea  the 
door  of  the  room,  to  inquire  how  things  were. going  on ; 
Ormond  pointed  to  the  bed,  and  they  nodded,  and 
smiled,  and  beckoned  to  him  to  come  out,  whispering 
that  a  taste  of  the  morning  air  would  do  him  good.    He 
suffered  them  to  lead  him  out,  for  he  was  afraid  of  de- 
bating the.  point  in  the  room  with  the  sleeping  patient 
The  good  people  of  the  house,  who  had  known  Harry 
Ormond  from  a  child,  and  who  were  exceedingly  fond  of 
him,  as  all  the  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood  were, 
said  every  thing  they  could  think  of  upon  this  occasion 
to  comfort  him,  and  reiterated  about  a  hundred  times 
the  prophecies,  that  Moriarty  would  be  as  sound  and 

food  a  man  as  ever  in  a  fortnight's  time.  **  Sure,  when 
e'd  take  the  soft  sleep  h^  coiu4n*t  but  do  well."  Then, 
perceiving  that  Ormond  listened  only  with  faint  atten- 
tion, the  wife  whispered  to  her  husband,  '*  Come  off  to 
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our  work,  Johnny-^heM  like  to  be  alone-^e's  not  eqcml 
to  listen  to  our  talk  yet-— it*8  the  aurgeon  must  give  lam 
bope^-^nd  he'U  soon  be  here,  I  trudt." 

They  went  to  their  work,  and  left  Ormond  etandingf 
In  Uie  porch.  It  was  a  fine  motning— the  birds  were 
singing,  and  the  smell  of  the  honeysuckle^  with  which 
tiie  porch  was  covered,  wafted  by  the  fresh  morning 
air,  struck  Ormond's  senses,  but  struck  him  with  mel- 
ancholy. 

<«  Every  thing  in  nature  is  cheerftd  except  myself! 
Every  thing  in  this  world  going  on  just  the  same  as  it 
was'yestefday-^but  ail  changed  for  mel^within  a  few 
short  hours— by  my  own  folly,. mjr  own  madness. ,  jBvery 
animal,**  thought  he,  as  his  attention  was  caught  by  the 
house-dog,  who  wai(  licking  his  hand,  and  as  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  hen  and  chickens,  who  were  feeding  before  the 
door,  '*  every  animal  is  happy — and  innocent  I  But  if 
Mm  man  di&^I  shall  be  a  murdertry 

This  thought,  perpetually  recurring,  so  oppressed  him, 
tiiat  he  stood  motionless,  tiU  he  was  roused  by  the  voice 
of  Sir  tJlick  O'Shane. 

«  Well.  Harry  Otmond,  how  is  it  with  yoij,  my  hoy  \ 
-^The  fellow's  alive,  1  hopel" 

**Alive-^thankHeavett!-*yes;  and  asleep." 

<*  Give  ye  joy-^it  would  have  been  an  ugly  thiog'-^flot 
but  what  we  could-  have  brought  you  through ;  Td  go 
through  thick  and  thin,  you  know,  for  you,,  as  if  it  was 
fbr  my  own  son.  But  Lady  O'Shane,**  said  Sir  lUtick, 
changing  his  tone,  and  with  a  face  of  great  concern,  ^'  I 
must  ta&  to  you  about  hei^^i-I  may  as  well  apeak  now, 
since  it  must  be  said." 

*'  I  am  afraid,"  said  Ormond,  <*  that  I  spoke  too  hastUy 
last  night:  I  beg  your  pardon." 

'^ Nay, nay,  put  me  out  of  the  question;  you  may  do 
what  you  please  with  me-^^ways  could,  from  the  time 
von  were  four  years  old ;  but,  you  know,  the  more  I 
love  anybody,  the  more  Lady  O'Shan^  hates  them. 
The  fact  is,"  continued  Sir  Ulick,  rubbing  his  eyes, 
**  that  I  have  had  a  weary  night  of  it-^Lady  O'Shane 
has  been  cr3nng  and  whining  in  my  ears.  She  says  I 
encourage  you  in  being  insolent,  and  so  forth :  in  short, 
she  caeitot  eiidure  you  in  the  house  any  longer.  I  sus* 
ap^ct  that  sour  one"  (Sir  Ulick  among  his  kitimates, 
always  designated  Miss  Black  in  this  manner)  ^^puta  her 
up  h  tt    But  I  will^not  give  up  my  own  boy-^i  will 


take  H  wHh  e  high  hand,.  Sepantiont  are  fooUsh  «^nn, 
aa  foolish  as  marriaffea^  but  Fd  sooner  pari  wi«^  Lady 
O'Shane  at  once  thin  let  Harry  Ormond  thii*  Idfor- 
sake  him,  especially  in  awkward  eircomstaiv'OB* 

"That,  Sia  Ulick,  is  what  Harry  OrmorJ  can  never 
think  of  you.  He  would  be  the  basest,  ir.«t  suspicious, 
the  moat  ungrateful— But  I  must  not  *P^  so  loud," 
continued  he,  lowering  his  voice,  "le*^  >*  should  waken 

sTr  U^ck  drew  him  away  from  ^^e  door,  for  Ormond  ' 
was  cool  enough  at  this  mor*«»^  *o  have  common 

"^^V  dear  guaidianlfathe*  ^^J  »J  fill  ^  ca»  you 
by  that  name?"  continued  ^nnond,  ';  believe  me  your 
kmdness  is  tio  fuUy-i'^"'n«'*Wt  insUinces  of  your 
affection  now  press  ur^.  ««»  *?  that--I  canH  express 
myself ;  but  depend  <n  it,  suspicion  of  your  friendship 
is  the  l^t  that  W  enter  my  mind:  I  trust,  therefore, 
you  will  do  me  tK^me  sort  of  justice,  and  never  sup. 
pose  mecapaWr^'finptitude— though  the  timeiscome 

when  we  mup'/'^^ 

Ormniul  o^W  hardly  pronounce  the  word. 
'    "  Part^'/epeated  Sir  Ulick ;  «  no,  by  aU  the  saints, 
«nd  all  tK  devils  in  female  form !" 

MT  p>t  resolved,"  said  Ormond,  "  firmly  resolved  on 
one  r'lnt— never  to  be  a  cause  of  unhappiness  to  one 
«»^  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  happiness  to  me : 
I  yill  no  more  be  an  object  of  contention  between  you 
did  Lady  0*Shane.    Give  her  up  rather  than  me— Hea- 
ven forbid !    I  the  cause  of  separation  I— never— never ! 
I  am  determined,  let  what  will  become  of  me,  I  will  no 
more  be  an  inmate  of  Castle  Hermitage." 
*  Tears  started  into  Ormond*s  eyes ;  Sir  Ulick  appeared 
much  affected,  and  in  a  state  of  great  embarrassment 
and  indecision. 

He  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it— -he  swore  it  mustaot 
be:  then  he  gradually  sunk  to  hoping  it  was  notneces* 
aary,  and  proposing  (mlliatives  and  half-measures.  Mo« 
riarty  must  be  moved  to-day— ^sent  to  his  own  friends. 
That  point  he  had,  for  peace  sake,  conceded  to  her  p:, 

ladysliip,  he  said ;  but  he  should  expect,  on  her  part,  % 

that  after  a  proper,  a  decent  apology  from  Ormond, 
things  might  still  be  accommodated  and  go  on  smoothly, 
if  that  meddUng  Miss  Black  would  allow  them.  0 

In  short*he  managed  so,  that  while  he  conirmed  the 
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Tonng^iaii  in  his  resolution  to>qiiit  Castle  Hermitai^lle 
Threw  u.the  blame  on  La^  0*$hane;  Ormond  aever 
denbting  t^  steadiness  of  Sir  Ulick's  affection,  nor  sua* 
pecting  thai^e  had  any  secret  motive  for  wishing  to  get 
rid  of  him.   \ 

"But  ^her^an  you  go,  niy  dear  boy tr— What  will 
you  do  with  jroi^ein^what  will  become  of  you  V 

••Never  mmd— Wer  mind  what  becomes  of  roe,  my 
dear  sir :  111  find  nKana— I  have  the  use  of  head  and 
hands.**  \ 

•«  My  oonsin,  ComelitKY)»shane,  he  is  aa  fond  of  y^ii 
almost  as  T  am,  and  he  isSpt  cursed  with  a  wife,  and  is 
blessed  with  a  daughter,'%aid  Sir  Ulick,  with  a  sly 
smile.  \ 

« Oh !  yes,**  continued  he,\T  ^^  a  all  now :  you 
have  ways  and  means— I  no  lon§^  ohject-^rU  write— 
no,  you'd  write  better  yourself  to\|ng  Corny,  for  you 
are  a  greater  favourite  with  his  nvieaty  than  I  am. 
Pare  ye  weU-^-Heaven  bless  you !  iS  tiQy »'  ^^  gjjf. 
Uli^k,  with  warm  emphasis.  •^RemeW^i,^  whenever 
you  want  supplies,  Castle  Hermitage  i*  Y V  })|ui|(^^^yQ|| 
kiiow  I  have  a  bank  at  my  back  (Sir  Ulict^»as  joined 
in  a  •banking-house)*-Castle.  Hermitage  is  w^.  ^^nk, 
and  here's  your  quarter's  allowanoe  to  begin  wi^i." 

Sir  Ulick  put  a  purse  into  Ormond's  hand«  a^  left 
liim. 
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CHAPTER  HL 

BvTis  it  natural,  is  it  possible,  that  this  Sir  XJli^k 
O'Shane  could  so  easily  part  with  Harry  Ormoad,  and 
tlms  "  whistle  liim  down  thd  wind  to  prey  at  fortune!" 
For  Harry  Ormond,  surely,  if  for  any  creature  livings 
Sir  Ulick  0'Shane*s  affection  had  shown  itself  disinter- 
ested and  steady.  When  led  a  helpless  infant,  its 
mother  dead,  its  father  in  India,  he  had  taken  the  chil4 
fioBi  the  nurse,  who  waatoo  pooreven  to  feed  or  clothe 
it  as  her  own ;  and  he  had  brought  little  Harry  up  at 
his  caslie  with  his  own  son — as  his  own  son.  (le  had 
been  his  darlings—literally  his  spoiled  child ;  nor  had  thi^ 
fbiidness  passed  away  viih  tl^^prnttUngiPbiyfulfir^aes 


oi  ttie  chad^fimt  year>'  itfcadgtDfm  with  it«  growth. 
Harry  became  6ir  Ulick'a  ftvounte  companion-— hanU 
ing,  shooting,  carousing,  as  he  had  been  his  plaything 
during  infiuoy.  On  no  one  oecaaion  had  Harry,  Tiolent 
and  difficult  to  manage  as  he  was  to  others,  e^er  crossed 
Sir  Ulick's  will,  or  in  any  way  irtcorred  his  displeasure. 
And  now,  suddenly,  without  any  cause,  except  the  ayer* 
aion  of  a  wife,  whose  arersiona  seldom  troubled  him  in 
any  great  degree,  is  it  natural  that  he  should  gi^e  up 
Harry  Ormond,  and  suffer  him  to  sacrifice  himself  in 
vain  for  the  presenration  of  a  coi\jugal  peace  which  Sir 
Ulick  ought  to  hare  known  could  not  by  such  a  sacrifice 
be  preserved  1  Is  it  possible  that  Sir  Ulick  should  do 
this  1  Is  it  in  human  nature ! 

Yes,  in  the  nature  of  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane.    Lonff  use 
had  bioaght  him  to  this ;  though  his  affections,  perhaps, . 
were  Daftarally  warm,  he  had  on  many  occasions  in  his. 
life  sacrifioed  them  to  his  sehemiog  imaginations.    Ne« 
cessity^^he  necessity  of  his  affairs,  the  consequences 
of  his  extraTagance-— had  brought  him  to  this :  the  first 
sacrifices  had  not  been  made  without  painM  struggles ; 
but  by  degrees  his  mind  had  hardened,  and  his  warmth 
of  heart  had  cooled.    When  he  said  or  swifre  in  the 
most  cordial  manner  that  he  ^Vwoolddo  any  thing  in  the 
W9rld  to  senre  a  friend,"  there  was  alwaya  a  mental 
reservation  of  **ai^  thing  that  does  not  hurt  my  own> 
interest,  or  cross  my  schemes." 

And  how  could.  Harry  Ormond  huii^  his  interest,  or 
cross  his  schemes  \  or  how  had  Sir  Ulick  disoorered 
this  so  suddenly  1  Miss  Annaly^s  tnmii^^  pale  was  the 
first  cause  of  Sir  Uliok's  change  of  sentiments  towarda 
Us  young  favourite.  Afterward,  during  the  whole  that 
passed,  Sir  Ulick  had  watched,  the  impression  made  upon 
ner-*he  had  observed  that  it  was  not  for  Marcus 
0'8huie*s  safety  that  she  was  anxious :  and  he  thought, 
she  had  betrayed  a  secret  attachment,  the  commence* 
ment  of  an  attachment  he  thought  it,  of  whieh  she  was 
perhaps  herself  unconscious.  Were  such  an  attach*  * 
ment  to  be  confirmed,  it  would  disappoint  Sir  Ulick's 
schemes:  therefore,  with  the  cool  decision  of  a  prao* 
tised  schemer^  he  determitted  directly  to  get  nd  of 
Ormond.  He  had  no  intention  of  parting  with  him  for 
ever,  but  merely  while  the  Annalys.were  at  Castle  Her** 
mitage :  ttU  his  scheme  was  brought  to  bear,  he  would 
leaaeHagyattfaa  Black  Ialanda,anahfiftn«ld, he  tlKUigfat*'^ 
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recall  him  trom  banithmeiit,  and^finree  a  rtemicilialkxn 
with  Lady  O^Shatte,  and  reinatate  him  in  favour,  at 
pleasure. 

But  is  it  possible  that  Miss  Annaly,  such  an  amiable 
and  elegant  young  lady  as  she  is  described  to  be,  should 
feel  any  attachment,  any  predilection  for  such  a  young 
man  as  Ormond ;  ill-educated,  unpolished,  with  a  violent 
temper,  which  had  brought  him  early  in  life  into  the 
dreadAil  situation  in  which  he  now  stands !  And  at  the 
moment  when,  covered  with  the  blood  of  an  innocent 
man,  he  stood  before  her,  an,  object  of  di^ttst  and  hor* 
ror,  could  any  sentiment  like  love  exist  or  arise  in  a 
well-principled  mind  1 

'Certainly  not.    Sir  Ulick's  acquaintance  with  upprin* 
cipled  women  misled  him  completely  in  this  instance, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  usual  power  of  jdiscriminating 
character.    Harry  Ormond  was  uncommonly  handaome ; 
and  though  so  young,  had  a  finely*formed,  manly,  grace- 
M  figure ;  uid  his  manner,  whenever  ha  spoke  to  wo- 
men, was  peculiarly  prepossessing.     These  personal 
accomplishments.  Sir  Ulick  thought,  were  quite  aisffi- 
cient  to  win  any  lady's  heart— but  Florence  Annaly  was 
not  to  be  won  by  such  means :  no  feeling  of  love  for 
Mr.  Ormond  had  ever  touched  her  heart,  nor  erven 
crossed  her  imagination ;  none  under  such  circumstances 
could  have  arisen  in  her  innocent  and  well-re^tdated 
mind.    Sudden  terror,  and  ^confused  apprehension  of 
evil,  made  her  grow  very  pale  at  the  sinit  of  his  bloody 
apparition  at  we  window  of  the  ball-room.     Bodily 
weakness,  for  she  was  not  at  this  time  in  strong  heaUh^ 
must  be  her  apology,  if  she  need  any,  for  the  laintnesa 
and  loss  of  presence  of  mind,  which  Sir  Ulick  construed 
into  proofs  of  tender  anxiety  for  the  personal  fate  of  this 
young  man.    In  the  scene  that  followed,  horror  of  his 
crime,  pity  for  the  agony  of  his  remorse,  was  what  she  felt 
—what  she  strongly  expressed  to  her  mother  the  mo- 
ment she  reached  her  apartment  that  night :  nor  did  her 
mother,  who*  knew  her  thoroughly,  ever  for  an  inatant 
suspect  that  in  her  emotion  there  was  a  mixture  of  any 
sentiments   but  those  which  she    expressed.     Botn 
mother  and  daughter  were  extremel]^  shocked.    They 
were  also  struck  with  regret  at  the  idea  that  a  young 
man,  in  whom  they  had  seen  many  instances  of  a  gene- 
rous, good  disposition,  of  natural  oualitieic  and  tidents 
yhirfi  might  have  madefaim  <>  "Willi  wniifflf  j  *"^  admi . 


nble  member  of  soeieftjrt  tboM  be,  tims  eariy,  a  Tiotim 
to  his  own  undiscipliiied  pawion.  JDoriag  the  precedioff 
winter  they  had  occasioa&Qy  seen  sometbing  of  Ormona 
IB  Dublin.  In  the  midst  of  the  diseipated  life  which  he 
ied,  upon  one  or  two  occasiona,  of  which  we  cannot 
now  stop  to  gjye  an  account,  he  had  shown  that  he  was 
capable  of  being  a  very  different  character  from  that 
which  he  had  been  made  by  bad  education,  bad  example, 
and  profligate  indulgence,  or  shameful  neglect  on  the 
part  of  lus  guardian. 

Immediately  after  Sir  Ulick  bad  left  Ormond,  the 
surgeon  appeared,  and  a  new  train  of  emotions  arose. 
He  had  no  time  to  reflect  on  Sir  Ulick^s  conduce 
He  felt  hurried  on  rapidly,  like  one  in  a  terrible  dream. 
He  returned  with  the  surgeon  to  the  wounded  man. 

Moriarty  had  wakened  much  reft'eshed  from  hia 
sleep,  and  the  surgeon  confessed  that  his  patient  wast 
ininitely  better  than  he  had  expected  to  find  him.  Mo« 
riarty  eridently  everted  himself  as  much  as  he  possibly 
could  to  appear  better,  that  be  might  calm  Ormond's 
anxietjr,  whoatood  waiting,  with  looks  that  showed  his 
implicit  faith  in  the  oracle,  and  feeling  that  his  own  fate 
depended  upon  the  next  words  that  should  be  uttered*. 
Let  no  one  scoff  at  his  easy  faitb:  at  thi«i  time  Ormond 
was  very  young,  not  yet  nineteen,  and  had  no  experi- 
ence, either  of  the  probability  or  of  the  fallacy  of  med- 
ical predictions.  After  looking  very  grave  and  very  wise,, 
and  questioning  and  cross^^iuestioning  a  proper  time,  the 
surgeon  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pronounce 
any  thing  decidedly  tUl  the  patient  had  passed  another 
night ;  but  if  the  next  night  proved  favourable,  he  might 
Uien  venture  to  declare  him  out  of  immediate  danger, 
and  might  then  begin  to  hope  that,  with  time  and  care, 
he  would  do  well.  With  this  opinion,  guarded  and  du- 
bious as  it  wa^  Ormond  was  ddighted^his  heart  felt. 
reeved  of  part  of  the  heavy  load  by  which  it  had  been 
opinressed,  and  the  surgeon  was  well  feed  from  the  purse 
which  Sir  Ulick  had  put  into  Ormond's  hands.  Ormond*s 
next  business  was  to  send  a  eos^aon  with  a  letter  to  his 
friend  the  king  of  the  &lack  Islands,  to  tell  him  all  that 
had  passed,  and  to  request  an  asylum  in  hta  dominions. 
By  the  time  he  had  finishefl  and  despatched  bis  letter,. 
it  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  apd  he  was  aAraid 
that  before  he  could  receive  an  answer,  it  might  be  too. 
late  in  the  day  tO'  carry  a  wounded  man  aa  far  as  the 


Black  blinds:  h^  therefore  accepted  the  IwMptMtoL 
offer  of  the  village  echool-miatresst  to  give  him  aod^hui 
patient  a  lodging  for  that  night,    lliere  was  indeed  ncr 
one  in  the  place  who  would  not  have  done  as  much  for 
Master  Harry.    AU  were  in  astonishment  and  sorrow- 
when  they  heard  that  he  was  going  to  leave  the  castle  ; 
and  their  hatred  to  Lady  O'Shane  would  have  known  no 
hounds,  had  they  learned  that  she  was  the  cause  of  his 
ianishmetU :  but  this  he  generously  concealed,  and  for- 
bade those  of  his  followers  or  partisans,  who  had  kno wa 
anjr  thing  of  what  had  passed,  to  repeat  what  they  bad 
heard.    It  was  late  in  the  day  before  Marcus  rose ;  for 
he  had  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  his  last  night's  intem- 
perance.    He  was  in  great  astonishment  when  he 
learned  that  Ormond  was  really  going  away ;  and  *'  could 
scarcely  believe,**  as  he  ssad  repeatedly,  **  that  Harry  was 
so  mad,  or  such  a  fool.    As  to  Moriarty,  a  few  guineas 
would  have  settled  the  business,  if  no  rout  had  been 
made  about  it.    Sitting  up  all  night  with  such  a  fellow 
and  being  in  such  agomes  about  him-r-how  absurd  I 
What  more  could  he  have  dofve^  if  he  had  shot  a  gentle- 
man,  or  his  best  friend !  But  Harry  Ormond  was  always 
in  extremes.** 

Marcus,  though  he  had  not  a  very  clear  recollection 
of  the  events  of  the  preceding  night,  was  conscious, 
however,  that  he  had  oeen  much  more  to  blame  than 
Ormond  had  stated ;  he  had  a  remembrance  of  having 
been  very  violent,  and  of  having  urged  Ormond  to  chas* 
ttse  Moriar^.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Ormond 
had  screened  him  from  blame,  by  taking  the  whcrie  upon 
himself.  For  this  Marcus  was  mrateful  to  a  certain  de« 
gree :  he  thought  he  was  fond  of  Harry  Ormond ;  but  he 
had  not  for  him  the  solid  friendship  that  would  stand 
the  test  of  adversity,  stiH  less  would  it  be  capaUe  of 
standing  against  any  difference  of  party  opinion.  Mar- 
cus, though  he  appeared  a  mild,  mddient  youth,  was 
violent  where  his  prejudices  wei^  concerned.  Instead 
of  being  governed  by  Justice  in  his  conduct  towards  his 
inferiors,  he  took  strong  dislikes,  either  upon  false  in- 
formations,  or  without  sufficient  examination'  of  the 
facts:  cringing  and  flattering  easily  won  his  favour; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  Resented  any  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, or  even  the  least  contradietion  irom  an  info 
rior.  These  defects  in  his  temper  appeared  more  and 
mora  in  htm  every  year.    As  he  oeitted  to  be  a  boy  and. 
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was  oaUed  upon  to  aet  as  a  man,  tlia  consegoeiieaa  of 
bis  actkma  became  of  mater  imporUmce ;  but  in  acquire 
ing  more  power,  he  did  not  acmiire  more  reason,  or 
greater  command  over  himself,  ne  was  now  provoked 
with  Ormond  for  beinff  so  anxious  about  Moriarty  Car* 
'loll,  because  he  didiked  the  Carrolls,  and  especially 
Moriarty,  for  some  slight  cause  not  -  worth  recording. 
He  went  to  Ormond,  and  argued  the  matter  with  him, 
but  in  vain.  ^Marcus  resent^  this  sturdiness,  and  they 
parted  displeased  with  each  other.  Tl|ougb  Marcus 
expressed  in*  words  much  regret  at  his  companion's  ad* 
hering  to  the  resolution  of  quitting  his  father's  house, 
yet  it  might  be  doubted  whether  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
ference these  professions  were  entireijr  sincere,  what- 
ever they  might  have  been  atthe  beginning :  he  had  not 
a  large  mind,  and  perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of 
a  companion  who  had  often  rivalled  him  m  his  father's 
favour,  and  who  might  rival  him  where  it  was  still  more 
his  ambition  to  please.  The  coldness  of  Marcus's  man- 
ner at  parting,  and  the  little  difficulty  which  he  felt  in 
the  eeparation,gave  exquisite  pain  to  poor  Ormond,  who, 
though  he  was  resolved  to  go,  did  wish  to  be  regretted, 
especially  by  the  companion,  the  friend  of  bis  child- 
hood. The  warmth  of  his  guardian's  manner  had  hap- 
pily deceived  him ;  and  to  the  recollection  of  this  he 
recurred  for  comfort  at  this  moment,  when  his  heart 
ached,  and  he  was  almost  exhausted  with  the  succes- 
sion of  the  painful,  violently  painful  feelings  of  the  last 
four-and-twenty  hours. 

The  gossoon  who  had  been  sent  with  the  despatch  to 
the  kin^  of  the  Black  Islands  did  not  return  this  day— 
disappomtment  upon  disappointment.  Moriarty,  who 
had  exerted  himself  too  much,  that  he  might  appear  bet- 
ter than'  be  really  was,  suffered  proportionably  this 
night:  and  so  did  Ormond,  who,  never  before  having 
been  with  any  person  delirious  from  fever,  was  exces- 
sively alarmed.  What  he  endured  cannot  be  described : 
it  was,  however,  happy  for  him  that  he  was  forced  to 
bear  it  all — nothing  less  could  have  made  a  sufficient 
impression  on  his  mind — nothing  less  could  have  been  a 
sufficient  warning  to  set  a  guard  upon  the  violence  of 
his  temper. 

In  the  momin|^  the  fever  abated:  about  eight  o'clock 
the  patient  sunk  mto  a  sound  sleep;  and  Ormond,  kneel^ 
ing  by  his  bedside,  ardent  in  devoHon  as  in  all  his  senti* 


'nwnt»9  gare  tlianks  to  Hbivmi,  prayed  for  HbHmttj^ 
perfect  reco^ery»  and  rowed  with  the  elrongmit  adjinni- 
lions  that  if  he  might  be  spared  for  this  ofencei  if  he 
might  be  saved  from  the  horror  of  being  a  murderer,  no 
passion,  no  provocation  should  erer,  during  the  whole 
mture  course  of  hie  life,  tempt  him  to  tift  his  faaod 
against  a' frilow-creature. 

As  he  rose  from  his  knees,  after  nmking  this  prayer, 
and  this  vow,  he  was  surprised  to  see  standing  beside 
him  Lady  Annaty-Hihe  had  nade  a  sign  to  the  sick  man 
not  to  interrupt  Ormondes  devotion  by  any  exdanatum 
at  her  entrance* 

''Be  not  distoibed^let  me  not  feel  that  l^embarms 
you,  Mr.  Ormond,*^  said  she :  '*  I  came  here  not  to  id* 
trude  upon  your  privacy*  Be  not  ashamedf  young  geo* 
tleman,^'  continued  she,  **that  I  shoidd  have  witoiMsed 
feelings  that  do  you  honour,  and  that  interest  me  in  your 
ftrture  fate." 

"  Interest  Lady  Annaly  in  my  future  fate  !*-^ls  it  possi- 
ble !''  exclaimed  Ormoijd :  "  Is  it  possible  that  one  of 
whom  I  stood  so  much  inawe*-«ne  whom  I  thought  so 
much  too  good  ever  to  bestow  a  thought  on^-^soeh  a 
one  as  I  am— as  I  was,  even  befCnre  this  fatjdh^'  <HiB 
voice  failed.) 

"Not  fatal,  I  hope— 1  trust,"  said  Lady  Anaaly:  "  this 
pooir  man's  looks  at  this  moment  assure  me  that  he  Is 
likely  to  do  well." 

•*  True  for  ye,  my  lady,"  said  Moriartr,  "III  do  ray 
best,  surely :  Td  live  through  all,  if  possible,  for  his  sake, 
let  done  my  mudther's,  or  shister^s,  or  my  own— 'twould 
be  too  bad,  after  all  the  trouble  he  got  these  two  nights, 
to  be  dying  at  last,  and  Hanting  him,  may  be,  whether  I 
would  or  no— for  as  to  prosecuting,  that  would  never 
be  any  way,  if  I  died  twenty  times  ov.er.  I  sint  oif  that 
word  to  my  mudther  and  shister,  with  my  curse  if  they'd 
do  other — and  only  that  they  were  at  the  fair^  and  did  not 
get  the  word,  or  the  news  of  my  little  accident,  theyM 
nave  been  here  long  ago ;  and  the  minute  they  come, 
TU  swear  *em  not  to  prosecute,  or  harbour  a  thought  of 
revenge  again'  him,  who  had  no  'malice  again'  itie,  no 
more  than  a  child.  And  at  anothei's  bidding,  more  than 
his  own,  he  drew  the  trigger,  and  the  pistol  went  dT 
unknownst,  in  a  passion ;  so  there's  the  case  for  you, 
my  lady." 

Lady  Annaty,  who  was  pleased  with  flie  poc^  feDow^ 
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simplicity  and  generosity  in  this  tragi-comic  statement 
of  the  case,  inquired  if  she  could  in  any  way  afford  him 
assistance. 

**  I  thank  your  ladyship,  but  Mr.  Harry  lets  me  want 
for  nothing." 

*^  Nor  ever  will,  while  I  have  a  farthing  I  can  call  my 
own,"  cried  Orniond. 

"  But  I  hope,  Mr.  Ormond,"  said  Lady  Annaly,  smiling, 
"  that  when  Moriarty — is  not  that  his  name  1 — ^regains 
his  strength,  to  which  he  seems  weU  inclined,  you  do 
not  mean  to  make  him  miserable  and  good  for  nothing, 
by  supporting  him  in  idleness  V 

*^No,  he  sha'n't,  ray  lady — I  would  not  let  him  be 
wasting  his  little  substance  on  me.  And  did  ye  hear, 
my  lady,  how  he  is  going  to  lave  Castle  Hermitage  % 
Well,  of  all  the  surprises  ever  I  got !  It  come  upon  me 
like  a  shot — my  shot  was  nothing  to  it !" 

It  was  necessary  to  insist  upon  Moriarty's  submitting 
to  be  silent  and  quiet ;  for  not  having  the  fear  of  tho 
surgeon  before  -his  eyes,  and  having  got  over  his  first 
awe  of  the  lady,  he  was  becoming  too  full  of  oratory 
and  action. 

Lady  Annaly  took  Ormond  out  with  her,  that  she  might 
speak  to  him  of  his  own  affairs. 

"  You  will  not,  I  hope,  Mr.  Ormond,  ascribe  it  to  idle 
curiosity,  but  to  a  Wish  to  be  of  service,  if  I  inquire  what 
your  future  plans  in  life  may  be  1" 

Ormond  had  never  formed  any,  distinctly.  *'  He  was 
not  fit  for  any  profession,  except,  perhaps,  the  army — 
he  was  too  old  for  the  navy — ^he  was  at  present  going, 
he  believed,  to  the  house  of  an  old  friend,  a  relation  of 
Sir  Ulick,  Mr.  Cornelius  O'Shane." 

"  My  son.  Sir  Herbert  Annaly,  has  an  estate  in  this 
neighbourhood,  at  which  he  has  never  yet  resided,  but 
we  are  going  there  when  we  leave  Castle  Hermitage. 
I  shall  hope  to  see  you  at  Annaly,  when  you  have  de- 
termined on  your  plans ;  perhaps  you  may  show  us  h<^w 
we  can  assist  you  in  forwarding  them." 

**  Is  it  possible,"  repeated  Ormond,  in  unfeigned  as- 
tonishment, **  that  your  ladyship  can  be  so  very  good, 
so  condescending,  to  one  who  so  little  deserves  it  1  But 
Ivnll  deserve  it  in  future.  If  I  get  over  this — ^interested 
in  my  future  fate — Lady  Annaly !" 

"I  knew  your  father  many  years  ago,"  said  Lady 
Annaly  i  **  and,  as  his  son,  I  might  feel  some  interest  for 
33  B3 
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ytm ;  bet  I  will  tell  you  sincerely,  that,  on  some  occa- 
sions, when  we  met  in  Dublin,  I  perceived  traits  of 
goodness  in  you,  which,  on  your  own  account,  Mr.  Or- 
.  mond,  have  interested  me  in  your  fate.  But  fate  is  an 
unmeaning  commonplace — ^worse  than  commonplace-^ 
.  word :  it  is  a  word  that  leads  us  to  imagine  that  we  are 
fated  or  doomed  to  certain  fortunes  or  inisfortunes  in 
ufe  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  and,  Arom  all 
I  have  observed,  it  appears  to  me  that  far  the  sreatest 
part  of  our  happiness  or  misery  in  .life  depends  upon 
ourselves.'' 

Ormond  stopped  short,  and  listened  with  the  eager- 
ness of  one  of  quick  feeling  and  quick  capacity,  who 
seiises  an  idea  that  is  new  to  him,  and  the  truth  and  value 
of  which  he  at  once  a];^reciates.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  heard  good  sense  from  the  voice  of  benevo- 
lence— he  anxioudy  desired  that  she  should  go  on  speak- 
ing, and  stood  in  such  an  attitude  of  attentive  deference 
as  fully  marked  that  wish. 

But  at  this  moment  Lady  O'Shane's  footman  came  up 
with  a  message  from  his  lady :  her  ladyship  sent  to  let 
Lady  Annaly  Know  that  breakfast  was  ready.  Repeat- 
ing her  good  wishes  to  Ormond,  she  bade  him  sMlieu, 
while  he  was  too  much  overpowered  with  his  sense  of 
gratitude  to  return  her  thanks. 

, "  Since  there  exists  a  being,  and  such  a  beinff,  inter- 
ested for  me,  I  must  be  worth  something — and  I  will 
make  myself  worth  something  more :  I  will  begin  from 
this  moment,  I  am  resolved,  to  improve ;  and  who  knows 
but  in  the  end  I  may  become  every  thing  that  is  good! 
I  donH  want  to  be  great." 

Though  this  resolution  was  not  steadily  adhered  to, 
though  it  was  for  a  time  counteracted  by  circumstances, 
it  was  never  afterward  entirely  forgotten.  From  this 
period,  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  painful  impres- 
aion  which  had  been  suddenly  made  on  his  mind,  and 
from  a  few  words  of  sense  and  kindness  spoken  to  him 
at  a  time  when  his  heart  was  happily  prepared  to  receive 
them,  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  our  hero's 
reformation  and  improvement — ^hero,  we  say ;  but  cer- 
tainly never  man  had  more  faults  than  Ormond  had  to 
correct,  or  to  be  corrected,  before  he  could  come  up  to 
the  received  idea  of  any  description  of  hero.  Most 
heroes  are  bom  perfect — so  at  least  their  biographers, 
or  rather  their  panegyrists,  would  have  us  believe.  Our 
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Kero  is  far  from  that  happy  lot ;  the  readers  of  his  story 
•are  in  no  danger  of  bein^  wearied,  at  first  setting  out, 
with  the  list  of  his  merits  and  accomplishnients ;  nor 
will  they  be  awed  or  discouraged  by  the  exhibition  of 
virtue  above  the  common  standard  of  humanity— beyond 
the  hope  of  imitation.  On  the  contrary,  most  people 
will  comfort  and  bless  themselves  with  the  reflection, 
that  they  never  w^e  quite  so  foolish,  nor  quite  so  had, 
as  Harry  Ormond. 

For  the  advantage  of  those  who  may  wish  to  institute 
the  comparison,  his  biographer,  in  writing  the  life  of 
Ormond,  deems  it  a  |H>int  of  honour  to  extenuate 
nothing ;  but  to  trace,  with  an  impartial  hand,  not  only 
every  improvement  and  advance,  but  every  deviation  or 
retrograde  movement 


CHAPTER  IV, 

Full  of  sudden  zeal  for  his  own  improvement,  Ormond 
sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  determined  to  make  a  list 
of  all  his  faults,  and  of  all  his  good  resolutions  for  the 
future.  He  took  out  his  pencu,  and  began  on  the  back 
of  a  letter  the  following  resolutions,  in  a  sad  scrawling 
hand  and  incorrect  style. 

nABRT  ORMOKD^S  GOOD  RBSOLITTIONS. 

Resolved  lst.-*That  I  will  never  drink  more  fhair 
{blank  number  of)  glasses. 

Resolved  ddly.— That  I  will  cnre  myself  of  being 
passionate. 

Resolved  3dly. — ^That  I  will  never  keep  low  eompany. 

Resolved. — ^That  I  am  too  fond  of  flattenr — ^women^, 
especially,  I  like  most.    To  cure  myself  of  that. 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  sight  of  a  little 
gossoon,  with  a  short  stick  tucked  under  his  arm,  who 
came  pattering  on  barefoot  in  a  kind  of  pace  indescrib- 
aide  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it — ^it  was  something 
as  like  walking  or  running  as  chanting  is  to  speaking  or 
singing. 

"  The  answer  I  am  from  the  Black  Islands,  Master 
Harry;  and  would  have  been  back  wid  you  afore  night-> 
fall  yesterday,  only  Ae— King  Corny'— was  at  the  fair  of 
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IVisky— could  n6t  write  till  this  morning  any  way — ^bat 
has  his  service  to  ye,  Master  Harry ;  wiU  be  in  it  for  ye ' 
by  hsdf  after  two  with  a  bed  and  blanket  for  Moriarty, 
he  bid  me  say  on  account  he  forgot  to  put  it  in  the  note. 
In  the  Sally  Cove  the  boat  will  be  there  ahow  in  the  big 
lough,  forenent  in  the  spot  where  the  fir  dale  was  cut 
last  seraph  by  the^m  rogues.*' 

The  despatch  from  the  king  of  the  Black  Islands  was 
then  produced  from  the  messenger's  bosom,  and  it  ran 
as  follows : 

"Dear  Harry. — ^What  the  mischief  has  come  over 
cousin  Ulick  to  be  banishing  you  from  Castle  Hermitage  \ 
But  since  he  conformed^  he  was  never  the  same  man, 
especially  since  his  last  mis-marriage*     But  no  use 
moralizing — he  was  always  too  much  of  a  courtier  for 
me.    Come  you  to  me,  my  dear  boy,  who  is  no  courtier, 
and  youll  be  received  and  embraced  with  open  arms — 
'  was  I  Briareus  the  same  way.    Bring  Moriarty  Carroll 
(if  that's  his  name),  the  boy  you  shot,  which  has  given 
you  so  much  concern — ^for  which  I  like  you  the  better— 
and  honour  that  boy,  who,  living  or  dying,  forbade  to 
prosecute.    Don't  be  surprised  to  see  the  roof  the  way 
it  is: — since  Tuesday  I  wedged  it  up  bodily  without 
stirring  a  stick : — ^you'll  see  it  from  the  boat,  standing 
three  loot  high  above  the  walls,  waiting  while  I'm  build- 
ing up  to  it — ^to  get  attics — which  I  shall  for  next  to 
nothing — by  my  own  contrivance.    Meantime,  good  dry 
lodging,  as  usual,  for  all  friends  at  the  palace.    He  sh^ 
be  weU  tended  for  you  by  Sheelah  Dnnshaughlin,  the 
mother  of  Betty,  worth  a  hundred  of  her !  and  we'll  soon 
set  him  up,  with  the  help  of  such  a  nurse,  as  well  as  ever, 
I'll  engage ;  for  I'm  a  bit  of  a  doctor,  you  know,  as  well 
as  every  thing  else.    But  don't  let  any  other  doctor,  sur- 
geon, or  apothecary,  be  coming  after  him  for  your  hfe— 
for  none  ever  gets  a  permit  to  land,  to  my  knowledge,  on 
the  Black  Islands — to  which  I  attribute,  under  Provi- 
dence, to  say  nothing  of  my  own  skill  ip  practice,  the 
Wonderful  preservation  of  my  peopte  in  health — ^that,  and 
woodsorrel,  and  another  secret  or  two  not  to  be  com- 
mitted to  paper  in  a  hurry — all  which  I  would  not  have 
written  to  you,  but  am  in  the  gout  since  fonr  this  morn- 
ing, held  by  the  foot  fast— else  I'd  not  be  writing,  but 
would  have  gone  every  inch  of  the  way  for  you  myself 
in  style,  in  lieu  of  sending,  which  is  all  I  can  do  now,  my 
six-oared  boat,  streamers  flying,  and  piper  playing  like 
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inad— 4br  I  would  not  have  you  be  coming  like  a  banislied 
man,  but  in  all  glory,  to  Cornelius  O'Shane,  commonly 
called  King  Corny — but  no  king  to  you,  only  your  hearty 
old  fidend.'* 

*' Heaven  bless  Cornelius  0*Shane !"  said  Harry  Or- 
mond  to  himself,  as  he  finished  this  letter.  "  King  or 
no  king,  the  most  warm-hearted  man  on  earth,  let  the 
other  be  who  he  will." 

Then  pressing  this. letter  to  his  heart,  he  put  it  up 
carefully,  and  rising  in  haste,  he  dropped  the  hst  of  his 
faults.  That  train  of  associations  was  completely 
broken,  and  for  the  present  completely  forgotten ;  nor 
was  it  likely  to  be  soon  renewed  at  the  Black  Islands, 
especially  m  the  palace,  where  he  was  now  going  to 
take  up  his  residence.  Moriarty  was  laid  on  the  l^d  ; 
and  was  transported,  with  Ormond,  in  the  six-oared 
boat,  streamers  flying,  and  piper  playing,  across  the  lake 
to  the  islands.  Moriarty ^s  head  ached  terribly,  but  he 
nevertheless  enjoyed  the  plaving  of  ^le  pipes  in  his  ear, 
because  of  the. air  of  triumph  it  gave  Master  Harry  to 
go  away  in  this  grandeur,  in  the  face  of  the  country. 
King  Corny  ordered  the  discharge  of  twelve  guns  on  his 
landing,  which  popped  one  after  another  gloriously — 
the  hospitable  echoes^  as  Moriarty  called  them,  repeating 
^e  sound.  A  horse,  decked  with  ribands,  waited  on  the 
-shore,  with  King  Comy's  compliments  for  Prince  Harry, 
as -the  boy  who  hdd  the  stirrup  for  Ormond  to  mount, 
aaid  he  was  instructed  to  call  him,  and  to  proclaim  him 
-**  Prince  Harry*^  throughout  the  island,  which  he  did  by 
-sound  of  horn  the  whole  way  they  proceeded  to  the 
palace — ^very  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  horse,  but 
aU  $or  the  greater  glory  of  the  prince,  who  managed  his 
steed  io  the  admiration  of  the  shouting  ragged  multitude, 
and  of  his  majesty,  who  sat  in  state  in  his  gouty  chair  at 
the  palace  door.  He  had  had  himself  roll^  out  to  wel- 
come the  coming  guest. 

*'  By  all  that's  princely,"  cried  he,  '*  then,  that  young 
Harry  Ormond  was  intended  for  a  prince,  he  sits  a  horse 
so  like  myself;  and -that  horse  requires  a  master-hand 
to  manage  him.'' 

Ormond  alighted. 

The  gracious,  cordial,  fatherly  welcome  with  which 
he  was  received  delighted  his  heart. 

*' Welcome,  prince,  my  adopted  son,  welcome  to 
Corny  casUe—palacef  I  would  have  said,  only  for  the 
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oonstituted  authorities  of  the  post-office,  that  tsdght 
take  exceptions,  and  not  be  sending  me  my  letters  rigiit. 
As  I  am  neither  bishop  nor  arch,  1  have,  in  their  blind 
eyes  or  conceptions,  no  right — Lord  help  them !— to  a 
temporal  palace.  Be  that  as  it  may,  come  you  in  with 
me,  here  into  the  big  room — ^and  see !  there^s  the  bed 
in  the  corner  for  your  first  object,  my  boy—your 
wounded  chap ;  and  I'll  visit  his  wound,  and  fix  it  and 
hini  the  first  thing  for  ye,  the  minute  he  comes  up.'* 

His  majesty  pointed  to  a  bed  in  the  comer  of  a  large 
apartment,  whose  beautiful  painted  ceiling  and  cornice, 
and  fine  chimney-piece  with  caryatides  of  white  marble, 
ill  accorded  with  the  heaps  of  oats  and  corn,  the  thrash- 
ing-cloth and  flail,  which  lay  on  the  floor. 

"  It  is  intended  for  a  drawing-room,  understand,*'  said 
King  Corny ;  "  but,  till  it  is  finished,  I  use  it  for  a  granary 
or  a  bam,  when  it  would  not  be  a  barrack-room  or  hos- 
pital, which  last  is  most  useful  at  present." 

To  this  hospital  Moriarty  was  carefully  conveyed. 
Here,  notwithstanding  his  goul,  which  affected  only  his 
feet,  King  Corny  dressed  Moriarty's  wound  with  exqui- 
site tenderness  and  skill ;  for  he  had  actually  acquired 
knowledge  and  address  in  many  arts,  with  which  none 
could  have  suspected  him  to  have  been  in  the  least 
acquainted. 

Dinner  was  soon  announced,  which  was  served  up 
with  such  a  strange  mixture  of  profusion  and  careless- 
ness as  showed  that  the  attendants,  who  were  numerous 
and  ill-caparisoned,  were  not  much  used  to  gala-days. 
The  crowd,  who  had  accompanied  Moriarty  into  the 
house,  were  admitted  into  the  dining-room,  where  they 
stood  round  the  king,  prince,  and  Father  Jos  the  priest, 
as  the  courtiers,  during  Ihe  king's  supper  at  Versailles, 
surrounded  the  king  of  France.  But  these  poor  people 
were  treated  with  more  hospitality  than  were  the  cour- 
tiers of  the  French  king ;  for  as  soon  as  the  dishes  were 
removed,  their  contents  were  generously  distributed 
among  the  attendant  multitude.  The.people  blessed  both 
king  and  prince,  "  wishing  them  health  und  happiness 
long  to  reign  over  them  ;'*  and,  bowing  suitably  to  his 
majesty  the  king,  and  to  his  reverence  the  priest,  with- 
out standing  upon  the  order  of  their  going,  departed. 

"  And  now.  Father  Jos,'*  said  the  king  ,to  the  priest, 
*<  say  grace,  and  draw  close,  and  let  me<see  you  do  jus- 
tice to  my  claret,  or  the  whiskey-pouch  if  you  prefer; 
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and  yoQ,  Prince  Hairy,  we  will  set  to  it  regally  as  long 
as  you  please." 

"  Till  tea-time/'  thought  young  Harry.  *'  Till  supper- 
time,'*  thought  Father  Jos.  '« Till  bed-time,"  thought 
King  Corny. 

At  tea-time,  young  Harry,  in  pursuance  of  his  re^o- 
ItUion  the  first,  rose,  but  he  was  seized  instantly,  and 
held  down  to  iiis  chair.  The  royal  command  was  laid 
upon  him  "  to  sit  still  and  be  a  good  fellow."  Moreover 
the  door  was  locked — so  that  there  was  no  escape  or 
retreat. 

The  next  morning,  when  he  wakened  with  an  aching 
head,  he  recollected  with  disgust  the  figure  of  Father  Jos, 
and  all  the  noisy  mirth  of  the  preceding  night.  Not 
without  some  self-contempt;  he  asked  himself  what  had 
become  of  his  resolution. 

"  The  wounded  boy  was  axing  for  you,  Master  Harry," 
said  the  girl,  who  came  in  to  open  the  shutters. 
"  How  is  he  V  cried  Harry,  startin^^  up. 
"He  is  InU  soberly;*  he  got  the  night  but  middling, 
he  concaits  he  could  not  sleep  becaase  he  did  not  get  a 
sight  of  your  honour  afore  he'd  settle — I  tell  him  'tis  the 
change  of  beds,  which  always  hinders  a  body  to  sleep 
the  first  night." 

The  sense  of  having  totally  forgotten  the  poor  fellow 
— ^the contrast  between  this  forgetfulness  and  the  anxiety 
and  contrition  of  the  two  preceding  nights,  actually  sur- 
prised Ormond :  he  could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  one 
and  the  same  person.    Then  came  excuses  to  himself: 
"Gratitude — common  civility — the  peremptoriness  of 
King  Corny — ^his  passionate  temper,  when  opposed  on 
this  tender  point — ^the  locked  door — ^and  two  to  one :  in 
short,  there  was  an  impossibility  in  the  circumstances 
of  doing  otherwise  than  what  he  had  done.    But  then 
the  same  impossibility — the  same  circumstances — ^might 
recur  the  next  night,  and  the  next,  and  so  on:  the 
peremptory  temper  of  King  Corny  was  not  likely  to 
^ter,  and  the  moral  obligation  of  gratitude  would  con- 
tinue the  same ;  so  that  at  nineteen  was  he  to  become, 
from  complaisance,  what  his  soul  and  body  abhorred — 
an  habitual  drunkauxl !   And  what  would  become  of  Lady 
^Mialy's  interest  in  his  fate  pr  his  improvement  ?" 
The  two  questions  were  not  of  equal  importance,  but 

*  All  Jofe«rly— not  wry  wall,  or  in  good  opiritii 
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our  hero  was  at  this  time  far  from  haying  any  just  pro- 
portion in  his  reasoning :  it  was  well  he  reasoned  at  all. 
The  argument  as  to  the  obligation  of  gratitude — ^the  r'lew 
he  had  taken  of  the  never-ending  nature  of  the  eril, 
which  must  be  the  consequence  of  beginning  with  weak 
complaisance— -above  all,  the  yee/tng'  that  he  had  so  lost 
his  reason  as  not  only  to  forget  Moriarty,  but  to  have 
been  again  incapable  of  commanding  his  passions,  if  any 
thing  luid  occurred  to  cross  his  temper,  determined  Or- 
moG^  to  make  a  firm  resistance  on  the  next  occasion 
that  should  occur:  it  did  occur  the  very  next  night. 
After  a  dinner  given  to  his  chief  tenants  and  the  gmUed 
people  of  the  islands — a  dinner  in  honour  and  in  intro- 
duction of  his  adopted  son,  King  Corny  gave  a  toast  **  to 
the  prince  presumptive,"  as  he  now  styled  hinn-a  ham- 
per toast.  Soon  afterward  he  detected  daylight  in 
Harry's  glass,  and  cursing  it  properly,  he  insisted  on 
flowing  iK^wls  and  full  glasses.  **  What !  are  you  prince 
ffresumptfums  ?"  cried  he,  with  a  half-angry  and  astonished 
look.  "  Would  you  resist  and  contradict  your  father  and 
king  at  his  own  table  after  dinner  1  Down  with  the 
glass !" 

Farther  and  steady  resistance  changed  the  jesting  tone 
and  half-angry  look  of  King  Corny  into  sullen  silence, 
and  a  black  portentous  brow  of  serious  displeasure. 
After  a  decent  time  of  sitting,  the  bottle  passing  him 
without  farther  importunity,  Ormond  rose — ^it  was  a 
hard  struggle;  for  in  the  face  of  his  benefactor  he  saw 
reproach  and  rage  bursting  from  every  feature :  still  he 
moved  ^on  towards  the  door.  He  heud  the  words 
'*  sneaking  off  sober ! — ^let  him  sneak !" 

Ormond  had  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door — ^it  was 
a  bad  lock,  and  opened  with  difficulty.  ^ 

"  There's  eratitude  for  you !  No  heart  after  all-— I 
mistook  him." 

Ormond  turned  baok,  and  firmly  standing  and  firmly 
speaking,  he  said,  "  You  did  not  mistake  me  formerly, 
sir;  but  you  mistake  me  now! — Sneaking! — Is  there 
any  man  here,  sober  or  drunk,"  continued  he,  impet 
uously  approaching  the  table,  and  looking  round  full 
in  every  face, — is  there  any  man  here  dares  to  say  so 
but  yourself  ? — ^You,^ou,  my  benefactor,  my  friend ;  yoa 
have  said  it — think  it  you  did  not — ^you  could  not,  but 
say  it  you  may — You  may  say  what  you  will  to  Harry 
Ormond,  bouxid  -to  you  as  he  is— bound  hand,  and  foot, 
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and  heart ! — ^Trample  on  him  as  yeu  will — you  may.  No 
heart !  Oblige  me,  gentlemen,  some  of  you,"  cried  he,  his 
anger  rising  and  his  eyes  kindling  as  he  spoke,  "  some  of 
you  gentlemen,  if  any  of  you  think  so,  oblige  me  by  sa3ring 
so.  No  gratitude,  sir !"  turning  from  them,  and  address- 
ing himself  to  the  old  man,  who  held  an  untasted  glass 
of  claret  as  he  listened — ^^  No  gratitude  !  Have  not  I  ? 
—Try  me,  try  me  to  the  death — you  have  tried  me  to 
the  quick  of  the  heart,  and  I  have  borne  it." 

He  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  he  threw  himself  into 
the  vacant  chair,  fiung  out  his  arms  on  the  table,  and 
laying  his  face  down  upon  them,  wept  aloud.     Corne- 
lius O'Shane  pushed  the  wine  away.    "  I've  wronged 
the  boy  grrieyously,"  said  he ;  and  forgetting  the  gout, 
he  rose  from  his  chair,  hobbled  to  him,  and  leaning  over 
him,  "  Harry,  'tis  I — ^look  up,  my  own  boy,  and  say  you 
forgive  me,  or  I'll  never  forgive  myself.    That's  well," 
continued  he,  as  Harry  looked  up  and  gave  him  his 
hand ;  "  that's  well ! — ^you've  taken  the  twinge  out  of 
my  heart  worse  than  the  gout ;  not  a  drop  of  gall  or 
malice  in  your  nature,  nor  ever  was,  more  than  in  the 
child  unborn.     But  see,  FU  tell  you  what  you'll  do  now, 
Harry,  to  settle  all  things — ^and  lest  the  fit  should  take 
me  ever  to  be  mad  with  you  on  this  score  again.    You 
don't  choose  to  drink  more  than's  becoming  1 — ^Well, 
yott'se  right,  and  I'm  wrong.    'Twould  be  a  burning 
shame  of  me  to  make  of  you  what  I  have  made  of  my- 
self.   "We  must  do  only  as  well  as  we  can.    But  I  will 
ensure  you  against  the  future ;  and  before  we  take  an- 
other glass — ^there's  the  priest — and  you,  Tom  Ferrally 
there,  step  you  for  my  swearing-book.    Harry  Ormond, 
yon  shall  take  an  oath  against  drinking  more  glasses  than 
you  please  evermore,  and  then  you're  safe  from  me.  , 
But  stay — you  are  a  heretic.    Phoo !  what  am  I  saying  ? 
twas  seeing  the  priest  put  that  word  heretic  in  my  head 
--you're  not  a  Catholic,  I  mean.    But  an  oath's  an  oath, 
^en  before  priest  or  parson — an  oath,  taken  how  you 
J^U,  will  operate.    But  stay,  to  make  all  easy,  'tis  rU 
^ake  it." 

"  Against  drinking,  you !  King  Corny !"  said  Father 
Jps,  stopping  his  hand,  "  and  in  case  of  the  gout  in  your 
stomach!" 

"Against  drinking !  do  you  think  I'd  perjure  myself? 
^0 !  But  against  pressing  him  to  it — ^I'll  take  my  oath 
i  u  never  ask  him  to  drmk  another  glass  more  than  1m 
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The  oath  was  taken,  and  King  Corny  concladed  the 
ceremony  by  obserying  that,  after  all,  there  was  no  char- 
acter he  despised  more  than  t^at  of  a  sot.  But  every 
Sentleman  knew  that  there  was  a  wide  and  materiu 
ifference  between  a  gentleman  who  was  fond  of  his 
bottle,  and  that  unfortunate  being,  an  habitual  drunkard. 
'  For  his  own  part,  it  was  his  est^ished  rule  never  to  go 
to  bed  without  a  proper  quantity  of  liquor  under  Ms 
belt;  but  he  defied  the  universe  to  say  he  was  ever 
known  to  be  drunk. 

^  At  a  court  where  such  ingenious  casuistry  prevailed, 
it  was  happy  for  our  hero  that  an  unqualifying  oath  now 
protected  his  resolution. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ik  the  middle  of  the  night  our  hero  was  wakened  by 
a  loud  bellowing.  It  was  only  King  Corny  in  a  paroxysm 
of  the  gout.    His  majesty  was  naturally  of  a  very  ink- 
patient  temper,  and  his  maxims  of  philosophy  encour- 
aged him  to  the  most  unrestrained  expression  of  his 
feelings — the  maxims  of  his  j^ilosophy — for  he  had 
read,  though  in  a  most  desultory  maoner,  and  he  had 
thought  often  deeply,  and  not  seldom  justlv..    The  tarns 
of  his  mind,  and  the  questions  he  askedC  were  some- 
times utterly  unexpected.     "Pray,  now,**  said  he  to 
Harry,  who  stood  beside  his  bed,  '^now  that  IVe  a 
iKoment's  ease— did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Stoics  that 
the  bookmen  talk  of?  and  can  you  tell  me  wluit  good 
any  one  of  them  ever  got  by  making  it  a  point  to  make 
no  noise,  when  they^d  hepumskedottd  racked  with  pains 
of  body  or  mind  ?    Why,  I  will  tell  you  all  they  go^— 
all  they  got  was  no  pity :  who  would  give  ttem  pity 
that  did  not  require  it  1    I  coidd  bleed  to  death  in  a  ba^ 
as  well  as  the  best  of  them,  if  I  chose  it :  or  chew  a 
bidiet,  if  I  set  my  teeth  to  it,  with  any^man  in  a  regi- 
ment—but whereas  the  use  ?  nature  knows  best,  and  she 
says  roar  r    And  he  roared — for  another  twinge  seized 
him. 

Nature  said  sleep !  several  times  this  night  to  Harry, 
and  to  everybody  m  the  palace ;  but  they  did  net  sleepy 
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they  eould  not,  while  the  roaring  continued :  80  all  had 
reason  to  rejoice,  and  Moriarty  m  particuhir,  when  his 
majesty's  paroxysm  was  past.  Harry  was  in  a  soinid 
sleep  at  twelve  o^clock,  the  next  day,  when  he  was  sam- 
moned  into  the  royal  presence.  He  found  King^  Corny 
sitting  at  ease  in  his  bed»  and  that  bed  strewed  over 
with  a  variety  of  roots  and  leaves,  weeds  and  plants. 
An  old  woman  was  hovering  over  the  fire,  stirring  some- 
thing in  a  black  kettle.  *'  Simples  these — of  wonderful 
unknown  power,"  said  King  Corny  to  Harry,  as  he  ap« 
proached  the  bed ;  ^  and  ni  engage  you  don't  know  the 
name  even  of  the  half  of  them." 

Harry  confessed  his  ignorance. 

"  No  shame  for  you — was  you  as  wise  as  King  Solo- 
mon  himself,  you  might  not  know  tiiem,  for  he  did  not, 
nor  couldn't,  he  that  had  never  set  his  foot  a  grousing 
on  an  Irish  bog.  Sheelah,  come  you  over,  and  say 
what's  this !" 

The  old  woman  now  came  to  assist  at  this  bed  of 
botany,  and  with  spectacles  slipping  off  and  pushed  on 
her  nose  continually,  peered  over  each  green  thing,  and 
named  in  Irish  ^'  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew." 

Sheelah  was  deeper  in  Irish  lore  than  King  Corny 
could  pretend  to  be :  but  then  he  humbled  her  with  the 
^  black  hellebore  of  the  ancients,"  and  he  had,  in  an 
unaccountable  manner,  affected  her  imagination  by  talk- 
ing of  ^  that  famous  bowl  of  narcotic  poisons,  which 
that  great  man  Socrates  drank  off."  Sheelah  would  in- 
terrupt herself  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  courtesy 
if  she  heard  him  pronounce  the  name  of  Socrates — and 
at  the  mention  of  the  bowl,  she  would  regularly  sigh, 
and  exclaim,  **  Lord  save  us  1 — ^But  that  was  a  wicked 
bowl  r 

Then  after  a  cast  of  her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  cross- 
ing herself  on  the  forehead,  she  would  take  up  her  dis- 
course at  the  word  where  she  had  left  off. 

King  Corny  set  to  work  compounding  plasters  and  • 
embrocations,  preparing  all  sorts  of  decoctions  of  roots 
and  leaves,  famous  through  the  country.  And  while  he 
directed  and  gesticulated  from  his  bed,  the  old  woman 
worked  over  the  fire  in  obedience  to  his  commands ; 
sometimes,  however,  not  with  that  **  prompt  and  mute 
obedience"  which  the  great  require. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Moriarty  that  king  Corny,  not 
having  the  use  of  his  nether  limbs,  could  not  attend 
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even  in  his  gouty  chair  to  administer  the  medicines  he 
had  made,  ^id  to  see  them  fairly  swallowed.  Sheelah« 
whose  conscience  was  easy  on  thik  point,  contented 
herself  with  giving  him  a  strict  charge  to  ^  take  every 
bottle  to  the  last  drop.^  •  All  she  insisted  upon  for  her 
own  part  was,  that  she  must  tie  the  charm  roimd  his 
neck  and  arm.  She  would  fain  have  removed  the  dress- 
ings of  the  wound  to  substitute  plasters  of  her  own, 
over  which  she  had  pronounced  certain  prayers  or  in- 
cantations ;  but  Moriarty,*  who  had  seized  and  held  fast 
one  good  principle  of  surgery,  that  the  air  must  never 
be  let  into  the  wound,  held  mainly  to  this  maxim,  and 
all  iSheelah  could  obtain  was  permission  to  clap  on  her 
charmed  plasjter  over  the  dressing. 

In  due  time,  or,  as  King  Corny  triumphantly  observed, 
in  *^  a  wonderful  short  period,"  Moriarty  got  quite  well, 
long  before  the  king^s  gout  was  cured,  even  with  th6 
assistance  of  the  black  hellebore  of  the  anoients.  King 
Corny  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  patient  for  doing 
such  credit  to  his  medical  skill,  that  he  gave  him  and 
his  family  a  cabin,  and  spot  of  land,  in  the  islands— a 
cabin  near  the  palace;  and  at  Harry's  request  made 
him  his  wood-ranger  and  his  gamekeeper — the  one  a 
lucrative  place,  the  other  a  sinecure. 

Master  Harry — Prince  Harry — was  n03V  looked  up  to 
as  a  person  all  powerful  with  the  master ;  and  petitions 
and  requests  to  speak  for  them,  to  speak  just  one  word, 
came  pouring  from  all  sides :  but  however  enviable  hi8 
situation  as  favourite  and  prince  presumptive  might 
appear  to  others,  it  was  not  in  all  respects  comfortable 
to  himself. 

Formerly,  when  a  boy,  in  his  visits  to  the  Black 
Islands,  he  used  to  have  a  little  companion  of  whom  he 
was  fond — Dora — King  Comv's  daughter.  Missing  her 
much,  he  inquired  from  her  mther  where  she  was  gone, 
and  when  she  was  likely  to  return. 

"  She  is  gone  oflf  to  the  continent — ^to  the  contment 
of  Ireland,  that  is ;  but  not  banished  for  any  misde- 
meanor. You  know,"  said  King  Corny,  **  'tis  generally 
considered  as  a  punishment  in  the  Black  Islands  to  be 
banished  to  Ireland.  A  threat  of  that  kind  I  find  suffi- 
cient to  bring  the  most  refractory  and  ill-disposed  of 
my  subjects,  if  I  had  any  of  that  description,'  to  rason 
in  the  last  resort ;  but  to  that  ultimate  law  I  have  not 
recourse,  except  in  extreme  cases;  I  understand  my 
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basiaess  of  king  too  well  to  wear  out  ^ber  shame  or 
fear ;  but  you  are  no  legislator  yet.  Prince  Harry.  So, 
what  was  you  asking  me  about  Dora  ?  She's  only  gone 
a  trip  to  the  continent,  to  her  aunt's,  by  the  mother's 
side,  Miss  O'Faley,  that  you  never  saw,  to  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  dancing-master,  which  myself  don't  think 
she  wants — ^a  natural  carriage,  with  native  graces,  being, 
in  my  unsophisticated  opinion,  worth  all  the  dancing- 
master's  positions,  contortions,  or  drillings;  but  her 
aunt's  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  the  women  say  it  is 
essential.  So  let  'em  put  Dora  in  the  stocks,  and  punish 
her  as  they  will,  she'll  be  the  gladder  to  get  free,  and 
fly  back  from  their  continent  to  her  own  Black  Islands, 
and  to  you  and  me — ^that  is,  to  me — I  ax  your  pardon, 
Harry  Ormond ;  for  you  know,  or  I  should  tell  you  in 
time,  she  is  engaged  already  to  White  Connal,  of  Glynn 
— from  her  birth.  That  engagement  I  made  with  the 
father  over  a  bowl  of  punch — ^I  promised — I'm  afraid  it 
was  a  foolish  busingsa — I  promised  if  ever  he,  Old  Con- 
nal, should  have  a  son,  and  I  should  have  a  daughter, 
his  son  should  marry  my  daughter.  I  promised  I  say 
— I  took  my  oath ;  and  then  Mrs.  Connal  that  was,  had 
shortly  after,  not  one  son,  but  two — and  twins  they 
were:  and  I  had — unluckily — ten  years  after,  the 
daughter,  which  is'  Dora — ^and  then  as  she  could  not 
marry  both,  the  one  twin  was  to  be  fixed  on  for  her.  and 
that  was  him  they  call  White  Connal — so  there  it  was. 
Well,  it  was  altogether  a  rash  act !  So  you'll  consider 
her  as  a  married  woman,  though  she  is  but  a  child — ^it 
was  a  rash  act,  between  you  and  me — for  Connal's  not 
grown  up  a  likely  lad  for  the  girl  to  fancy ;  but  that's 
neither  here  nor  there :  no,  my  word  is  passed — when 
half  drunk  may  be — ^but  no  matter — it  must  be  kept 
sober— drunk  or  sober,  a  gentleman  must  keep  his  word 
— a  fortiori  a  king — a  fortiori  King  Corny.  See !  was 
there  this  minute  no  such  thing  as  parchment,  deed, 
stamp,  signature,  or  seal  in  the  wide  world,  when  once 
Corny  has  squeezed  a  friend's  hand  on  a  bargain,  or  a 
promise,  'tis  fast,  was  it  ever  so  much  against  me — ^'tis 
as  strong  to,  me  as  if  I  had  squeezed  ^1  the  lawyer's 
wax  in  flie  creation  upon  it." 

Ormond  admired  the  honourable  sentiment ;  but  was 

sorry  there  was  any  occasion  for  it — and  he  sighed ;  but 

it  was  a  sigh  of  pity  for  Dora  :  not  that  he  had  ever 

seen  White  Connal,  or  known  any  thing  of  him — ^but 
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White  Conrud  did  not  sound  well ;  and  her  father's  avowal 
tiiat  it  hbd  been  a  rash  engagement,  did  not  seem  to 
promise  happiness  to  Dora  in  this  marriage. 

From  the  time  he  had  been  a  boy,  Harry  Ormbnd 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  ferrying  over  to  the   Black 
Islands  whenever  Sir  Ulick  could  spare  him.      The 
famiting  and  shooting,  and  the  life  of  lawless  freedom 
he  led  on  the  islands,  had  been  delightful.     King  Corny, 
who  had  the  command  not  only  of  boats,  and  of  guns,  and 
of  fishing-tackle,  and  of  men,  but  of  carpenter's  tools,  and 
of  smith's  tools,  and  of  a  lathe,  and  of  brass  and  ivory, 
and  of  all  the  things  that  the  heart  of  boy  could  desire, 
had  appeared  to  Harry,  when  he  was  a  boy,  the  richest 
the  greatest,  the  happiest  of  men — the  cleverest,  too— the 
most  ingenious :  for  King  Corny  had  with  his  own  hands 
made  a  violin  and  a  rat-trap ;  and  had  made  the  best 
coat,  and  the  best  pair  of  shoes,  and  the  best  pair  of 
boots,  and  the  best  hat ;  and  had  knit  the  best  pair  of 
stockings,  and  had  made  the  best  dunghill  in  his  domin- 
ions ;  and  had  made  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  fine  lace, 
and  had  painted  a  panorama.    No  wonder  that  King 
Corny  had  been  looked  up  to  by  the  imagination  of 
childhood  as  *'  a  personage  high  as  human  veneration 
could  look." 

But  now,  although  our  hero  was  still  but  a  boy  in 
many  respects,  yet  in  consequence  of  his  slight  com- 
merce with  the  world,  he  had  formed  some  comparisons, 
and  made  some  reflections.  He  had  heard,  accident- 
ally, the  conversation  of  a  few  people  of  common  sense, 
besides  the  sly,  witty,  and  satirical  remarks  of  Sir 
Ulick  upon  cousin  Cornelius;  and  it  had  occurred  to 
Harry  to  question  the  utility  and  real  grandeur  of  some 
of  those  things  which  had  struck  his  childish  imagina- 
tion. For  example,  he  began  to  doubt  whether  it  were 
worthy  Of  a  king  or  a  gentleman  to  be  his  own  shoe- 
maker, hatter,  and  tailor ;  whether  it  were  not  better 
managed  in  society,  where  these  things  are  performed 
by  different  tradesmen :  still  the  things  were  wonderful, 
considering  who  made  them,  and  under  what  disadvan- 
tages they  were  made  ;  but  Harry  having  now  seen  and 
compared  Corny's  violin  with  other  violins,  and  having 
discovered  that  so  much  better  could  be  had  for  money, 
with  so  much  less  trouble,  his  admiration  had  a  little 
decreased.  There  were  other  points  relative  to  exter 
nal  appearance,  on  which  his  eyes  had  been  opened. 


In  his  boyish  days»  King  Corny,  going  out  to  hunt  with 
hounds  and  horn,  followed  with  shouts  by  all  who  could 
ride,  and  all  who  could  run.  King  Corny  hallooing  the 
dogs,  and  cheering  the  crowd,  appeared  to  him  the 
greatest,  the  happiest  of  mankind. 

But  he  had  siuce  seen  hunts  in  a  yery  different  style, 
and  he  could  no  longer  admire  the  rabble  rout. 

Human  creatures,  especially  young  human  creatures, 
are  apt  to  swing  suddenly  from  one  extreme  to  Uie 
other,  and  utterly  to  despise  that  which  they  had  extra- 
Tagantly  admired.  From  this  propensity  Ormond  was 
in  th^  present  instance  guarded  by  affection  and  grati- 
tude. Through  all  the  folly  of  his  kingship,  he  saw  that 
Cornelius  O^Shane  was  not  a  person  to  be  despised.  He 
was  indeed  a  man  of  great  natural  powers,  both  of  body 
and  mind— of  invenUve  genius,  energy,  and  persever* 
ance,  which  might  have  attained  the  greatest  objects ; 
though  from  insufficient  knowledge,  and  self-sufficient 
perversity,  they  had*  wasted  themselves  on  absurd  or 
trivial  purposes. 

There  was  a  strong  contrast  between  the  characters 
of  Sir  Ulick  and  his  cousin  Cornelius  O'Shane.  They 
disliked  and  despised  each  other;  differing  as  far  in 
natural  disposition  as  the  subtle  and  the  bold,  their  whole 
course  through  hfe,  and  the  habits  contracted  during 
their  progress,  had  widened  the  original  difference. 

The  one  living  in  the  world,  and  mixing  continually 
with  men  of  all  ranks  and  character,  had,  by  bending 
easily,  and  being  all  things  to  all  men,  won  his  courtier* 
way  onwards  and  upwards  to  the  possession  of  a  seat 
in  parliament,  and  the  prospect  of  a  peerage. 

The  other,  inhabiting  a  remote  island,  secluded  ftom 
all  men  but  those  over  whom  he  reigned,  caring  for  no 
earthly  consideration,  and  for  no  human  opinion  but  his 
own,  had /or  himself  and  by  himself,  hewed  out  his  way 
to  his  own  objects,  and  then  rested,  satisfied — 

«Lord  onamaeU;  and  aU  Ui*  ilUtk)  woridUa  owi.* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

One  morning,  when  Harry  Ormond  was  out  shooting, 
and  King  Corny,  who  had  recovered  tolerably  from  the 
gout,  was  reinstated  in  his  arm-chair  in  the  parlour,  lis- 
tening to  Father  Jos  reading  "The  Dublin  Evening  Post/' 
a  gossoon,  one  of  the  runners  of  the  castle,  opened  the 
door,  and  putting  in  his  curly  red  hair  and  bare  feet, 
announced,  in  all  ?taste,  that  he  *^just  seen  Sir  Ulick 
O'Shane  in  the  boat  crossing  the  lake  for  the  Black 
Islands." 

''  Well,  breathless  blockhead !  and  what  of  that  ?"  said 
King  Corny — ^''did  you  never  see  a  man  in  a  boat 
before?" 

**  I  did,  plase  jrour  honour." 

"  Then  what  is  there  extraordinary  ?" 

**  Nothing  at  all,  plase  your  honour,  only — ^thought  your 
honour  might  like  to  know." 

"*  Then  you  thought  wrong,  for  I  neither  like  it,  nor 
mislike  it.  I  don^t  care  a  rush  about  the  matter — so 
take  yourself  down  stairs." 

"  ^is  a  long  time,"  said  the  priest,  as  the  gossoon 
closed  the  door  after  him,  "  'tis  a  longer  time  than  he 
ought,  since  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane  paid  his  respects  here, 
even  in  the  shape  of  a  morning  visit." 

"Morning  visit!"  repeated  Mrs.  Betty  Dunshaughlin, 
the  housekeeper,  who  entered  the  room,  for  she  was  a 
privileged  person,  and  had  les  grander  et  lespetites  entries 
in  this  palace—?"  Morning  visit ! — are  you  sure,  Father 
Jos — are  you  clear  he  isn't  come  intending  to  stay 
dinner?" 

"  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  Betty,  does  it  signify  ^" 
'said  the  king. 

"  About  the  dinner !" 

"  What  about  it  ?"  said  Corny,  proudly :  "  whether  he 
comes,  stays,  or  goes,  I'll  not  have  a  scrap,  or  an  iota 
of  it  changed,"  added /he,  in  a  despotic  tone. 

"  Wheugh  /"  said  Betty,  "  one  would  not  like  to  have 
a  dinner  of  scraps — for  there's  nothing  else  to-day  for 
him." 


**  Then  if  there  it  nothing  el*e,  there  can  be  nothing 
else,"  said  the  priest,  very  philosophically. 

*'  But  when  strangers  come  to  dine,  one  would  make  a 
bit  of  an  exertion,  if  one  could,"  said  Betty. 

**'  It's  his  own  fault  to  be  a  stranger,"  said  Father  Jos, 
Tiratching  his  majesty's  clouding  countenance;  then 
whispering  to  Betty,  ^'  that  was  a  faulty  string  you 
touched  upon,  Mrs.  Bettty ;  and  can't  you  make  out  your 
dinner  without  saying  any  thing  ?" ' 

*'  A  person  may  speak  in  this  house,  I  suppose,  be- 
sides the  clergy,  Father  Jos,"  said  Mrs.  Betty,  under  her 
breath. 

Then  looking  out  of  the  window,  she  added,  *'  He's 
half-way  over  the  lake,  and  hell  make  his  own  apolo- 
gies good,  I'll  engage,  when  he  comes  in ;  for  he  knows 
how  to  speak  for  himself  as  well  as  any  gentleman — 
and  I  don't  doubt  but  he'll  get  my  Micky  made  an  excise* 
man,  as  he  promised  to ;  Snd  sure  he  has  a  jB;ood  right— « 
Isn't  he  a  cousin  of  King  Corny's  ?  wherefore  I'd  wish 
to  have  all  things  proper.  So  I'll  step  out  and  kill  a 
couple  of  chickens — ^won't  II" 

"  Kill  what  you  please,"  said  King  Corny ;  "  but  with- 
out my  warrant,  nothing  killed  or  unkilled  shall  come 
up  to  my  table  this  day — and  that's  enough.  No  more 
reasoning — quit  the  subject  and  the  room,  Betty." 

Betty  quitted  the  room ;  but  every  stair  as  she  de- 
scended to  the  kitchen,  could  bear  witness  that  she  did 
not  quit  the  subject ;  and  for  an  hour  afterward,  she  rea- 
soned against  the  obstinacy  and  folly  of  man,  and  the 
chorus  in  the  kitchen  moralized,  in  conformity  and  com- 
miseration— in  vain. 

Meantime  Father  Jos,  though  he  regretted  the  exer- 
tions which  Mrs.  Betty  might  discreetly  have  made  in 
favour  of  a  good  dinner,  was  by  no  means,  as  he  de- 
clared, a  friend  or  fauterer  of  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane — how 
could  he,  when  Sir  Ulick  had  recanted  ?— -The  priest  - 
looked  with  horror  upon  the  apostacy — the  king  with 
contempt' upon  the  desertion  of  his  party.  "Was  he  ^ 
sincere  any  way  I'd  honour  him,"  said  Cornelius,  '*or 
forgive  him ;  but,  not  to  be  ripping  up  old  grievances 
when  there  is  no  occasion,  I  can't  forgive  the  way  he  is 
at  this  present  double  dealing  with  poor  Harry  Ormond 
— cajoling  the  grateful  heart,  and  shirking  the  orphan 
boy  that  he  took  upon  him  to  patronise.  Why  there  I 
thought  nobly  of  him,  and  forgave  hhn  all  his  sins,  for 
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the  generous  protection  he  afforded  the. son  of  his 
friend." 

"  Had  Captain  Ormond,  the  father,  no  fortune  t"  asked 
the  priest. 

"  Only  a  trifle  of  three  hundred  a  year,  and  no  provi- 
sion for  the  education  or  maintenance  of  the  boy.  Ulick's 
fondness  for  him,  more  than  all,  showed  him  capable  of 
the  disinterested  touch ;  but  then  to  belie  his  own  heart 
— ^to  abandon  him  he  bred  a  favourite,  just  when  the  boy 
wants  him  most — Oh!  how  could  he  1  And  all  for  what  1 
To  please  the  wife  he  hates :  that  canH  be-^that's  only 
the  ostensible — ^but  what  the  raal  rason  is  I  can't  guess. 
No  matter — ^he'U  soon  tell  us." 

''  Tell  us !  Oh  !  no,"  said  the  priest,  *'  he'll  keep  his 
own  secret.". 

"  He'll  let  it  out,  I'll  engage,  trying  to  hide  it,"  said 
Corny :  "  like  all  cunning  people,  he  woodcocks-chides 
his  head,  and  forgets  his  body  can  be  seen.  But 
'  hark !  he  is  coming  up.  Tommy !"  said  he,  turning  to 
a  little  boy  of  five  years  old,  Sheelah's  grandchild,  who 
was  playing  about  in  the  room,  "  hand  me  that  whistle 
you're  whistling  with,  till  I  see  what's  the  matter  with  it 
for  you." 

King  Corny  seemed  lost  in  examination  of  the  whistle, 
when  Sir  Ulick  entered  the  room ;  and  after  receiving 
and  seating  him  with  proud  courtesy,  he  .again  returned 
to  the  charge,  blowing  through  the  whistle,  earnestly 
dividing  his  observation  between  Sir  Ulick  and  little 
Tommy,  and  asking, questions,  by  turns,  about  the  whis- 
tle, and  about  all  at  Castle  Hermitage. 

"  Where's  my  boy  I  Where's  Harry  Ormond  1"  was 
the  first  leading  question  Sir  Ulick  asked. 

'*  Harry  Ormond's  out  shooting,  I  believe,  somewhere 
or  somehaw,  taking  his  pleasure,  as  I  hope  he  will  long, 
and  always  as  long  as  he  likes  it,  at  the  Black  Islands ; 
*  at  least,  as  long  as  I  live." 

Sir  Ulick  branched  off  into  hopes  of  his  cousin  Cor- 
nelius's living  long,  very  long ;  and  in  general  terms, 
that  were  intended  to  avoid  committing  himself,  or  pin- 
ning himself  to  any  thing,  he  protested  that  he  must  not 
be  robbed  of  his  boy,  that  he  had  always,  with  good 
reason,  been  jealous  of  Harry's  affection  for  King  Corny, 
and  that  he  could  not  consent  to  let  his  term  of  stay  at 
the  Black  Islands  be  either  as  long  as  Harry  himself 
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«hoiild  like,  or  daring  what  he  hoped  would  he  the  life 
of  his  cousin,  Cornelius  O^Shane. 

"There  is  something  wrong,  still,  in  this  whistle. 
Why,  if  you  loved  him  so,  did  you  let  him  go  whe^  you 
had  him  ?"  said  Corny. 

"  He  thought  it  necessary  for  domestic  reasons,''  re- 
plied Sir  Uhck. 

'*  Continental  policy,  that  is ;  what  I  never  understood, 
nor  never  shall,"  said  Corny.  "  But  I  don't  inquire  any 
further.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  yourself,  we  are  all 
satisfied,  I  believe." 

"Pardon  me,  I  cannot  be  satisfied  without  seeing 
Harry  this  morning,  for  Pve  a  little  business  with  him — 
will  you  have  the  goodness  to  send  for  him  V 

Father  Jos,  who  from  the  window  saw  Harry's  dog 
snufling  along  the  path  of  the  wood,  thought  he  could 
not  be  far  from  the  house,  and  went  to  make  inquiries ; 
and  now  when  Sir  Ulick  and  King  Corny  were  left  alone 
together,  a  dialogue — ^  sort  of  single  combat,  without 
any  object  but  to  try  each  other's  powers  and  temper — 
ensued  between  them :  in  which  the  one  on  the  offen- 
sive came  on  with  a  tomahawk,  and  the  other  stood  on 
the  defensive  parrying  with  a  polished  blade  of  Damas- 
cus ;  and  sometimes,  when  the  adversary  was  off  his 
guard,  making  a  sly  cut  at  an  exposed  part. 

"  What  are  you  so  busy  about  ?"  said  Sir  Ulick. 

"Mending  the  child's  toy,"  said  Cornelius.  "A  man 
must  be  doing  something  in4his  world." 

*'  But  a  man  of  your  ingenuity !  'tis  a  pity  it  shoul^be 
wasted,  as  I  have  often  said,  upon  mere  toys." 

"  Toys  of  one  sort  or  other  we  are  all  taken  up  with 
through  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  By-the-by,  I 
give  you  joy  of  your  baronetage.  I  hope  they  did  not 
make  you  pay,  now,  too  much  in  conscience  for  Chat 
poor  tag  of  nobility." 

"  These  things  are  not  always  matters  of  bargain  and 
sale — mine  was  quite  an  unsolicited  honour,  a  mark  of 
approbation  and  acceptance  of  my  poor  services^  and 
as  such  gratifying ;  as  to  the  rest,  believe  me,  it  was  not, 
if  I  must  use  so  coarse  an  expression,  paid  for." 

**  Not  paid  for — what,  then  it's  owing  for  ?  To  be  paid 
for,  still  I  Well,  that's  too  hard,  after  all  you've  done 
for  them.  But  some  men  have  no  manner  of  conscience* 
At  least,  I  hope  you  paid  the  fees." 
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**  The  fee8«.of  course— 4mt  we  aha]!  never  understand 
one  another,"  said  Sir  Ulick. 

**  Now  what  will  be  the  next  title  or  string  you  loolc 
forward  to,  Ulysses,  may  I  ask  ?  Is  it  to  be  Baron  Caa- 
tie  Hermitage,  or  to  ffet  a  riband,  or  a  garter,  or  a, 
thistle,  or  what  ? — ^A  thistle !  What  asses  some  men 
are!" 

What  savages  some  men  are,  thought  Sir  Ulick :  he 
walked  to  the  window,  and  looking  out,  hoped  that  Harry 
Ormond  would  soon  make  his  appearance.  **  You  are 
doing,  or  undoing,  a  great  deal  here,  cousin  ComeUus,  I 
see,  as  usual." 

'*  Yes,  but  what  I  am  doing,  stand  or  fall,  wiU  never 
be  my  undoing — ^1  am  no  speculator.  How  do  ^our 
silver  mines  go  on,  Sir  Ulick  ?  I  hear  all  the  silver 
mines  in  Ireland  turn  out  to  be  lead." 

"  I  wish  they  did,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  "  for  then  we  could 
turn  all  our  lead  to  gold.  Those  silver  mines  certainly 
did  not  pay — Fve  a  notion  you  found  the  same  with  your 
reclaimed  bog  here,  cousin  Cornelius — I  understand  that 
alter  a  short  time  it  relapses,  and  is  worse  than  ever, 
like  most  things  pretending  to  be  reclaimed." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  there,  Sir  Ulick,"  said  Cornelius ; 
'*  you  ought  to  know,  certainly,  for  some  thirtv  years 
ago,  I  think,  you  pretended  to  be  a  reclaimed  rake." 

'*  I  donU  remember  it,"  said  Sir  Ulick. 

"  I  do,  and  so  would  poor  Emmy  A^nnaly,  if  she  was 
alive,  which  if  s  fortunate  for  her  she  is  not  (broken- 
hearted angel,  if  ever  there  was  one,  by  wedlock !  and 
the  only  one  of  the  Annalys  I  ever  liked),"  said  Cor- 
nelius to  himself  in  a  low  leisurely  voice  of  soliloquy. 
Then  resuming  his  conversation  tone,  and  continuing* 
his  speech  to  Sir  Ulick,  '*  I  say  you  pretended  thirty 
years  ago,  I  remember,  to  be  a  reformed  rake,  and 
looked  mighty  smooth  and  plausible — ^and  promised  fair 
that  the  improvement  was  solid,  and  was  to  last  for  ever 
and  a  day.  But  six  months  after  marriage  comes  a 
relapse,  and  the  reclaimed  rakers  worse  than  ever. 
Well,  to  be  sure,  that's  in  favour  of  your  opinion  against 
all  things  pretending  to  be  reclaimed.  But  see,  my  poor 
bog,  without  promising  so  well,  performs  better ;  for  iVs 
eix  years,  instead  of  six  months,  that  Fve  seen  no  ten- 
<dency  to  relapse.  See,  the  cattU  upon  it  speak  for  them- 
fielves ;  an  honest  calf  won't  lie  for  any  man." 

*^  I  give  you  joy  of  the  success  of  your  improvements. 
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I  admire,  too,  your  ploughing  team  and  ploughing 
tackle,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  with  an  ironical  smile.  '*  You 
donH  go  into  any  indiscreet  expense  for  farming  imple- 
ments or  prize  cattle." 

"  No,"  said  Cornelius,  "  I  don't  prize  the  prize  cattle ; 
the  best  prize  a  man  can  get,  and  the  only  one  worth 
having,  is  that  which  he  must  give  himself,  or  not  get, 
and  of  which  he  is  the  best  judge  at  all  sasons." 

"  What  prize,  may  I  ask  1" 

"  You  may  ask,  and  Til  answer — the  prize  of  success; 
and,  success  to  myself,  I  have  it." 

*'And  succeeding  in  all  your  ends  by  such  noble 
nieans  must  be  doubly  gratifying — ^and  is  doubly  com- 
mendable and  surprising,"  said  Sir  Ulick. 

*'  May  I  ask — for  it's  my  turn  now  to  play  ignoramus 
— may  I  ask,  what  noble  means  excite  this  gratuitous 
commendation  and  surprise  1" 

**  I  comnfend,  in  the  first  place,  the  economy  of  vour 
ploughing  tackle — ^hay  ropes,  hay  traces,  and  hav  halters 
— doubly  useful  and  convenient  for  harness  and  food." 

Corny  replied,  '*Some  people,  I  know,  think  the  most 
expensive  harness  and  tackle,  and  the  most  expensive 
ways  of  doing  every  thing,  the  best ;  but  I  don't  know 
if  that  is  the  way  for  the  poor  to  grow  rich — ^it  may  be 
the  way  for  the  rich  to  grow  poor:  we  are  all  poor 
people  m  the  Black  Islands,  and  I  can't  afford,  or  think 
it  a  good  policy,  to  five  the  example  of  extravagant  new 
ways  of  doing  old  things." 

<<  'Tis  a  pity  you  don't  continue  the  old  Irish  style  of 
ploughing  by  the  tail,"  said  Sir  Ulick. 

"That  is  against  humanity  to  brute  hastes,  which, 
Mitbout  any  sickening  palaver  of  sentiment,  I  practise. 
Also,  it's  against  an  act  of  parliament,  which  1  regard 
sometimes — that  is,  when  I  understand  them ;  which, 
the  way  you  parliameht  gentlemen  draw  them  up,  is 
not  always  particularly  intelliffible  to  plain  common 
sense ;  and  1  have  no  lawyers  here,  thank  Heaven !  to 
consult ;  I  am  forced  to  be  legislator,  and  lawyer,  and 
ploughman,  and  all,  you  see,  the  best  I  can  for  myself." 

He  opened  the Vindow  and  called  to  give  some  orders 
to  the  man,  or,  as  he  called  him,  the  boy — a  boy  of  sixty 
— ^who  was  ploughing. 

"  Your  team,  I  see,  is  worthy  of  your  tackle,"  pursued 
Sir  Ulick.  '^  A  mule,  a  bull,  and  two  lean  horses.  I 
pity  the  foremost  poor  devil  of  a  horse,  who  must  starve 


in  the  midst  of  plenty,  while  the  horse,  bull,  and  even 
mule,  in  a  string  behind  him,  are  all  plucking  and  mim- 
giw  away  at  their  hay  ropes." 
^  Cornelius  joined  in  Sir  Ulick's  laugh,  which  shortened 
its  duration. 

**  'Tis  comical  ploughing,  I  grant,"  said  he,  "  but  still, 
to  my  fancy,  any  thing's  better  and  more  profitable  nor 
the  tragi-comic  plou^^iing  you  practise  every  sason  in 
Dublin." 

"  I  ]"  said  Sir  UUck. 

"  Ay,  you,  and  all  your  courtiers,  ploughing  the  half- 
sere,^  continually  pacing  up  and  down  that  castie-yara« 
while  you're  waiting  in  attendance  there.  Every  one  to 
his  taste,  but, 

*  irtbere*s  a  man  on  earth  I  hate, 
Attendance  and  dependence  be  hia  (hie.*  ** 

**  After  all,  I  have  very  good  prospects  in'hfey**  said 
Sir  Ulick.  • 

"  Ay,  you've  been  always  living  on  prospects  ;  for  my 
part,  rd  rather  have  a  mole-hill  in  possession  than  a 
mountain  in  prospect." 

*'  Cornelius,  what  are  you  domg  here  to  the  roof  of 
TOur  house  ?"  said  Sir  Ulick,  strilung  off  to  another  sub- 
ject. '*  What  a  vast  deal  of  work  you  do  contrive  to 
cut  out  for  yourself." 

'^  rd  rather  cut  it  out  for  myself  than  have  anybody  to 
cut  it  out  for  me,"  said  Cornelius. 

^*'  Upon  my  word,  this  will  require  all  your  extraordi* 
nary  ingenuity,  cousin."    ' 

**  Oh,  ril  engage  I'll  make  a  good  job  of  it,  in  my  sense 
of  the  word,  though  not  in  yours ;  for  I  know,  in  your 
/ocabulary,  that's  only  a  good  job  where  you  pocket 
money  and  do  nothing;  now  my  good  jobs  never  bring 
me  in  a  farthing,  and  give  me  a  great  deal  to  do  into  the 
bargain." 

*'  I  don't  envy  you  such  jobs,  indeed,"  said  Sir  Ulick; 
"  and  are  you  sure  that  at  last  you  make  them  good  jobs 
in  any  acceptationof  the  term V 

"  Sure !  a  man's  never  sure  of  any  thing  in  this  world, 
but  of  being  abused.  But  one  comfort,  my  own  con- 
science, for  which  I've  a  trifling  respect,  can't  reproach 
me ;  since  my  jobs,  good  or  bad,  have  cost  my  poor 
country  nothing." 

*  PlongkiHg  tjke  haif-aere.  The  EngUah  leader  will  please  to  inqalre  ihi 
aMODUlf  oTihii  phFBie  ftan«B)r  Iilah  ooariier. 
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On  this  point  Sir  Ulick  ma  particularly  sore,  for  1m 
had  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  grezXest  jobbers  in 
Ireland.^  With  a  face  of  much  political  prudery,  which 
he  well  knew  how  to  assume,  he  began  to  exculpate 
himself.  He  confessed  that  much  public  money  had 
passed  through  his  hands.:  but  he  protested  that  none 
of  it  had  staid  with  hhn.  No  man,  who  had  done  so 
mach  for  different  administrations,  had  been  so  ill  paid. 

*'  Why  the  dense  do  you  work  for  them,  then  T  You 
wonH  tell  me  it's  for  love.  Have  you  got  any  character 
by  it  ? — ^If  you  haven't  profit,  what  have  you  ^  I  would 
not  let  them  make  me  a  dupe,  or  maybe  something 
wors^,  if  I  was  you,^  said  Cornelius,  looking  him  fou 
in  the  face. 

"  Savage  t"  said  Sir  Ulick  a^ain  to  himself.  The  to- 
mahawk was  too  much  for  him — Sir  Ulick  felt  that  it 
was  fearful  odds  to  stand  fencing  according  to  rule  with 
one  who  would  not  scruple  to  gouge  or  scalp,  if  pro- 
voked. Sir  Ulick  now  stood  silent,  smiling  forced  smiles, 
and  looking  on  while  Obmelius  played  quite  at  his  ease 
with  Uttle  Tommy,  bleV  shrill  blasts  through  the  whistle, 
and  boasted  that  he  had  made  a  good  job  of  that  whistle 
any  way. 

Harry  Ormond,  to  Sir  Ulick's  great  relief,  now  ap* 
peared.  Sir  Ulick  advanced  to  meet  him  with  an  air  of 
cordial  friendship,  which  brought  the  honest  flush  of 
pleasure  and  gratitude  into  the  young  man's  face,  who 
darted  a  quick  look  at  Cornelius,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'*  You  see  you  were  wrong-*he  is  glad  to  see  me-^he  is 
come  to  see  me.'* 

Cornelius  said  nothing,  but  stroked  the  child's  head, 
wd  seemed  taken  up  entirely  with  him ;  Sir  Ulick  spoke 
of  Lady  O'Shane,  and  of  his  hopes  that  prepossessions 
were  wearing  off.  "  If  Miss  Black  were  out  of  the  way, 
things  would  all  go  right ;  but  she  is  one  of  the  mightv 
good— too  good  ladies,  who  are  always  meddling  with 
other  people's  business  and  making  mischief." 

Hany,  who  hated  her,  that  is,  as  much  as  he  could 
hate  anybody,  railed  at  her  vehemently,  sayinj^  more 
gjainst  her  than  he  thought,  and  concluded  by  joming  in 
Sir  UUck's  wish  for  her  departure  from  Castle  Hermit- 
^e,  but  not  with  any  view  to  his  own  return  thither ; 
on  that  point,  he  was  quite  resolute  and  steady.  He 
would  never,  he  said,  be  the  cause  of  mischief.  Lady 
O'Shane  did  not  like  him^why,  he  did  not  know,  aiM 
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ittd  no  right  to  inquire — and  was  too  prond  to  inquire, 
if  he  had  a  right.    It  was  enough  tliat  her  ladyship  had. 

E roved  to  him  her  dishke,  and  refused  him  protection  at 
is  utmost  need;  he  should  never  again  sue  for  her 
hospitality.  He  declared  that  Sir  Ulick  should  no  more 
he  disquieted  by  his  being  an  inmate  at  Castle  Hermitage. 

Sir  Ulick  became  more  warm  and  ek>quent  in  dis- 
suading him  from  this  resolution,  the  more  he  [>er- 
ceived  that  Ormond  was  positively  fixed  in  his  determi- 
nation. 

The  cool  looker-on  all  the  time  remarked  this,  and 
Cornelius  was  convinced  that  he  had  from  the  first  been 
right  in  his  own  opinion,  that  Sir  Ulick  was  ^-shirking 
the  boy.'' 

**  And  Where's  Marcus,  sir  %  would  not  he  come  with 
you  to  see  us  V  said  Ormond. 

*'  Marcus  is  gone  off  to  England.  He  bid  me  give 
you  his  lundest  love :  he  was  hurried,  and  regretted  he 
could  not  come  to  take  leave  of  you ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  go  off  with  the  Annalys,  to  Escort  her  ladyship  to 
England,  where  he  will  remain  this  year,  I  dare  say. 
I  am  much  concerned  to  say  that  poor  Lady  Annaly  and 
Miss  Annaly — ^"  Sir  Ulick  cleared  his  throat,  and  gave 
a  suspicious  look  at  Ormond. . 

This  glance  at  Harry,  the  moment  Sir  Uhck  pro- 
nounced the  words  Miss  Annaly t  first  directed  aright  the 
attention  of  Comehus. 

''  Lady  Annaly  and  Miss  Annaly !  are  they  ill  1  What's 
the  matter,  for  heaven's  sake?"  exclaimed  Harry,  with 
great  anxiety ;  but  pronouncing  both  the  ladies'  names 
precisely  in  the  same  tone,  and  with  the  same  freedom 
of  expression. 

Sir  Ulick  took  breath.  ^^  Neither  of  the  ladies  are  ill 
— absolutely  ill ;  but  they  have  both  been  greatly  shocked 
by  accounts  of  young  Annaly's  sudden  illness.  It  is 
feared  an  inflammation  upon  his  lungs,  brought  on  by  vio- 
lent cold — ^his  mother  and  sister  left  us  this'  morning— set 
off  for  England  to  him  immediately.  Lady  Annaly 
though^  of  you,  Harry,  my  boy — ^you  must  be  a  prodi- 
gious favourite — in  the  midst  of  all  her  affliction,  and 
the  hurry  of  this  sudden  departure,  this  morning ;  she 
gave  me  a  letter  for  you,  which  I  determined  to  deliver 
with  my  own  hands." 

While  he  spoke.  Sir  Ulick,  affecting  to  search  for  the 
letter  among  many  in  his  pocket,  studied  with  careless 
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intermitting  glances  our  young  heroes  countenance,  and 
Cornelius  O^Shane  studied  Sir  Ulick's :  Harry  tore  open 
the  letter  eagerly,  and  coloured  a  good  deal  when  he 
saw  the  inside. 

"  I  have  no  business  here  reading  that  boy's  secrets 
in  his  face,"  cried  Cornelius  O'Shane,  raising  himself 
on  his  crutches — "FU  step  out  and  look  at  my  roof. 
Will  you  come,  Sir  Ulick,  and  see  how  the  job  goes  on  V* 
His  crutch  slipped  as  he  stuped  across  the  hearth — 
Harry  ran  to  him :  "  O  sir,  what  are  you  doing  ?  You 
are  not  able  to  walk  yet  without  me — why  are  you 
going  ?  Secrets  did  you  say  f '*  (The  words  recurred  to 
his  ear.)  "  I  have  no  secrets — there's  no  secrets  in  this 
letter — ^it's.only — ^the  reason  I  looked  fooUsh  was  that 
here's  a  list  of  my  own  faults,  which  I  made  like  a  fool 
and  dropped  lilie  a  fool — but  they  could  not  hare  fallen 
into  better  or  kinder  hands  than  Lady  Annaly's." 

He  offered  the  letter  and  its  enclosure  to  Cornelius 

and  Sir  Ulick.    Cornelius  drew  back.    "  I  don't  want 

to  see  the  list  of  your  faults;  man,"  said  he :  "  do  you 

think  I  haven't  them  all  by  heart  already  ?  and  as  to  the 

lady's  letter,  while  you  live,  never  show  a  lady's  letter." 

Sir  Ulick,  without  ceremony,  took  the  letter,  and  in  a 

moment  satisfying  his  curiosity  that  it  was  merely  a 

friendly  note,  returned  it  and  the  list  Of  his  faults  to 

Harry,  saying,  "  If  it  had  been  a  young  lady's  letter,  I 

am  sure  you  wonld  not  have  shown  it  to  me,  Harry ;  nor 

of  course,  would  I  have  looked  at  it.    But  I  presumed 

that  a  letter  from  old  Lady  Annaly  could  only  be,  what 

I  9ee  it  is,  very  edifyirigy 

"Old  Lady  Annaly,  is  it  1"  cried  Cornelius ;  "oh !  then 
there's  no  indiscretion,  young  man,  in  the  case.    You 
niight  as  well  scruple  about  your  mother's  letter,  if  you 
had  one ;  or  your  mother-in-law's,  which,  to  be  sure 
you'll  have,  I  hope,  in  due  course  of  nature." 

At  the  sound  of  the  word  mother-in-law,  a  cloud 
passed  over  Sir  Ulick's  brow,  not  unnoticed  by  the 
shrewd  Cornelius  ;  but  the  cloud  passed  away  quickly 
after  Sir  Ulick  had  darted  another  reconnoitring  glance 
on  Harry's  open  unconscious  countenance. 

"  All's  safe,"  said  Sir  Ulick  to  himself,  as  he  took 
leave. 

**  Woodcocked  !  that  he  has — as  1  foresaw  he  would," 
cried  King  Corny,  the  moment  his  guest  had  departed 
**  Woodcocked !  if  ever  man  did,  by  all  that's  cunning  !* 
25  C3 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

King  Cobry  sat  for  sone  minutes  after  Sir  Ulick's 
departure  perfectly  still  and  silent,  leaning  both  hands 
and  his  chin  on  his  crutch.  Then  looking  up  at  Harry, 
he  exclaimed,  "  What  a  dupe  you  are !  but  ]  like  you 
the  better  for  it." 

'*  I  am  glad  you  like  me  the  better,  at  all  evei^ts/'  said 
Harry;  ^^but  I  donH  think  I  am  a  dupe." 

•*  No— if  you  didf  you  would  not  be  one :  so  you  don't 
see  that  it  was  and  is  Sir  Ulick,  and  not  her  ladyship, 
that  wanted  and  wants  to  get  rid  of  you  ?" 

No,  Harry  did  not  see  this,  and  would  not  be  per- 
suaded of  it.  He  defended  his  guardian  most  warmly ; 
he  was  certain  of  Sir  Ulick's  affection ;  he  was  sure  Sir 
Ulick  was  incapable  of  acting  with  such  duplicity. 

His  majesty  repeated,  at  every  pause,  f^  You  are  a 
dupe ;  but  I  like  you  the  better  for  it.  And,"  added  he, 
"you  don't — ^blind  buzzard!  as  your  want  of  conceit 
makes  you,  for  which  I  like  you  the  better,  too — ^you 
don't  see  the  reason  why  he  banished  you  from  Castle 
Hermitage — ^you  don't  see  that  he  is  jealous  of  your 
rivaUing  that  puppy,  Marcus,  his  son." 

"  Rivalling  Marcus  in  what,  or  how  1" 

"  With  whom  1  boy,  is  the  question  you  should  ask ; 
and  in  that  case  the  answer  is — Dunce,  can't  you  guess 
now  ? — ^Miss  Annaly." 

"  Miss  Annaly !"  repeated  Harry,  with  genuine  sur- 
prise, and  with  a  quick  sense  of  inferiority  and  humilia- 
tion. "  O  sir^  you  would  not  be  so  ill-natured  as  to 
make  a  jest  of  me !  I  know  how  ignorant,  how  unin- 
formed, what  a  raw  boy  I  am.  Marcus  has  been  edu- 
cated like  a  gentleman." 

'*  More  shame  for  his  father,  that  couldnH  do  the  same 
by  you  when  he  was  about  it."  , 

"  But  Marcus,  sir — there  ought  to  be  a  diflerence— 
Marcus  is  heir  to  a  large  fortune — I  have  nothing.  Mar- 
cus may  hope  to  marry  whoever  he  pleases." 

"  Ay  whoever  he  pleases ;  and  who  will  that  be,  if 
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women  are  6f  jny  mind  V  muttered  Corny.  "  111  un- 
gate, if  you  had  a  mind  to  rival  him — " 

*'  Rival  him  !  the  thought  of  rivalling  my  friend  never 
entered  my  head.** 

"  But  is  he  your  friend  ?"  said  Cornelius. 

"  As  to  that,  I  don't  know :  he  was  my  friend,  and  I 
loved  him  sincerely — >warmly — he  has  cast  me  off— I 
shall  never  complain— never  blame  him  directly  or  in- 
directly ;  but  don't  let  me  be  accused  or  suspected  un- 
justly— I  never  for  one  instant  had  the  treachery,  pre- 
sumption, folly,  or  madness  to  think  of  Miss  Annaly." 

"  Nor  she  of  you,  I  suppose  you'll  swear  V 

*^  Nor  she  of  me !  assuredly  not,  sir,"  said  Hairy,  with 
surprise  at  the  idea.  *^  Do  you  consider  what  I  am — ^and 
what  she  is  V 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  they  are  gone  to  England,  out  of  the 
way !"  said  Cornelius. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  that,"  said  Harry :  "  for  I  have 
lost  a  kind  friend  in  Lady  Annaly— one  who  at  least  I 
might  have  hoped  would  have  become  my  friend,  if  I 
had  deserved  it." 

^^ Might  have  hoped! — Would  have  become! — ^That's  a 
friend  in  the  air,  who  may  never  be  found  on  earth,  /f 
you  deserved  it ! — Murder !— who  knows  how  that  mignt 
turn  out — if^l  don't  like  that  kind  of  subjunctive  mood 
tenure  of  a  friend.  Give  me  the  good  imparative  mood, 
which  I  understand-^be  my  friend — ^at  once— ot  not  at 
all — ^that's  my  mood.  None  of  your  if  friends  for  me, 
setting  out  with  a  proviso  and  an  excuse  to  be  off;  and 
maybe  when  you'd  call  upon  'em  at  your  utmost  need, 
*  Oh !  1  said  tf  you  deserve  it — Lie  there  hke  a  dog.' 
Now,  what  kind  of  a  friend  is  that  ?  If  Lady  Annaly  is 
that  sort,  no  need  to  regret  her.  My  compliments  to 
her,  and  a  good  journey  to  England — Ireland  well  rid  of 
her !  and  so  are  you,  too,  my  boy  !" 

"  But;  dear  sir,  how  you  have  worked  yourself  up  into 
a  passion  against  Lady  Annaly  for  nothing." 

"  It's  not  for  nothing — I've  good  rason  to  dislike  the 
woman.  What  business  had  she,  becauise  she's  an  old 
woman,  and  you  a  young  man,  to  set  up  preaching  to 
you  about  your  faults )  I  hate  prachers,  feminine  gen- 
der, especially." 

"  She  is  no  preacher,  I  assure  you,  sir." 

"  How  dare  you  tell  me  that — was  not  her  letter  very 
edifying  ?  Sir  Ulick  said." 
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"  No,  sir ;  it  was  very  kind — ^will  you, read  it  1'* 
.  "  No,  sir,  I  won't ;  I  never  read  an  edifying  letter  in 
my  life  with  my  eye^  open,  nor  never  will — quite  enough 
for  me  that  impertinent  list  of  your  faults  she  enclosed 
you." 

"  That  list  was  my  own,  not  hers,  sir:  I  dropped  it 
under  a  tree." 

^'  Well,  drop  it  into  the  fire  now,  and  no  more  about 
it.  Pray,  after  all,  Harry,  for  curiosity's  sake,  what 
faults  have  you  1" 

"  Dear,  sir,  I  thought  you  told  me  you  knew  them  by 
heart." 

*'  I  always  forget  what  I  learn  by  heart ;  put  me  in 
mind,  and  maybe  lUl  recollect  as  you  go  on." 

*'  Well,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  terribly  passion- 
ate." 

"  Passionate !  true ;  that  i^  Moriarty  you  are  thinking 
of;  and  I  grant  you,  that  had  like  to  have  been  a  sad 
job— ryou  had  a  squeak  for  your  life  there,  and  I  pitied 
you  as  if  it  had  been  myself ;  for  I  know  what  it  is  after 
one  of  them  blind  rages  is  over,  and  one  opens  one's 
eyes  on  the  wrong  one  has  done — and  then  such  a  cursed 
feel  to  be  penitent  in  vain — ^for  that  sets  no  bones.  You 
were  blind  drunk  that  night,  ^nd  that  was  my  fault ;  but 
my  late  vow  has  prevented  the  future,  and  Moriarty's . 
better  in  the  world  than  ever  he  was." 

•'  Thanks  to  your  goodness,  sir." 

"  Oh !  I  wasn't  thinking  of  my  goodness — little  enough 
that  same ;  but  to  ease  your  conscience,  it  was  certainly 
the  luckiest  turn  ever  happened  him  the  shot  he  got,  and 
so  he  says  himself.  Never  think  of  that  more  in  the 
way  of  penitence." 

"In  the  way  of  reformation  though,  I  hope,  I  sh3ll  all 
my  life,"  said  Harry.  "One  comfort — I  have  never 
been  in  a  passion  since." 

"  But,  then,  a  rasonable  passion's  allowable :  I 
wouldn't  give  a  farthing  for  a  man  that  couldn't  be  in  a 
passion  on  a  proper  occasion.  I'm  passionate  myself, 
rasonably  passionate,  and  I  like  myself  the  better 
for  it." 

"  I  thought  you  said  just  now  you  often  repented." 

"  Oh !  never  mind  what  I  said  jicst  now — mind  what 
I'm  saying  now.  Isn't  a  red  heat  that  you  can  see,  and 
that  warms  you,  better  than  a  white  heat  that  tlinds 
you?    I'd  rather  a  man  would  knock  me  down  than 
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stand  smiling  at  me,  as  cousin  Ulick  did  just  now,  when 
I  know  he  colild  have  kilt  me ;  he  is  not  passionate — ^he 
has  the  command  of  himself— every  feature  under  the 
courtier's  regimen  of  hypocrisy.  lurry  Ormond,  don't 
set  about  to  cure  yourself  of  your  natural  passions — why, 
this  is  rank  methodism,  all !" 

*'  Methodism,  sir !" 

*^ Methodism,  sir!-— don't  contradict  or  repeat  me— • 
methodism,  that  the  woman  has  brought  you  to  the  brink 
of,  and  I  warn  you  from  it  1  I  did  not  know  till  now 
that  your  Lady  Annaly  was  such  a  methodist — ^no  meth- 
odist  shall  ever  darken  my  doors,  or  lighten  them  either, 
^with  their  new  lights.  New  lights!  new  nonsense! — 
for  man,  woman,  or  beast.  But  enough  of  thid,  and  too 
much,  Harry.  Pripce  Harry,  pull  that  bell  a  dozen 
times  for  me  this  minute,  till  they  bring  out  my  old 
horse." 

Before  it  was  possible  that  any  one  could  have  come 
up-stairs,  the  impatient  monarch,  pointing  with  his  crutch, 
added,  '^  Run  to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Prince  Harry, 
dear,  and  cail,  and  screech  to  them  to  make  no  delay ; 
and  I  want  you  out  with  me ;  so  get  your  horse,  Harry." 

"  But,  sir — is  it  possible-nrare  you  able  ?" 

"  I  am  able,  sir,  possible  or  not,"  cried  King  Corny, 
starting  up  on  his  crutches.  "  Don't  stand  talking  to 
me  of  possibilities,  when  'tis  a  friend  I  am  going  to  serve, 
and  that  friend  as  dear  as  yourself.  Aren't  you  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  yet  1  Must  J  go  ancl  fall  down  them 
myself?" 

To  prevent  this  catastrophe,  pur  young  hero  ran  im- 
mediately  and  ordered  the  horses :  his  majesty  mounted, 
or  rather  was  mounted,  and  they  proceeded  to  one  of 
the  prettiest  farms  in  the  Black  Islands.  As  they  rbde 
to  it,  he  seemed  pleased  by  Harry's  admiring,  as  he 
could  with  perfect  truth,  the  beauty  of  the  situation. 

"  And  the  land— which  you  are  no  judge  of  yet,  but 
you  will — is  as  good  as  it  is  pretty,"  said  King  Corny, 
"  which  I  am  glad  of  for  your  sake.  Prince  Harry ;  I  won't 
have  you,  like  that  donny  English  prince  or  king  they 
nicknamed  Lackland. — No :  you  sha'n't  lack  land  while 
I  have  it  to  let  or  give.  I  called  you  prince — Prince  of 
the  Black  Islands — and  here's  your  principality.  Call 
out  my  prime  minister,  Pat  Moore.  I  sent  him  across 
the  bog  to  meet  us  at  Moriarty's.  Here  he  is,  and 
Moriarty  along  with  him  to  welcome  you.     Patrick, 
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S've  Prince  Harry  possesBton — ^with  sod  and  twig", 
ere's  the  kay  from  my  own  hand,  and  I  ^ve  you  joy. 
Nay,  don't  deny  me  the  pleasure — ^I've  a  ri^t  to  it.  No 
wrong  to  my  daughter,  if  that's  what  you  are  thinking 
of--^  clear  improvement  of  my  own^ — arid  she  will  have 
enough  without  it.  Besides,  her  betrothed  White  Con- 
nal  is  a  fat  grazier,  who  will  ipake  her  as  rich  as  a  Jew ; 
and,  any  way,  she  is  as  generous  as  a  princess  herself. 
But  if  it  pains  you  so,  and  weighs  you  down,  as  I  see  it 
does,  to  be  under  any  obligation — ^you  shall  be  under 
none  in  life.  You  shall  pay  me  rent  for  it,  and  you 
shall  give  it  up  whenever  you  please.  Well!  we'll  settle 
that  between  ourselves,"  continued  his  majesty ;  ^  only 
take  possesion,  that's  all  I  ask.  But  1  hope,"  added  he, 
"  before  we've  lived  a  year,  or  whatever  time  it  is  till 
you  arrive  at  years  of  discreti<Mi,  you'll  know  me  well 
enough,  and  love  me  well  enough,  not  to  be  so  stiff  about 
a  trifle,  that's  nothing  between  friend  and  friend — ^let 
alone  the  joke,  of  king  and  prince,  dear  Harry." 

The  gift  of  this  principality  proved  a  most  pernicious, 
nearly  a  fatal,  gift  ^o  the  young  prince.  The  generosity, 
the  delicacy,  with  which  it  was  made,  a  delicacy  worthy 
of  the  most  polished,  and  little  to  have  been  erpected 
from  the  barbarian  mock-monarch,  so  touched  our  young 
hero's  heart,  so  subjected  his  grateful  spirit  to  his  bene- 
factor, that  he  thenceforth  not  only  felt  bound  to  King 
Corny  for  life,  but  prone  to  deem  every  thing  he  did  or 
thought  wisest,  fittest,  best. 

When  he  was  invested  with  his  petty  principality,  it 
was  expected  of  him  to  give  a  dinner  and  a  dance  to  the 
island :  so  he  gave  a  dinner  and  a  dance,  and  everybody 
said  he  was  a  fin^  fellow,  and  had  the  spirit  of  a  prince. 
"  King  Corny,  God  bless  him !  couldn't  go  astray  in  his 
choice  of  a  favourite — ^long  life  to  him  and  Prince  Harry ! 
and  no  doubt  there'd  be  fine  hunting,  and  shooting,  and 
coursing  continually.  Well ,  was  not  it  a  happy  thing  for 
the  islands  when  Harry  Ormond  first  set  foot  on  them  % 
From  a  boy  'twas  asy  to  see  what  a  man  he'd  be.  Long 
may  he  live  to  reign  over  us !" 

The  taste  for  vulgar  praise  grew  by  what  it' fed  upon. 
Harry  was  in  great  danger  of  forgetting  that  he  was  too 
fond  of  flattery ,^and  too  fond  of  company — not  the  best. 
He  excused  himself  to  himself,  by  saying  that  compan- 
ions of  some  kind  or  other  he  must  have,  and  he  was  in 
a  situation  where  good  company  was  not  to  be  had.  Then 
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Moriarty  Carroll  was  gamekeeper,  and  Moriarty  Carroll 
was  always  out  hunting  or  shooting  with  him,  and  he 
was  led  hy  kind  and  good  feelings  to  be  more  familiar 
and  free  with  this  man  than  he  would  have  been  with 
any  other  in  the  same  rank  of  life.  The  poor  fellow 
was  ardently  attached  to  him,  and  repeated,  with  delight, 
all  the  praises  he  heard  of  Master  Harry  through  the 
islands.  The  love  of  popularity  seized  him — ^popularity 
on  the  lowest  scale !  To  be  popular  among  the  un- 
known, unheard-of  inhabitants  of  the  Black  Islands, — 
could  this  be  an  object  to  any  man  of  common  sense, 
any  one  who  had  lived  in  civilized  society,  and  who  had 
had  any  thing  like  the  education  of  a  gentleman  1  The 
fact,  argue  about  it  as  you  will — the  fact  was  as  is  here 
stated ;  and  let  those  who  hear  it  with  a  disdainful  smile 
recollect  that  whether  in  Paris,  London,  or  the  Black 
Islands,  the  m6b  are,  in  all  essential  points,  pretty  nearly 
the  same. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  Betty  Dunshaughlin 
was  rummaging  in  her  young  lady's  work-basket  for 
some  riband,  '*  which  she  knew  she  might  take,"  to  dress 
a  cap  that  was  to  be  hung  upon  a  pole  as  a  prize,  to  be 
danced  for  at  the  pattern,*  to  be  given  next  Monday  at 
Ormoiid  Vale,  by  Prince  Harry.  Prince  Harry  was  now 
standing  by,  giving  some  instructions  about  the  ordering 
of  the  entertainment ;  Betty,  in  the  mean  time,  pursued 
her  own  ^object  of  the  riband,  and  as  she  emptied  the 
basket  in  haste,  threw  out  a  book,  which  Harry,  though 
not  much  at  this  time  addicted  to  reading,  snatched  im- 
patiently, eager  to  know  what  book  it  was :  it  was  one 
he  had  often  heard  of— often  intended  to  read  some  time 
or  other,  but  sdmehow  or  other  he  had  never  had  time : 
and  now  he  was  in  the  greatest  possible  hurry,  for  the 
hounds  were  out.  But  when  once  he  had  opened  the 
book,  he  could  not  shut  it :  he  turned  over  page  aTter 
page,  peeped  at  the  end,  the  beginning,  and  tne  middle, 
then  back  to  the  beginning ;  was  diverted  by  the  humour 
— every  Irishman  loves  humour ;  delighted  with  the  wit 
— what  Irishman  is  noti  And  his  curiosity  was  so 
much  raised  by  the  story,  his  interest  and  sympathy  so 
excited  for  the  hero,  that  he  read  on,  standing  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  fixed  in  the  same  position,  while 

*  PatwiL,  probably— an  entertainment  held  in  honour  of  the  patron 
i&int    A  festive  meeting,  similar  to  a  wake  in  England. 
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Betty  held  forth  unheard,  about  cap,  supper,  and  pattern. 
At  last  he  carried  off  the  book  in  his  own  room,  that  he 
might  finish  it  in  peace ;  nor  did  he  ever  stop  till  he 
came  to  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  story  not  finishing 
there,  and  breaking  off  in  a  most  interesting  part,  he 
went  in  search  of  the  next  volume,  but  that  was  not  to 
be  found.    His  impatience  was  ravenous. 

"  Mercy,  Master  Harry,"  cried  Mrs.  Betty,  "  don't  eat 
one  up !  I  know  nothing  at  all  at  all  about  the  book,  and 
I'm  very  sorry  I  tumbled  it  out  of  the  basket.  That's  all 
there  is  of  it  to  be  had  high  or  low— so  don't  be  torment- 
ing me  any  more  out  of  my  life  for  nothing." 

But  having  seized  upon  tier,  he  refused  to  let  her  gO/ 
and  protested  that  he  would  continue  to  be  the  torment 
of  her  life,  till  she  should  find  the  other  volume.  Betty, 
when  her  memory  was  thus  racked,  put  hpr  hand  to  her 
forehead,  and  recollected  that  in  the  apple-room  there  was 
a  heap  of  old  books.  Harry  possessed  himself  of  the 
key  of  the  apple-room,  tossed  over  the  heap  of  tattered 
mouldy  books,  and  at  last  found  the  precious  volume. 
He  devoured  it  eagerly — nor  was  it  forgotten  as  soon 
as  finished.  As  the  chief  part  of  the  entertainment  de- 
pended on  the  characters,  it  did  not  fade  from  his  im- 
agination. He  believed  the  story  to  be  true,  for  it  was 
constructed  with  ^Unparalleled  ingenuity,  and  developed 
with  consummate  art.  The  character  which  particularly 
interested  him  was  that  of  the  hero,  the  more  peculiarly 
because  he  saw,  or  fancied  that  he  saw,  a  resemblance 
to  his  own ;  with  some  differences,  to  be  sure — ^but  young 
readers  readily  assimilate  and  identify  themselves  with 
any  character,  the  leading  points  of  which  resemble 
their  own,  and  in  whose  general  feelings  they  sympa- 
thize. In  some  instances,  Harry,  as  he  read  on,  said  to 
himself,  '*  I  would  not — I  could  not  have  done  so  and 
80. "  But  upon  the  whole,  he  was  charmed  by  the  charac- 
ter— that  of  a  warm-hearted,  generous,  imprudent  young 
mai),  with  little  education,  no  literature,  governed  more 
by  feeling  than  by  principle,  never  upon  any  occasion 
reasoning,  but  keeping  right  by  happy  moral  instincts ; 
or  when  going  wrong,  very  wrong,  forgiven  easily  by 
the  reader  and  by  his  mistress,  and  rewarded  at  the  last 
with  all  that  love  and  fortune  can  bestow,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  being  "  a  very  fine  fellow." 

Closing  the  book,  Harry  Ormond  resolved  to  be  what 
he  admired— said,  if  possible,  to  shine  forth  an  Irish  Tom 
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Jones.  For  this  purpose  he  was  not  at  all  bound  to  be  a 
moral  gentleman,  nor,  as  he  conceived,  to  be  a  gentleman 
at  all— not,  at  least,  in  the  commencement  of  his  career : 
he  might  become  accomplished  at  any  convenient  period 
of  his  life,  and  become  moral  at  the  end  of  it,  but  he 
might  begin  by  being  an  accomplished  blackguard. 
Blackguard  is  a  harsh  word ;  but  what  other  will  express 
the  idea  ?  Unluckily,  the  easiest  points  to  be  imitated 
in  any  character  are  not  always  the  best;  and  where 
any  latitude  is  given  to  conscience,  or  any  precedents 
are  allowedto  the  grosser  passions  for  their  justification, 
those  are  the  points  which  are  afterward  remembered 
and  applied  in  practice,  when  the  moral  salvo  sentences 
are  forgotten,  or  are  at  best  but  of  feeble  countervaiUng 
effect. 

At  six  o'clock  on  Monday  evening  the  cap — the  prize 
cap,  flaming  with  red  ribands  from  the  top  of  the  pole, 
streamed  to  the  summer  air,  a^nd  delighted  the  up-turned 
eyes  of  assembled  crowds  upon  the  green  below.  The 
dance  began,  and  our  popular  hero,  the  delight  of  all  the 
nymphs,  and  the  envy  of  all  the  swains,  danced  away 
with  one  of  the  prettiest,  "smartest,"  **most  likely- 
looking"  "lasses"  that  ever  appeared  at  any  former 
patron.  She  was  a  degree  more  refined  in  manner,  and 
polished  in  appearance,  than  the  fair  of  the  Black  Islands, 
for  sh^  came  from  the  continent  of  Ireland — she  had  the 
advantage  of  having  been  sometimes  at  the  big  house  at 
Castle  Hermitage — she  was  the  gardener's  daughter — 
Peggy  Sheridan — distinguished  among  her  fellows  by  a 
nosegay,  such  as  no  other  could  have  procured — dis- 
tinguished more  by  her  figure  and  her  face  than  by  her 
nosegay,  and  more  by  her  airland  motions  than  even  by 
her  figure  or  her  .face :  she  stepped  well,  and  stepped 
out — she  danced  an  Irish  jig  to  admiration,  and  she  was 
not  averse  from  admiration;  village  prudes,  perhaps, 
might  call  her  a  village  coquette;  but  let  not  this 
suggest  a  thought  derogatory  to  the  reputation  of  tfie 
lively  Peggy.  She  was  a  well-behaved,  well-meaning, 
innocent,  industriouis  girl — a  good  daughter,  a  good 
sister,  and  more  than  One  in  the  neighbourhood  thought 
she  would  make  a  good  wife.  She  had  not  only 
admirers,  but  suitors  in  abundance.  Harry  Ormond 
could  not  think  of  her  as  a  wife,  but  he  was  evidently — 
more  evidently  this  day  than  ever  before — one  of 
Peggy's  admirers.    His  heart  or  his  fancy  was  always 
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warmly  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  beauty ;  and^  never 
well  guarded  by  prudence,  he  was  now,  with  his  head 
Aill  of  Tom  Jones,  prone  to  run  into  danger  himself,  and 
rashly  ready  to  huny  on  an  innocent  girl  to  herdestruc- 
tipn.  He  was  not  without  hopes  of  pleasing — what 
young  man  of  nineteen  or  twenty  is !  He  was  not  with- 
out chance  of  success,  as  it  is  called,  with  Peggy — what 
woman  can  be  pronounced  safe,  who  ventures  to  extend 
to  a  young  lover  the  encouragement  of  coquettish 
smiles  ?  Peggy  said,  "  innocent  smiles  sure,"  '*  mean- 
ing nothing  ;**  but  they  were  interpreted  to  mean  some- 
thing :  less  would  in  his  present  dispositions  have  excited 
the  hero  who  imitated  Tom  Jones  to  enterprise.  Report 
says  that,  about  this  time,  Harry  Ormond  was  seen  dis- 
guised in  a  slouched  hat  and  tmsty,*  wandering  about 
the  grounds  at  Castle  Hermitage.  Some  swear  they 
saw  him  pretending  to  dig  in  the  garden ;  and  even 
under  the  gardener's  windows,  seeming  to  be  nailing  up 
Jessamine.  Some  would  not  swear,  but  if  they  might 
trust  their  own  eyes,  they  might  verily  believe,  and  could, 
only  that  they  would  not,  tsJce  their  oath  to  having  seen 
him  once  cross  the  lake  alon^  by  moonlight.  But  with-^ 
out  believing  above  half  what  the  world  says,  candour 
obliges  lis  to  acknowledge,  that  there  was  some  truth 
in  these  scandalous  reports.  He  certainly  pursue^,  most 
imprudently,  "  pursued  the  chase  of  youth  and  beauty  -^ 
nor  would  he,  we  fear,  have  dropped  the  chase  till  Peggy 
was  his  prey,  but  that  fortunately,  in  the  full  headlong 
career  of  passion,  he  was  suddenly  startled  and  stopped 
by  coming  in  view  of  an  obstacle  that  he  could  not  over- 
leap^a  greater  wrong  than  he  had  foreseen,  at  least  a 
a  different  wrong,  and  in  a  form  that  made  his  heart 
tremble.  He  reined  in  his  passion,  and  stood  appalled. 
In  the  first  hurry  of  that  passion  he  had  seen  nothing, 
heard  nothing,  understood  nothing,  but  that  Peggy  was 
pretty,  and  that  he  was  i^  love.  It  happened  one  evening 
that  he,  with  a  rose  yet  unfaded  in  his  hand — a  rose 
which  he  had  i(natched  from  Peggy  Sheridan — took  the 
path  towards  Moriarty  Carrol's  cottage.  Moriarty,  see- 
mg  him  from  afar,  came  out  to  meet  him ;  but  when  he 
came  within  sight  of  the  rose,  Moriarty 's  pace  slackened, 
and  turning  aside,  he  stepped  out  of  the  path,  as  if  to  let 
Mr.  Ormond  pass. 

• 

^Oiwt-eoit 
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"  How  now,  Moriarty  V  said  Harry.  But  looking  in 
bis  face,  he  saw  the  poor  fellow  pale  as  death. 

"  What  aite  you,  Moriarty  V 

*'  A  pain  I  just  took  about  my  heart,**  said  Moriarty, 
pressing  both  hands  to  his  heart. 

"  My  poor  fellow  I — Wait ! — ^you'll  be  better  just  now, 
I  hope,'*  said  Ormond,  laying  his  hand  on  Moriarty 's 
shoulder. 

*'  rii  never  be  better  of  it,  I  fear,'*  ^aid  Moriarty,  with- 
drawing his  shoulder ;  and  giving  a  jealous  glance  at  the 
rose,  he  turned  his  head  away  again. 

''  111  thank  your  hpnour  to  go  on  and  leave  me — 111 
be  better  by  myself.  It  is  not  to  your  honour,  above  all, 
that  I  can  open  my  heart." 

'  A  suspicion  of  the  truth  now  flash^  across  Ormond's 
mind — ^he  was  determined  to  know  whether  it  was  the 
truth  or  not. 

"I'll  not  leave  you  till  I  know  what's  the  matter,*' 
said  he. 

"  Then  none  will  know  that  till  I  die,"  said  Moriarty ; 
adding,  after  a  little  pause,  "  there's  no  knowing  what's 
wro;ig  withinside  of  a  man  till  he  is  opened." 

"  But  alive,  Moriarty,  if  the  heart  is  in  the  case  only," 
said  Ormond,  "  a  man  can  open  himself  to  a  friend." 

"  Ay,  if  he  had  a  friend,"  said  Moriarty.  "  I'll  beg 
your  honour  to  let  me  pass — I  am  able  for  it  now— I 
am  quite  stout  again." 

**  Then  if  you  are  quite  stout  again,  I  shall  want  you 
to  row  me  across  the  lake." 

"  I  am  not  able  for  that,  sir,"  rephed  Moriarty,  pushing 
past  him. 

"  But,"  said  Ormond,  catching  hold  of  his  arm,  **  aren't 
you  able  or  willing  to  carry  a  note  for  me  ?"  •  As  he 
spoke,  Ormond  produced  the  note,  and  let  him  see  the 
direction — ^tb  Peggy  Sheridan. 

'*  Sooner  stab  me  to  the  heart  og^atn,"  cried  Moriarty, 
breaking  from  him. 

**  Sooner  stab  myself  to  the  heart,  then,**  cried  Ormond, 
tearing  the  note  to  bits.  '*  Look,  Moriarty :  upon  my 
honour,  till  this  instant,  I  did  not  know  you  loved  the 
girl — from  this  instant  1*11  think  of  her  no  more — never 
more  will  I  see  her,  hear  of  her,  till  she  be  your  wife.*' 

^*  Wife  !*'  repeated  Moriarty,  joy  illuminating,  but  fear 
as  instantly  darkening  his  countenance.  "  How  will  that 
be  now  1*'. 
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<'  It  toill  be— it  Bhall  be—as  happily  as  honoarably. 
Listen  to  me,  Moriarty — as  honourably  now  as  ever. 
Can  you  .think  me  so  wicked,  so  base,  as«to  say,  wife, 
if — no,  passion  mi^ht  hurry  me  to  a  rash,  but  of  a  base 
action  I'm  incapable.  Upon  my  soul,  upon  the  sacred 
honour  of  a  gentleman—" 

Moriarty  sighed. 

'*  Look !"  continued  Ormond,  taking  the  rose  from  his 
breast ;  "  this  is  the  utmost  that  ever  passed  between  us, 
and  that  was  my  fault :  I  snatched  it,  and  thus — thus,'' 
cried  he,  tearing  the  rose  to  pieces,  '*  I  scatter  it  to  the 
winds  of  heaven ;  and  thus  may  all  trace  of  past  fancy 
and  folly  be  blown  from  remembrance !" 

"  Amen !"  said  Moriarty,  watching  the  rose-leaves  for 
an  instant,  as  they^fle w  and  were  scattered  out  of  sight ; 
then,  as  Ormond  broke  the  stalk  to  pieces,  and  flung  it 
from  him,  he  asked,  with  a  smile,  "  Is  the  pain  about 
your  heart  gone  now,  Moriarty  1"- 

'*  No,  plase  your  honour,  not  gone ;  but  a  quite  differ- 
ent— ^better — but  worse.  So  strange  with  me — ^I  can't 
apeak  rightly — for  the  pleasure  has  seized  me  stronger 
than  <the  pain." 

'^  Lean  against  me,  poor  fellow.  Oh,  if  I  had  broken 
such  a  heart !" 

*♦  Then  how  wrong  I  was  when  I  said  that  word  I  did," 
said  Moriarty.  "  I  ask  your  honour's,  your  dear  honour's 
pardon',  on  my  knees." 

"  For  what  t — For  what  ? — You  have  done  no  wrong." 

*•  No :  but  I  said  wrong — very  wrong — when  I  said, 
Stab  me  to  the  heart  again.  Oh,  that  word  again — it  was 
very  ungenerous." 

**  Noble  fellow !"  said  Ormond. 

"  Good  night  to  your  honour,  kindly,"  said  Moriarty. 

"  How  happy  I  am  now^"  said  our  young  hero  to  him- 
self, as  he  walked  home,  **  which  I  n^yer  should  have 
been  if  I  had  done  this  wrong." 

A  fortunate  escape ! — yes :  but  when  the  escape  is 
owing  to  good  fortune,  not  to  prudence — to  good  feeling, 
not  to  principle — there  is  no  security  for  the  future. 

Ormond  was  steady  to  his  promise  towards  Moriarty: 
to  do  him  justice,  he  was  more  than  this — he  was  gener- 
ous, actively,  perseveringly  generous,  in  his  conduct  to 
him.  With  open  heart,  open  purse,  public  overture, 
and  private  negotiation  with  the  parents  of  Pieggy  Sheri- 
dan, he  at  last  succeeded  in  accomplishing  Moriarty's 
marriage. 
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Onnond's  biographer  may  well  be  allowed  to  make 
the  most  of  his  peraevering  generosity  on  this  occasion, 
because  no  other  scrap  of  good  can  be  found  of  which  to 
make  any  thing  in  his  favour  for  several  months  to  come. 
Whether  Tom  Jones  was  still  too  much,  and  Lady  An- 
haly  too  little,  in  his  head— whether  it  was  that  King 
Corny's  example  and  precepts  were  not  always  edifying 
— ^whether  this  young  man  had  been  prepared  by  previous 
errors  of  example  and  education-— or  whether  he  fell  into 
mischief  because  he  had  nothing  else  to  do  in  these  Black 
Islands ;  certain  it  is,  that  from  the  operation  of  some 
or  all  of  these  i^auses  conjointly,  he  deteriorated  sadly. ' 
He  took  to  *'  x^ai^t  courses,"  in  which  the  muse  for- 
bears to  follow  him. 


CHAPTER  Vlll. 

It  is  said  that  the  Turks  have  a  very  convenient 
recording  angel,  who,  without  dropping  a  tear  to  blot 
out  that  which  might  be  wished  unsaid  or  undone,  fairly 
shuts  his  eyes,  and  forbears  to  record  whatever  is  said 
or  done  by  man  in  three  circumstances :  when  he  is 
drunk,  when  he  is  in  a  passion,  and  while  he  is  tinder 
age.  What  the  under  age,  or  what  the  years  of  dis- 
cretion, of  a  Turk  may  be  we  do  not  at  this  moment 
recollect.  We  only  know  that  our  own  hero  is  not  yet 
twenty.  'Without  being  quite  as  accommodating  as  the 
Mahometan  angel,  we  should  wish  to  obliterate  from  our 
record  some  months  oT  Ormond's  existence.  He  felt 
and  was  ashamed  of  his  own  degradation ;  but,  after 
having  lost,  or  worse  than  lost,  a  winter  of  his  life,  it 
was  in  vain  to  lament ;  or  rather,  it  was  not  enough  to 
weep  over  the  loss — ^how  to  repair  it*  was  the  question. 

Whenever  Ormond  returned  to  his  better  self,  when- 
ever he  thought  of  improving,  he  remembered  Lady 
Annaly;  and  he  now  recollected  with  shame,  that  he' 
had  never  had  the  grace  to  answer  or  to  thank  her  for 
her  letter.    He  had  often  thought  of  writing,  but  he  had 

Eut  it  off  from  day  to  day,  and  now  months  had  passed ; 
e  wrote  a  sad  scrawling  hand,  and  he  had  always  been 
ashamed  that  Lady  Annaly  should  see  it;  but  now  the 
26 
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larger  sbame  got  the  better  of  the  leeaer*  and  he  de- 
teriDUied  be  would  write.    He  looked  for  her  letter,  to 
read  U  orer  again  before  he  answered  it — ^the  letter  was 
▼ery  safe,  for  he  considered  it  as  his  greatest  treasore. 
On  recnrrinn^  to  the  letter,  he  found  that  she  had 
mentioned  a  present  of  books  which  she  intended  foi 
him:  a  set  of  books  which  beloDged  to  her  son,  Sii 
Herbert  Annaly,  and  of  which  she  found  they  bad 
duplicates  in  their  fibraiy.     She  had  ordered  the  box 
containing  them  to  be  sent  to  Annaly,  and  had  desired 
her  agent  there  to  forward  it;  but  in  case  any  delay 
shonld  occur,  she  begged  Mr.  Onnond  would  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire  for  them  himself.    This  whole  affair 
aJx>ut  the  books  had  escaped  Ormondes  memory :  he  felt 
himself  blush  all  over  when  he  read  the  letter  again ;  an^ 
sent  off  a  messenger  immediately  to  the  agent  at  Annaly, 
who  had  kept  the  box  till  it  was  inquired  for.    It  was  too 
heavy  for  the  boy  to  carry,  and  he  returned,  saying  that 
two  men  would  not  carry  it,  nor  four — ^a  slight  exagger- 
ation !    A  car  was  sent  for  it,  and  at  last  Harry  obtained 
possession  of  the  books.    It  was  an  excellent  collection 
of  what  may  be  called  the  English  and  French  classics: 
the  French  books  were,  at  Uiis  time,  quite  useless  to 
him,  for  he  could  not  read  French.    Lady  Annaly,  how- 
ever, sent  these  books  on  purpose  to  induce  him  to  learn 
a  langua^  which,  if  he  should  go  into  the  army,  as  he 
seemed  inclined  to  do,  would  be  particularly  useful  to 
him.   Lady  Annaly  observed  that  Mr.  Ormond,  wherever 
he  might  be  in  Ireland,  would  probably  find  even  the 
priest  of  the  parish  a  person  who  could  assist  him  saf- 
nciently  in  learning  French ;  as  most  of  the  Irish  parish 

Jriests  were,  at  that  time,  educated  at  St.  Omer's  or 
iouvain. 

Father  Jos  had  been  at  St.  Omer^s,  and  Harry  resolved 
to  attack  him  with  a  French  grammar  and  dictionary; 
but  the  French  that  Father  Jos  had  learned  at  St.  Omer's 
was  merely  from  ear— he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  a 
French  grammar.  Harry  was  obliged  to  woik  on  by 
himself.  He  again  put  off  writing  to  thank  Lady  An- 
naly, till  he  could  teU  her  that  he  had  obeyed  her  com- 
mands ;  and  that  he  could  read  at  last  a  page  of  Gil 
Bias.  Before  this  was  accomplished,  he  learned  from 
the  agent  that  Lady  Annaly  was  in  great  affliction 
about  her  son,  who  had  broken  a  blood-vessel.  He 
-could  not  think  of  intruding  upon  her  at  such  a  time— 
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and,  in  short,  he  put  it  off  till  it  seemed  too  late  to  write 
at  all. 

Among  the  English  books  was  one  in  many  volumes, 
which  did  oot  seize  his  attention  forcibly,  like  Tom 
Jones,  at  once,  but  which  won  upon  him  by  degrees, 
drew  him  on  against  his  will  and  against  his  taste.    He 
hated  moralizing  and  reflections ;  and  there  was  here 
an  abundance  both  of  reflections  and  morality ;  these 
he  skipped  over,  however,  and  went  on.    The  hero  and 
the  heroine,  too,  were  of  a  stiff  fashion,  which  did  not 
suit  his  taste ;  yet  still  there  was  something  in  the  book 
that,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  array  of  good  people^  capti- 
vated his  attention.    The  heroine's  perpetual  egotism 
disgusted  him — she  was  always  too  good  and  too  full 
of  herself— and  she  wrote  dreadfully  long  letters.    The 
hero's  dress  and  manner  were  too  splendid,  too  formal, 
for  every-day  use :  at  first  he  detested  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison,  who  was  so  different  from  the  friends  he  loved  in 
real  life,  or  the  heroes  he  had  admired  in  books;  just  as 
in  old  portraits  we  are  at  first  struck  with  the  costume, 
but  soon,  if  the  picture  be  really  by  a  master  hand,  our 
attention  is  fixed  on  the  expression  of  the  features  and 
the  life  of  the  figure. 

Sensible  as  Ormond  was  of  the  power  of  humojiir  and 
ridicule,  he  was  still  more  susceptible,  as  all  noble 
natures  are,  of  sympathy  with  elevated  sentiments  and 
with  generous  character.  The  character  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  in  spite  of  his  ceremonious  bowing  on  the 
hand,  touched  the  nobler  feelings  of  our  young  hero's 
mind,  inspired  him  with  virtuous  emulation,  and  made 
him  ambitious  to  be  a  gentleman  in  the  best  and  highest 
sense  of  the  word :  in  short,  it  completely  counteracted 
in  his  mind  the  effects  of  his  late  study.  All  the  gener- 
ous feelings  which  were  so  congenial  to  his  own  nature, 
and  which  he  had  seen  combined  in  Tom  Jones,  as  if 
necessarily,  with  the  habits  of  an  adventurer,  a  spend- 
thrift, and  a  rake,  he  now  saw  united  with  high  moral 
and  religious  principles,  in  the  character  of  a  man  of 
virtue,  as  well  as  a  man  of  honour;  a  man  of  cultivated 
understanding  and  accomplished  manners.  In  ^ir 
Charles  Grandison*s  history  he  read  that  of  a  gentle- 
man, who,  fulfilling  every  duty  of  his  station  in  society, 
eminently  usefulj  respected  and  beloved,  as  brother, 
friend,  master  of  a  family,  guardian,  and  head  of  a 
large  estate,  was  admired  by  his  own  sex,  and,  what 
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•track  Ormond  far  more  forcibly,  lored,  passionately 
loved,  by  wqmen — ^ndt  by  the  low  and  profligate,  bat  by 
the  highest  and  most  accomplished  of  the  sex.  Indeed, 
to  him  it  appeared  no  fiction — while  he  was  reading  it, 
his  imagination  was  so  full  of  Clementina,  and  the  whole 
Porretta  famUy,  that  he  saw  them  in  his  sleeping  and 
waking  dreams.  The  deep  pathos  so  affected  him  that 
he  coidd  scarcely  recall  his  mind  to  the  low  concerns 
of  life.  Once,  when  King  Corny  called  him  to  go  out 
shooting— he  found  him  with  red  eyes.  Harry  was 
ashamed  to  tell  him  the  canse,  lest  he  should  laugh  at 
him.  But  Corny  was  susceptible  of  the  same  kind  of 
enthusiasm  himself;  and  though  he  had,  as  he  said, 
nerer  been  reffularly  what  is  called' a  reading  fium»  vet 
the  books  he  had  read  left  ineffaceable  traces  in  his 
memory.  Fictions,  if  they  touched  him  at  all,  strack 
liim  with  all  the  force  of  reality ;  and  he  never  spoke 
of  the  characters  as  in  a  book,  but  as  if  they  had 
lived  and  .acted.  Harry  was  glad  to  find  that  here 
again,  as  in  most  things,  they  sjrmpathized,  and  suited 
each  other. 

But  Corny,  if  ready  to  give  sympathy,  was  likewise 
imperious  in  requiring  it ;  and  Hariy  was  often  obliged 
to  make  sudden  transitions  from  his  own  thoughts  and 
employments  to  those  of  his  friend.  These  transitions, 
however  difficult  and  provoking  at  the  time,  were  useful 
discipline  to  his  mind,  giving  him  that  versatility  in 
which  persons  of  powerful  imagination,  accustomed  to 
live  in  retirement  and  to  command  their  own  time  and 
occupations,  are  often  most  deficient. 

At  this  period,  when  our  young  hero  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  voracious  appetite  for  books,  it  was  trying 
to  his  patience  to  be  frequently  interrupted. 

"Come,  come — Harry  Bookworm  you  are  growing! 
—no  good!— come  out!"  cried  King  Corny.  "Lay 
down  whatever  you  have  in  your  hand,  and  come  off 
this  minute,  till  I  show  you  a  iNidger  at  bay,  with  half  a 
dozen  dogs." 

"  Yes,  sir,  this  minuteMie  kind  enough  to  wait  one 
minute." 

"  It  has  been  hiding  and  skulking  this  .week  from  me 
—we  have  got  it  out  of  its  snug  hole  at  last.  I  bid  ihent 
keep  the  dogs  off  till  you  came.  Dont  be  waiting  any 
longer.  Come  off,  Harry,  come '-r-Phoo !  Phoo!  That 
book  will  keep  cold,  and  what  is  it !    Oh !  the  last  vol- 
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lime  of  Sir  Charles— not  worth  troubling  yotir  eyes 
"With.  The  badger  is  worth  a  hundred  of  it — ^not  a  pin's 
V7orth  in  that  volume  but  worked  stools  and  chairs,  and 
China  jugs  and  mugs.  Oh !  throw  it  from  you.  -  Come 
away." 

Another  time,  at  the  very  death  of  Clarissa,  Klag 
Corny  would  have  Harry  out  to  see  a  Solan  goose. 

'*  Oh !  let  Clarissa  die  another  time ;  come  now,  you 
that  never  saw  a  Solan  goose — ^it  looks  for  all  the  world 
as  if  it  wore  spectacles ;  Moriarty  says  so.** 

Harry  was  carried  off  to  see  the  goose  in  spectacles, 
and  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  King  Corny  for 
many  hours  afterward,  to  assist  in  searching  for  its  eggs. , 
One  of  the  Black  Islands  was  a  bare,  high,  pointed, 
desert  rock,  in  which  the  sea-fowl  built ;  and  here,  in 
the  highest  point  of  rock^  this  Solan  goose  had  depos* 
ited  some  of  her  eegs,  instead  of  leaving  them  in  nests 
on  the  ground,  as  she  usuaUy  does. '  The  more  danger- 
ous it  was  to  obtain  the  eggs  which  the  bird  had  hidden 
in  this  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  the.  more  eager  Corny  was 
to  have  them ;  and  he,  and  Ormond,  and  Moriarty  were 
at  this  perilous  work  for  hours.  King  Corny  directing 
and  bawling,  and  Moriarty  and  Ormond,  with  pole,  net, 
and  pole-hook,  swinging  and  leaping  from  one  ledge  of 
rock  to  another,  clambering,  clinging,  sliding,  pushing, 
and  pulling  each  other  alternately,  from  hold  to -hold, 
with  frightful  precipices  beneath  them.  As  soon  as 
Ormond  had  warmed  to  the  business,  he  was  delighted 
with  the  dangerous  pursuit ;  but  suddenly,  just  as  he 
had  laid  his  hand  on  the  egg,  and  that  King  Corny 
shouted  in  triumph,  Harry,  leaping  back  across  the  cleft 
in  the  rock,  missed  his  footing'and  feU,  and  mus,t  have 
been  dashed  to  pieces,  but  for  a  sort  of  projecting  land- 
ing-plaee,  on  which  he  was  caught,  where  he^lay  for 
some  minutes  stunned.  The  terror  of  poor  Corny  was 
such  that  he  could  neither  move  nor  look  up,  till  Mori- 
arty called  out  to  him  that  Master  Harry  was  safe  all 
to  a  sprained  ankle.  The  fall  and  the  sprain,  would  not 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  these  memoirs 
of  our  hero,  but  from  their  consequences — the  conse- 
quences, not  on  his  body,  but  on  his  mind.  He  could 
BOt  for  some  weeks  afterward,  stir  out,  or  tdce  any 
bo^ly  exercise ;  confined  to  the  house,  and  forced  to' 
sit  still,  he  was  glad  to  read,  during  these  long  hours, 
to  amuse  himself.    When  he  had  read  all  the  novels  in 
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the  coUecti«n,  which  were  very  few,  he  went  on  to  otfaet 
books.  Even  those  which  were  not  mere  works  of 
amusement  he  found  more  entertaining  than  netting 
fishing-nets,  or  playihg  backgammon  with  Father  Jos. 
who  was  always  cross  when  he  did  not  win.  Kind- 
hearted  King  Corny,  considering  always  that  Harry's 
sprain  was  incurred  in  his  service^  would  have  sat  with 
him  all  day  long ;  but  this  Harry>  would  not  suffer,  for 
he  knew  that  it  was  the  greatest  puniskmerU  to  Corny 
to  stay  within  doors  a  whole  day.  When  Corny  in  the 
evening  returned  from  his  various  out-of-doors  occupa- 
tions and  amusements,  Harry  was  glad  to  talk  to  him  of 
what  he  had  been  reading,  and  tOvhear  his  odd  aummazy 
reflections. 

**  Well,  Harry,  my  boy,  now  IVe  told  you  how  it  has 
been  with  me  all  day,  let's  hear  how  you  have  been  get- 
ting on  with  your  bookmen :  has  it  been  a  good  day 
with  you  to-day  t  were  you  with  Shakspeare — worth 
all  the  rest — ^all  the  world  in  him  t" 

Corny  was  no  respecter  of  authorities  in  bookis;  a 
great  name  went  for  nothing  with  him — it  did  not  awe 
his  understanding  in  the  slightest  degree. 

If  it  was  poetry,  *'  did  it  touch  the  heart,  or  inflame 
the  imagination  V  If  it  was  history,  <<was  it  true?" 
If  it  was  philosophy,  "  was  it  sound  reasoning  V 
These  were  the  questions  he  asked.  ^*  No  cramming 
any  thing  down  his  throat,''  he  said.  This  daring 
temper  of  mind,  though  it  sometimes  led  him  wrong, 
was  advantageous  to  his  young  friend.  It  waken^ 
Ormoud's  powers,  and  prevented  his  taking  upon 
trust  the  assertions,  or  the  reputations,  even  of  great 
writers. 

The  spring  was  now  returning,  and  Dora  was  to  return 
with  spring.  He  looked  forward  to  her  retum*as  to  a 
new  era  in  his  existence :  then  he  should  live  in  better 
<:ompany,  he  should  see  something  better  than  he  had 
seen  of  late — be  something  better.*  His  chief,  his  best 
occupations  during  this  winter  had  been  riding,  leaping* 
and  breaking  horses :  he  had  broken  a  beautiful  mare 
for  Dora»  Dora,  when  a  child,  was  very  fond  of  riding, 
and  constantly  rode  out  with  her  father.  At  the  time 
when  Harry  Ormondes  head  was  full  of  Tom  Jones, 
Dora  had  always  been  his  idea  of  Sophy  Western, 
though  nothing  else  that  he  could  recollect  in  her  person, 
min^  or  manner  bore  any  resemUance  to  Sophia;  and 


BOW  that  Tom  Jones  had  been  driven  out  of  his  head 
.by  Sir  Charles  Grandison ;  now  that  his  taste  for  women 
was  B.  little  raised  by  the  pictures  which  Richardson  had 
left  in  his  imagination,  Dora,  with  equal  facility,  turned 
into  his  new  idea  of  a  heroine— not  his  heroine,  for  she 
was  engaged  to  White  Connal — ^merely  a  heroine  in  the 
abstract.  Ormond  had  been  warned  that  he -was  to  con- 
sider Dora  as  a  married  woman — ^well,  so  be  would,  ol 
course.  She  was  to  be  Mrs.  Connal-'--so  much  the  bet- 
ter :  he  should  be  quite  at  ease  with  her,  and  she  should 
teach  him  French,  and  drawing,  and  dancing,  and  im- 

Erove  his  manners.  He  was  conscious  that  his  manners 
ad,  since,  his  comin^^  to  the  Black  Islands,  rusticated 
sadlyi  and  lost  the  httle  polish  they  had  acquired  at 
Castle  Hermitage,  and  during  one  famous  winter  in 
Dublin.  His  language  and  dialect,  he  was  afraid,  had 
become  somewhat  vi3gar ;  but  Dora,  who  had  been  re« 
fined  by  her  residence  with  her  aunt,  and  by  her  dancing* 
master,  would  polish  him,  and  set  all  to  rights,  in  the 
most  agreeable  manner  possible.  In  the  course  of  these 
his  speculations  on  his  rapid  improvements,  and  his  re« 
flections  on  the  perfectibility  of  man's  nature  under  the 
tuition  of  woman,  some  idea  of  its  fallibility  did  cross 
his  imagination  or  his  memory :  but  then  he  blamed^ 
most  unjustly,  his  imagination  for  the  suggestion. 
The  danger  would  prove^  as  he  would  have  it,  to  be 
imaginary^  What  danger  could  there,  be,  when  he 
knew,  as  he  began  and  ended  by  saying  to  himself,  that 
he  was  to  consider  Dora  as  a  married  woman — ^Mrs. 
Connal  1 

Dora's  aunt,  an  aunt  by  ^e  mother's  side,  a  maiden 
aunt,  who  had  never  before  been  at  the  ^ack  Islands,- 
and  whom  Ormond  had  never  seen,  was  to  accompany 
Dora  on  her  return  to  Corny  Castle :  our  young  hero 
had  settled  it  in  his  head  that  this  aunt  must  be  some- 
thing like  Aunt  EUeniNr,  in  Sir  Churles  Grandison;  a 
stilT-backed,  prim>  precise,  old-fub  oned  looking  aunt. 
Never  was  man's  astonishment  moto  visible  in  his  coun- 
tenance than  was  that  of  Hany  Oimond's  on  the  first 
sight  of  Dora's  aunt.  His  surprise  was  so  great  as  to 
preclude  the  sight  of  Dora  herself. 

There  was  nothing  surprising  in  the  lady,  but  there 
Was,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  diffi^rence  between  our 
hero's  preconceived  notion  wd  the  real  person  whom 
he  now  beheld.    MademoiseOe'-^aB  Bliss  O'Faley  warn 

D2 
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called,  in  honour  of  her  French  parentage  and  edacation, 
and  in  commemoration  of  her  having  at  different  periods 
spent  above  half  her  life  in  France,  looking  for  an  estate 
^that  could  never  be  found-^Mademoi^elle  was  dressed 
m  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  French  dress  of  that  day : 
she  was  of  that  indefinable  age  which  the  French  de- 
scribe by  the  happy  phrase  of  *<  une  femme  tPun  eeriain 
a^e,"  and  which  Miss  O'Faley  happily  translated,  "a 
woman  of  no  particular  age^    Yet  though  of  no  par- 
ticular a^e  in  tne  eye  of  politeness,  to  the  vulgar  ey,e  she 
looked  like  what  people,  who  knew  no  better,  might  call 
an  elderly  woman ;  but  she'  was  as  alert  and  lively  as  a 
girl  of  fifteen :  a  little  wrinkled,  but  withal  in  fine  pres- 
ervation.   She  wore  abundance  of  rouge,-  obviously — 
still  more  obviously  took  superabundance  of  snufT — ^and 
without  any  obvious  motive,  continued  to  play  unremit- 
tingly a  pair  of  large  black  French  eyes,  in  a  manner 
impracticable  to  -a  mere  Englishwoman,  and  which 
almost  tempted  the  spectator  to  beg  she  would  let  them 
rest.    Mademoiselle,  or  Miss  O'Faley,  was  in  fact  half 
French  and  half  Irisli— born  in  France,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  an  officer  of  the  Irish  brigade  and  of  a 
French  lady  of  good  family.    In  her  gestures,  tones, 
and  language  there  was  a  striking  mixture  or  rapid  suc- 
cession of  French  and  Irish.    When  she  spoke  French, 
which  she  spoke  well,  and  with  a  true  Parisian  accent, 
her  voice,  gestures,  air,  and  ideas  were  all  French ;  and 
6he  looked  and  moved  a  well-bom,  well-bre4  woman : 
the  moment  she  attempted  to  speak  English,  which  she 
spoke  with  an  inveterate  brogue,  her  ideas,  manner,  air, 
voice,  and  gestures  were  Irish ;  she  looked  and  moved 
a  vulgar  Irishwoman. 

"  What  do  you  see  so  wonderful  in  Aunt  OTaley  t" 
said  Dora. 

"  Nothing,  only—" 

The  sentence  was  never  finished,  and  the  young  lady 
was  satisfied;  for  she  perceived  the  course  of  his 
thoughts  was  interrupted,  and  all  idea  of  her  aunt  ef- 
faced the  moment  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  herself. 
Dora,  no  longer  a  child  and  his  playfellow,  but  grown 
and  formed,  was,  and  looked  as  if  she  expected  to  be, 
treated  as  a  woman.  She  was  exceedingly  pretty,  not 
*egularly  handsome,  but  with  most  brilliant  eyes ;  there 
wiBiS,  besides,  a  childishness  in  her  face  and  in  her  slight 
figure  which  disarmed  all  criticism  on  her  beauty,  and 
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which  conttaated  strikingly,  yet,  as  our  hero  thought 
agreeably,  with  her  womanish  airs  and  manner;  No- 
thing but  her  external  appearance  could  be  seen  this 
first  evening — she  was  tired,  and  went  to  bed  early. 

Ormond  longed  to  see  more  of  her  on  whom  so  much 
of  his  happiness  depended. 


CHAPTER-  IX. 

This  was  the  first  time  Mdlle.  OTaley  had  ever  been 
at  Corny  Castle.    Hospitality  as  well  as  gratitude  de- 
termined the  king  of  the  Black  Islands  to  pay  her  hon 
our  due. 

"  Now,  Harry  Ormond,"  said  he,  "  I  have  made  one 
capital  good  resolution.  Here  is  my  sister>in-law>  Mdlle. 
OTaley,  coming  to  reside  with  me  here,  and  has  con- 
quered her  antipathy  to  soUtude  and  the  Black  Islands, 
and  all  from  natural  love  and  affection  for  my  daughter 
Dora ;  for  which  I  have  a  respect  for  her,  notwithstand- 
ing all  her 'eternal  jabbering  about  pohtessct  and  all  her 
manifold  absurdities  and  infinite  female  vanities,  of  which 
she  has  a  double  proportion,  being  half  French.  But 
so  was  my  wife,  that  I  loved  to  distraction — for  a  wise 
man  may  do  a  foolish  thing.  Well,  on  all  those  ac- 
counts, 1  shall  never  contradict  or  gainsay  this  made- 
moiselle— ^in  all  things  I  shall  make  it  my  principle  to 
give  her  her  swing  and  her  fling.  But  now  observe  me» 
Harry,  I  have  no  eye  to  her  money — ^let  her  leave  that 
to  Dora  or  the  cats,  whichever  pleases  her ;  I  am  not 
looking  to  nor  squinting  at  her  succession.  I  am  a  great 
hunter,  but  not  legacy-hunter ;  that  is  a  kind  of  hunting 
I  despise — and  I  wish 'every  hunter  of  that  kind  maybe 
thrown  out,  or  thrown  off,  and  may  never  be  in  at  the 
death !" 

Comy's  tirade  against  legacy-hunters  was  highly  ap« 
proved  by  Ormond ;  but  as  to  the  rest  he  kne\V  nothing 
about  Miss  O'Faley's  fortune.  He  was  now  to  learn 
that  a  rich  relation  of  hers,  a  merchant  in  Dublin,  whom 
Jiving  ^he  had  despised,  because  he  was  '^  neither  noble 
nor  camme  il  fautt''^  dying,  had  lately  left  her  a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money ;  sO  that,  after  having  been  many 
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years  in  straitened  circumstances,  she  was  now  quite 
at  her  ease.  She  had  a  carriage,  and  horses,  and  ser- 
vants; she  could  indulge  her  taste  for  dress,  and  make 
a  figure  in  a  country  place. 

The  Black  Islands  were,  to  be  sure,  of  all  places,  the 
most  unpromising  for  her  purpose-^and  the  first  sight 
of  Corny  Castle  was  enough  to  throw  her  into  despair. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  she  begged  her  bro- 
ther-in-law would  show  her  the  whole  of  the  chateau, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  he  said,  he  would  attend 
her  from  the  attics  to  the  cellar,  and  show  her  all  the 
'  additions,  improvements,  and  contrivances  he  had  made, 
and  all  he  intended  to  make,  if  Heaven  should  lend  him 
life  to  complete  every  thing,  or  any  thing — ^there  was 
nothing  finished, 

"  Nor  ever  will  be,''  said  Dora,  looking  from  her  father 
to  her  aunt  with  a  sort  of  ironical  smile. 

**  Why,  what  has  he  been  doing  all  his  life  ?"  said 
mademoiselle. 

"  Making  a  «At/V,"  said  Dora ;  ^  I  will  show  you  dozens 
of  them  as  we  go  over  this  house.  He  calls  them  sut>- 
stitutes — I  call  them  make-shifts." 

Ormond  followed  as  'they  went  over  the  house ;  and 
though  he  was  sometimes  amused  by  the  smart  remarks 
Which  Dora  made  behind  backs  as  they  went  on,  yet  he 
thought  she  laughed  too  scornfully  at  her  father's 
oddities,  and  he  was  often  in  pain  for  his  good  friend 
Corny. 

His  majesty  was  both  proud  and  ashamed  of  his  pal- 
ace; proud  of  the  various  instances  it  exhibited  of  his 
taste,  originality,  and  daring;  ashamed  of  the  deficien- 
cies and  want  of  comfort  and  finish. 

His  ready  wit  bad  excuses,  reasons,  or  remedies  for 
all  mademoiselle'sjobjections.  ISvery  alteration  she  pro- 
posed he  promised  to  get  executed — ^and  he  promised 
impossibilities  with  the  best  faith  imaginable. 

*'As  the  Frenchman  answered   to  the  Queen  of 
Prance,"  said  Corny,  "  if  it  is  possible  it  shall  be  done ; 
'  and  if  it  is  impossible,  it  must  be  done." 

Mademoiselle,  who  had  expecW  to  find- her  brother- 
in-law,  as  she  owned,  a  little  more  difficult  to  manage, 
a  little  savage,  and  a  little  restive,  was  quite  delighted 
with  his  politeness ;  but  presuming  on  his  complaisance, 
.she  went  too  far.    In  the  course  of  a  week  she  made 
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go  many  innovations,  that  Corny,  seeing  the  labour  and 
ingei^uity  of  his  life  in  danger  of  being  at  once  destroyed, 
made  a  sudden  stand. 

"  This  is  Corny  Castle,  mademoiselle,"  said  he,  "  and 
you  are  making  it  Castle  Topsy-turvy,  which  must  not 
b6.  Stop  this  work,  for  I'll  have  no  more  architectural 
innovations  done  here,  but  by  my  own  orders.  Paper 
and  paint,  and  furnish. and  finish,  you  may,  if  you  wiu— - 
I  give,  you  a  carte-blanche ;  but  I  won't  have  another 
wall  touched,  nor  chimney  pulled  down :  so  far  shalt 
thou  go,  but  no  faither,  Mdlle.  O'Faley."  MademoiseUe 
was  forced  to  submit,  and  to  confine  her  brilliant  imagi- 
nation to  papering,  painting,  and  glazing. 

Even  in  the  course  of  these  operations,  King  Corny 
became  so  impatient  that  she  was  forced  to  get  them 
finished  surreptitiously,  while  he  was  out  of  the  way  in 
the  mornings. 

She  made  out  who  resided  at  every  place  within  pos- 
sible reach  of  morning  or  dinner  visit :  every  house  on 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  lake  was  soon  known  to  her, 
and  she  was  current  in  every  house.  The  boat  was 
constantly  rowing  backwards  and  forwards  over  the 
lake  ;^cars  waiting  or  driving  on  the  banks:  in  short, 
this  summer  all  was  gayety  at  the  Black  Islands.  Miss 
O'Faley  was  said  to  be. a  great  acquisition  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood :  she  was  sO  gay,  so  sociable,  so  communica- 
tive ;  and  she  certainly,  above  all,  knew  so  much  of  the 
world ;  she  was  continually  receiving  letters,  and  news, 
and  patterns  from  Dublin,  and  the  Black  Rock,  and  Paris. 
Each  of  which  places,  and  all  standing  nearly  upon  the 
same  level,  made  a  great  figure  in  her  conversation,  and 
in  the  imagination  of  the  half  or  quarter  gentry  with 
whom  she  consorted  in  this,  remote  place.  Every  thing 
is  great  or  small  by  comparison,  and  she  was  a  great 
person  in  this  little  world.  It  had  been  the  report  of 
the  country  that  her  niece  was  promised  to  the  eldest 
son  of  Mr.  Connal  of  Glynn ;  but  the  aunt  seemed  so 
averse  to  the  match,  and  expressed  this  so  openly,  that 
some  people  began  to  think  that  it  would  be  broken  off; 
others,  who  knew  Cornelius  O'Shane's  steadiness  to 
his  word  of  honour,  were  convinced  that  Miss  O'Faley 
would  never  shake  King  Corny,  and  that  Dora  would 
assuredly  be  Mrs.  Connal.  All  agreed  that  it^  was  a 
foolish  promise — ^that  he  might  do  better  for  his  daugh- 
ter.   Miss  O'Shane,  with  her  father's  fortune  and  her 
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aant*8,  would  be  a  peat  prize ;  besides,  she  waa  th(Hig:ht 
'  quite  a  beauty,  znS  remarkable  elegant. 

Dora  was  just  the  thing  to  be  the  belle  and  ccK^uette 
of  the  Black  Islands ;  the  alternate  scorn  and  familiarity 
with  which  she  treated  her  admirers,  and  the  interest 
and  curiosity  she  excited,  by  sometimes  takine  delight- 
ful pains  to  attract,  and  then  capriciously  repeTlingr,  sue- 
ceeded,  as  Miss  OTaley  observed,  admirably.     Harry 
Ormond  accompanied  her  and  her  aunt  on  all  their  par- 
ties of  pleasure :  Miss  OTale^r  would  never  venture  in 
the  boat  or  across  the  lake  without  htm.    He  was  ab- 
solutely essential  to  their  parties :  he  was  useful  in  the 
boat ;  he  was  usefhl  to  d/ive  the  car-r-Miss  OTaley 
would  not  trust  anybody  else  to  drive  her;  he  was 
an  ornament  to  the  ball — Miss  OTaley  dubbed  him  her 
beau :  she  undertook  to  polish  him,  and  to  teach  him 
to  spe^  French — she  was  astonished  by  the  quickness 
with  which  he  acquired  the  language,  and  caught  the 
true  Parisian  pronunciatiqn.    She  often  reiterated  to 
her  niece  and  to  others,  who  repeated  it  to  Ormond, 
"  that  it  was  the  greatest  of  pities  he  had  but  three  hun- 
dred a.year  upon  earth ;  but  that,  even  with  that  pit- 
tance, she  would  prefer  him  for  a  nephew  to  another 
with  his  thousands.    Mr.  Ormond  was  well-bom,  and 
he  had  some  politesse ;  and  a  winter  at  Paris  would 
make  him  quite  another  person,  quite  a  charming  young 
man.    He  would  have  great  success,  she  would  answer 
for  it,  in  certain  -  circles  and  salons  that  she  could  name, 
only  it  might  turn  his  head  too  much."    So  far  she  said, 
and  more  she  thought. 

It  was  a  million  of  pities^hat  such  a  woman  as  her- 
self, and  such  a  girl  as  Dora,  and  such  a  young  man  as 
Mr.  Ormond  might  be  made,  should  be  buried  all  their 
days  in  the  Black  Islands.  Mdlie.  OTaley*s  heart  still 
turned  to  Paris ;  in  Paris  she  was  determined  to  live- 
there  was  no  living,  what  you  call  living,  anywhere  else 
— elsewhere  people  only  vegetate,  as  somebbdy  said 
Miss  OTaley,  nevertheless,  was  excessively  fond  of  her 
niece ;  and  how  to  make  the  love  of  her  niece  and  the 
love  for  Paris  coincide  was  the  question.  She  long  had 
formed  a  scheme  of  carrying  her  dear  niece  to  Paris, 
and  marrying  her  there  to  some  M.  le  Baron  or  M.  Mar- 
quis ;  but  Dora's  father  would  not  hear  of  her  living  any* 
where  but  in  Ireland,  or  marrying  any  one  but  an  Irish- 
man.   Miss  O'Faley  had  lived  long  enough  in  Ireland  to 
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know  that  the  usual  method,  m  all  disputes,  is  to  split 
the  difierence;  therefore  she  decided  that  her  niece 
should  many  some  Irishman  who  would  take  her  to 
Paris,  and  reside  with  her  there,  at  least  a  great  part 
of  his  time—the  latter  part  of  the  bargain  to  be  kept  a 
secret  from  the  father  till  the  marriage  should  be  ac* 
complished.  Harry  Ormond  appeared  to  be  the  very 
man  for  this  purpose :  he  seemed  to  hang  loosely  upon 
the  world — no  family  connexions  seemed  to  have  any 
rights  over  him ;  he  had  no  profession— *but  a  very 
"small  fortane.  Miss  OTaley's  fortune  might  be  very 
conTenient,  and  Dora's  person  very  agreeable  to  him  ; 
sad  it  was  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  he  would  easily 
be  persuaded  to  quit  the  Black  Islands,  and  the  Britim 
Islands,  for  Dora's  sake. 

The  petit  menage  was  already  quite  arranged  in  Mdlle. 
O'Faley's  head ;  even  the  wedding-dresses  had  floated 
in  her  fancy. 

"  As  to  the  promise  given  X6  White  Connal,"  as  she 
aaid  to  herself,  '*  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  save  her  niece 
from  such  a  man ;  for  she  had  seen  him  lately,  when  he 
had  called  upon  her  in  Dublin,  and  he  was  a  vulgar  per- 
son :  his  hair  looked  as  if  it  had  not  been  cut  these  hun- 
dred years,  and  he  wore*— any  thing  but  what  he  should 
wear ;  therefore  it  would  be  a  favour  to  her  brother-in- 
law,  for  whom  she  had  in  reality  a  serious  regard — it 
would  be  doing  him  the  greatest  imaginable  benefit,  to 
save  him  from  the  shame  of  either  keeping  or  breaking 
his  ridiculous  and  savage  promise." 

Her  plan  was  therefore  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
his  keeping  it,  by  marrying  her  niece  privately  to  Or- 
mond before  White  ConnS  should  return  in  October. 
When  the  thing  was  done  and  could  not  be  undone,  Cor- 
nelius O'Shane,  she  was  persuaded,  would  be  very  glad 
of  it,  for  Harry  Ormond  waCs  his  partkuJar  favourite : 
he  had  called  him  his  son— son-in-law  was  almost  the 
same  thing.  Thus  arguing  with  happy  femide  casuis- 
try, mademoiselle  went  on  with  the  prosecution  of  her 
plan.  To  the  French  spirit  of  intrigue  and  gallantry 
she  joined  Irish  acuteness,  and  Irish  varieties  of  odd 
resource,  with  the  art  of  laying  suspicion  asleep  by  the 
appearance  of  an  imprudent,  blundering  good-nature ; 
add  to  all  this  a  degree  of  emifidence  that  could  not  have 
been  acquired  by  any  means  but  one.  Thus  accoav 
plished,  ^'  rarely  did  she  manage  matters." 
97  D3 
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By  the  very  boldness  and  openness  of  her  railing 
against  the  intended  bridegroom,  she  convinced  her 
brother-in-law  that  she  meant  nothing  more  than  talk. 
Besides,  through  all  her  'changing  varieties  of  objec- 
tions, there  was  one  point  on  which  she  never  varied — 
she  never  objected  to  going  to  Dublin  in  September  to 
buy  the  wedding-clothes  for  Dora.   This  seemed  to  Cor- 
nelius O'Shane  perfect  proof  that  she  had  no  serious 
intention  to  break  off  or  defer  the  match.    As  to  the 
rest,  he  was  glad  to  see  his  own  Harry  such  a  favourite : 
he  deserved  to  be  a  favourite  with  everybody,  Cornelius 
thought.    The  young  people  were  continually  together. 
**  So  much  the  better,"  he  would  say ;  "  all  was  above- 
board,  and  there  could  be  no  harm  going  forward,  and 
no  danger  in  life."    All  was  above-lH)ard  on  Harry  Or- 
mondes part;  he  knew  nothing  of  Miss  0'Faley*s  de- 
signs, nor  did  he  as  yet  feel  that  there  was  for  him  piuch 
danger.    He  was  not  thinking  as  a  lover  of  Dora  in  par- 
ticular, but  he  felt  a  n6w  and  extraordinary  desire  to 
please  in  general.    On  every  fair  occasion  he  liked  to 
show  how  well  he  could  ride,  how  well  he  could  dance, 
how  gallant  and  agreeable  he  could  be :  his  whole  atten- 
tion was  now  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  his  personal 
accompltshments.    He  succeeded :  he  danced,  he  rode 
to  admiration*^his  glories  of  horsemanship  And  sports- 
raansiiip,  the  birds  that  he  shot,  and  the  fish  that  he 
caught,  and  the  leaps  that  he  took,  are  to  this  hour  re- 
corded in  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Black 
Islands.    At  that  time  his  feats  of  personal  activity  and 
address  made  him  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  the  de- 
light of  every  eye,  the  admiration  of  every  woman,  and 
the  envy  of  every  man :  not  only  with  the  damsels  of 
Peggy  Sheridan's  class  was  he  the  favourite,  but  with 
all  the  young  ladies,  the  belles  of  the  half-gentry,  who 
filled  the  bsdl-rooms ;  and  who  made  the  most  distin- 
guished figure  in  the  riding,  boating,  walking,  tea-drink- 
ing parties.    To  all  or  any  of  these  belles  ho  devoted 
his  attention  rather  than  to  Dora,  for  he  was  up6n  hon- 
our ;  and  very  honourable  he  was — and  very  prudent, 
moreover,  he  thought  himself.     He  was,  at  present, 
quite  cqntent  with  general .  admiration  .*  there  was,  or 
there  seemed,  at  this  time,  more  danger  for  his  head 
than  his  heart — more  danger  that  his  head  should  be 
turned  with  the  foolish  attentions  paid  him  by  many 
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silly  gtrls  than  that  he  shoald  be  a  dupe  to  a  passion 
for  any  one  of  them:  there  was  imtninent  danger 
of  his  becoming  a  mere  dancing,  driving,  country  cox- 
comb. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Onb  day  when  Harry-  Ormond  was  out  shooting  with 
Moriarty  Carroll,  Moriarty  abruptly  began  with  "  Why 
then,  'tis  what  I  am  thinking,  Master  Harry,  that  King 
Corny  don't  know  as  much  of  that  White  Connal  as  I 
do." 

"What- do  you  know  of  Mr.  Connall"  said  Harry, 
loading  his  piece.  '*  I  didn't  know  you  had  ever  seen 
him." 

*'  Oh,  but  I  did,  and  no  great  sight  to  see.  Unlike  the 
father,  old  Connal,  of  Glynn,  who  is  the  gentleman  to 
the  last,  every  inch,  even  with  the  coat  dropping  off  his 
back ;  and  the  son,  with  the  best  coat  in  Christendom, 
has  not  the  look  of  a  genUeman  at  all  at  all — ^nor  hasn't 
it  in  him,  inside  no  more  than  outside." 

'*  You  may  be  mistaken  there,  as  you  have  never  been 
withinside  of  him,  Moriarty,"  said  Ormond. 

'*  Oh,  faith,  and  if  I  have  not  been  withinside  of  him,  I 
hare  heard  enough  from  them  that  seen  him  turned 
inside  out,  hot  and  cold.  Sure  I  went  down  there  last 
summer,  to  his  country,  to  see  a  shister  of  my  own 
that's  married  in  it ;  and  l^ves  just  by  Connal's  Town, 
as  the  man  calls  that  sheep  farm  of  his." 

"  Well,  let  the  gentlemau'call  his  own  place  what  he 
will—" 

*'  Oh  !  he  may  call  it  what  he  plases  for  me — I  know 
what  the  country  calls  him;  and  lest  your  honour  should 
not  ax  me,  I'll  tell  you ;  they  call  him  White  Connal 
the  negre  ! — Think  of  him  that  would  stand  browbating 
the  butcher  an  hour,  to  bate  down  the  farthing  a  pound 
in  the  price  of  the  worst  bits  of  the  mate,  which  he'd 
bespeak  always  for  the  servants ;  or  stand,  he  would — 
I've  seen  him  with  my  own  eyes — ^higgling  with  the 
poor  chjld,  with  the  apron  round  the  neck,  that,  was  sent 
to  sell  him  the  eggs—" 
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"  Hash !  Moriariy,^  said  Orraond,  who  did  not  wish 
to  hear  any  further  particulars  of  Mr.  Connal's  domes- 
tic economy;  and  he  silenced  Moriarty  by  pointing  to  a 
bird.  But  the  bird  flew  away,  and  Moriarty  returned  to 
his  point. 

'*  I  wouldn't  be  telling  the  like  of  any  jantleman,  but 
to  show  the  nature  of  him.  The  minute  after  he  had 
screwed  the  halfpenny  out  of  the  child,  heM  throw  down, 
maybe,  lifty  guineas  in  gould,  for  the  horse  he'd  fancy 
for  his  own  riding :  not  that  he  rides  better  than  the 
sack  going  to  the  mill,  nor  so  well,  but  that  he  might 
have  it  to  show,  and  say  he  was  better  mounted  than 
any  man  at  the  fair:  and  the  same  he'd  throw  away 
more  guineas  than  I  could  tell  at  the  head  of  a  short- 
horned  bull,  or  a  long-horned  bull,  or  some  kind  of 
a  bull  from  England,  maybe,  just  becase  he'd  think 
nobody  else  had  one  of  the  breed  in  all  Ireland  but 
himself." 

"  A  very  good  thing,  at  least,  for  the  country,  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  cattle." 

''The  country l^'Tia  little  the  man  thinks  of  the 
country,  that  never  thought  of  any  thing  but  himself 
since  his  mother  sucked  him." 

**  Suckled  him,  you  mean,"  said  Harry. 

"  No  matter — ^I'm  no  spaker-^ut  I  know  that  man's 
character,  nevertheless :  he  is  rich ;  but  a  very  bad  char- 
0cter  the  poor  gives  him  up  and  down." 

"  Perhaps  because  he  is  rich." 

"  Not  at  all ;  the  poor  loves  the  rich  that  helps  with 
the  kind  heart.  Don't  we  all  love  King  Corny  to  the 
blacking  of  his  shoes  ?*-Oh !  there's  the  difference !— 
who  could  like  the  man  that's  always  talking  of  the 
craiurf,  and  yet  to  save  the  life  of  the  poorest  cratur 
that's  forced  to  live  under  him  wouldn't  forbear  to  drive, 
and  pound,  and  process,  for  the  little  con  acre,  the  potato 
ridge,  the  cow's  grass,  or  the  trifle  for  the  woman's  peck 
of  flax,  was  she  dying,  and  sell  the  woman's  last  blan- 
ket ? — White  Connal  is  a  hard  man,  and  takes  all  to  the 
uttermost  farthing  the  law  allows." 

''  Well,  even  so,  I  suppose  the  law  does  not  allow  him 
inore  than  his  due,"  said  Ormond. 

'*  Oh!  begging  your  pardon,  Master  Harry,"  said  Mo- 
riarty, ''  that's  becase  you  are  not  a  lawyer." 

"  And  are  you  t"  said  Harry* 

^  Only  as  we  all  are  through  the  poimtry.    And  nov 
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Vl\  only  just  tell  you,  Master  Harry,  how  thift  White 
Connal  sarved  my  shister^s  husband,  who  was  an  under- 
tenant to  him :  see,  tlie  case  was  this — " 

"  Oh  \  don't  tell  me  a  lon^  case,  for  pity's  sake.  I  am 
no  lawyer — I  shall  not  understand  a  word  of  it." 

'^  But  th^n,  sir,  through  the  whole  concarnin^  White 
Connal,  what  Vm  thinking  of,  Master  Harry,"  said  Mo- 
riarty,  '^  is,  Vm  grieving  that  a  daughter  of  our  dear  King^) 
Corny,  and  such  a  pretty  likely  girl  as  Miss  Dora — ^" 
*'  Say  no  more,  Moriarty,  for  there's  a  partridge." 
"  Oh !  is  it  so  with  you  V  thought  Moriarty — "  that's 
Just  what  I  wanted  to  know — and  I'll  keep  your  secret : 
I  don't  forget  Peggy  Sheridan — and  his  goodness." 

Moriarty  said  not  a  word  more  about  White  Connal 
or  Miss  Dora ;  and  he  and  Harry  shot  a  grqat  many  birds 
this  day. 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  and  how  justly  the  lower 
class  of  people  in  Ireland  discover  and  appreciate  the 
characters  of  their  superiors,  especially  of  the  class  just 
above  them  in  rank. 

Ormond  hoped  that  Moriarty  had  been  prejudiced  in 
his  account  of  White  Connal,  and  that  private  feelings 
had  induced  him  to  exaggerate.  Harry  was  persuaded 
of  this,  because  Cornelius  O'Shane  had  spoken  to  him 
of  Connal,  and  had  never  represented  him  to  be  a  Jutrd 
man.  In  fact,  O'Shane  did  hot  know  him.  White  Con- 
nal had  a  property  in  a  distant  county,  where  he  resided, 
and  only  came  u'om  time  to  time  to  see  his  father. 
O'Shane  had  then  wondered  to  see  the  son  grown  so 
unlike  the  father ;  and  he  attributed  the  difference  to 
White  Connal's  having  turned  grazier.  The  having 
derogated  from  the  dignity  of  an  idle  gentleman,  and 
having  turned  grazier,  was  his  chief  fault  in  King  Comy's 
eyes :  so  that  the  only  point  in  Connal's  character  and 
conduct  for  which  he  deserved  esteem,  was  that  for 
which  his  intended  father-in-law  despised  him.  Connal 
had  early  been  taught  by  his  father's  example,  who  was 
an  idle,  decayed,  good  gentleman  of  the  old  Irish  stock, 
that  genealogies  and  old  maps  of  estates  in  other  peo- 
ple's possessions  do  not  gain  quite  as  much  respect  in 
this  world  as  solid  wealth.  The  son  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  get  money ;  but  in  his  horror  of  his  father's 
indolence  and  poverty,  he  ran  into  a  contrary  extreme 
—he  became  not  only  industrious,  but  rapacious. 
In  going  lately  to  Dublin  to  settle  with  a  salesmaster. 
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lie  had  called  on  Dora  at  her  aunt's  in  Dablin,  and  be 
had  been  ^*  g;reatly  stnidL,*'  as  he  said,  ''  with  Miss 
O'Shane ;  she  was  as  fine  a  girl  as  any  in  Ireland — ^tum 
out  who  they  could  against  her;  all  her  points  good. 
But,  better  than  beauty,  she  would  be  no  contemptible 
fortiifte :  with  her  auntfs  assistance,  she  would  cut  up 
WoU ;  she  was  certain  of  all  her  father^s  Blaci  Islands — 
fine  improvable  land,  if  well  managed." 

These  considerations  had  their  full  effect    Connal, 
knowing  that  the  young  lady  was  his  destined  bride,  had 
begun  by  taking  the  mattet  cooUy,  and  resolving  to  wait 
for  the  properest  time  to  wed ;  yet  the  sight  of  Dora's 
charms  had  so  wrought  upon  him  that  he  was  now  im- 
patient to  conclude  the  marriage  immediately.    Directly 
after  seeing  Dora  in  Dublin,  he  had  gone  home  and  '^  put 
things  in  order  and  in  train  to  bear  his  absence,"  while 
he  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  Black  Islands.    Businesst 
which  must  always  be  considered  before  pleasure,  had 
detained  him  at  home  longer  than  he  had  foreseen :  but 
now  certain  rumours  he  heard  of  gay  doings  in  the  Black 
Islands,  and  a  letter  from  his  father  advismg  him  not  to 
delay  longer  paying  his  respects  at  Corny  Castle,  deter- 
mined him  to  set  out.     He  wrote  to  Mr.  O^Shane  to 
announce  liis  intentions,  and  begged  to  have  the  answer 
directed  to  hie  father's  at  Glynn. 

One  morning,  as  Miss  O'Faley,  Mr,  O'Shane,  and 
Ormond  were  at  breakfast,  Dora,  who  was  usually  late, 
not  having  yet  appeared,  Miss  OTaley  saw  a  little  boy 
running  across  the  fields  towards  the  house.  **  That  boy 
runs  as  if  he  was  bringing  news,"  said  she. 

''  So  he  has  a  right  to  do,"  said  Corny:  "  if  I  don't 
mistake  that's  the  post;  that  is,  it  is  not  the  post,  but  a 
little  special  of  my  own — a  messenger  I  sent  off  to  catch 
post." 

<'  To  do  what  ?"  said  mademoiselle. 

"Why,  to  catch  post,"  said  Corny.  "I  bid  him 
gallop  off  for  the  life  and  put  across  (lake  understood)  to 
the-uext  p<>st-town,  which  is  Ballynaslugger,  and  to  put 
in  the  letters  that  were  too  late  here  at  thatofflce  there ; 
and  to  bring  back  whatever  he  found,  with  no  delay- 
but  gallop  off  for  the  bare  life." 

This  was  anoperation  which  the  boy  performed,  when- 
ever requisite,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  neck  every 
time,  to  say  nothing  of  his  chance  of  drowning. 
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•*  Well,  Catchpost,  my  little  rascal,"  said  King  Corn^, 
"  livhat  have  you  for  us  the  day  1" 

'*  I  got  nothing  at  all,  only  a  wetting  for  myself,  plase 
your  honour,  and  one  bit  of  a  note  for  your  honour, 
which  I  have  here  for  you,  as  dry  as  the  bone  in  mv 
breast."  ^     ^ 

He  produced  the  bit  of  a  note,  which,  .King  Comy's 
hands  being  at  that  time  too  full  of  the  eggs  and  the 
kettle  to  receive  gi^aciously,  was  laid  down  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  table,  from  which  it  fell,  and  Miss  O'Faley, 
picking  "it  up,  and  holding  it  by  one  coraer,  exclaimed, 
^  Is  this  what  you  call  dry  as  a  bone,  in  this  country  ? 
And  mighty  clean,  too>-faugh !  When  will  this  entire 
nation  leave  off  chewing  tobacco,  I  wonder !  This  is 
what  you  style  clean,  too,  in  this  country  V' 

«*  Why,  then,"  said  the  boy,  looking  close  at  the  letter, 
•*  I  thought  it  was  clane  enough  when^I  got  it— and  give 
it — but  'tis  not  so  clane  now,  sure  enough ;  this  corners- 
whatever  come  over  it— would  it  be  the  snuff,  my  lady  ?" 

The  mark  of  MissOTaley's  thumb  was  so  visible,  and 
the  snuff  so  palpable,  and  the  effort  to  brush  it  from  the 
wet  paper  so  disastrous,  that  Miss  O^Faley  let  the  mat- 
.ter  rest  where  it  was.  King  Corny  put  silver  into  the 
boy's  hand,  bidding  him  not  to  be  too  hiuch  of  a  rofiie ; 
the  boy,  smiling  furtively,  twitched  the  hair  on  his  fore- 
head, bobbed  his  head  in  sign  of  thanks,  and  drawing, 
not  shutting,  the  door  after  him,  disappeared. 

"As  sure  as  Pm  Cornelius  O'Shane,  this  is^*hite^ 
Connal  inyropria  persona,''^  said  he,  opening  the  note. 

'*  Mon  Dieu!  Bon  Dieu !  Ah  Dieu !"  ctihd  MdUe. 
O'Fal^. 

"Hush!  Whisht!"  cried  the  father— " here's  Dora 
coming." 

Dora  came  in.    "  Any  letter  for  me  1" 

"  Ay,  darling,  one  for  yw." 

"  Oil,  give  it  me !  I'm  always  in  a  desperate  hurry  for 
my  letters :  where  is  it  V 

"  No— you  need  not  hold  out  your  pretty  hand ;  the 
letter  is  for  you,  but  not  to  you,"  said  King  Corny :  "  and 
now  you  know — ay,  now  you  guess — ^my  quick  little 
blusher,  who  'tis  from." 

"  I  guess !  not  I,  indeed— not  worth  my  guessing," 
cried  Dora,  throwing  herself  sideways  into  a  chair.  "  My 
^ea,  if  you  please,  aunt."    Then,  taking  the  cup,  without 
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adverting  to  Harry,  who  handed  it  to  her,  she  began 
stirring  the  tea,  as  if  it  and  all  things  shared  her  scorn. 

"  Mon  chere!  mon  chat !"  said  Mdlle.  O'Faley,  "you 
are  quite  right  to  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  guessing; 
for  bgive  it  you  in  two,  I  give  it  you  in  four,  I  give  it 
you  in  eight,  and  you  would  never  guess  right.  Figure 
to  yourself  only,  that  a  man  who  has  the  audacity  to  call 
himself  a  lover  of  Miss  O^Shane^s,  could  fold,  could  seal, 
could  direct  a  letter  in  such  a  manner  as  this,  which  you 
here  behold." 

Dora,  who  during  this  speech  had  sat  fishing  for  sugar 
in  her  tea-cup,  ^raised  her  long  eyelashes,  and  shot  a 
scornful  glance  at  the  letter ;  but  intercepting  a  crossing 
look  of  Ormond's,  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
suddenly  changed,  and  with  perfect  composure  she  ob- 
served, '"  A  man  may  fold  a  letter  badly,  and  be  never- 
theless a  very  good  man." 

"  That  nobody  can  possibly  contradict,"  said  her 
father ;  *^  and  on  all  occasions  'tis  a  comfort  to  be  able 
to  say  what  no  one  can  contradict." 

"  No  well-bred  pprson  will  never  contradict  nothing," 
said  Miss  O'Faley.  "But,  without  contradicting  you, 
my  child,"  resumed  Miss  O'Faley,  "I  maintain  the  im- 
possibility of  his  being  a  gentlemaiwfho  folds  a  letter 
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"  But  if;foldine  a  letter  is  all  a  man  wants  of  being  a 
gentleman,"  said  Dora,  "  it  might  be  learned,  I  should 
Slink ;  it  might  be  taught — ^" 

"  If  you  were  the  teacher,  Dora,  it  might,  surely," 
said  her  father. 

"  But  Heaven,  I  trust,  will  arrange  that  better,"  said 
mademoiselle. 

"  Whatever  Heaven  arranges  must  be  best,"  said 
Dora. 

"  Heaven  and  your  father,  if  you  please,  Dora,"  said 
her  father :  *^  put  that  and  that  together,  like  a  dutiful 
daughter,  as  you  must  be." 

"  Must !"  said  Dora,  angrily. 

"  That  offensive >7iu^;  slipped  out  by  mistake,  darling; 
I  meant  only  being  you,  you  must  be  all  that's  dutiful 
and  good." 

"Oh!"  said  Dora,  ** that's  another  view  of  the  sub 
ject." 

"  You  have  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  subject,  yet," 
said  her  father ;  "  for  you  have  both  been  so  taken  up 
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With  the  manner,  that  you  have  never  thougfht  of  in- 
quiring into  the  matter  of  this  letter." 

**  And  what  is  the  matter  V  said  Miss  O^Paley. 

**  Form  r'  continued  the  father,  addressing  himself  to 
lus  daughter;  ^form^  I  acknowledge,  is  one  thing,  and 
a  g^eat  thin|  in  a  daughter*s  eyes." 

Dora  blushed.  "  But  in  a  father^s  eyes,  substance  is 
apt  to  be  more." 

Dora  raised  her  cup  and  saucer  together  to  her  lips 
at  this  instant,  so  that  the  substance  of  the  saucer  com- 
pletely hid  her  face  from  her  father. 

*^  But,"  said  Miss  OTaley,  **  you  have  not  told  us  yet 
what  the  man  says." 

'*  He  says  he  will  be  here  whenever  we  please." 

"  That's  never,"  said  Miss  O'Paley :  "  never,  Fd  give 
for  answer,  if  my  pleasure  is  to  be  consulted."    • 

**  Luckily,  there's  another  person's  pleasure  to  )[)e  con- 
sulted here,"  said,  the  father,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  daughter. 

^  Another  cup  of  tea,  aunt,  if  you  please." 

**  Then  the  sooner  the  better,  I  say,"  continued  her 
father ;  '*  for  when  a  disagreeable  thing  is  to  be  done— 
that  is,  when  a  thing  that's  not  quite  agreeable  to  a 
young  lady,  such  as  marriage — ^"  Dora  took  the  cup 
of  tea  from  her  aunt's  hand,  Harry  not  interfering -« 
•**  I  say,"  persisted  her  father,  "  the  sooner  it's  done  and 
over,  the  better." 

Dora  saw  that  Ormond's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her : 
she  suddenly  tasted,  and  suddenly  started  back  from  her 
scalding  tea ;  Harry  involuntarily  uttered  some  excla- 
mation of  pity ;  she  turned,  and  seeing  his  eyes  still 
fixed  upon  her,  said,  "  Very  rude,  sir,  to  stare  at  any  one 
so." 

**  I  only  thought  you  had  scalded  yourself." 

"  Then  you  only  thought  wrong.'' 

'*  At  any  rate,  there's  no  great  occasion  to  be  angry 
with  me,  Dora." 

"  And  who  is  angry,  pray,  Mr.  Ormond  1  What  pot 
it  In  your  head  that  I  was  doing  you  the  honour  to  be 
angry  with  you?" 

"  The  cream !  the  cream !"  cried  Mies  O'Faley. 

A  sudden  motion,  we  must  not  say  an  angry  motiout 
of  Dora's  elbow,  had  at  this  moment  overset  the  cream 
ewer ;  but  Harry  set  it  up  again  before  its  contents 
poured  on  her  new  riding-habit. 
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-  •*  Thank  you,"  said  she,  "  thank  you ;  but,"  added 
she,  changing  the  places  of  the  cream  ewer  and  cups 
and  saucers  before  her,  '*rd  rather  manage  my  owa 
affairs  my  own  way,  if  you'd  let  me,  Mr.  Ormond — 
if  you'd  leave  me — I  can  take  care  of  myself  my  own 
way." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  Jox  saving  your  habit  from  de- 
struction, for  that  is  the  onlv  cause  of  offence  that  I  am 
conscious  of  having  given.  But  I  leave  you  to  your  own 
way,  as  I  am  ordered,"  said  he,  rising  from  the  break- 
fast table. 

^'Sparring!  sparring  again,  you  two!"  said  Dora's 
father ;  "  but,  Dora,  I  wonder  whether  you  and  White 
Connal  were  sparring  that  way  when  you  met." 

*<Time  enough  for  that,  sir,  after  marriage,"  said 
Dora. 

•  Our  hero,  who  had  stood  leaning  on  the  back  of  his 
chair,  fearing  that  he  had  been  too  abrupt  in  what  he 
had  said,  cast  a  lingering  look  at  Dora,  as  her  father 
spoke  about  White  Connsd,  and  as  she  replied ;  but  there 
was  something  so  unferainine,  so  unamiable,  so  decided 
and  bold,  he  thought,  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  as  she 
pronounced'  the  word  marriage,  that  he  then,  without 
reluctance,  and  with  a  feeling  of  disgust,  quitted  the 
room,  and  left  her  '*  to  manage  her  own  aiffairs,  and  to 
take  her  own  way." 


CHAPTER  XL 

Our  young  hero^  hero-like,  took  a  solitary  walk  to 
indulge  his  feelings ;  and  as  he  rambled,  he  railed  to  his 
heart's  content  against  Dora. 

"  Here  ail  pay  plans  of  happiness  and  improvement 
are  again  overturned :  Dora  cannot  improve  me,  can 
give  me  no  motive  for  making  myself  any  thing  better 
than  what  1  am.  Polish  my  manners!  no,  when  she 
has  such  rude  odious  manners  herself;  much  changed 
for  the  wor8e---a  hundred  times  more  agreeable  when 
she  was  a  child.  Lost  to  me  she  is  every  way— no 
longer  my  playfellow — ^no  chance  of  her  being  my 
friend.    Her  good  father  hoped  she  would  be  a  sister  to 
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me — very  sorry  I  should  be  to  have  such  a  sister :  flien 
I  am  to  consider  her  as  a  married  woman— pretty  wife 
she  will  make !  I  am  convinced  that  she  cares  no  more 
for  that  man  she  is  gfoingto  marry 'than  I  do— marrying 
merely  to  be  married,  to  manage  her  own  affairs,  and 
have  her  own  way— so  childish !— or  marrying  merely 
to  get  an  establishment — so  base !  How  women,  and 
such  young  creatures,  can  bring  themselves  to  make 
these  venal  matches — I  protest  Peggy  Sheridan's  worth 
a  hundred  of  such.  Moriarty  may  think  himself  a  happy 
fellow  :  Suzy— Jenny— anybody— only  with  dress  and 
manner  a  little  different — is  full  as  good  in  reality.  I 
question  whether  they'd' give  themselves,  without 
liking,  to  any  White  Connal  in  their  own  rank,  at  the 
first  offer,  for  a  few  sheep,  or  a  cow,  or  to  have  their 
own  way." 

Such  was  the  summing  up  of  the  topics  of  invective, 
which,  during  the  two  hours'  walk,  had  come  round  and 
round  continually  in  Ormond's  indignant  fancy.  He  went 
plucking  off  the  hawthorn  blossoms  in  his  path,  till  at  one 
desperate  tug,  that  he  gave  to  a  branch  which  crossed  his 
way,  he  opened  to  a  bank  that  sloped  down  to  the  lake. 
At  a  little  distance  below  him  he  saw  old  Sheelah  sit- 
ting under  a  tree,  rocking  herself  backward  and  forward  j 
while  Dora  stood  'motionless  opposite  to  her,  with  her 
hand  covering  her  eyes,  and  her  head  drooping.  They 
neither  of  them  saw  Ormond,  and  he  walked  on  pursu- 
ing his  own  path ;  it  led  close  behind  the  hedge  to  the 
place  where  they  were,  so  close,  that  the  sounds  "Wil- 
lastrew !  Willastrew !"  fjjom  old  Sheelah,  in  her  funereal 
tone,  reached  his  ear,  and  then  the  words,  **  Oh,  my 
heart's  darling !  so  young  to  be  a*  sacrifice — But  what 
next  did  you  say  ?" 

Ormond's  curiosity  was  strongly  excited ;  but  he  was 
too  honourable  to  listen  or  to  equivocate  with  con« 
science :  so  to  warn  them  that  some  one  was  within 
hearing,  he  began  to  whistle  clear  and  strong.  Both  the 
old  woman  and  the  young  lady  started. 

"  Murder !"  cried  Sheelah,  "  it's  Harry  Ormond.  Oh ! 
did  he  overhear  any  thing — or  all,  think  yel" 

"  Not  I,"  answcRBd  Ormond,  leaping  over  the  hedge 
directly,  and  standing  firm  before  them :  "  I  overheard 
nothing— I  heard  only  your  last  words,  Sheelah— you 
spoke  so  loud  I  could  not  help  it.  They  are  as  safe 
with  me  as  with  yourself— but  don't  speak  so  loud' an- 
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other  time,  if  you  are  talking  secrets ;  and  whatever  you 
do,  never  suspect  me  of  listening — I  am  incapaUe  oithatj 
or  any^other  baseness." 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  back,  and  was  preparing  to 
vault  over  the  hedge  again,  when  he  heard  Dora  in  a  soft 
low  voice  say,  "  I  never  suspected  you,  Harry,  of  that 
or  any  other  baseness." 

**  Thank  you,  Dora,"  said  he,  turning  with  some  emo 
tion,  "  thank  you,  Dora,  for  this  first,  this  only  kind 
word  you've  said  to  me  since  you  qame  home." 

Looking  at  her  earnestly,  as  he  approached  nearer, 
he  saw  the  traces  of  tears,  and  an  air  of  dejection  in 
her  countenance,  which  turned  all  his  anger  to  pity  and 
tenderness  in  an  instant.  With  a  soothing  tone  he  said, 
**  Forgive  my  unseasonable  reproach — 1  was  wrong — ^I 
see  you  are  nat  as  much  to  blame  as  I  thought  you 


were." 


"  To  blame !"  cried  Dora.  "  And  pray  how — ^and  why 
— and  for  what  did  you  think  me  to  blame,  sir  1" 

The  impossibility  of  explanation,  the  imp>ropriety  of 
what  he  had  said  flashed  suddenly  on  his  mind ;  and  in 
a  few  moments  a  rapid  succeiBsion  of  ideas  followed. 
'^  Was  Dora  to  blame  for  obeying  her  father,  for  being 
ready  to  marry  the  man  to  whom  her  father  had  des* 
tinea — promised  her  hand ;  and  was  he,  Harry  Ormond, 
the  adopted  child,  the  trusted  friend  of  the  family,  to 
suggest  to  the  daughter  the  idea  of  rebelling  against 
her  father's  will,  or  disputing  the  propriety  of  his 
choice?" 

Ormondes  imagination  took  a  rapid  flight  on  Dora's 
ude  of  the  qnestion,  and  he  finished  with  the  cimvictum 
that  she  was  "  a  sacrifice,  a  martyr,  and  a  miracle  of  per- 
fection!" 

*' Blame  yoti,  Dora 4"  cried  he,  '^ blame  you!  Nth— 
I  admire,  I  esteem,  I  respect  you.  Did  1  say  thai  I 
blamed  you  ?  I  did  not  know  what  1  said  or  what  I 
meant." 

"  And  are  you  sure  you  know  any  better  what  yoa 
say  or  what  you  mean,  now  1"  said  Dora. 

The  altered  look  and  tone  of  tartness  in  which  this 
question  was  asked  produced  as  sudden  a  change  in 
Harry's    conviction.     He   hesitatingly   answered,  >I 


am — " 


'*  He  is,"  said  Sheelah,  confidently. 

'*  I  did  not  ask  your  opinion,  Sheelah :  I  can  judge  fiv 


mjrselA^  raid  Dora.  *'  Your  words  tell  me  one  thing,  mr, 
and  ^oar  looks  another,"  said  she,  turning  to  Ormond; 
**  wmch  am  I  to  believe,  pray  V 

**  Oh  I  believe  the  young  man  any  way,  sure,**  said 
Sheelah ;  "  silence  speaks  best  for  him.''  ^ 

**  Best  against  him,  in  my  opinion,"  said  Dora*  j 

**  Dora,  will  you  hear  me  !'*  Ormond  began. 

''  No,  sir,  I  will  not,"  imermpted  Dora.  ''  What's  the 
use  of  hearing  or  listening  to  a  man  who  does  not,  by 
the  confession  of  his  own  eyes,  and  his  own  tongue, 
know  two  minutes  together  tehtu  he  means,  or  mean 
two  minutes  together  the  same  thing  t  A  woman 
might  as  well  listen  to  a  fool  or  a  madman  !'* 

*^  Too  harsh,  too  severe,  Dora,"  said  he. 

**  Too  true,  too  sincere,  perhaps,  you  mean." 

**  Since  I  am  allowed,  Dora,  to  speadL  to  yea  as  n 
brother—" 

''Who  allowed  you,  sir!"  interrupted  Don. 

•*  Your  father,  Dora."  ' 

''My  father  cannot,  shall  not!  Nobody  but  nature 
can  make  any  man  my  brother— nobody  but  myself 
shall  allow  any  man  to  call  himself  my  brother." 

''  I  am  sorry  I  presumed  so  far.  Miss  O'Shane — ^I  was 
etdy  going  te  offer  one  word  of  advice." 

''I  want  no  advice — ^I  will  receive  none  from  youi 
sir." 

"  You  shall  have  none,  madam,  henceforward,  from 
Harry  Ormond."  . 

"'Tis  well,  sir.    Come  away,  Sheelah."  I 

''  Oh !  wait,  dear— Och !  I  am  too  old,"  said  Sheelah, 

goaning  as  she  rose  slowly.    "Fm  too  slow  .entirely 
r  these  qnick  psussions." 

"Passions!"  ched  Dora,  growing  scarlet  and  pale 
in  an  instant :  "  what  do  you  mean  by  passions,  Shoe- 
lahf" 

'*  I  mean  cAof^vf ,"  said  Sheelah, "  changes^  dear.  I  am 
ready  now— whereas  mystidc?  Thank  you.  Master 
Harrv.  Only  I  say  I  can't  change  my  quarters  and 
march  as  qmck  as  you,  dear," 

^  Well,  weU,  lean  on  me,"  said  Dora,  hniwtientlT. 

''Don't  hurry  poor  Sheelah— no  necessity  to  hurry 
away  from  me,"  said  Ormond,  who  had  stood  for  a  few 
moments  like  one  transfixed.  "  ^ia  for  me  to  go*— and  I 
will  go  as  fast  and  as  far  as  you  please,  Dora,  away  from 
JfOBi  and  for  ever." 

28 
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«*Por  evetV*  said  Dora:  ^'what  dojoa  mean?" 

**  Away  from  the  Black  Islands  ^  he  can't  mean  that,'* 
said  Sheelah. 

"  Why  not  ?— Did  not  I  leave  Castle  Hermitage  at  a 
moment's  warning  V 

''Warning!  Nonsense!"  cried  Dora:  "lean on  him, 
Sheelah — he  has  frightened  you ;  lean  on  him,  can't  you 
— sure  he's  better  than  your  stick.  Warning ! — where 
did  you  find  that  pretty  word  ^  Is  Harry  Ormond  then 
turned  footman  V 

"  Harry  Ormond ! — ^and  a  minute  ago  she  would  not 
let  me— Miss  O'Shane,  I  shall  not  forget  myself  again 
— amuse  yourself  in  being  as  capricious  as  you  please, 
but  not  at  my  expense ;  little  as  you  think  of  me,  I  am 
not  to  be  made  youir  butt  or  your  dupe ;  therefore,  I  must 
seriously  beg,  at  once,  that  I  may  know  whether  you 
wish  me  to  stay  or  to  go." 

"  Stay,  to  be  sure,  when  my  father  invites  you.  Would 
you  expose  me  to  his  displeasure  1  you  know  he  can't 
bear  to  be  contradicted ;  and  you  know  that  he  asked  you 
to  stay  and  live  here." 

"  But  without  exposing  you  to  any  displeasure^  I  can,** 
replied  Ormond,  "  contrive—" 

"  Contrive  nothing  at  all — do  leave  me  to  contrive  fcnr 
myself.  I  don't  mean  to  say  leave  me — ^you  take  up 
one's  words  so  quickly,  and  are  so  passionate,  Mr.  Or- 
mond." 

'<  If  you  would  have  me  understand  you,  Dora,  explain 
how  you  wish  me  to  live  with  you." 

"  Lord  bless  me  !  what  a  fuss  the  man  makes  about 
living  with  one— one  would  think  it  was  the  most  difEi- 
cult  thing  in  the  world.  Can't  you  live  on  like  any- 
body else  ?  There's  my  aunt  in  the  hedge-row  walk 
all  alone — I  must  go  and  take  care  of  her :  I  leave  yon 
to  take  care  of  Sheelah — ^you  know  you  were  always 
very  good-natured  when  we  were  children." 

Dora  went  off  quick  as  liffhtning,  and  what  to  make 
of  her  Ormond  did  not  well  know.  Was  it  mere  child- 
ishness, or  affectation,  or  coquetry  1  No ;  the  real 
tears  and  real  expression  of  look  and  word  forbade  each 
of  these  suppositions.-  One  other  cause  for  her  con- 
duct might  have  been  suggested  by  a  vain  man.  Harry 
Ormond  was  not  a  vain  man ;  but  a  little  fluttering  de- 
light was  just  beffinmng  to  play  round  his  head,  when 
Sheelah,  leaning  heavily  on  his  arm  as  they  ascended 


t!ie  bank,  remmding  him  of  her  existence— <*  My  poor 
old  Sheelah !"  said  he,  <'  are  you  not  tired  1" 

**  Not  now,  thanks  to  your  arm,  Master  Harry,  dear, 
that  was  always  good  to  me— not  now — I  am  not  a  whit 
tired ;  now  I  see  all  right  again  between  ray  childer — 
and  happy  I  was,  these  five  minutes  past,^watching  you 
smiling  to  yourself;  and  I  don't  doubt  but  all  the  world 
will  smile  on  ye  yet.  If  it  was  my  world,  it  should. 
But  I  ean  only  wish  you  my  best  wish,  which  I  did 
long  ago— may  you  live  to  wonder  at  ycur  own  good  luckJ^ 

Ormond  looked  as  if  he  w^  going  to  ask  some  ques- 
tion that  interested  him  much,  but  it  ended  by  wonder^ 
inf  what  o'clock  it  was.  Sheelah  wondered  at  him  for 
thinking  what  the  hour  was,  when  she  was  talking  of 
Miss  Dora.  After  a  silence,  which  brought  them  to  the 
chicken-yard  door  where  Sheelah  was  "to  quit  his 
arm,''  she  leaned  heavily  again. 

'^  The  marriage— that  they  are  all  talking  of  in  the 
kitchen,  and  everywhere  through  the  country — Miss 
Dora's  marriage  with  White  Connal,  is  reprieved  for  the 
season.  She  axed  time  till  she'd  be  seventeea — very 
rasonable.  So  it's  to  be  in  October — ^if  we  all  live  till 
those  days— in  the  same  miud.  Lord,  he  knows — I 
know  nothing  at  all  about  it ;  but  I  thank  you  kindly. 
Master  Harry,  and  wish  you  well,  any  way.  Did  yoii 
ever  happen  to  see  the  bridegroom  that  is  to  be  ?" 
'     "Never." 

^     Harry  longed  to  hear  what  she  longed  to  say ;  but  he 
did  not  deem  it  prudent,  he  did  not  think  it  honourable, 
to  let  her  enter  on  this  topic.    The  prudential  consider^ 
ation  might  have  been  conquered  by  curiosity ;  but  the 
honourable  repugnance  to  obtaining  second-hand  infor- 
mation, and  encouraging  improper  confidence,  prevailed 
He  deposited  Sheelah  safe  on  her  stone  bench  at  the 
ehicken-yard  door,  and  much  against  her  wiU,  he;  left 
her  before  she  had  told  or  hinted  to  him  all  she  did 
know — and  all  she  did  not  know, 
t     The  flattering  delight  that  played  about  our  young 
hero's  head  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought 
'  to  be  diminished.    Of  this  he  was  sensible.    It  should 
I  never  come  near  his  heart — of  that  he  was  determined ; 
he  would  exactly  follow  the  letter  and  spirit  of  hisbeoe^ 
factor's  commands — ^he  would  always  consider  Dora 
•as  a  married  woman ;  but  the  prospect  of  there  being 
some  temptation^  and  Aome  straggler  was  infinitely 


agreeable  to  onr  yoimg  hero—it  would  give  bim  soma- 
thing  to  do,  someChing  to  think  of,  something  to  feel. 

It  was  much  in  favour  of  his  resolution  that  Dora 
leally  was  not  all  the  kind  of  woman  he  had  pictured 
to  himself  either  as  amiable  or  charming:  she  was  not 
in  the  least  like  his  last  patterns  of  heroines,  or  any  of 
his  approved  imaginations  of  the  beau  ideal.  But  she 
was  an  exceedingly  pretty  girl ;  she  was  the  only  very 
Brettjr  and  tolerably  accomplished  girl  immediately  near 
nim.    A  dangerous  propinquity. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

White  ComiAL  and  his  father— we  name  the  son  first 
because  his  superior  wealth  inverting  the  order  of 
nature,  gave  him,  in  his  owh  opinion,  the  precedency 
on  all  occasions — ^White  Connal  and  his  father  arriv^ 
at  Corny  Castle.  King  Corny  rejoiced  to  see  his  old 
friend,  tiie  elder  Connal;  but  through  all  the  efforts  that 
his  majesty  made  to  be  more  than  civil  to  the  son-— 
the  degenerate  grazier,  his  future  son-in-law — it  was 
plain  thieit  he  was  only  keeping  his  promise,  and  receiv- 
ing such  a  guest  as  he  ougnt  to  be  received. 

jMademoiselie  decided  that  old  Connal,  the  father, 
was  quite  a  gentleman,  for  ho  handed  her  aJx>uty  and  in 
his  way  had  some  politeness  towards  the  sez ;  but  as 
for  the  son,  her  abhorrence  must  have  burst  forth  in 
plain  English,  if  it  had  not  exhaled  itself  safely  in 
French,  in  every  exclamation  of  contempt  which  the 
language  could  afibrd.  She  called  him  bite !  and  g^and 
bite!  by  turns,  butor!  6ne!  and  frond  butor! — nigaud! 
and  grand  nigaud ! — ^pronounced  mm  to  be  "'  Un  homme 
qui  ne  dit  nen— d'ailleurs  un  homme  qui  n'a  pas  Pair 
comme  il  faut — ^un  homme,  enfin,  qui  n'est  pas  present- 
able— m^me  en  fait  de  mari." 

Dora  looked  unutterable  things ;  but  this  was  not  un- 
usual with  her.  Her  scornful  airs,  and  short  answers, 
were  not  more  decidedly  rude  to  White  Connal  than  to 
others ;  indeed,  she  was  rather  more  civil  to  him  than 
to  Ormond.  There  was  nothing  inher  manner  of  keep- 
ing Connal  at  a  distance,  bey<Md  what  he,  who  had  not 
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mncb  practice  or  skill  in  the  lan^age  of  female  co- 
^etry,  might  construe  into  maiden  coyness  to  the  ac* 
knowledged  husband  lover. 

It  seemed  as  if  she  had  some  secret  hope,  or  fear, 
or  reason,  for  not  coming  to  open  war :  in  shorty  as 
usual,  she  was  odd,  if  not  unintelligible.  White  Con- 
nail  did  not  disturb  himself  at  all  to  foUoW  her  doublings ; 
his  pleasure  was  not  in  the  chase — ^he  was  sure  the  game 
was  his  own. 

]  Be  bold,  but  not  too  bold,  White  Connal !— be  negli- 
gent, but  not  too  negligent,  of  the  destined  bride.  'Tis 
bad,  as  yoiF  say,  to  be  spoiling  a  wife  before  marriage ; 
but  what  if  she  should  never  he  your  wife  ^  thought 
some. 

That  was  a  contingency  that  never  had  occurred  to 
White  Coanal.  Had  he  not  horses,  and  saddles,  and 
bridles,  and  bits,  finer  than  had  ever  been  seen  before  in 
the  Black  Islands  %  And  had  he  not  the  finest  pistols, 
and  the  most  famous  fowling-pieces  %  And  had  he  not 
thousands  of  sheep,  and  hundreds  of  oxen  ?  And  had 
he  not  thousands  in  paper,  and  thousands  in  gold ;  and 
if  he  lived,  would  he  not  have  tens  of  thousands  more  1 
And  had  he  not  brought  with  him  a  plan  of  Connal's 
town,  the  name  by  which  he  dignified  a  sfnug  slated 
lodee  he  had  upon  one  of  his  farms — ^an  elevation  of 
the'house  to  be  built,  and  of  the  offices  that  had  been 
builtt 

He  had  6a  But  it  happened  one  day,  when  Connal 
was  going  to  ride  out  with  Dora,  that  just  as  he  mounted, 
her  veil  fluttering  before  his  horse's  eyes,  startled  the 
animal ;  and  the  awkward  rider  being  unable  to  manage 
him,  King  Corny  begged  Harry  Ormond  to  change 
horses  with  him,  that  Mr.  Connal  might  go  quietly  be- 
side Dora,  **  who  was  a  bit  of  a  coward."  imprudent 
father  t  Harry  obeyed— and  the  dilBferencc  between  the 
'  riders  and  the  gentlemen  was  but  too  apparent  For 
what  avails  it  that  you  have  the  finest  horse,  if  another 
ride  him  better  ?  What  avails  it  that  you  have  the  finest 
saddle,  if  another  become  it  better  %  What  use  to  you 
your  Wogden  pistols,  if  another  hit  the  mark  you  miss  I 
what  avails  the  finest  fowling-piece  to  the  worst  sports » 
man  \  The  thousands  upon  thousands  to  him  who  sava 
fmt  little,  and  says  that  little  iU  %  What  avaU  that  the 
offices  at  ConnaVs  town  be  finished,  dog-kennel  and 
all  ?  or  what  boots  it  that  the  plan  and  elevation  of  Con  • 
Vol,  XVni.— E 
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&al*8  town  be  mnolled,  and  rabmitt^d  to  the  fair  one's 
InapectioQ  and  remarks,  if  the  fair  disdain  to  inspect, 
and  if  she  remark  only  that  a  cottage  and  love  are  more 
to  her  taste  %  White  Connal  put  none  of  these  ques- 
tions to  himself-~he  went  on  his  own  way.  Faint  heart 
never  won  fair  lady.  Then  no  doubt  he  was  in  a  way 
to  win,  for  his  heart  never  quailed,  his  colour  never 
chanired  when  he  saw  his  fair  one's  furtive  smiles,  or 
heara  her  aunt's  open  praises  of  the  youth,  by  whooiy 
riding",  dancing,  shooting,  speaking,  or  silent,  he  was 
idways  eclipsed.  Connal  of  Connal's^own  despised 
Harry  Ormond  of  no-town-^iewed  him  with  scornful, 
but  not  with  Jealous  eyes :  idle  Jealousies  were  far  from 
Connal's  thoughts— 'he  was  intent  upon  the  noble  recre- 
ation of  cock-fighting.  Gock-fiffhting  had  been  the 
tMte  of  his  bojrish  days,  before  he  became  a  money- 
maldn^  man ;  and  at  every  interval  of  business,  at  each 
intermission  of  the  passion  of  avarice,  when  he  had 
leimire  to  think  of  amusement,  this  his  first  idea  of  plea- 
sure recurred.  Since  he  came  to  Corny  Castle,  he  had 
at  sundry  times  expressed  to  his  father  his  *^hope  in 
Heaveri,  that  before  they  would  leave  the  Kack  Islands, 
they  should  get  some  goodjun  cock-fightiog ;  for  it  was 
a  poor  case  for  a  man  that  is  not  used  to  it,  to  be  tied  to 
a  woman's  apron-strings,  twirling  his  thumbs  all  the 
morning,  for  form's  sake." 

There  was  a  strolling  kind  of  gentleman  in  the 
Islands,  a  Mr.  O'Tara,  who  was  a  famous  codL-fighter. 
CTara  came  one  day  to  dine  at  Corny  Castle.  The 
kindred  souls  found  each  other  out,  and  an  animated 
discourse  across  the  table  commenced  concerning  cocks* 
After  dinner,  as  the  bottle  went  round,  the  rival  cock- 
fighters  warmed  to  enthusiasm  in  praise  of  their  birds. 
Each  related  wonders,  they  finished  by  proposing  a 
match,  lajring  bets,  and  despatching  messengers  and 
hampers  for  their  favourites.  The  cocks  arrived,  and 
were  put  in  separate  houses,  under  the  care  of  separate 
feeders. 

Moriarty  Carroll,  who  was  curious,  and  something 
of  a  sportsman,  had  a  mind  to  have  a  peep  at  the  cocks. 
Opening  the  door  of  one  of  the  buildiQ|f8  hastily,  he 
disturbed  the  coek,  who  taking  fright,  new  about  the 
bam  with  soch  violence  as  to  tear  off  several  of  his 
leathers,  and  very  much  to  deface  his  appearance.  Unr> 
iSlvtvnately,  at  this  instant,  White  Connal  sad  Mr.  O'Tara 


eame  bjr,  and  finding  whai  had  happenedy  almaed  Mo* 
riarty  with  all  the  mugar  eloquence  which  anger  could 
aapply.  Ormond,  who  had  been  with  Moriarty,  but  bad 
no  share  in  the  disaster,  endeavoured  to  mitigate  tho 
fury  of  White  Connal,  and  atx)k)gized  to  Mr.  OTara; 
O^Tara  was  eatisfled^ahook  hands  with  Ormond,  and 
went  oft.  But  White  Oonnal^  anger  lasted  longer :  for 
many  reasons  he  disliked  Onnond ;  and  tiuidung  from 
Harry's  gentleness  Miat  he  might  venture  to  insuthtnit 
retunied  to  the  chalrge,  and  becoming  high  and  brutal 
in  bis  tone,  said  that  '^  Mr.  Ormond  had  committed  an 
imgentlemanlike  action,  which  it  was  easier  to  apolo- 
gise for  than  to  defend."  Harry^  took  ^re,  and  instant^ 
was  nmch  more  ready  than  bis  opponent  wished,  to 
give  any  other  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Connal  desired. 
Wen,  "'Name  his  honr-^his  place.*'  ''To-morrow 
morning,  six  o'clock,  in  the  east  meadow,  out  of  reach 
and  sight  of  all,"  Ormond  said;  or  he  was  rradyat  that 
instant,  if  Mr.  Connal  pleased ;  he  bated,  he  said,  to 
bear  malice — ^he  could  not  sleep  upon  it. 

Moriarty  now  stepping  up  privately,  besought  Mr. 
Gonnal's  ^  honour,  for  heaven  and  earth's  sake,  to 
reoolleot,  if  he  did  not  know  it,  what  a  desperate  good 
shot  Mr.  Harry  notoriously  was  always." 

"  What !  you  rascal !  are  you  here  still !"  cried  White 
Connal :  *'  hold  your  peace !  How  dare  you  speak  be« 
tween  gentlemen  t" 

Moriarty  begged,  pardon  and  departed.  The  hint  he 
had  given,  however,  operated  immediately  upon  White 
Connal. 

*'  This  scattered-brained  young  Ormond,"  said  he  to 
himself,  ^  desires  nothing  better  than  to  fight.  Very 
natural— he  has  nothing  to  lose  in  the  world  but  his  bare 
life :  neither  money  nor  landed  property,  as  I  have,  to 
quit  in  leaving  the  world— ^unequal  odds.  Not  worth 
my  while  to  stand  his  shot  for  the  featfaw  of  a  cock," 
concluded  Connal,  as  be  pulled  to  pieces  one  of  the 
feathers,  which  had  been  the  original  cause  of  all  the 
mischief. 

Thus  cooled,  and  suddenly  become  reasonable,  he 
lowered  his  tone,  declaring  that  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
any  thing  iit  short  that  coulfl  give  offence,  nothing  but 
what  it  was  natural  for  any  man  in  the  heat  of  passion 
to  say,  and  it  was  enough  to  put  a  man  in  a  passion  at 
fiiM  sight  to  see  his  favourite  bird  disfigured.    If  he  had 
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Bfiid  any  thing  too  strong,  h6  hoped  Mr.  Onnond  would 
excufte  it. 

Onnond  knew  what  the  heat  of  passion  was,  and  was 
willing  to  maJce  all  proper  allowances.  White  Connal 
made  more  than  proper  apologies :  and  Ormond  rejoiced 
that  the  business  was  ended.  But  White  Connal,  con-* 
scions  that  he  had  first  bullied,  then  quailed,  and  that 
if  the  story  were  repeated,  it  would  tell  to  his  disadvan- 
taffe,  made  it  bis  anxious  request  that  he  would  say  no- 
thing to  Cornelius  O'Shane  of  what  had  passed  between 
them,  lest  it  should  offend  Cornelius,  who  he  knew  was 
so  fond  of  Mr.  Ormond.  Harry  eased  the  gentleman's 
mind,  by  promising  that  he  would  never  say  a  word 
about  the  matter.  Mr.  Connal  was  not  content  till  this 
promise  was  solemnly  repeated.  Even  this,  though  it 
seemed  quite  to  satisfy  him  at  the  tim<e,  did  not  after- 
ward relieve  Connal  from  the  uneasv  consciousness  he 
felt  in  Ormond's  company.  He  could  bear  it  onlv  the  re* 
mainder  of  this  day.  The  next  morning  he  left  the  Black 
Islands,  having. received  letters  on  business,  he  said, 
which  required  his  immediate  presence  atConnaPs  town. 
Many  at  Corny  Castle  seemed  willing  to  dispense  with 
his  further  .stay,  but  King  Corny,  true  to  his  word  and 
his  character,  took  leave  of  him  as  his  son-in-law,  and 
only  as  far  as  hospitality  required  was  ready  to  "  speed 
the  parting  guest"  At  parting.  White  Connal  drew  his 
future  father-in-law  aside,  and  gave  him  a  hint,  that  he 
had  better  look  sharp  after  that  youth  he  was  fostering. 

'*  Harry  Ormond,  do  you  mean  ?"  said  O'Shane. 

'*  I  do,"  said  Connal : ''  but,  Mr.  O'Shane,  don't  go  to 
mistake  me.  I  am  not  jealous  of  the  man — not  capable 
— of  such  a  fellow  as  that — ^a  wild  scatter-brains,  who 
is  not  worth  a  sixpence  scarce— I  have  too  good  an 
opinion  of  Miss  Dora.  But  if  I  was  in  your  place, 
her  father,  just  for  the  look  of  the  thing  in  the  whole 
country,  I  should  hot  like  it ;  not  that  I  mind  what  peo- 
ple say  a  potato-skin ;  but  still,  if  I  was  her  father,  Pd 
as  soon  have  the  devil  an  inmate  and  intimate  in  my 
house,  muzzling  in  my  daughter's  ear  behind  baeks." 

Cornelius  O'Shane  stoutly  stood  by  his  young  friend. 

He  never  saw  Harry  Ormond  muzuing''~^)und  backs, 
especially — did  not  believ%  any  such  thing :  all  Harry 
said  and  did  was  always  above-board,  and  before  faces, 
any  way.  ''  In  short,"  said  Cometius,  '^  I  will  answer 
for  Harry  Ormond's  honour  with  my  own  honour.   AHet 
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tfiat,  *twcmld  be  tnelass  to  add  withmy  life,if  reqiuied— 
that  of  course ;  and  this  oag^t  to  satisfy  any  son-in-law 
who  was  a  gentlemanr-noiie  such  could  glance  or  mean 
to  reflect  on  Bora.^ 

Connal,  perceivinj^  he  had  orershot  himself^  made 
protestations  of  his  ^innocence  of  Uie  remotest  inten<« 
tion  of  glancing  at,  or  reflecting  upon,  or  imagining  any 
thing,  but  what  was  perfectly  angelic  and  proper  in  Miss 
Dora — Miss  O'Shane. 

'*  Then  that  was  all  as  it  should  be,**  Mr.  O'Shane 
said,  "  so  far :  but  another  point  he  would  not  concede 
to  mortal  maut  was  he  fifty  times  his  son-in-law  prom« 
ised ;  that  was,  his  own  right  to  have  who  he  pleased 
and  wiUed  to  haVe,  at  his  own  castle,  his  inmate  and  his 
intimate." 

*'  No  doubt— to  be  sure,''  Gonnal  said :  "he  did  not 
mean — he  only  meant^— he  could  not  mean — in  short,  he 
meant  nothing  at  all,  only  just  to  put  Mr.  O^Shane  on 
his  guard — ^that  was  all  he  meant." 

*'  Phoo !"  said  Cornelius  O'Shane ;  but  checking  the 
expression  of  his  contempt  for  the  man,  he  made  an 
abrapt  transition  to  Connai?s  horse,  which  had  just  come 
to  the  door. 

*^  That's  a  handsome  horse !  certainly,  you  are  well 
mounted^  Mr.  Connal.'" 

O'Shane's  elision  of  contempt  was  beyond  Mr.  Coi^ 
nal's  understanding  or.  feeling. 

"  Well  mounted !  certainl]|r  I  am  thatf  and  ever  will 
be,  while  I  can  so  well  afibrd  it,"  said  Connal,  mounting, 
his  horse ;  and  identifying  himself  with  the  animal,  ha 
sat  proudly,  then  bowmgto  the  ladies,  who  were  stand- 
ing at  an  open  window,  "  Good  day  to  ye,  ladies,  till 
October,  when  I  hope—" 

But  his  horse,  who  did  not  seem  quite  satisfied  of  hie 
identity  with  the  man,  would  not  permit  him  to  say 
more,  and  off  he  went^-half  his  hopes  dispersed  in 
empty  air. 

^  I  know  i  wish,"  said  Cornelius  O'Shane  to  himselfy 
as  he  stood  on  the  steps  looking  after  the  man  and 
horse,  "  I  wish  that  that  unlucky  bowl  of  punch  had  re- 
mained forever  unmixed,  at  the  bottom  of  which  1  found 
this  sourin-law  for  my  poor  daughter,  my  innocent  Dorut 
then  unborn ;  but  she  must  make  the  beist  of  him  fwr  me 
and  herself,  since  the  fates  and  my  word,  irrevocable  as 
the  Styx>  have  bouod  me  to  him,  the  purse*proud  grazier 
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snd  mean  man— not  a  remnant  of  a  gentleman !  as  the 
father  was.    O  my  poor  Dora !" 

As  King  Corny  heaved  a  heartfelt  sigh,  Tcry  difficult 
to  force  from  his  anti-sentimental  bosom,  Harry  Onnond, 
with  a  plate  of  meat  in  his  hand,  whistling  to  his  dog 
to  follow  him,  ran  down  the  steps. 

'*  Leave  feeding  that  doff,  and  come  here  to  me, 
Harry,*'  said  0*Shane,  **  and  answer  me  truly  such  ques- 
tions as  I  shall  ask." 

*^  jHru/y— if  I  answer  at  all,"  said  Harry. 

*' Answer  yon  must,  when  I  ask  you:  every  man, 
every  gentleman,  must  answer  in  all  honour  for  what 
he  does." 

'*  Certainly  answer  far  what  he  does,"  sadd  Hany. 

"  For ! — ^Phoo !  Come,  none  of  your  tricks  upon  prepo  • 
sitions  to  gain  time ;  I  never  knew  you  do  the  like— 
youUl  give  me  a  worse  opinion.  I'm  no  schoolmaster, 
nor  you  a  grammarian,  I  hope,  to  be  equivocating  on 
monosyllables." 

**  Equivocate !    I  never  equivocated,  sir,"  said  Harry. 

"Don't  begin  now,  then,"  said  Cornelius:  "I've 
enough  to  put  me  out  of  humour  already — so  answer 
straight,  like  yourself.  What's  this  you've  done  to  get 
the  iQ-will  of  White  Connal,  that's  just  gone !" 

Surprised  and  embarrassed,  Ormond  answered,  **I 
trust  I  have  not  his  ill-will,  sir.** 

"  You  have,  sir,"  said  O'Shane. 

"  Is  it  possible  V  cried  Harry, "  when  we  shook  hands 
— ^You  must  have  misunderstood,  or  have  been  misin- 
formed.   How  do  you  know,  my  dear  sir  ?'* 

"  I  know  it  from  the  man's  own  lips,  -  See !  I  can 
give  you  a  straight  answer  at  once.  Now  answer  me 
was  there  any  quarrel  between  you  ?  and  what  cause  of 
offence  did  you  give?" 

"  Excuse  me,  sir-— those  are  questione  which  I  cannot 
answer." 

"  Yoiir  blush,  young  man,  answers  me  enough,  and 
too  much.  Mark  me,  I  thought  I  could  answer  for  your 
honour  with  ray  own,  and  I  did  so."  ■  „ 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  and  you  shall  never  have  reason— 

'•  Don't  interrupt  me,  young  man.  What  reason  can 
I  have  to  judge  of  the  future  but  from  the  past  t  I  am 
not  an  idiot  to  be  bothered  with  fair  words." 

"  O,  sir,  can  yott  suspect  V  '  v   tr 

**  1  suspect  nothing,  Harry  Ormond :  I  am,  I  thank  my 
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God,  abOTe  suspicion*  Listen  to  me.  You  know— 
whether  I  ever  told  it  you  before  or  not,  I  canH  remem- 
ber— ^but  whether  or  not,  you  know  as  well  as  if  you 
were  withinside  of  me — that  in  my  heart's  core  there's 
not  a  man  alive  I  should  have  preferred  for  my  son-in- 
law  to  the  man  I  once  thought  Harry  Ormond,  without 
a  penny — ^" 

"  Once  thought !" 

*'  Interrupt  me  again,  and  III  lave  you,  sir.  In  con- 
fidence between  ourselves,  thinking  as  once  I  did,  that 
I  might  depend  on  your  friendship  and  discretion,  equally 
with  your  honour,  I  confessed  I  repented  a  rash  prom- 
ise, and  let  you  see  my  regret  deep  enough  that  my 
son-in-law  will  never  be  what  Dora  deserves — I  said,  or 
let  you  see  as  much,  no  matter  which ;  I  am  no  equivo- 
cator,  nor  do  I  now  unsay  or  retract  a  wt>rd.  You  have 
my  secret ;  but  remember,  when  first  I  had  the  folly  to 
tell  it  you,  same  time  I  warned  you-«-I  warned  you, 
Harry,  like  the  moth  from  the  candle — ^I  warned  you 
in  vain.  In  another  tone  I  warn  you  now,  young  man, 
for  the  last  time — I  tell  you  my  promise  to  me  is  sacred 
— she  is  as  good  as  mamed  to  White  Connal-^fairly  tied 
up  neck  and  heels — ^and  so  am  I,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes ;  and  if  I  thought  it  were  possible  you  could 
consider  her,  or  make  her  by  any  means  consider  her- 
self, in  any  other  light,  I  wiU  teu  you  what  I  would  do 
— ^I  would  shoot  myself;  for  one  of  us  must  fall,  and  I 
wouldn't  choose  it  should  be  you,  Harry.    That's  all." 

*'  Oh !  hear  me,  sir,"  cried  Harry,  seizing  his  arm  as 
he  turned  away,  "  kill  me  if  you  will,  but  hear  me ;  I 
give  you  my  word  you  are  from  beginning  to  end  mis- 
taken. I  cannot  tell  you  the  whole— -but  this  muchbe^ 
lieve,  Dora  was  not  the  cause  of  quarrel." 

^  Then  there  was  a  quarrel  1  Ohj  for  shame !  for 
shame !  .  You  are  not  used  to  falsehood  enough  yet — 
you  can't  carry  it  through;  why  did  you  attempt  it  with 
tne?" 

"  Sir,  though  I  can't  tell  you  the  truth,  the  foolish 
truth,  I  tell  you  no  falsehood.  Dora's  name,  a  thought 
of  Dora,  never  came  in  question  between  Mr.  Coimal 
and  me,  upon  my  honour." 

"  Your  honour !"  repeated  Cornelius,  with  a  severe 
look — severe  more  in  its  sorrow  than  its  anger.  **  O, 
Harry  Ormond !  what  signifies  whether  the  name  was 


mentioned  t    Yoo  know  iriie  waa  the  thinfi^^the  cause 
of  offence.    Stop !  I  charge  you— eqiuivocate  no  more 
If  a  lie's  beneath  a  gentleman,  an  equivocation  is  doubliF 
beneath  a  man." 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

Hamit  Obmond  thought  it  hard  to  bear  unmerited  re- 
proach and  suspicion;  found  it  painful  to  endure  the 
altered  eye  of  his  once  kmd  and  always  generous,  and 
to  him  sdways  dear,  friend  and  benefactor.    But  Ormond 
had  given  a  solemn  promise  to  White  Connal  never  to 
mention  any  thing  uiat  had  passed  between  them  to 
0*Shane ;  and  he  could  not  therefore  explain  these  cir- 
cumstances of  the  ^uarreL    Conscious  that  he  was 
doing  ri^ht,  he  kept  his  promise  to  the  person  he  hated 
and  despised,  at  the  hazard,  at  the  certainty  of  displeas- 
ing the  man  he  most  loved  in  the  woM ;  and  to  whom 
he  was  the  most  obliged.    While  his  heart  yearned  with 
tenderness  towards  his  adopted  father,  he  endured  the 
reproach  of  ingratitude ;  and  while  he  knew  he  had  acted 
perfectly  honoursd>ly,  he  sufifered  under  the  suspicion 
of  equivocation  and  breach  of  confidence :  he  bore  it  all ; 
and,  in  reward,  he  had  the  conviction  of  his  own  firm- 
ness, and  an  experience,  upon  trial,  of  his  adherence  to 
his  word  of  honour.    The  trial  may  seem  but  trivial, 
tiie  promise  but  weak :  still  it  was  a  great  trial  to  him, 
and  ne  thought  the  promise  as  sacred  as  if  it  had  been 
about  an  affair  of  state. 

It  happened  some  days  after  the  conversation  had 
passed  between  him  and  O'Shane,  that  Coxneliua  met 
OTata«  the  gentleman  who  had  laid  the  bets  about  the 
cock-fight  with  Connal;  and  chancing  to  ask  him  what 
had  preven<^f»d  the  intended  battle,  OTara  told  all  he 
knew  of  the  adventure.  Being  a  good-natured  and 
good-humoured  man,  he  stated  the  matter  as  playfuUv 
as  possible — ^acknowledged  that  they  had  all  been  fool- 
tsh  and  angry;  but  that  Harry  Ormond  andMoriarty 
had  at  last  pacified  them  by  proper  apologies.  Of  what 
had  passed  afterward,  of  the  bullying,  and  the  chal- 


lenflfe,  and  the  sabmisston,  O'Tara  knew  nothing ;  Imt 
King  Cora3r,  haying  once  been  put  on  the  right  scent, 
'  ebon  made  it  all  out.  He  sent  for  Moriarty,  and  crosft- 
quesiionlng  him,  heard  the  whole ;  for  Monarty  had  not 
been  sworn  to  seqrecy,  and  had  v€  ry  good  ears.  When 
he  had  been  turned  out  of  the  stiible,  he  h^d  retreated 
only  to  the  harness-room,  and  had  heard  all  that  had 
passed.  King  Corny  was  delighted  with  Harry's  spirit 
— and  now  he  was  Prince  Hany  again,  and  the  gener- 
ous warm-hearted  Cornelius  weni  in  impatience  to  seeX 
hira  out,  and  to  beg  his  pardon  for  his  suspicions.  He 
embraced  him,  caUed  him  son,  and  dear  son— said  he 
had  now  found  out,  no  thanks  to  him,  Connal's  cause  of 
complaint,  and  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  Dora.  **  But 
why  could  not  you-  say  so,  man  f' 

He  bad  said  so  repeatedly. 

^  Well,  i  suppose  it  is  to  be  made  out  clearly  to  be 
all  my  fault,  that  was  in  a  passion,  and  couM  not  hear, 
unjderstand,  or  believe.  W^,  be  it  so ;  if  I  was  unjust, 
I'll  make  it  up  to  you,  for  Til  never  believe  my  own  eare 
or  ejres  against  you,  Harry,  while  I  live— depend  upon 
it :  if  I  hoaid  you  asking  her  to  marry  you,  I  would  be- 
lieve tny  ears  brought  me  the  words  wrong ;  if  I  saw 
yon  even  leading  her  into  the  church  instead  of  the 
chapel,  and  the  priest  himself  warning  me  of  it,  Fd'say 
and  think.  Father  Jos,  'tie  a  mistake— a  vision— or  a  do* 
feet  of  vision.  In  short,  I  love  and  trast  you  as  my  own 
soul,  Harry  Ormond,  for  I  did  you  injustice." 

This  full  return  of  kindness  and  confidence,  besides 
the  present  delight  it  gave  him,  left  a  permanent  and 
beneficial  impression  upon  our  young  hero's  mind.  The 
admiration  he  felt  for  O'Shane's  generous  conduct,  and 
the  8elf>approbation  he  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  hie 
own  honourable  firmness,  had  a  great  effect  in  strength- 
ening and  forming  his  character :  it  also  rendered  nim 
immediately  more  careful  in  his  whole  behaviour  to- 
wards Miss  O'Shane.  He  was  prudent  till  both  aunt 
and  niece  felt  indignant  aetonishment.  There  was  some 
young  lady  with  whom  Harry  had  danced  and  walked, 
and  of  whom  he  had,  without  any  designi  spoken  as  a 
lileasing  gentle  girl.    Dora  recollected  this  praise,  and 

Joining  it  with  his  present  distant  behaviour  towatda 
lerself,  she  was  piqued  and  jealous ;  and  then  she  bar 
came,  what  probably  she  would  never  otherwise  have 
been,  quite  decided  in  her  partiality  for  Hariy  Ormond* 
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The  proofs  of  this  were  soon  so  manifest,  that  manj 
thought,  and  MissO'Faleyin  particular,  that  Harry  was 
frown  stupid,  blind,  and  deaf.  He  was  not  stupid,  blind. 
or  deaf— he  had  felt  the  full  power  of  Dora's  personal 
charms,  and  his  vanity  had  been  flattered  by  the  prefer- 
ence which  Dora  showed  for  him.  Where  .vanity  is  the 
ruling  passion,  young  men  are  easily  flattered  into  being 
in  love  with  any  pretty,  perhaps  with  any  ugly^  girl, 
who  is,  or  who  affects  to  be,  in  love  with  them.  ^  Br 
Harry  Ormond  had  mare  tenderness  of  heart  than  yanity : 
against  the  suggestions  of  his  vanity^  he  had  struggled 

'  successfully ;  but  now  his  heart  had  a  hard  ttial.  Dora's 
spirits  were  failing,  her  cheek  lowing  pale,  her  tone 
of  voice  was  quite  softened;  sighs  would  sometimes 
break  forth— persnasive  sighs !  Dora  was  no  longer  the 
scornful  lady  m  rude  health,  but  the  interesting  invalid— ^ 
the  victim  going  to  be  sacrificed.  D<nii's  aunt  talked  of 
the  necessity  of  oibTtce  for  her  niece's  health.  Greatstress 
was  laid  on  air  and  exercise,  and  exercise  on  horseback. 
Dora  rode  every  day  on  the  horse  Harry  Ormond  broke 
for*  her,' the  only  horse  she  could  now  ride ;  and  Harry 
understood  its  ways,  and  managed  it  so  much  better  than 
anybody  else ;  and  Dora  was  grown  a  coward,  so  that 
it  was  quite  necessSry  he  should  ride  or  walk  beside 
her.  Harry  Ormond's  tenderness  of  heart  increased  his 
idea  of  the  danger.  Her  personal  charms  became  in- 
flnitely  more  attractive  to  him  ;  her  defects  of  temper 
and  character  were  forgotten  and  lost  in  his  sense  of 
pity  and  gratitude ;  and  the  struggle  of  his  feelings  was 
now  violent. 

One  morning  our  young  hero  rose  early,  for  he  could 
no  longer  sleep,  and  he  walked  out,  or,  more  properly, 
he  rambled,  or  he  strolled,  or  stroamed  out,  ana  he  took 
his  way — no,  his  steps  were  irresistibly  led — ^to  his  ac- 
customed haunt  by  the  water-side,  under  the  hawthorn 
bank,  and  there  he  walked  and  picked  daisies,  and  threw 
stones  into  the  lake,  and  he  loitered  on,  stUl  thinking 
of  D<Mra  and  death,>  and  of  the  circles  in  the  water,  and 
again  of  the  victim  and  of  the  sacrifice,  when  suddenly 
he  was  roused  from  his  revery  by  a  shrill  whistle,  that 

*  seemed  to  come  from  the  wood  above ;  and  an  instant 
afterward  he  heard  some  one  shouting,  **  Harry  Ormond ! ' 
Harry  Ormond !" 

'*  Here !"  answered  Harry ;  and  as  the  shouts  were 
repeated  he  recognised  the  voice  of  O'Tara,  who  now 
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came,  whip  in  hand,  followed  by  his  dogs,  running  down 
the  bank  to  him. 

"  0,  Harry  Ormond,  Fve  brought  great  news  with  me 
for  all  at  Corny  Castle ;  but  the  ladibs  are  not  out  of 
iheir  nests,  and  King  Corny^s  Lord  knows  how  far  off, 
Not  a  soul  or  body  to  be  had  but  yourself  here,  by  good 
luck,  and  you  shall  have  the  first  of  the  news,  and  the 
telling  of  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Ormond ;  **  and  what  is  the  news  V 

"First  and  foremost,^^  said  OTara,  "youlcnow  birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together.  White  Connal,  though  ex- 
cept for  the  cock-i^hting,  I  never  relished  him,  was 
mighty  fond  of  me,  and  invited  me  down  to  Coi^nsFs 
town,  where  Fve  been  with  him  this  week— ryou  know 
that  much,  I  conclude." 

Harry  owned  he  did  not.  . 

O'Tara  wondered  how  he  could  help  knowing  it 
**  But  so  it  was ;  we  had  a  great  cock-fight,  and  White 
Conn^l,  who  knew  none  of  my  secrets  in  the  feeding 
line,  was  beat  out  and  out,  and  angry  enough  h^  was ; 
and  then  I  offered  to  change  birds  with  him,  and  beat 
him  with  his  own  Ginger  by  my  superiority  of  feeding, 
which  he  scoffed  at,  but  took  up  the  bet." 

Ormond  sighed  wi^  impatience  in  vain^— he  was 
forced  to  submit,  and  to  go  through  the  whole  detail  of 
the  cock-fight.  ''  The  end  of  it  was,  that  White  Con- 
nal  was  worsted  by  his  own  bird,  and  then  mad  ang^ 
was  he.  So,  then,^  continued  O^Tara,  ^  to  get  the  tri- 
umph again  on  his  side,  one  way  or  another,  was  the 
thing.  I  had  the  advantage  of  him  in  dogs,  too,  for  he 
kepi  no  hounds — ^you  know  he  is  close,  and  houiids  lead 
to  a  gentlemanlike  expense;  but  very  fine  horses  he 
had,  I'll  acknowledge,  and,  Harry  Ormond,  you  can't 
but  remember  that  one  which  he  could  not  manage  thd 
day  he  was  put  riding  here  with  Miss  Dora,  and  you 
changed  with,  him.'' 

**  1  remember  it  well,"  said  Ormond. 

**  Ay,  and  he  has  got  reason  to  remember  it  now,  sure 
enough." 

**Has>hehad  a  fall?"  said  Ormond,  slopping. 

^  Walk  on,  can't  ye-r^keep  up,  and  rU  tell  you  all  re- 
gular." 

**  There  is  King  Corny,"  exclaimed  Ormond,  who  just 
then  saw' him  come  in  view. 

'*  Come  ^n  then,"  ^cried  O'Tara.  leaping  over  a  ditch 
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that  was  between  them,  and  running  up  to  Kinff  Corny. 
"  Great  news  for  you,  King  Corny,  I've  brought— your 
soD-in-law^elect^  White  Connal,  is  Off." 

•*  Off— how !" 

^  Out  of  the  world  clean  ?  Poor  fellow,  broke  his  neck 
with  that  horse  he  could  nev.er  manage — on  Sunday  last. 
I  left  him  f<Nr  dead  Sunday  nip^ht-^found  him  dead 
Monday  morning — came  off  straight  with  the  news  to 
y6u.'* 

'*  Dead !"  repeated  Corny  and  Harry,  looking  at  one 
another. 

"  Heaven  forbid,"  said  Corny,  "  that  I  should—^' 

"  Heaven  forbid !"  repeated  Harry ;  "  but—" 

"  But  good  morning  to  you  both,  then,"  said  O'Tara; 
''^  shake  hands  either  way,  and  1*11  condole  or  congratu- 
late to-morrow  as  the  case  may  be,  with  more  particu* 
lars  if  required." 

O^Tara  ran  off,  saying  he  would  be  back  again  soon ; 
but  he  had  great  business  to  do.  *'  I  told  the  father  last 
night." 

'*  I  am  no  hypocrite,"  said  Corny«  '*  Best  to  the  dead 
and  all  their  faults!  White  Connal  is  out  of  my  poor 
Dora's  way,  and  I  am  free  from  my  accursed  promise !" 
Then  clasping  his  hands,  ^  Praised  be  Heaven  for  that ! 
Heaven  is  too  good  to  me!— Oh,  my  child!  how  un- 
worthy White  Connal  of  her ! — ^Thank  Heaven  on  my 
knees,  with  my  whole  heart,  thank  Heaven,  that  I  am 
not  forced  to  the  sacrifice  !—*My  child,  my  darling  Dora, 
she  is  free ! — Harry  Orraond,  my  dear  boy,  I'm  free," 
cried  O'Shane,  embracing  Harry  with  all  the  warmth  of 
paternal  affection. 

Ormond  returned  that  embrace, with  equal  warmth, 
and  with  a  strong  sense  of  gratitude :  but  was  his  joy 
equal  to  O'Shane's !  What  were  his  feelings  at  this 
moment !  They  were  in  such  confusion,  such  contra- 
diction, he  could  scarcely  tell.  Before  he  heard  of 
White  Connal's  death,  at  tlie  time  when  he  was  throw- 
tng  pebbles  into  the  lake,  he  desired  nothing  so  much 
as  to  be  able  to  save  Dora  from  being  sacrificed  to  that 
odious  marriage ;  he  thought,  that  if  he  were  not  bound 
in  honour  to  his  benefactor,  he  should  instantly  make 
that  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart  to  Dora,  which  would 
at  once  restore  her  tq  health  and  happiness,  and  fulfil 
the  wishes  of  her  kind,  generous  father.^  But  now, 
when  all  obstacles  seemed  to  vanish— when  his  nval 
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was  no  moTB'^when  his  benefactor  declared  his  Joy  at 
beinur  freed,  from  his  promise— *when  he  was  embraced 
as  0*ShaQe*8  «(m,  he  did  not  feel  joy :  he  was  surprised 
to  find  it ;  but  he  could  not.  Now  that  he  could  marry 
Dora,  now  that  her  father  expected  that  he  should,  he 
was  not  clear  that  he  wished  it  himself.  .  Quick  as  ob- 
stacles vauislted,  objections  recurred :  faults  which  he 
had  formerly  seen  so  strongly,  which  of  late  compas- 
sion had  veiled  from  his  view,  reappeared;  the  soft- 
ness of  manner,  the  improvement  of  temper,  caused  by 
l0ve»  might  be  transient  as  passion.  Then  her  coquetry 
— her  frivolity.  She  was  not  that  superior  kind  of 
woman  which  his  imaguiation  had  painted,  or  which  his. 
iudgment  could  approve  in  a  wife.  How  v^as  be  to  ex** 
plain  this  confusion  of  feeling  to  Corny  t  Leaning  on 
his  arm,  he  walked  on  towards  the  house.  He  saw 
Cornv,  smiling  at  his  own  meditations,  was  setUini;  the 
matcii,  and  anticipating  the  joy  to  all  he  loved.  Harry 
sighed,  and  was  painfully  silent. 

*'  Shoot  across  like  an  arrow  to  the  house,^*  cried 
Corny,  turning  suddenly  to  him,  and  giving  him.  a  kind 
push — **  shoot  off,  Harry,  and  bring  Dora  to  meet  me 
like  lightning,  and  the  poor  aunt,  too — ^*t would  be  cruel 
else !    But  what  stops  you,  son  of  my  heart  T' 

"  Stay  !**  cried  Corny,  a  sudden  thought  striking  him, 
which  accounted  for  Harry  Ormondes, hesitation ;  '*  Stop, 
Harry !  You  are  right  and  I  am  a  fool.  There  is  Black 
Connal,  the  twin  brother— oh,  mercy  !**-against  us  still. 
Maybe  Old  Connal  will  keep  me  to  it  still— as  he 
eouldn^t,  no  more  than  I  could,  foresee  that  when  1  pro- 
mised Dora  that  was  not  then  born,  it  would  be  twins— 
and  as  I  said  son,  and  surely  i  Jieant  the  son  that  would 
be  born  then-^and  twins  is  all  as  one  as  one,  they  say. 
Promise  fettering  still !  Bad  off  as  ever,  maybe,"  said 
Cornelius.  His  whole  countenance  and  voice  changed : 
he  sat  down  on  a  fallen  tree,  and  rested  his  hands  on  his 
knees.  '*  What  shall  we  do  now,  Harry,  with  Black 
Connal  r 

**  He  may  be  a  very  different  man  from  White  Connal 
—in  every  respect,*'  said  Ormonde 

O'Shane  looked  up  Ifor  a  moment,  and  then  interpret- 
ing his  own  way,  exclaimed,  ^  That's  right — ^Harrv— . 
that  thought  is  like  yourself,  and  the  very  thoui^ht  1 
had  myself.  We  must  make  no  declarations  till  we 
have  aeared  the  point  of  honour    Not  tl^e  most  beau- 
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tiful  angel  that  ever  took  woman^s  bertdtiful  lorm— «ind 
that's  the  greatest  temptation  man  can  meet — could 
tempt  my  Harry  Ormond  from  the  straight  path  of  ho* 
nour!" 

Harry  Ormond  stood  at  this  moment  abashed  by 
praise  which  he  did  not  quite  deserve.  **  Indeed^  sir,** 
said  he,  '*  you  give  me  too  much  credit.'* 

*'I  cannot  give  you  too  much  credit:  you  are  an 
honourable,  young  man,  and  I  understand  you  through 
and  through.** 

That  was  more  than  Harry  himself.did.  Corny  went 
on  talking  to  himself  aloud,  **  Black  Connal  is  abroad 
these  great  maiiy  years,  ever  since  he  was  a  boy^ 
never  saw  him  since  a  child  that  high — an  officer  he  is 
in  the  Irish  brigade  now— black  eyes  and  hair ;  that  was 
why  they  called  him  Black  Connal^-Oaptain  Conna) 
now ;  and  I  heard  the  father  say  he  was  come  to  Eng- 
land, and  there 'wa«  some  report  of  his  going  to  be 
married,  if  I  don't  mistake,"  cried  Corny,  turning  again 
to  Harry,  pleasure  rekindling  in  his  eye.  ''If  that 
should  be !  there^s  hope  for  us  still ;  but  I  see  you  are 
right  not  to  yield  to  the  hope  till  we  are  clear.  My  first 
step,  in  honour,  no  doubt,  must  be  across  the  lake  this 
minute  to  the  father — Connal  of  Olynn ;  but  the  boat 
is  on  the  other  side.  The  horn  is  with  my  fishing- 
tackle,  Harry,  down  yonder — run,  for  you  can  run — ^horn 
the  boat,  or  if  the  horn  be  not  there,  sign  to  the  boat 
with  your  handkerchief— bring  it.up  here,  and  I  will  put 
across  before  ten  minutes  shall  be  over — my  horse  I 
will  have  down  to  the  water-edge  by  the  time  you  have 

Sol  the  boat  u^when  an  honourable  tough  job  is  to  be 
one,  the  sooner  the  better." 

The  horse  was  brought  to  the  water's  edge,  the  boat 
came  across,  Corny  and  his  horse  were  in ;  and  Corny, 
with  his  own  hands  on  the  oar,  pushed  away  from  land : 
then  calling  to  Harry,  he  hade  him  wait  on  the  shore  hy 
such  an  hour,  and  he  should  have  the  first  news. 

"  Rest  on  your  oars,  you,  while  I  speak  to  Prince 
Harry. 

"  That  you  may  know  all,  Harry,  sooner  than  I  can 
tell  you,  if  all  be  safe,  or  as  we  wish  it,  see,  I'll  hoist 
my  neckcloth,  white,  to  the  top  of  this  oar ;  if  not,  the 
Hack  flag,  or  none  at  all,  shall  tell  you.  Say  nothing 
till  then— God  bless  you,  boy !" 

-^Hany  was  glad  that  bo  had  these  orden>  for  be 
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knew  that  at  aoon  as  mademoiselle  should  be  upi  and 
hear  of  OTara^s  early  visit,  with  the  iDessage*  he  said 
he  had  left  at  the  house  that  he  brought  great  newg, 
mademoiselle  would  soon  sally  forth  to  learn  what  that 
news  might  be.  In  this  conjecture  Ormond  was  not 
mistaken.  He  soon  heard  her  voice  "  Mon-Dieu  !*ing^* 
at  the  top  of  the  bank :  he  ducked — ^he  dived — ^he  darted 
through  nettles  and  brambles,  and  escaped.  Seen  or 
UBseen  he  escaped,  nor  stopped  his  flight  even  when 
out  of  reach  of  the  danger.  As  to  trusting  himself  to 
meet  Dora^s  eyes,  "  ^twas  what  he  dared  not.'^ 

He  hid,  and  wandered  up  and  down  till  near  dinner- 
time. At  last,  O'Shane'sboat  was  seen  returning--bat 
no  white  flag !  The  boat  rowed  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
reached  the  spot  where  Harry  stood  motionless. 

"  Ay,  my  poor  boy,  I  knew  Fd  find  you  so,"  said 
0'Shane,ashe  got  ashore.  *'  There^s  my  hand,  you  have 
my  heart— ^I  wish  I  had  another  hand  to  give  you-~-but 
it*8  all  over  with  us,  I  fear.  Oh !  my  poor  Dora ! — and 
here  she  is  coming  down  the  bank,  and  the  aunt ! — O 
Dora !  yoo  have  reason  to  hate  me." 

"  To  hate  you,  sir!  Impossible  T'  said  Ormond,  squeez- 
ing his  hand  strongly,  as  he  felt. 

'*  Impossible !— true — for  her  to  hate,  who' is  all  love 
and  loveliness ! — ^impo^sible  too  for  you^  Harry  Ormond, 
who  are  all  goodness  !" 

"  Bon  Dieu,'*  cried  mademoiselle,  who  was  now  with- 
in exclamation  distance.  "  What  a  course  we  have  had 
after  you,  gentlemen !  Ladies  looking  for  gentlemen^ 
— C'est  inoui! — What  is  it  all?  for  I  am  dying  with 
curiosity." 

Without  answering  mademoiselle,  the  father,  and 
Harry^s  eyes,  at  the  same  moment,  were  fixed  on  one 
who  was  some  steps  behind,  and  who  looked  as  if  4yiBg 
with  a  softer  passion.  Harry  made  a  step  forward  to 
offer  his  arm»  but  sto{q[>ed  short ;  the  father  offered  his, 
in  silence. 

'*  Can  nobody  speak  to  me  1 — ^Bien  poli !"  said  made- 
moiselle. 

*'If  you  please,  Miss  O'Faley,  ma^am,"  cried  ahatless 
footman,  who  had  run  alter  the  ladies  the  wrong  way 
from  the  house :  "  if  you  please,  ma*am,  will  she  send 
up  dinner  now  ?" 

,  "Oui,  gu'on  serve! — ^Yes,  she  will.    Let  her  dish^— 
liy  that  time  she  is  disbedt,  we  shall  be  in?«-aiid  have 
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satisfied  our  curiosity,  I  hope,**  added  she,  turning  to 
her  brother-in-law. 

**  Let  us  dine  first,'^  said  Cornelius,  *'  and  when  the 
cloth  is  removed,  and  the  waiting-ears  out  of  hearing, 
time  enouj^h  to  have  our  talk  to  ourselves.^' 

**  Bien  singulier,  ces  Anglors  V*  muttered  mademoi- 

^  selle  to  herself,  as  they  proceeded  to  the^house.  *'  Here 

is  a  young  man,  and  the  most  polite  of  the  silent  coni' 

pany,  who  may  well  he  in  soniie  haste  for  his  dinner; 

for  to  my  knowledge,  he  is  without  his  breakfast.'* 

Harry  had  no  appetite  for  dinner,  but  swallowed  as 
much  as  Mademoiselle  OTaley  desired.  A  remarkably 
silent  meal  it  would  have  been,  but  for  her  happy  volu- 
bility, equal  to  all  occasions.  At  last  came  the  long  ex- 
pected words, "  Take  away."  When  all  was  taken  away, 
and  all  were  gone  but  those  who,  as  O'Shane  said, 
would  too  soon  wish  unheard  what  they  were  dying  to 
hear,  he  drew  bis  daughter's  chair  close  to  him,  placed 
her  so  as  "  to  save  her  blushes,**  and  began  his  story, 
by  relating  all  that  O'Tara  had  told. 

*'It  was  a  sudden  death — shocking!**  mademoiselle 
repeated  several  times ;  but  both  she  and  Dora  re- 
covered from  the  shock,  or  from  the  word  **  shocking!** 
and  felt  the  delight  of  Dora's  being  no  longer  a  sacrifice. 

After  a  general  thanksgiving  having  been  offered  for 
her  escape  from  the  butor,  mademoiselle,  in  transports, 
was  going  on  to  say  that  now  her  niece  was  free  to 
make  a  suitable  match,  and  she  was  just  tnming  to  won- 
der that  Harry  Ormond  was  not  that  moment  at  her 
niece*s  feet ;  and  Dora*s  eyes,  raised  slowly  towards 
him,  and  suddenly  retracted,  abashed  and  perplexed 
Harry  indescribably ;  when  Corny  continued  thus :  "Dora 
is  not  free,  nor  am  I  free  in  honour  yet,  nor  can  I  giv® 
anybody  freedom  of  tongue  or  heart  until  t  know 
further." 

'    Various  exclamations  of  surprise  and  sorrow  inter- 
rupted him. 

"  Am  I  never,  never  to  be  free  I"  cried  Dora:  "  Oh. 
am  not  I  now  at  liberty  V^ 

"Hear  me,  my  child,*'  said  her  father;  "I  feel  it  as 
you  do." 

"  And  what  is  it  next.  Qu'est  ce  que  c'est— this  new 
obstacle  ?    What  can  it  be !"  said  mademoiselle. 

The  father  then  stated  sorrowfully,  that  old  Connal 
Of  Glyna  would  by  no  means  relinquish  the  promis^i 
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but  c^onsidered  it  equally  binding  for  the  twin  born  with 
White  Connal,  considering  both  twins  as  coining  under 
the  promise' to  his  son  that  was  to  be  born.  He  said  he 
would  write  Unmediately  to  his  son,  who  was  now  in 
England. 

*'  And  now  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  person  is  this  new 
pretender,  this  Mr.  Black  Connal,'*  cried  mademoiselle. 

^Of  him  we  know  nothing  as  yet,*'  said  O'Shane; 
^  but  I  hope,  in  Heaven,  that  the  man  that  is  coming  is 
as  different  from  the  man  that's  gone  as  black  from 
white." 

Harry  heard  Dora  breathe  quick  and  quicker,  but  she 
said  nothing. 

^  Then  we  shall  get  his  answer  to  the  father's  letter 
in  eight  days,  I  count,"  said  mademoiseJie  ;  **  and  I  have 
great  hopes  we  shall  never  be  troubled  with  him ;  we 
shall  know  if  he  will  come  or  not,  in  eight  days." 

«^  About  that  time,"  said  O'Sbane :  '*  but,  sister  O'Faley, 
do  not  nurse  my  child  or  yourself  up  with  deceitful 
hopes.  There's  not  a  man  alive — not  a  Connal,  surely-— 
hearing  vi^b&t  happiness  he  is  heir  to,  but  would  come 
flying  over  post-haste.  So  you  may  expect  his  answer  - 
in  eight  days,  Dora,  my  darling ;  and  God  grant  he  may 
be—" 

*'  No  matter- what  he  is,  sir— I'll  die  before  I  will  see 
him,*'  cried  Dora,  rising,  and  bursting  into  tears. 

»*  O  my  child,  you  won't  die ! — ^you  can't — from  me, 
your  father!"  Her  fattier  threw  his  arms  around  her, 
and  would  have  drawn  her  to  him,  but  she  turned  her 
face  from  him ;  Harry  was  on  the  other  side — her  eyes 
met  his,  and  her  face  became  covered  with  blushes. 

**  Open  the  window,  Harry !"  said  O'Shane,  who  saw 
the  conflict ;  **  open  the  window ! — we  all  want  it." 

Harry  opened  the  window,  and.hung  out  of  it  gasping 
for  breath. 

**  She's  gone — ^the  aunt  has  taken  her  off—it's  over 
for  this  fit,"  said  O'Shane.  ^'  O  my  child,  I  must  go 
through  with  it.  My  boy,  I  honour  as  I  love  you^I 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  your  own  affairs,  Harry." 

"  My  affairs — oh !  what  affairs  have  I  ?    Never  thmk ' 
of  me,  dear  sir — ^" 

'^  I  will — but  can't  now — I  am  spent  for  this  day- 
leave  out  the  bottle  of  claret  for  Father  Jos,  and  I'll  get 
to  bed'-- I'll  see  nobody,  tell  Father  Jos— I'm  gone  to  my 
room."  ^ 
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The  next  morning  OTani  came  to  breakfast.  Erery 
person  had  a  different  question  to  ask  him,  excefyt  Dora, 
who  was  silent.  Corny  asked  what  kind  of  man  Black 
Connal  was.  Mademoiselle  inquired  whether  he  was 
most  French  or  English;  Orniond,  whether  he  was 
going  to  be  married. 

To  all  these  questions  0*Tara  pleaded  ignorance: 
except  with  respect  to  the  bports  of  the  AehA^  he  had 
irery  little  curiosity  or  intelligence. 

A  rav  of  hope  again  darted  across  the  mind  of  Corny. 
From  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  thought  it  rery 
probable  that  a  young  officer  in  the  French  brigade 
would  be  well  contented  to  be  heir  to  his  brother's  for- 
tunjB,  without  encumbering  himself  with  an  Irish  wife, 
taken  from  an  obscure  part  of  the  country.  Corny, 
therefore,  eagerly  inquired  from  0*Tara  what  became  of 
White  Conuars  property.  O'Tara  answered,  that  the 
common  cry  of  the  country  was,  that  all  White  Connal's 
profitable  farms  were  leasehold  property,  and  upon  his 
own  life.  Poor  Corny's  hopes  were  thus  frustrated :  he 
had  nothing  left  to  do  for  some  days  but  to  pity  Harry 
Ormond,  to  bear  with  the  curiosity  and  impatience  of 
mademoiselle,  and  with  the  froward  sullenness  of  Dora, 
till  some  intelligence  should  arrive  respecting  the  new 
claimant  to  her  destined  hand. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  FEW  days  afterward,  Sheelah,  bursting  into  Dora^ 
room,  exclaimed,  "  Miss  Dora !  Miss  Dora !  for  the  love 
of  God,  they  are  coming !  They're  coming  down  the 
avenue,  ^wderin^  along !  Black  Connal  himself  flaming 
away,  with  one  in  a  gold  hat,  this  big,  galloping  after, 
and  all  gold  over  he  is  entirely !  Oh !  what  will  become 
of  us,  Master  Harry,  now !  Oh  !  it  took  the  sight  out 
of  my  eyes'.  And  yours  as  red  as  ferrets,  dear!  Oh! 
the  cratur.  But  come  to  the  window  and  look  out- 
nobody  will  mind — stretch  out  the  body,  and  V\\  hold 
ye  fast,  never  fearl—at  the  turn  of  the  big  wood  do 
you  see  them  behind  the  trees,  the  fir  dales,  glittering 
and  flaming  1  Do  you  see  them  at  all!" 
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''Too  plaijily,''  said  Dora,  sighing;  ''but  I  did  not 
expect  he  would  come  in  such  a  grand  style.  I  won- 
der— " 

*«  Oh  4  so  do  I,  greatly — mostly  at  the  carriage.  Never 
saw  the  like  with  the  Connals,  so  grand— but  the  queer 
things" 

*'  Ah  1  my  dear  Dore,  un  cabriolet  !'*  cried  mademoi- 
selle, entering  in  ecstacy.  *'  Here  is  Monsieur  de  Con- 
oid for  you  in  a  French  cabriolet,  and  a  French  servant 
riding  on  to  advertise  you  and  all.  Oh !  what  are  you 
twisting  ^our  neck,  child  ?  I  will  have  no  toss  at  him, 
now — ^he  is  all  the  gentleman,  yon  shall  see :  so  let  me 
set  von  all  to  rights  while  your  father  is  receive.  I 
woiud  not  have  him  see  yoii  such  a  horrible  figure — not 
presentaUe!  you  look — ^ 

*'  I  do  not  care  how  I  look — the  worse  the  better,** 
said  Dora :  ''I  wish  to  look  a  horrible  figure  to  him — to 
Black  Connal." 

*t  Oh !  put  your  Black  Connals  out  of  your  head— that 
is  always  in  your  mouth ;  I  tell  you  he  is  called  M.  de 
Counal.  Now  did  I  not  hear  him  this  minute  announced 
by  his  own  valet!  Monsieur  de  Connal  present  his 
complimens — he  beg  permission  to  Present  himself-— 
and  there  was  1,  luckily,  to  answer  lor  your  father  in 
French." 

''French!  sure  Black  Conual's  Irish  bom!"  said 
Sheelah :   "  that  much  I  know  any  way." 

A  servant  knocked  at  the  door  with  King  Comy's  re- 
quest that  the  ladies  would  come  down  stairs,  to  see, 
as  the  footman  added  to  his  master^s  mesjBage,  to  see 
old  Mr.  Connal  and  the  French  gentleman.  ' 

"There !  French,  I  told  yon,"  said  mademoiselle, "  and 
quite  the  gentleman,  depend  upon  it,  my  dear— come 
your  ways." 

"  No  matter  what  he  is,"  said  Dora,  "  I  shaU  not  go 
down  to  see  him ;  so  you  had  better  go  by  yourself, 
aunt." 

"  Not  one  step !  Oh !  that  would  be  the  height  of  im- 

Solitesse  and  disobedience — ^you  could  not  do  that,  tqy 
ear  Dore ;  consider,  he  is  not  a  man  that  nobody  knows, 
like  your  old  butor  of  a  White  Connal.  Not  signify 
how  bad  you  treat  him— like  the  dog ;  but  here  is  a  man 
of  a  certain  quality,  who  knows  the  best  people  in  Paris, 
who  can  talk,  and  tell  every  where.    Oh !  in  conscience, 
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my  dear  Dmre,  I  shall  not  wSLtx  these  airs  With  %  man 
who  is  somebody,  and-r*'^ 

**  If  he  was  the  king  of  France,"  cried  Dora,  *  it  he 
was  Alexander  the  Great  himself,  I  would  not  be  forced 
to  see  the  man,  or  marry  him  against  my  will !" 

**  Marry !  Who  talk  of  marry !  Not  come  to  that 
yet ;  ten  to  one  he  harno  tiiought  of  yon^  more  than 
politeness  requires." 

'*  Oh !  as  to  that,"  said  Dora,  *'  aunt,  you  certainly  are 
mistaken  there.  What  do  you  think  he  comes  over  to 
Ireland,  what  do  you  think  he  comes  herefor  1" 

"^  Hark !  then,"  said  Sheelah,  '*  don't  I  hear  them  out 
of  the  window !  Faith  \  there  they  are,  walking  and 
talking  and  laughing,  as  if  there  was  nothing  at  all  in  it." 

**Just  Heavens!  What  a  handawne  anifona!"  said 
Miss  O'Faley;  ^and  a  very  pioper4ooking  man,"  said 
she.  *'  Lah !  well,  who*d  nave  thought  Black  Coon^ 
if  it*s  him,  would  ever  have  turned  out  sofine  apreseape 
of  a  man  to  look  at !" 

'^  Very  cavalier,  indeed,  to  go  out  to  walk,  without 
waiting  to  see  us,"  said  Dora. 

'f  Oh !  I  will  engage  it  was  that  dear  father  of  jroon 
hoisted  him  oui.'^ 

"  Hoisted  him  out  %  Well,  aunt,  vou  do  sometimes 
speak  the  oddest  English.  But  I  do  think  it  strange 
that  he  should  be  so  very  much  at  his  ease.  Look  at 
him — ^hear  him — I  wonder  what  he  is  saying— -and  Harry 
Onnond!  Give  me  my  bonnet,  Sheelah— behind  you, 
'  quick.  Aunt,  let  us  go  out  of  the  garden  door,  and  .meet 
them  out  walking,  by  accident*— that  is  the  best  way-^I 
long  to  see  how  somebody  will  look." 

*^  Very  good—- now  you  look  all  life  and  spirit— ^per- 
fectly eharming !  Look  that  manner,  and  Fll  engage  he 
will  fall  in  love  with  you." 

**  He  had  better  not,  I  can  teU  htm,  unless  he  has  a 
particular  pleasure  in  being  refused,"  said  Dora,  wi^  « 
toss  of  her  head  and  neck,  and  at  the  same  time  a  glanee 
at  her  looking-glass,  as  she  pa&ised  quickly  out  of  the 
room. 

Dora  and  her  aunt  walked  out,  and  accidentally  met 
the  gentlemen  in  their  walk.  As  M.  de  Connal  ap* 
preached,  he  gave  them  full  leisure  to  form  their  opin* 
ions  as  to  his  personal  appearance.  He  had  the  air  of 
a  foreign  officer — easy,  fashionable,  and  upon  uncom- 
monly good  terms  with  himself— conscious,  but  with  no 
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Tulgar  conflciousness,  of  possessing  a  fine  figure  and  a 
grood  face  :  his  was  the  air  of  a  French  coxcomb,  who 
in  unconstrained  delight  was  rather  proud  to  display 
than  anxious  to  conceal  his  perfect  self-satisfaction. 
Interrupting  his  conversation  only  when  he  came  within 
a  few  paces  of  the  ladies,  he  advanced  with  an  air  of 
happy  confidence  and  Parisian  gallantry,  begging  that; 
Mr.  0*Shane  would  do  him  the  honour  and  pleasure  to 
present  him.    After  a  bow,  that  said  nothing,  to  Dora, 
he  addressed  his  conversation  entirely  to  her  aunt, 
>ivalking  beside  mademoiseUe,  and  neither  approaching 
nor  attempting  to  speak  to  Dora ;  he  did  not  advert  to 
her  in  the  least,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  know  she  was 
present.     This  quite  disconcerted  the  young  lady's 
whole  plan  of  proceedings — ^no  opportunity  was  afforded 
her  of  showing  disdain.    She  withdrew  her  arm  from 
her  aunt's,  though  mademoiselle  held  it  as  fast  as  she 
coald«— but  Dora  withdrew  it  resolutely,  and  falling  back 
a  step  Of  two,  took  Harry  Ormond's  arm  and  walked 
with  him,  talking  with  as  much  unconcern,  and  as  loudly 
as  she  could,  to  mark  her  indifference.    But  whether 
she  talked  or  was  silent,  walked  on  with  Harry  Ormond 
or  staid  behind,  whispered,  or  laughed  aloud,  it  seemed 
to  make  no  impression,  no  alteration  whatever  in  Mon- 
sieur de  Connal :  he  went  on  conversing  with  made- 
moiselle, and  with  her  father,  alternately  in  French  and 
English.    In  English  he  spoke  with  a  native  Irish  ac- 
cent, which  seemed  to  have  been  preserved  from  child- 
hood ;  but  though  the  brogue  was  strong,  yet  there  was 
BO  vulgar  expressions:  he  spoke  good  English,  but 
generaUy  witn  somewhat  of  French  idiom.    Whether 
this  was  from  habit  or  affectation  it  was  not  easy  to  de- 
cide.   It  seemed  as  if  the  person  who  was  speaking 
thought  in  French,  and  translated  it  into  English  as  he 
went  on.    The  peculiarity  of  manner  and  acoent--for 
there  was  French  Hiixed  with  the  Irish^^fixed  attention ; 
and  besides  Dora  was  really  curious  to  hear  what  he 
was  saying,  for  he  was  very  entertaining.  Mademoiselle 
was  in  raptures  while  he  talked  of  Paris  and  Versailles, 
and  various  people  of  consequence  and  fashion  at  the 
court    The  dauphiness ! — she  was  then  but  just  married 
— 'M.  de  Connal  had  seen  all  the  fites  and  the  fireworks— 
but  the  beautiful  dauphiness !    In  answering  a  question 
of  mademoiselle's  about  the  colour  of  her  hair,  he  for 
tiie  first  time  showed  that  he  had  taken  notice  of  Dora. 
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**  Nearly  the  colour,  I  think,  of  that  young  lady's  hair, 
as  well  as  one  can  judge ;  but  powder  prevents  tke  pos- 
sibility of  judging  accurately." 

Dora  was  vexed  to  see  that  she  was  considered 
merely  as  a  young  lady :  she  exerted  herself  to  take  a 
part  in  the  conversation,  but  Mr.  Connal  never  joined  in 
conversation  with  her — with  the  most  scrupulous  defer- 
ence he  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  his  sentenc^e, 
if  she  began  to  speak.  He  stood  aside,  shrinking  into 
himself  with  the  utmost  care,  if  she  was  to  pass ;  he 
held  the  boughs  of  the  shrubs  out  of  her  way,  but  con- 
tinued his  conversation  with  mademoiselle  all  the  time. 
When  they  came  in  from  their  walk,  the  same  sort  of 
thing  went  on.  "  It  really  is  very  extraordinary,"  thought 
she :  '*  he  seems  as  if  he  was  spell-bound — obliged  by 
his  notions  of  politeness  to  let  me  pass  incogiuta." 

Mademoiselle  was  so  fully  engaged  chattering  away, 
that  she  did  not  perceive  Dora's  mortification.  The  less 
notice  Connal  took  of  her,  the  more  Dora  wished  to  at- 
tract his  attention :  not  that  she  desired  to  please  him — 
no,  she  only  longed  to  have  the  pleasure  of  refusing  him. 
<For  this  purpose  the  offer  must  be  made— and  it  was 
not  at  all  clear  that  any  offer  would  be  made. 

When  the  ladies  went  to  dress  before  dinner,  made- 
moiselle, while  she  was  presiding  at  Dora's  toilette, 
expressed  how  much  she  was  delighted  with  M.  de  Con- 
nal, and  asked  what  her  niece  tlK)ught  of  him  ?  Dora 
replied,  that  indeed  she  did  not  trouble  herself  to  think 
of  him  aV  all — ^that  she  thought  him  a  monstrous  cox- 
comb—and that  she  wondered  what  could  bring  so  pro- 
digiously fine  a  gentleman  to  the  Black  Islands. 

"  Ask  your  own  sense  what  brought  him  here !  or 
ask  your  own  looking-glass  what  shall  keep  him  here !" 
said  Miss  O'Faley.  "  I  can  tell  you  he  thinks  you  very 
handsome  already ;  and  when  he  sees  you  dress !" 

*'  Really !  he  does  me  honour ;  he  did  not  seem  as  if 
ne  had  even  seen  me,  more  than  any  of  the  trees  in  the 
wood,  or  the  chairs  in  the  room." 

"Chairs! — Oh,  now  you  fish  for  complimens!  But  I 
shall  not  tell  you  how  like  he  thinks  you,  if  you  were 
mise  ii  la  Fran9oi8e,  to  la  belle  Comtesse  de  Barnac." 

'*  But  is  not  it  very  extraordinary,  he  absolutely  never 
spoke  to  me,"  said  Dora :  "  a  very  strange  manner  of 
paying  his  court !" 

Mademoiselle  assured  Dora  " that  this  wasowing to 
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M.  de  Coimal's  French  habits.  The  young  ladies  in 
Paris  passings  for  nothing,  scarcely  ever  appearing  in 
society  till  they  are  marnedy  the  gentlemen  have  no 
intercourse  with  them,  and  it  would  be  considered  as  a 
breach  of  respect  due  to  a  young  lady  or  her  mother  to 
address  much  conversation  to  her.  And  you  know,  my 
dear  Dora,  their  marriages  are  all  make  up  by  the  father, 
the  mother,  the  friends — ^the  young  people  themselves 
never  speak,  never  know  nothing  at  all  about  each  one 
another,  till  the  contract  is  sign:  in  fact,  the  young  lady 
is  the  little  round  what  you  call  cipher,  but  has  no  value 
in  8oci6t6  at  all,  till  the  figure  of  de  husband  come  to 
g^ve  it  the  value." 

"  I  have  no  notion  of  being  a  cipher,"  said  Dora :  "  I  am 
not  a  French  young  lady,  Monsieur  de  Connal." 

**  Ah,  but  my  dear  Dore,  consider  what  is  de  French 
wife !  Ah,  then  come  her  flpreat  glory ;  then  she  reign 
over  all  hearts,  and  is  in  full  liberty  to  dress,  to  go,  to 
come,  to  do  what  she  like,  with  her  own  carriage,  her 
own  box  at  de  opera,  and — ^You  listen  well,  and  I  shall 
draw  all  that  out  for  you,  from  M.  de  Connal." 

Dora  languidly,  sullenly  begged  her  aunt  would  not 
give  herseff  the  trouble — she  had  no  curiosity.  But 
nevertheless  she  asked  several  questions  about  la  Com- 
tesse  de  Bamac ;  and  all  the  time  saying  she  did  not  in 
the  least  care  what  he  thought  or  said  of  her,  she  drev/ 
from  her  aunt  every  syllable  that  M.  de  Connal  had 
^ittered,  and  was  secretly  mortified  and  surprised  to  find 
he  had  said  so  little.  She  could  not  dress  herself  to,  her 
mind  to-day,  and  protesting  she  did  not  care  how  she 
looked,  she  resigned  herself  into  her  aunt's  hands. 
Whatever  he  might  think,  she  should  take  care  to  show 
him  at  dinner  that  young  ladies  in  this  country  were  not 
ciphers. 

At  dinner,  however,  as  before,  all  Dora's  preconcerted 
airs  of  disdain,  and  determination  to  show  that  she  ^as 
somebody,  gave  way,  she  did  not  know  how,  before  M. 
de  Connal's  easy  assurance  and  polite  indifference.  His 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  his  talents  for  conversation, 
with  the  variety  of  subjects  he  had  flowing  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  gave  him  advantages  with  which 
there  was  no  possibility  of  contending. 

He  talked,  and  carved — all  life,  and  gayety,  and 
fashion :  he  spoke  of  battles,  of  princes,  plays,  operas, 
wine,  women»  cardinals,  religion,  politics,  poetry,  and 
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turkeys  staffed  with trufflea--and  Paris  forever!— Dash 
on !  at  erery  thing! — ^hit  or  misa— sore  of  the  applaose 
of  mademoiselle — ^and,  as  he  thought,  secure  of  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  company  of  natives,  fiom 
U  beau  pire,  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  to  the  boy  who 
waited,  or  who  did  not  wait,  opposite  to  him,  but  who 
stood  entranced  with  wonder  at  all  that  M.  de  Gonaal 
said,  and  all  that  he  did— even  to  the  fashion  in  which 
he  stowed  trusses  of  salad  into  his  mouth  with  a  fork, 
and  talked — ^through  it  all. 

And  ]>ora,  what  did  she  think! — she  thought  she  was 
very  much  mortified  that  there  was  room  for  her  to  say 
so  fittle.  The  auestion  now  was  not  what  she  thought 
of  M.  de  Connal,  but  what  he  thought  of  her.  After 
beginning  with  various  little  mock  defences,  avertings 
of  the  head,  and  twists  of  the  neck,  of  the  shoulders  and 
hips,  compound  motions  resolvable  into  mauvaise  h&nte 
and  pride,  as  dinner  proceeded,  and  Monsieur  de  Connal's 
success  was  undoubted,  she  silently  gave  up  her  reso- 
lution *'not  to  admire." 

Before  the  first  course  was  over,  Connal  perceived 
that  he  had  her  eve:  "Before  the  second  is  over," 
thought  he,  <*I  shall  have  her  ear;  and  by  the  time 
we  come  to  the  dessert,  I  shall  be  in  a  fair  way  for  the 
heart" 

Though  he  seemed  to  have  talked  without  any  design, 
except  to  amuse  himself  and  the  company  in  general, 
yet  in  all  he  had  said  there  had  been  a  prospective  view 
to  his  object.  He  chose  his  means  well,  and  in  made- 
moiselle he  found  at  once  a  happy  dupe  and  a  confede- 
rate. Without  previous  concert,  they  raised  visions  of 
Parisian  glorv  which  were  to  prepare  the  young  lady's 
imagination  for  a  French  lover  or  a  French  husband. 
M.  de  Connal  was  well  aware  that  no  matter  who 
touched  her  heart,  if  he  could  pique  her  vanity. 

After  dinner,  when  the  ladies  retired,  old  Mr.  Connal 
began  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  intended  union 
between  the  families — Ormond  left  the  room,  and  Corny 
suppressed  a  deep  sigh.  M.  de  Connal  took  an  eariy 
opportunity  of  declaring  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
report  of  his  going  to  be  married  in  England :  he  con- 
fessed that  such  a  thing  had  been  in  question — ^he  must 
speak  with  delicacv— but  the  family  and  connexions  did 
not  suit  him ;  he  had  a  strong  prejudice,  he  owned,  in 
favour  of  ancient  family^Irish  family;  he  had  always 
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wished  to  marry  an  Irish  woman — ^for- that  reason  he 
had  avoided  opportunities  that  might  have  occurred  of 
connecting  himself,  perhaps  advantageously,  in  France ; 
he  was  re^y  ambitions  of  the  honour  of  an  alliance  with 
the  O'Shanes.-  Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for  him 
than  the  frienc^hip  which  had  subsisted  between  his 
father  and  Mr.  O'Shane— *And  the  promise  ? — ^Relinquish 
it ! — Oh,  that,  he  assured  Mr.  O'Shane,  was  qnite  impos- 
sible, provided  the  young  lady  herself  shonld  not  make 
a  decided  objection — ^he  should  abide  by  her  decision- 
he  could  not  possibly  think  of  pressing  his  suit,  if  there 
should  appear  any  repugnance :  in  that  case,  he  should 
be  infinitely  mortified — he  should  be  absolutely  in  des- 
pair ;  but  he  should  know  how  to  submit — cost  him  what 
It  would :  he  should  think,  as  a  man  of  honour,  it  was 
his  part  to  sacrifice  his  wishes  to  what  the  young  lady 
might  conceive  to  be  for  her  happiness. 

He  aikled  a  profusion  of  compliments  on  the  young 
lady's  charms,  with  a  declaration  of  the  effect  they  had 
already  produced  on  his  heart. 

This  was  all  said  with  a  sort  of  nonchalance,  which 
Corny  did  not  at  all  like.  But  Mademoiselle,  who  was 
summoned  to  Comy's  private  council,  gave  it  as  her 
opinion,  that  M.  de  Connal  was  already  quite  in  love— > 
quite  as  much  as  a  French  husband  ever  was.  She  was 
glad  that  her  brotiber-in-law  was  bound  by  his  promise 
to  a  gentleman  who  would  really  be  a  proper  husband 
for  her  niece.  Mademoiselle,  in  short,  saw  every  thine 
cmUeur  de  rose;  and  she  urged, that, since  M.  de  Connal 
had  come  to  Ireland  for  the  express  purpose  of  forward- 
ing his  present  suit,  he  ought  to  be  invited  to  st9y  at 
Corny  Castle,  that  he  might  endeavour  to  make  himself 
acceptable  to  Dora. 

To  this  Corny  acceded.  He  left  mademoiselle  to 
make  the  invitation ;  for,  he  said,  she  understood  French 
I>oliteness,  and  aU  that,  better  than  he  did.  The  invita- 
tion was  made  and  accepted,  with  all  due  expressions 
of  infinite  delight. 

•*  Well,  my  dear  Harry  Orinond,'*  said  Corny,  the  first 
moment  he  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Harry 
in  private,  "  what  do  you  think  of  this  man  ?" 

"  What  Miss  O'Shane  thinks  of  him  is  the  question,** 
said  Harry,  with  some  embarrassment. 

*'  That's  true — ^it  was  too  hard  to  ask  you.  But  Til 
tell  you  what  I  think :  between  ourselves,  Black  Connal 

Vol..  xvin.— F 
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it  better  than  White,  inaamiich  as  a  pnppy  is  better  tban 
a,  brute.  We  shall  see  what  Dora  will  say  or  think  soon 
-^he  aunt  is  oyer  head  and  ears  already :  women  are 
mighty  apt  to  be  taken  one  way  or  other  with  a  bit  of  a 
coxcomb.  Vanity — ^vanity !  but  still  I  know — I  suspect, 
Dora  has  a  heart :  from  me,  I  hope,  she  has  a  right  to  a 
heart.  But  I  will  say  no  more  till  I  see  which  way  the 
heart  turns  and  settles,  after  all  the  little  tremblings  and 
variations :  when  it  points  steady,  I  shall  know  how  to 
steer  my  course.'  I  have  a  scheme  in  my  head,  but  I 
won't  mention  it  to  you,  Harry,  because  it  might  end  in 
disappointment ;  so  go  off  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  if  you 
can ;  you  have  had  a  hard  day  to  go  through,  my  poor 
honourable  Harry." 

And  poor  honourable  Harry  had  many  hard  days  to  go 
through.    He  had  now  to  see  how  Dora's  mind  was 
gradually  worked  upon,  not  by  a  new  passion,  for  Mr. 
Connal  never  inspired  nor  endeavoured  to  inspire  pas- 
sion, but  by  her  own  and  her  aunt's  vanity.    Made- 
moiselle with  constant  importunity  assailed  her:  and 
though  Dora  saw  that  her  aunt's  only  wish  was  to  settle 
in  Paris,  and  to  live  in  a  fine  hotel ;  and  though  Dora 
was  persuaded  that  for  this  her  aunt  would  without 
scruple  sacrifice  her  happiness  and  that  of  Harry 
Ormond;  yet  she  was  so  dazzled  by  the  splendid  repre- 
sentation of  a  Parisian  life  as  not  to  see  very  distinctly 
what  object  she  had  herself  in  view.    Cpunal's  flattery, 
too,  though  it  had  scarcely  any  pretence  to  the  toqe  of 
truth  or  passion,  yet  contrasting  with   his  previous 
indifference,  gratified  her.    She  was  sensible  that  he 
was  not  attached  to  her  as  Harry  OrmoiMl  was,  but  she 
flattered  herself  that  she  should  quite  turn  his  head  in 
time.    She  tried  all  her  power  of  charming  for  tiiis  pur- 
pose, at  first  chiefly  with  the  intention  of  exciting  Har- 
ry's jealousy,  and  forcing  him  to  break  his  honourable 
resolution.    Harry  continued  her  first  object  for  some 
little  time,  but  soon  the  idea  of  piquing  him  was  merely 
an  excuse  for  coquetry.    She  imagined  that  she  could 
recede  or  advance  Mrith  her  new  admirer,  just  as  she 
thought  proper ;  but  she  was  mistaken :  she  had  now  to 
deal  with  a  man  practised  in  the  g^me;  he  might  let  her 
appear  to  win,  but  not  for  nothing  would  he  let  her  win 
a  single  move;  yet  he  seemed  to  play  so  carelessly, 
as  not  in  the  least  to  alarm,  or  put  her  on  her  guard. 
The  by-standers  began  to  guess  how  the  game  would 
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terminate ;  it  wasragame  in  which  the  whole  hi^iness 
of  Dora^B  life  was  at  stake,  to  say  nothing:  of  his  own, 
and  Ormond  could  not  look  on  without  anxiety — and, 
notwithstanding  his  outwardly  calm  appeacance,  without 
strong  conflicting  emotions. 

**  If,**  said  he  to  himself,  <*  I  were  convinced  that  this 
man  would  make  her  happy,  I  think  I  could  be  happy 
myself.'*  But  the  more  he  saw  of  Connal,  the  less  he 
thought  him  likely  to  make  Dora  happy ;  unless,  indeed^ 
her  vanity  could  quite  extinguish  her  sensibility :  then. 
Monsieur  de  Connal  would  be  just  the  husband  to  suit 
her. 

Connal  was  exactly  what  he  appeared  to  be — a  gay 
young  officer,  who  had  made  his  own  way  up  in  the 
worlf — ^a  petit  mattre,  who  had  really  lived  in  good  com- 
pany at  Paris,  and  had  made  himself  agreeable  to  women 
of  rank  and  fortune.    He  might,  perhaps,  as  he  said,  wiUi 
his  figure,  and  fashion,  and  connexions,  have  made  his 
fortune  in  Paris  by  marriage,  had  he  had  time  to  look 
abont  him — but  a  sudden  run  of  ill  fortune  at  play  had 
obliged  him  to  quit  Paris  for  a  season.    It  was  necessary 
to  make  his  fortune  by  marriage  in  England  or  Irelana, 
and  as  expeditiously  as  possible.    In  this  situation,  Dora, 
ivith  her  own  and  her  aunt's  property,  was,  as  he  con- 
sidered it,  an  offer  not  to  be  rashly  slighted ;  nor  yet 
was  he  very  eager  about  the  matter — if  he  failed  here, 
he  should  succeed  elsewhere.    This  real  indifference 
gave  him  advantages  with  Dora  which  a  man  of  feeling 
would  perhaps  never  have  obtained,  or  never  have  kept. 
Her  fa^er,  though  he  believed  in  the  mutable  nature  of 
woman,  yet  could  scarcely  think  that  his  daughter  Dora 
was  of  this  nature.    He  could  scarcely  conceive  that 
her  passion  for  Harry  Ormond — ^that  passion  which  had 
but  a  short  time  before  certainly  affected  her  spirits,  and 
put  him  in  fear  for  her  health — could  have  been  con- 
quered by  a  coxcomb,  who  cared  very  little  whether  he 
conquered  or  not. 

How  was  this  possible?    Good  Corny  invented  many    . 
solutions  of  the  problem :  he  fancied  one  hour  that  his 
daughter  was  sacrificing  herself  from  duty  to  him,  or 
complaisance  to  her  aunt ;  the  next  hour,  he  settled,  and  I 

with  more  probability,  that  she  was  piqued  by  Harry  ' 

Ormond's  not  showing  more  passion.    King  Corny  was 
resolved  to  know  distinctly  how  the  matter  really  was: 
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ke  therefbrre'summoned  his  daughter  and  aunt  into  his 
presence,  and  the  person  he  sent  to  summon  them  was 
Harry  Ormond. 

**  Come  back  with  them  yourself,  Harry — ^I  shall  want 
you  also.*^ 

Harry  returned  with  both  the  ladies.  By  the  ooiiii- 
tenance  of  Cornelius  O'Shane,  they  all  thiee  augured 
that  he  had  something  of  importance  to  say,  and  tfiey 
stood  in  anxious  expectation.  He  went  to  the  point 
immediately. 

^'  Dora,  I  know  it  is  he  custom  on  some  occasions  for 
ladies  never  to  tell  the  truth — ^therefore  I  shall  not  ask 
any  question  that  I  think  will  put  your  truth  to  the  test. 
I  snail  teU  you  my  mind,  and  leave  you  to  judge  for 
yourself.  Take  as  long  or  as  short  a  time  to  know  your 
own  mind  as  you  pleased-only  know  it  clearly,  and  send 
me  your  answer  by  your  aunt.  All  I  beg  is,  that  when 
the  answer  shall  be  delivered  to  me,  this  young  man 
may  be  by.  Don't  interrupt  me,  Dora — ^I  have  a  high 
opinion  of  him,"  said  he,  keeping  his  eye  upon  Dora's 
face.  *^  I  have  a  great  esteem,  affection,  love  for  him :" 
he  pronounted  the  words  deliberately,  that  he  might  see 
the  effect  on  Dora;  but  her  countenance  was  as  un- 
decided as  her  mind — no  judgment  could  be  formed  from 
its  changes. 

*'  I  wish  Harry  Ormond,"  continued  he,  "  to  know  all 
my  conduct :  he  knows  that,  long  ago,  I  made  a  foolish 
promise  to  give  my  daughter  to  a  man  I  knew  nothing 
about." 

Mademoiselle  was  going  to  interrupt,  but  Cornelius 
O'Shane  silenced  her. 

''  Mademoiselle — sister  OTaley,  I  will  do  the  best  I 
scan  to  repair  that  folly — and  to  leave^  you  at  liberty, 
Dora,  to  follow  the  choice  of  your  heart.*" 

He  paused,  and  again  studied  her  countenance,  which 
was  agitated. 

"  Her  choice  is  your  choice — her  father's  choice  is 
always  the  choice  of  the  good  daughter,"  said  made- 
moiselle. 

'*  I  believe  she  is  a  good  daughter,  and  that  is  the  par- 
ticular reason  I  am  determined  to  be  as^good  a  father 
as  I  can  to  her." 

Dora  wept  in  silence — ^and  mademoiselle,  a  good  deal 
alarmed,  wanted  to  remove  Harry  Ormond  out  of  the 
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young  lady's  sight :  she  requested  him  to  go  to  her 

apartment  for  a  smelling-bottle  for  her  niece.         , 

*^No,  no,'*  said  King  Corny,  "go  yourself,  sister 
O'Faley,  if  you  like  it,  but  Fll  not  let  Harry  Orraond 
stir — ^he  is  my  witness  present.  Dora  is  not  fainting— 
if  you  would  only  let  her  alone,  she  would  do  well. 
Dora,  listen  to  me :  if  you  donH  really  prefer  this  Blaqk 
Connal  for  a  husband  to  all  other  men,  as  you  are  to 
8we^  at  the  altar  you  do,  if  you  marry  him — ^" 

Dora  was  stron^y  affected  by  the  solemn  manner  of, 
her  father's  appesd  to  her. 

"  If,''  continued  her  father,  ''you  are  not  quite  clear, 
my  dear  child,  that  you  prefer  him  to  other  men,  do  not 
marry  him.  I  have  a  notion  I  can  bring  you  off  without 
breaking  my  word :  listen.  I  would  willingly  give  half 
my  fortune  to  secure  your  happiness,  my  darling.  If  I 
do  not  mistake  him,  Mr.  Connal  would,  for  a  less  sum, 
give  me  back  my  promise,  and  give  you  up  altogether, 
my  dear  Dora." 

Dora's  tears  stopped,  mademoiselle's  exclamations 
poured  forth,  and  they  both  declared  they  were  certain 
that  Mr.  Connal  would  not,  for  any  thing  upon  earth  that 
could  be  offered  to  him,  give  up  the  match. 

Corny  said  he  was  willing  to  make  the  trial,  if  they 
pleased.  Mademoiselle  seemed  to  hesitate ;  but  Dora 
eagerly  accepted  the  proposal,  thanked  her  father  for  his 
kindness,  and  declared  that  she  should  be  happy  to  have, 
and  to  abide  by,  this  test  of  Mr.  Connal's  love.  If  he 
were  so  base  as  to  prefer  half  her  fortune  to  herself,  she 
ftluMild,  she  said,  think  herself  happy  in  having  escaped 
from  such  a  traitor. 

Dora's  pride  was  wakened,  and  she  now  spoke  in  a 
high  tone :  she  always,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  weak- 
nesses, had  an  ambition  to  show  spirit. 

**  I  will  put  the  test  to  him  myself,  within  this  hour," 
Auid  Corny ; ''  and  before  you  go  to  bed  this  night,  when 
the  clock  strikes  twelve,  all  three  of  you  be  on  this  spot, 
and  I  will  give  you  his  answer.  But  stay,  Harry  Or- 
mond,  we  have  not  had  your  opinion — ^would  you  advise 
me  to  raadce  this  trial  V 

«  Certainly,  sir." 

"  But  if  I  should  lose  half  of  Dora's  fortune  V 

''  You  would  think  it  well  bestowed,  I  am  sure,  sir,  in 
■ecuring  her  from  an  unhappy  marriage." 

"  But  then  she  might  not,  perhaps,  so  easily  find  ano* 
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ther  lover  with  half  a  fortune— that  might  make  a  diA' 
ference,  hey,  Harry  1" 

**  Impossible,  I  should  think,  sir,  that  it  could  make 
the  least  difference  in  the  affection  of-any  one  who  really 
*— who  was  really  worthy  of  Miss  O^Shane." 

The  agitation  into  which  Harry  Ormond  was  thrown 
flattered  and  touched  Dora  for  the  moment ;  her  aunt 
.  hurried  her  out  of  the  room. 

i  Cornelius  O^Shane  rang,  and  inquired  where  Mr.  Con- 
nal  was?  In  his  own  apartment,  writing  letters,  his 
servant  believed.  O^Shane  sent  to  beg  to  see  him  as 
soon  as  he  was  at  leisure. 

At  twelve  o'clock  Dora,  mademoiselle,  and  Ormond, 
were  all  in  the  study,  punctually  as  the  clock  was 
striking. 

'*  Well,  what  is  M.  de  Connal's  answer  1"  cried  made- 
moiselle. "  If  he  hesitate,  my  dear  Dore,  give  him  up 
dat  minute.*' 

'^  Undoubtedly,"  said  Dora:  "  I  have  too  much  spirit 
to  do  otherwise.    What's  his  answer,  father  ?" 

**His  answer,  my  dear  child,  has  proved  that  you 
knew  him  better  than  I  did — ^he  scorns  the  offer  of  half 
your  fortune — for  your  whole  fortune  he  would  not  give 
you  up." 

"  I  thought  so,"  cried  Dora,  triumphantly. 

"  I  thought  so,"  echoed  mademoiselle. 

"  I  did  him  injustice,"  cried  Ormond.  '*  I  am  glad 
that  M.  de  Connal  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  you, 
Dora,  since  you  really  approve  him — you  have  not  a 
friend  in  the  world,  next  to  your  father,  who  wishes 
vour  happiness  more  sincerely  than  I  do." 

He  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

"  There's  a  heart  for  you !"  said  Corny. 

"  Not  for  me,"  said  mademoiselle ;  "  he  has  no  pas- 
sion in  him." 

'*  I  give  you  joy,  Dora,"  said  her  father.  "  I  ovm  I 
;  misjudged  the  man — on  account  of  his  being  a  bit  of  a 
coxcomb.  But  if  you  can  put  up  with  that,  so  will  I— 
when  I  have  done  a  man  injustice,  I  will  make  it  up  to 
him  every  way  I  can.  Now  let  him,  he  has  my  con- 
sent, be  as  great  a  coxcomb  as  ever  wore  red  heeis.  I'll 
put  up  with  it  all,  since  he  really  loves  my  child.  I  did 
not  think  he  would  have  stood  the  test." 

Nor  would  he,  had  not  he  been  properly  prepared  by 
mademoiselle— she  had,  before  M.  de  Connal  went  to 
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Corny,  sent  him  a  little  billet,  which  told  him  the  test 
that  would  be  proposed,  and  thus  prevented  all  possibil- 
ity of  her  dear  niece's  being  disappointed  in  herl  over 
or  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Vain  of  showing  that  he  was  not  in  the  slightest  de  • 

e  jealous,  Ck>nnal  talked  to  Ormond  in  the  freest 

manner  imaginable,  touching  with  indifference  even 

on  the  very  subject  which  Ormond,  from  feelings  of 

delicacy  and  honour,  had  anxiously  avoided.    Connal 

seemed  to  be  perfectly  aware  how  matters  had  stood 

before  his  arrival  between  Dora  and  our  young  hero. 

"  It  was  ail  very  well,"  he  said,  "  quite  natural — ^in  the 

common  course  of  things — impossible  it  should  have 

been  otherwise.    A  young  woman,  who  saw  no  one 

else,  must  inevitably  fall  in  love  with  the  first  agreeable 

young  man  who  made  love  to  her,  or  who  did  not  make 

love  to  her — it  was  quite  equal  to  him  which.    He  had 

heard  wonders  from  his  father-in-law  elect  on  that  last 

topic,  and  be  was  willing  -to  oblige  him;  or  any  other 

gentleman  or  lady,  by  believing  miracles.** 

Ormond,  extremely  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  deli« 
cacy  and  feeling  with  which  this  polished  coxcomb 
spoke,  had,  however,  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
avoid,  either  by  word  orkxA,  making  any  particular 
application  of  what  was  said. 

''*'  You  have  really  a  prodigious  presence  of  mind,  and 

discretion,  and  tact,  for  a  young  man  who  has,  1  presume,' 

had  so  little  practice  in  these  affairs,"  said  Connal ;  **  but 

don't  constrain  yourself  longer.    I  speak  frankly  to  take 

off  all  embarrassment  on  your  part — ^you  see  there  exists 

none  on  mine — ^never,  for  a  moment :  no,  how  can  it 

possibly  signify,"  continued  he,  '*  to  any  man  of  com* 

mon  sense,  who,  or  what  a  woman  liked  before  she  saw 

him  ?    You  don't  think  a  man  who  has  seen  any  thing 

of  the  world  would  trouble  himself  to  inquire  whether 

he  was  or  was  not,  the  first  love  of  the  woman  he  is 

going  to  marry.    To  marry^^-observe  the  emphasis-*- 

distinguish-— distinguish,  and  seriously  let  us  calculate**' 
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OrmoDd  gtve  no  interruption  to  his  calculations,  and 
the  netit-mattre,  in  a  tone  of  philosophic  fatuity,  asked, 
*  Of  the  numbers  of  your  English  or  Irish  wives — all 
excellent — ^how  many,  I  pray  you,  do  you  calculate  are 
now  married  to  the  man  they  first  feU  in  lave  witk^  as 
they  call  iti  My  good  sir,  not  tv&  per  cent.,  depend 
on  it.  The  thing  is  morally  impossible,  unless  girls  are 
married  out  of  a  convent,  as  with  us  in  France,  and  very 
difficult  even  then ;  and  after  all,  what  are  the  French 
husbands  the  better  for  it  1  I  understand  English  hus- 
bands think  themselves  best  off.  I  don't  jHretend  to 
judge ;  but  they  seem  to  prefer  what  they  call  domestic 
happiness  to  the  French  esprit  de  socHU,  Still,  this  may 
be  prejudice  of  education—of  country :  each  nation  has 
its  taste.  Every  thing  is  for  the  best  in  this  world,  for 
people  who  know  how  to  make  the  best  of  it.  You 
would  not  think,  to  look  at  me,  I  was  so  philosophic : 
but  even  in  the  midst  of  my  military  career  I  have 
thought — thought  profoundly.  Everybody  in  France 
thinks  now,*'  said  M.  de  Oonnal,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff 
with  a  very  pensive  air. 

"  Everybody  in  France  thinks  now !"  repeated  Ormond. 

'*  Every  man  of  a  certain  rank,  that  is  to  say." 

"  That  is  to  say,  of  your  rank,"  said  Ormond. 

"  Nay,  I  don't  give  myself  as  an  example ;  but — you 
may  judge — I  own  I  am  surprised  io  find  myself  plulo- 
sophizing  here  in  the  Black  Islands — ^but  one  philoso- 
phizes everywhere." 

**  And  you  would  have  more  time  for  it  here,  I  should 
suppose,  than  in  Paris  V* 

"  Time,  my  dear  sir— no  such  thing !  Time  is  merely 
in  idea ;  but  Tais-toi  Jean  Jacques !  Tais-toi  Condiiiac  ! 
To  resume  the  chain  of  our  reasoning— love  and  mar- 
riage— ^I  say  it  all  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  in 
France  and  in  these  countries — rafter  all.  Thejre  is  more 
gallantry,  perhaps,  before  marriage  in  England,  more 
after  marriage  in  France — ^which  has  the  better  bar- 
gain? I  don't  pretend  to  decide.  Philosophic  doubt 
for  me,'  especially  in  cases  where  'tis  not  worth  while 
to  determine ;  but  I  see  I  astomsh  you,  Mr.  Ormond.'* 

*'  You  do,  indeed,"  said  Ormond,  ingenuously. 

"  I  give  you  joy,  I  envy  you,"  said  M.  de  Connal, 
sighing.  "  After  a  certain  age,  if  one  lives  in  the  wotld, 
one  can't  be  astonished — ^that's  a  lost  pleasure." 

^  To  me,  who  have  lived  out  of  the  world,  it  is  a  plea* 
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mtro)  w  rather  a  toBsatioft— I  am  not  sore  whether  I 
should  call  it  a  pleasure — ^that  is  not  likely  to  be  sooa 
exhausted*''  aaici  Ormond. 

**  A  sensation !  and  you  are  not  sure  whether  jrov 
should  call  it  a  pleasure.    Do  you  know  you've  a  genios 
for  metaphysics  V* 
'^  I !"  exclaimed  Ormond* 

**  Ah !  now  I  have  astonished  you  again.  Good!  whe- 
ther pleasurable  or  not,  trust  me,  nothing  is  so  improv- 
ing to  a  young  man  as  to  be  well  astonished.  Aston- 
ishment 1  conceive  to  be  a  sort  of  mental  electric  shock 
--electTic  ftre ;  it  opens  at  once  and  enUghtens  the  un- 
derstanding :  and  really  you  have  an  understanding  so 
well  worth  enlightening — I  do  assure  you,  that  your 
natural  aeuteness  will,  whenever  and  wherover  you 
appear,  make  you  «ii  hamme  m&rquant,'*^ 

'*  Oh !  spare  me,  Mr.  Gonnal,'^  said  Ormond.  '*  I  am 
not  used  to  French  compliment.'' 

*'No,  upon  my  honour,  without  compliment,  in  all 
English  bonhommie^^  (lajring  his  hand  upon  his  heart)— 
*'  upon  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  your  remarks  have 
somettnies  perfectly  astonished  me." 

**  Really  r'  said  Ormond ;  '*  but  I  thought  you  had^ived 
so  much  m  the  world,  you  could  not  be  astonished." 

*'  I  thought  so,  I  own,"  said  Connal ;  "  but  it  was  re- 
served for  M.  Ormond  to  convince  me  of  my  mistake, 
to  revive  an  old  j^easure — more  difficult  still  than  to 
invent  a  new  one !  In  recompense,  I  hope  I  give  you 
some  new  ideas— just  throw  out  opinions  for  you.  Ac- 
cept—reject*— reject  now — ^accept  an  hour  a  year  hence, 
perhaps — just  as  it  strikes — ^merely  materials  for  think- 
ing [  gire  you." 

**  Thai^  you,"  said  Ormond ;  **  and  be  assured  they  are 
not  lost  upon  me.  You  have  given  me  a  great  deal  to 
think  of  seriously." 

**  Seriousfy  /—no ;  that^s  your  fault,  your  national  fault* 
Permit  me :  what  you  want  chiefly  in  conversation — in 
eveiy  thing,  is  a  certain  degree  of— of— you  have  no 
finglish  word'-^trAMeM." 
^  lAgh'eii^  perhaps  you  mean,"  said  Ormond. 
*^  Precisely.  I  forgot  you  understood  French  so  welL 
Xi^^et^— untranslatable ! — You  seize  my  idea." 

He  left  Ormond,  as  he  fancied,  in  admiration  of  the 
man  who«  in  his  own  opinion,  possessed  the  whole  ths- 
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onr  and  practice  of  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  the  adeae* 
orhappiness. 

M.  de  Connal's  conversation  and  example  might  have 
produced  a  great  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  youth  of  Or- 
mondes strong  passions,  lively  imagination,  and  total 
ignorance  of  the  world,  if  he  had  met  this  brilliant  offi- 
cer in  different  society.  Had  he  seen  Connal  only  as  a 
man  shining  in  company,  or  considered  him  merely  as 
a  companion,  he  must  have  been  dazzled  by  his  fashion, 
charmed  by  his  gayety,  and  imposed  upon  by  his  decisive 
tone. 

Had  such  a  vision  lighted  on  the  Black  Islands,  and 
appeared  to  our  hero  suddenly  in  any  other  cireum- 
Btances  but  those  in  which  it  did  appear,  it  might  have 
struck  and  overawed  him  ;  and  without  inquiring  *'  whe- 
ther from  heaven  or  hell,"  he  might  have  followed 
wherever  it  led  or  pointed  the  way.  But  in  the  form 
of  a  triumphant  rival — without  delicacy,  without  feeling, 
neither  deserving  nor  loving  the  woman  he  had  won — 
not  likely  to  make  Dora  happy — almost  certain  to  make 
her  father  miserable — ^there  was  no  danger  that  Black 
Connal  could  ever  obtain  any  ascendency  over  Ormond ; 
on  the  contrary,  Connal  was  useful  in  forming  our  hero's 
character.  The  electric  shock  of  astonishment  did 
operate  in  a  salutary  manner  in  opening  Harry^s  under- 
standinff :  the  materials  for  thinking  were  not  thrown 
away :  he  did  think— even  in  the  Black  Islands ;  and  in 
Judging  of  ConnaPs  character  he  made  continual  pro- 
gress in  forming  his  own :  he  had  motive  for  exercising 
his  judgment — he  was  anxious  to  study  the  man*s  char- 
acter on  Dora's  account. 

Seeing  his  unpolished  friend,  old  Corny,  and  this 
finished  young  man  of  the  world,  in  daily  contrast,  Or- 
mond had  occasion  to  compare  the  real  and  the  facti- 
tious both  in  matter  and  manner :  he  distinguished,  and 
felt  often  acutely,  the  difference  between  thatpohteness 
of  the  heart,  which  respects  and  sympathizes  with  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  that  conventional  politeness, 
which  is  shown  merely  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  him  by 
whom  it  is  displayed.  In  the  same  way  he  soon  dis- 
criminated in  conversation  between  Corny's  power  of 
original  thinking,  and  M.  de  ConnaPs  knack  of  throw- 
ing old  thoughts  into  new  words ;  between  the  power 
of  answering  an  argument,  and  the  art  of  evadinp^  it  by 
a  repartee.    But  it  was  chiefly  in  comparing  dmerent 
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Ideas  of  happiness  and  modes  of  life  that  our  young 
hero's  mind  was  enlarged  by  Connal^s  conversation — 
^hile  the  comparison  he  secretly  made  between  this 
polished  gentleman's  principles  and  his  own  was  always 
more  satisfactory  to  his  pride  of  virtue  than  Connal's 
vanity  could  have  conceived  to  be  possible. 

One  day  some  conversation  passed  between  Connal 
and  kisfather-in-lato  elect,  as  he  now  always  called  himt 
upon  his  future  plans  of  life. 

Good  Corny  said  he  did  not  know  how  to  hope  that* 
during  the  few  years  he  had  to  live,  Connal  would  not 
think  of  taking  his  daugher  from  him  to  Paris,  as,  from 
some  words  that  had  dropped  from  mademoiselle,  he  had 
reason  to  fear. 

**  No,"  Connal  said,  *'  he  had  formed  no  such  cruel 
intention:  the  Irish  half  of  mademoiselle  must  have 
blundered  on  this  occasion.  He  would  do  his  utmost, 
if  he  could  with  honour,  to  retire  from  the  service ;  un- 
less the  service  imperiously  called  him  away,  he  should 
settle  in  Ireland :  he  should  make  it  a  point  even,  inde- 
pendently of  his  duty  to  his  own  father,  not  to  take 
Miss  O'Shane  from  her  country  and  her  friends." 

The  father,  open-hearted  and  generous  himself,  was 
fond  to  believe  what  he  wished :  and  confiding  in  these 
promises,  the  old  man  forgave  all  that  he  did  not  other- 
wise approve  in  his  future  son-in-law,  and  thanked  him 
almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  still  repeating,  as  his 
natural  penetration  remonstrated  against  his  credulity, 
**  But  I  could  hardly  have  believed  this  from  such  ayounff 
man  as  you.  Captain  Connal.  Indeed,  how  you  could 
ever  bring  yourself  to  think  of  settling  in  retirement  is 
wonderful  to  me;  but  love* does  mighty  things,  brings 
about  great  changes." 

French  commonplaces  of  sentiment  upon  love,  and 
compliments  on  Dora's  charms  and  his  own  sensibility, 
were  poured  out  by  Connal,  and  the  father  left  the  room 
satisfied. 

Connal  then,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  burst 
out  a  laughing,  and  turning  to  Ormond,  the  only  person 
in  the  room,  said,  *'  Could  you  have  conceived  this  ?" 

^  Conceived  what,  sir  1"  said  Ormond. 

**  Conceived  this  King  Corny's  capacity  for  belief? 
What !— believe  that  I  will  settle  in  his  Black  Islands! 
-*1 1 — As  well  believe  me  to  be  half  marble,  half  man, 
like  the  unfortunate  in  the  Black  Islands  of  the  Arabian 
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Tales.  Settle  in  the  Black  Islands  !-*-No :  could  yov 
conceiye  a  man  on  earth  could  be  found  so  simple  as  to 
credit  such  a  thinr  t" 

**Here  is  another  man  on  earth  who  was  simple 
enough  to  believe  it,**  said  Ormoad,  **  and  to  give  you 
credit  for  it." 

**  You !"  cried  Connal-—'*  That*s  too  much  !*-Impos- 
siWe !" 

**  But  when  you  said  it— when  I  heard  you  promise  it 
to  Mr.  O'Shane— '» 

**  Oh,  mercy ! — ^Don*t  kill  me  with  laughing  !*'  said  he, 
laughing  affectedly:  '*Oh !  that  face  of  yours — there  is 
no  standing  it.  You  heard  me  promise — and  the  accent 
onpromise.  Why,  even  women,  now-a-days,  don't  lay 
snch  an  emphasis  on  a  promise,'** 
•  "That,  I  suppose,  depends  on  who  gives  it,**  said 
Ormond. 

**  Rather  on  who  receives  it,**  said  Connal :  ^  but  look 
here,  you  who  understand  the  doctrine  of  promises,  tell 
me  what  a  poor  conscientious  man  must  do  who  has 
two  pulling  him  different  ways  t'* 

"  A  conscientious  man  cannot  hdve  given  two  diame- 
trically opposite  promises.'* 

^^  IHametriccMy  I — ^Thank  you  for  that  word — ^it  just 
saves  my  lost  conscience.  Commend  me  always  to  an 
epithet  in  the  last  resource  for  giving  one  latitude  of 
conscience  in  these  nice  cases-^I  have  not  given  two 
diametrically  opposite — ^no,  I  have  only  given  four  that 
cross  one  another.  One  to  your  King  C^my ;  another 
to  my  angel,  Dora ;  another  to  the  dear  aunt ;  and  a 
fourth  to  my  dearer  self.  First  promise  to  King  Corny 
to  settle  in  the  Black  Islands ;  a  gratuitous  promise, 
signifying  nothing — read  Burlamaqui:  second  promise 
to  mademoiselle,  to  go  and  live  with  her  at  Paris :  with 
her — on  the  face  of  it  absurd !  a  promise  extorted  too 
under  fear  of  my  life,  of  immediate  peril  of  being  talked 
to  death — see  vatel  on  extorted  promises — void :  third 

Eromise  to  mv  angel,  Dora,  to  live  wherever  she  pleases ; 
ut  that's  a  lover*s  promise,  made  to  be  broken — se^ 
Love*s  Calendar,  or,  if  you  prefer  the  bookman's  au- 
thority, I  don't  doubt  that  under  the  head  of  promises, 
made  when  a  man  is  not  in  his  right  senses,  some  of 
those  learned  fellows  in  wigs  would  bring  me  off  gam 
4t  iauf:  but  now  for  my  fourth  promise-^I  am  a  man 
of  honour— when  I  make  a  promise  intending  to  keep 


it,  no  man  so  scrupulous :  all  promises  made  to  myself 
come  under  this  head ;  and  I  have  promised  myself  to 
live,  and  make  my  wife  live,  wherever  I  please,  or  not 
to  live  with  her  at  all.  This  promise  I  shall  hold  sacred. 
Oblige  me  with  a  smile,  Mr.  Ormond — a  smile  of  appro* 
bation." 

^  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Connal,  that  is  impossible — I  am 
sincere.  •• 

^  So  am  I,  and  sincerely  you  are  too  romantic.  See 
things  as  they  are,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  I  beseech 
you." 

'*  I  am  not  a  man  of  the  world,  and  I  thank  God  for 
it,"  cried  Ormond. 

'*  Thank  your  God  for  what  you  please,"  said  Connal ; 
**but  in  disdaining  to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  you  will 
not,  I  hope,  refuse  to  let  me  think  you  a  man  of  common 
sense." 

**  Think  what  you  please  of  roe,"  said  Ormond,  rather 
haughtily ;  '*  what  I  think  of  myself,  is  the  chief  point 
with  me." 

*'  You  will  lose  this  little  brusquerie  of  manner,"  said 
Connal,  **  when  you  have  mixed  more  with  mankind. 
Providentially,  we  are  all  made  dependent  on  one  an- 
other's good  opinion.  Even  I,  you  see,  cannot  live 
without  yours." 

Whether  from  vanity,  from  the  habit  of  wishing  to 
charm  everybody  in  every  house  he  entered,  especially 
any  one  who  made  resistance;  or  whether  ne  was 
piqued  and  amused  with  Ormondes  frank  and  natural 
character,  and  determined  to  see  how  far  he  could  urge 
him,  Connfd  went  on,  though  our  young  hero  gave  him 
Bo  encouragement  to  hope  that  he  shoi2d  win  his  good 
opinion. 

**  Candidly,"  said  he,  "  put  yourself  in  my  place  for  a 
moment :  I  was  in  England,  following  my  own  projects ; 
I  was  not  in  love  with  the  girl  as  you — well,  pardon— 
^s  anybody  might  have  been — ^but  I  was  at  a  distance, 
that  makes  all  the  difference :  I  am  sent  for  over  by  two 
fathers,  and  I  am  told  that  in  consequence  of  m]^  good 
or  evil  fortune  in  being  bom  a  twin,  and  of  some  incon- 
ceivable promise  between  two  Irish  fathers  over  a 
punch-bowl,  1  am  to  have  the  refusal,  I  should  rather 
say  the  acceptance,  of  a  very  pretty  girl  with  a  very 

pretty  fortune.    Now,  except  just  at  the  moment  when 

the  overture  reached  me,  it  could  not  have  been  listened 

to  for  a  moment  by  such  a  man  as  I  am.^ 
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**  Insufferable  cozcDmh,'*  said  Onnond  to  hidMelf. 

'*  But,  to  answer  a  question,  which  I  omitted  to  an^^nr 
Jnst  now  to  mj  father-in-law — what  could  induce  me 
to  come  o?er  and  think  of  settling  in  the  Black  Islands  ? 
I  answei^— for  1  am  determined  to  win  your  confidence 
by  my  candour*--!  answer,  in  one  word,  tm  Mtuhnd- 
billiard-table.    To  tell  you  all,  1  confess-*'* 

**  Confess  nothing,  I  beg,  Mr.  Connal,  to  me,  that  yon 
do  not  wish  to  be  known  to  Mr.  0*Shane :  Fm  hk  friend 
^•he  is  my  benefactor.** 

"  You  would  not  repeal— you  are  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honour.'* 

**  I  am  ;  and  as  such  1  desire,  on  this  occasion,  not  to 
hear  what  I  ought  neither  to  repeat  nor  to  keep  secret. 
It  is  my  doty  not  to  leave  my  benefactor  in  the  dark  as 
to  any  point." 

**  Oh !  come,  come,**  interrupted  Connal,  **  we  had 
better  not  take  it  on  this  serious- tone,  lest,  if  we  begin 
to  talk  of  duty,  we  should  presently  conceive  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  ran  one  another  through  the  body,  which 
would  be  no  pleasure.** 

"  No  pleasure,*'  said  Ormond ;  **  but  if  it  became  a 
duty,  I  hope,  on  all  occasions,  I  should  be  able  to  do 
whatever  I  thought  a  duty.  Therefore,  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding,  Mr.  Connal,  let  me  beg  that  you  wiu 
not  honour  me  farther  with  your  confidence.  I  cannot 
undertake  to  be  the  confidant  of  any  one,  of  whom  I 
have  never  professed  myself  to  be  the  friend.** 

'« Ck  suffit,*'  said  Connal,  lightly.  '« We  understand 
one  another  now  perfectly ;  you  shall  in  future  play  the 
part  of  prince,  and  not  of  confidant.  Pardon  me,  I  for- 
got your  highness's  «pretensions  ;**  so  saying,  he  gayly 
turned  on  his  heel,  andleft  the  room. 

From  this  time  forward  little  conversation  passed 
between  Connal  and  Ormond— little  indeed  between 
Ormond  and  Dora.  \^ith  mademoiselle,  Ormond  had 
long  ceased  to  be  a  fibi^'^urite,  and  even  her  loquacity 
now  seldom  addressed  itself  to  him.  He  was  in  a  pain* 
ful  situation :  he  spent  as  much  of  his  time  as  he  could 
at  the  farm  his  friend  had  given  him.  As  soon  as 
O^Shane  found  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  report  of 
Black  Connal's  intended  marriage  in  England,  that  he 
claimed  in  earnest  his  promise  of  his  daughter,  and 
that  Dora  herself  inclined  to  the  new  love,  his  kind 
heart  felt  for  poor  Harry. 
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'flunigll  he  did  not  know  all  tbst  had  paated,  y«t  he 
saw  the  awkwardness  and  difficulty  of  Ormond's  present 
situation,  and,  whatever  it  might  cost  him  to  part  with 
his  young  friend,  with  his  adopted  son,  Corny  deter- 
minsd  not  to  detain  him  longer. 

**  Harry  Ormond,  my  boy,^  said  he  to  him  one  day, 
**  time  for  you  to  see  something  of  the  world,  also  for 
the  world  to  see  something  of  you ;  IVe  kept  you  here 
for  my  own  pleasure  too  long :  as  long  as  I  had  any 
hope  of  settling  von  as  I  wished,  Hwas  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse to  myself;  but  now  1  have  none  left — I  must  part 
with  you  :  $nd  so,  by  the  blessing,  God  helping  me  to 
conquer  irij^  selfishness,  and  the  yearnings  of  my  heart 
towards  you,  I  will.  I  mean,'*  continued  he,  **  to  send 
you  far  from  me^to  banish  you  for  your  good  from  the 
Black  Islands  entirely.  Nay,  donH  you  interrupt  me, 
nor  say  a  word ;  for  if  you  do,  I  shall  be  too  soft  to  have 
the  heart  to  do  you  justice.  You  know  you  said  your- 
self, and  1  felt  it  for  you,  that  it  was  best  you  should 
leave  this.  Well,  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  ever 
since,  and  licking  different  projects  into  shape  for  you 
—listening  too  to  every  thing  Connal  threw  out ;  but 
all  he  says  that  way  is  m  the  air — no  substance,  when 
you  try  to  have  and  to  hold-— too  full  of  himself,  that 
youngster,  to  be  a  friend  to  another.'* 

**  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  my  friend, 
sir,''  said  Ormond ;  '*  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  his :  and  1 
rejoice  in  not  being  under  any  obligations  to  him." 

''  Right !  and  high  IHast  as  I  feel  for  you.  After  all| 
I  approve  of  your  own  wish  to  go  into  the  British  ser^ 
vice  in  preference  to  any  foreign  service,  and  you  could 
not  be  of  the  Irish  brigade,  Harry." 

**  Indeed,  sir,  I  infinitely  prefer,^  said  Ormond,  *'  the 
service  of  my  own  country — ^the  service  in  which  my 
father— I  know  nothing  of  my  father,  but  I  have  always 
heard  htm  spoken  of  as  a  good  officer ;  1  hope  I  shall 
not  disgrace  his  name.  The  EngUsh  service  for  me 
sir,  if  you  please." 

"  Why  then,  I'm  glad  3rou  see  things  as  I  do,  and  are 
not  run  away  with  by  uniform,  and  aU  that.  I  have 
lodged  the  needful  in  the  bank,  to  purchase  a  commis* 
sion  for  you,  my  son.  Now !  no  more  go  to  thank  me, 
if  you  kjve  me,  Harry,  than  you  would  your  own  father. 
I've  written  to  a  friend  to  choose  a  regiment  in  whtek 
ihere'd  be  as  little  danger  as  possible  for  you." 
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'*  As  little  danger  as  possible !"  repeated  Harry,  snr  - 
prised. 

*'  Phoo !  you  don^t  think  I  mean  as  little  danger  of 
fighting.  I  would  not  wrong  you  so.  No :  but  as  little 
danger  of  gambUnff.  Not  that  youVe  inclined  to  it,  or 
any  thing  else  that's  bad ;  but  there  is  no  knowing  what 
company  might  lead  the  best  into ;  and  it  is  my  doty 
and  inclination  to  look  as  close  to  all  these  things  as 
if  for  my  own  son." 

*'  My  kind  father— no  father  could  be  kinder,"  cried 
Harry,  quite  overpowered. 

^  So  then  you  go  as  soon  as  the  commission  comes 
— ^that's  settled ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  it, 
Harry,  old  as  1  am.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  a  delay  of 
a  little  time  longer  than  you  could  wish." 

"Oh!  sir,  as  long  as  you  wish  me  to  stay  with 
you  — " 

"  Not  a  minute  beyond  what's  necessary.  1  mention 
the  cause  of  delay,  that  you  may  not  think  I'm  dallying 
for  my  own  sake.  You  remember  General  Albemarle, 
who  came  here  one  day  last  year--election  time,  can- 
vassing—the general  that  had  lost  the  arm  1" 

"Perfectly,  sir,  I  remember  your  answer — ^'I  will 
give  my  interest  to  this  empty  sleeife,^  *' 

"  Thank  you — never  a  word  lost  upon  you.  Well, 
now,  I  have  hopes  that  this  man — ^this  general,  will  take 
you  by  the  hand  ;  for  he  has  a  hand  left  yet/ and  a  pow- 
erful one  to  serve  a  friend ;  and  I've  requested  him  to 
keep  his  eye  upon  you,  and  I  have  asked  his  advice  : 
so  we  can^t  stir  till  we  get  it,  and  that  will  be  eight 
days,  or  ten,  say.  My  boy,  you  must  bear  on  as  yon 
are — we  have  the  comfort  of  the  workshop  to  ourselves, 
and  some  rational  recreation ;  good  shooting  we  will 
have  soon,  too,  for  the  first  time  this  season." 

Among  the  various  circumstances  which  endeared 
Harry  to  our  singular  monarch,  his  skill  and  keenness 
as  a  sportsman  were  not  inconsiderable :  he  knew  where 
all  the  game  in  the  island  was  to  be  found ;  so  that, 
when  his  good  old  patron  was  permitted  by  the  gout  to 
take  the  field,  Harry's  assistance  saved  him  a  vast  deal 
of  unnecessary  toil,  and  gratified  him  in  his  favourite 
amusement,  while  he,  at  the  same  time,  sympathized  ia 
the  sport.  Corny,  beside  being  a  good  shot,  was  an  ex- 
cellent mechanic :  he  beguiled  the  hours,  when  there 
was  neither  hunting  nor  shootings  in  a  workshop  which 
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was  funiiflhed  with  the  beat  tools.  Among^  the  other 
occapations  at  the  work-bench,  he  was  particularlj 
skilful  ia  making  an^  adjusting  the  locks  of  guns,  and 
in  boring  and  polishing  the  inside  of  their  barrels  to  the 
ntmost  perfection :  he  had  contri?ed  and  executed  a  tool 
for  the  enlarging  the  barrel  of  a  gun  in  any  particular 
part,  80  as  to  increase  its  effect  in  adding  to  the  force 
of  the  discharge,  and  in  preventing  the  shot  from  scat- 
tering too  widely. 

The  hope  of  the  success  of  his  contriranoe,  and  the 
prospect  of  going  out  with  Harry  on  the  approaching  first 
of  September,  solaced  King  Corny,  and  seemed  to  keep 
up  his  spirits,  through  all  the  vexation  he  felt  concern-^ 
ing  Connal  and  this  marriage,  which  evidently  was  not 
to  his  taste.  It  was  to  Dora's,  however,  and  was  be- 
coming more  evidently  so  every  hour*-and  soon  M. 
Connsu  pressed,  and  mademoiselle  urged,  and  Dora 
named  the  happy  day-^and  mademoiselle,  in  transportSi 
prepared  to  go  to  Dublin,  with  her  niece,  to  choose  the 
wedding-clothes,  and  Connal  to  bespeak  the  equipages. 

Mademoiselle  was  quick  in  her  operations  when  dress 
was  in  question:  the  preparations  for  the  delightful 
journey  were  soon  made — the  morning  for  their  depart- 
ure came — the  carriage  and  horses  were  sent  over  the 
water  only — ^and  O^Shane  and  Harry  afterward  accom- 
panied the  party  in  the  boat  to  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  where  the  carriage  waited  with  the  door  open* 
Connal,  after  handing  in  mademoiselle,  turned  to  look 
for  his  destined  bride — who  was  taking  leave  of  her 
father — Harry  Ormond  standing  by.  The  moment  she 
quitted  her  father's  embrace.  Father  Jos  poured  with 
both  his  hands  on  her  head  the  benedictions  of  all  the 
saints.  Released  from  Father  Jos,  Captain  Connal  hur- 
ried her  on :  Harry  hdd  out  his  hand  to  her  as  she 
passed.  '*  Good-by,  Dora— probably  I  shall  never,  see 
you  again." 

'*  Oh,  Harry !"  said  she,  one  touch  of  natural  feeling 
stopping  her  short — "Oh,  Harry! — ^WhyV  Burstinji^ 
into  tears,  she  drew  her  hand  from  Conmd,  and  gave  it 
to  Harry:  Harry  received  the  hand  openly  and  cor- 
dially, shook  it  heartily,  but  took  no  advantage  and  no 
notice  of  the  feelings  by  which  he  saw  her  at  that  mo- 
ment agitated. 

^  Forgive  P^  she  began. 
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^Good-by, i(B«rDonu-  God  Ueas  fun:  huj  joabe 
»  happj— hair  as  limppy, »  I  wish  yoa  to  be  r 

**  To  be  sore  she  wiU~hap|i]r  as  the  day  is  long,** 
•aid  mademoiselle,  leaoing  oat  of  the  carnage :  ^  why 
will  yoa  make  her  ciy,  ftfi-.  Qimoad,  spoiliog  her  eyes 
at  parting!  Come  in  to  me — Dora,  IL  de  Coonal  is 
waiting  to  hand  yoa,  mon  enfanf 

**  Is  her  dressing-box  in,  and  all  right  ?**  asked  Cap- 
tain Conoal,  as  he  handed  I>ora  into  the  carriage,  who 
was  still  weeping. 

**  Bad  compliment  to  M.  de  Connal,  mon  amie.  Yrai 
•candale!"  said  mademoiselle,  pulling  op  the  glass, 
while  Dora  sank  back  in  the  carriage,  soboing  without 
restraint. 

**  Good  morning,*'  said  Connal,  who  had  now  moanted 
his  horse,  **au  r^voir,  mon  beaa-pere;**  and  bowing 
gracefoUy  to  Mr.  Ormond,  *'  Adieo,  Mr.  Ormond ;  com- 
mand me  in  any  way  yoa  please.    Drive  on !" 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Tm  evening  after  the  departure  of  the  happy  trio, 
who  were  gone  to  Dublin  to  buy  wedding-dresses,  the 

5 arty  remaining  at  Castle  Corny  consisted  only  of 
ling  Corny,  Ormond,  and  Father  Jos.  When  the  can- 
dles were  lighted,  his  majesty  gave  a  long  and  loud  yawn, 
Harry  set  the  backgammon-table  for  him,  and  Father 
Jos,  as  usual,  settl^  himself  in  the  chimney  corner ; 
*'  And  now  mademoiselle's  gone,"  said  he,  ^  I  shall  take 
leave  to  indulge  myself, in  my  pipe." 

**  You  were  on  the  continent  this  morning.  Father 
Jos,"  said  Cornelius.  '*  Did  ye  learn  any  news  for  us  I 
Size  ace !  that  secures  two  points." 

"  News !  1  did,"  said  Father  Jos. 

*'  Why  not  tell  it  us  then  t" 

'*  I  wa8  not  asked.  You  both  seemed  so  wrapped  apt 
I  waited  my  time  and  opportunitv.  There^s  anew  par- 
jKin  come  to  Castle  Hermitage." 

'*  What  new  person  V  said  King  Corny.  '*  Doubleti» 
aces,  Harnr "  ' 
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**A  new  panon  I'm  talking^  of,"  said  Father  Jos^ 
'*  that  has  just  got  the  ]i?ing  there ;  and  they  say  Sir 
UIick*8  mad  about  it,  in  Dublin,  where  be  is  still.'' 

**  Mad !— ^Three  men  up — ^and  you  can't  enter,  Harry. 
Well,  what  is  he  road  about  ?" 

^  Because  of  the  presentation  to  the  living,"  replied 
the  priest,  *'  which  government  wouldn't  make  him  a 
compliment  of,  as  he  expected."  ' 

'*  He  is  always  expecting  compliments  from  gorem** 
ment,"  said  Corny,  *'  and  always  getting  disappoint* 
ments.  Such  throws  as  you  have,  Harry — Sixes !  again 
—Well,  what  luck ! — ^all  ever  with  me :  it  is  only  a  hit 
at  an^r  rate !  But  what  kind  of  man,"  continued  he, 
"  is  this  new  clergyman !" 

"  Oh !  them  parsons  is  all  one  kind,"  said  Father 
Jos. 

**  All  one  kind !  No,  no  more  than  our  own  priests," 
said  Corny.  '*  There's  good  and  bad,  and  all  the  differ- 
ence in  life.** 

**  I  don't  know  any  thing  at  all  about  it,"  said  Father 
Jos,  sullenly ;  *'  but  this  I  know,  that  no  doubt  he'll  soon 
be  over  here,  or  his  proctor,  looking  for  the  tithes." 

*^  I  hope  we  will  have  no  quarrels,"  said  Corny. 

^  They  ought  to  be  abolished,"  said  Father  Jos ;  *'ihe 
tithes,  that  is,  I  mean." 

^  And  the  quarrels,  too,  I  hope,"  said  Ormond. 

**  Oh !  It's  not  our  fault  if  there's  quarrels,"  said 
Father  Jos. 

**  Faults  on  both  sides  generally  in  all  quarrels,"  sakd 
Corny. 

**  In  lay  quarrels,  like  enough,"  said  Father  Jos.  "  In 
church  quarrels,  it  don't  become  a  good  Catholic  to  say 
that." 

"Whatt"  said  Corny. 

''  That,^'  said  the  priest. 

♦•  Which  r'sai|Comy, 

/'That  which  you  said,  that  there's  faults  on  both 
sides ;  sure  there's  but  one  side,  and  that's  our  own 
side,  can  be  in  the  right — ^there  can't  be  two  right  Mes^ 
can  there  t  and  consequently  there  won't  be  two  wronz 
sides,  will  there  ?  Er^o,  there  cannot,  by  a  parity  of 
losoning,  be  two  sides  in  the  wrong." 
"  Well,  Harry,  I'll  take  the  black  men  now,  and  gam- 

nion  you,"  said  Corny.    **  Play  away,  man— what  are 
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yoa  thinking  of  t  is  It  of  what  Father  Jos  said  t  *tilto* 
yond  the  limits  of  the  human  understandiog." 

Father  Jos  puffed  away  at  his  pipe  fior  some  time. 

**  I  was  tired  and  ashamed  or  all  the  wrangling  for 
twopence  with  the  last  man,*'  said  King  Corny,  **  and 
I  beUeve  1  was  sometimes  too  hard  and  too  hot  myself; 
bat  if  this  man^s  a  gentleman,  I  think  we  shall  agree. 
Did  yon  hear  his  name,  or  any  thing  at  all  abont  hun, 
father  r 

**  He  is  one  of  them  refugee  families,  the  Hngnenots* 
banished  France  by  the  sdict  of  Nanta»  they  say,  and 
his  name's  Oambray.** 

**  Cambray  !'*  exdaiowd  Ormond. 

**  A  very  good  name,"  said  O'Shane ;  *<  but  what  do 
you  know  of  it,  Harry  t" 

**  Only,  sir,  I  happened  to  meet  with  a  Dr.  Cambray 
the  winter  I  was  in  Dublin,  whom  I  thought  a  very 
agreeaUe,  respectable,  amiable  man;  and  I  wonder  whe* 
ther  this  is  the  same  person." 

*'  There  is  something  more  now,  Hanry  Ormond,  1 
know  by  your  face,"  said  Corny :  ^  there's  some  story 
of  or  belonging  to  Dr.  Cambray*— what  is  it  V 

"  No  story,  only  a  slight  Gircumstance,  which,  if  you 
please,  I'd  rather  not  tell  you,  sir,"  said  Ormond. 

''That  is  something  very  extraordinary,  and  looks 
mysterious,"  said  Father  Jos, 

''Nothing  mysterious,  I  assure  you,"  said  Ormond: 
"  a  mere  trifle,  which,  if  it  concerned  only  myself,  I 
would  tell  directly." 

"  Let  him  alone,  father,"  said  King  Corny ;  "  I  am 
sure  he  has  a  good  reason— and  I'm  not  curious ;  only 
let  me  whisper  this  in  your  ear,  to  show  you  my  own 
penetration,  Harry :  I'd  lay  my  life,"  said  he,  stretch* 
mg  over  and  whispering,  "  I'd  lay  my  life  Miss  Annaly 
has  something  to  do  with  it." 

"  Miss  Annaly ! — ^nothing  in  the  wfrld — only — yes,  I 
recollect  she  was  present." 

"  There  now— would  not  anybody  think  I'm  a  con- 
jurer f  a  physiognomist  is  cousin  to  (and  not  twice 
removed  from)  a  conjurer." 

"  But  I  assure  you,  though  you  happened  to  guess 
right  partly,  as  to  her  being  present,  you  are  totally 
mistaken,  sir,  as  to  the  rest." 

"  My  dear  Harry,  toUElly  means  whoUy:  if  I'm  right 
,  in  a  part,  I  can't  be  mistaken  in  the  whole.    I  am  glad 
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to  make  3rou  smile,  any  way ;  and  I  wish  I  was  ris^ht 
altogether,  and  that  you  was  as  rich  as  Croesus  into 
the  bargain ;  but  stay  a  bit,  if  you  come  home  a  hero 
from  the  wars^-^that  may  do — ^ladies  are  mighty  fond 
of  heroes." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Ormond  assured  his  good  old 
imaginative  friend  that  he  was  upon  a  wrong  scent 
Cornelius  stopped  to  humour  him ;  but  was  convinced 
that  he  was  riffht :  then  turned  to  the  still  smoking 
Father  Jos,  and  went  on  asking  questions  about  Dr. 
Cambray. 

"  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  him,"  said  Father  Jos, 
^*  but  this,  that  Father  M'Cormuck  has  dined  with  him, 
if  I'm  not  misinformed,  oftener  than  I  think  becoming 
in  these  times — making  too  free !  And  in  the  chapel 
last  Sunday,. I  hear,  he  made  a  very  extraordinary  ad- 
dress to  his  flock;  there  was  one  took  down  the  words, 
and  handed  theni  to  me :  after  remarking  on  the  great 
distress  of  the  season — first  and  foremost  about  the 
keeping  of  fast  days  the  year,  he  allowed  the  voor  of 
bis  flock,  which  is  almost  all,  to  eat  meat  wnenever 
offered  to  them,  because,  said  he,  many  would  starve ; 
now  mark  the  obnoxious  word — ^  if  it  was  not  for  their 
benevolent  Protestant  neighbours,  who  make  soup  and 
broth  for  them.'" 

<*  What  is  there  obnoxious  in  that  ?"  said  Cornelius. 

"  Wait  till  you  hear  the  end—*  and  feed  and  clothe 
the  distressed.' " 

'*  That  is  not  obnoxious  either,  I  hope,"  said  Ormond, 
laughing. 

'^  Young  gentleman,  5rou  belong  to  the  establishment, 
and  are  no  judge  in  this  case,  permit  me  to  remark," 
said  Father,  Jos ;  "  and  I  could  wish  Mr.  O'Shane  would 
hear  to  the'  end,  before  he  joins  in  a  Protestant  laugh." 

"^  I've  heard  of  a  '  Protestant  wind'  before,'^  said 
Harry,  "  but  not  of  a  Protestant  laugh." 

"Well,  I'm  serious.  Father  Jos,"  said  Corny;  "let 
me  hear  to  the  end  what  makes  your  face  so  long." 

" '  And,  I  am  sorry  to.say,  show  more  charity  to  them 
than  their  own  people,  the  rich  Catholics,  sometimes 
do.'  If  that  is  not  downright  slander,  I  don't  know 
what  is,"  said  Father  Jos. 

''Are  you  sure  it  is  not  truth,  father  1"  said 
Corny. 

*'  And  if  it  was,  even,  so  much  the  worse,  to  be  ^tell- 
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ing  it  in  the  chapel,  and  to  his  flock :  reiy  improper  in  a 
priest,  very  extraordinary  conduct!" 

Father  Jos  worked  himself  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  in- 
dignation, and  railed  and  smoked  for  some  time,  while 
O'Shane  and  Ormond  joined  in  defending  M^Cormuck, 
and  his  address  to  his  flock :  and  even  his  dining  with 
the  new  clergyman  of  the,  parish.  Father  Jos  gave  up, 
and  had  his  punch.  The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that 
Ormond  proposed  to  pay  his  respects  the  next  morning 
to  Dr.  Cambray. 

"Very  proper,"  said  O'Shane:.  **do  so—fit  you 
should — ^you  are  of  his  people,  and  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  gentleman ;  and  rd  have  you  go  and  show 
yourself  safe  to  him,  that  we've  made  no  tannpering 
with  you." 

Father  Jos  could  not  say  so  much,  therefore  he  said 
nothing. 

O^Shane  continued,  **  A  very  exact  church-goer  at 
the  little  church  there  you've  always  been,  at  the  other 
side  of  the  lake — ^I  never  hindered — ^make  what  com- 
pliment you  will  proper  for  me :  say  I'm  too  old  and 
clumsy  for  morning  visitings^  and  never  go  out  of  my 
islands.  But  still  I  can  love  my  neighbour  in  or  out  of 
them,  and  hope,  in  the  name  of  peace,  to  be  on  good 
terms.  Sha'n't  be  my  fault  if  them  tithes  come  across. 
Then  1  wish  that  bone  of  contention  was  from  between 
the  two  churches.  Meantime,  I'm  not  snarling,  if  others 
is  not  craving ;  ^nd  I'd  Wish  for  the  look  of  it,  for  your 
sake,  Harry,  that  it  should  be  all  smooth ;  so  say  any 
thing  you  will  for  me  to  this  Dr.  Cambray :  though  we 
are  of  a  different  faith,  I  should  do  any  thing  in  rason." 

"  Rason!  what's  that  about  rason?"  said  Father  Jos: 
"  I  hope  faith  comes  before  rason." 

"  And  after  it,  too,  I  hope,  father,"  said  Corny. 

Father  Jos  finished  his  punch,  and  went  to  sleep 
upon  ij.  .      '  ^ 

Ormond,  next  morning,  paid  his  visit.  Dr.  Cambray 
was  not  at  home ;  but '  Harry  was  charmed  with  the 
neatness  of  his  house,  and  with  the  amiable  and  happy 
appearance  of  his  family.  He  had  never  before  seen 
Mrs.  Cambray  or  her  daughters,  though  he  had  met  the 
doctor  in  Dublin.  The  circumstance  which  Harry  had 
declined  mentioning,  when  Corny  questioned  him  about 
hiM  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Cambray,  was  very  slight, 
though  Father  Jgs  had  imagined  it  to  be  of  mysterious 
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ifflportance.     It  had  happened,  that  among  the  dissipated 
set  of  young  men  with  whom  Marcus  0'Shane*and 
Harry  had  passed  that  winter  iu  Dublin,  a  party  had  one 
Sondfay  gone  to  hear  the  singing  at  the  Asylum,  and 
had  behaved  in  a  very  unbecoming  manner  during  the 
service.     Dr.  Cambray  preached :  he  spoke  to  the  young 
gentlemen  afterward  with  mild  but  becoming  dignity. 
Harry  Ormond  instantly,  sensible  of  his  error,  made 
proper  apologies,  and  erred  no  further.    But  Marcu& 
O^Shane  in  particular,  who  was  not  accustomed  to 
endure  any  thing,  much  less  any  person,  that  crossed 
his  humour,  spoke  of  I>r.  Cambray  afterward  with  vin- 
dictive bitterness,  and,  with  all  his  talents  of  mimickry, 
endeavoured  to  make  him  ridiculous.    Harry  defended 
him  with^a  warmth  of  ingenuous  eloquence  which  did 
him. honour;  and  with  truth,  courage,  and  candour,  that 
did  him  still  more,'  corrected  some  of  Marcus's  misstate- 
ments, declaring  that  they  had  all  been  much  to  blame. 
Lady  Annaly  and  her  daughter  were  present,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  circumstances  to  which  her  ladyship  had 
alluded  when  she  said  that  some  things  had  <9ccurred 
that  had  prepossessed  her  with  a  favourable  opinion 
of  Ormond's  character.     Dr.  Cambray  knew  nothing 
of  the  attack  or  the  defence  till  some  time  afterward; 
and  it  was  now  so  long  ago,  and  Harry  was  90  much 
alteied  since  that  time,  that  it  was  scarcely  to  be  ex- 

Sicted  the  doctor  should  recollect  even  his  person, 
owever,  when  Dr.  Cambray  came  to  the  Black  Islands 
to  return  his  visit,  he  did  immediately  reco^ise  Ormond, 
and  seemed  so  much  pleased  with  meetmg  him  again, 
and  so  much  interested  about  him,  that  Corny *s  warm 
heart  was  immediately  won.  Independently  of  this^  the 
doctor^s  persuasive  benevolent  politeness  could  not 
have  failed  to  operate^  as  it  usually  did,  even  on  a  first 
acquaintance,  in  pleasing  and  conciliating  even  those 
who  were  of  opposite  opinions. 

"There,  now,"  said  Corny,  when  the  doctor  was 
gone,  ^^  there,  now,  is  a  sincere  minister  of  the  gospel 
for  you,  and  a  polite  gentleman  into  the  bargain.  Now 
that's  politeness  that  does  not  trouble  me :  that's  not  for 
show;  that's  for  t^,  not  himself,  mark !-— and  conversa- 
tion !  Why,  that  man  has  conversation  for  the  prince 
and  the  peasant,  the  courtier  and  the  anchorite.  Did 
not  he  find  plenty  for  me,  and  got  more  out  of  me  than 
I  thought  was  in  me  1-*-and  the  same  if  I'd  been  a  monk 
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of  La  Trappe,  he  would  have  made  me  talk  like  a  pie ! 
Now  there's  a  man  of  the  high  world  that  the  low  world 
can  like,  very  different  from — " 

Poor  Corny  paused,  checked  himself,  and  then  re- 
sumed ;  "  Principles,  religion,  and  all  no  hindrance ! — 
libera)  and  sincere  too!  Well,  I  only  wish— Father 
Jos,  no  ofience — ^I  oqly  wish,  for  Dr.  Cambray's  sa^e, 
and  the  Catholic  church's  sake,  I  was  for  one  day  Arch- 
.  bishop  of  Canterbury,  or  primate  of  all  Ireland,  or  what- 
ever else  midces  the  bishops  in  your  church,  and  I'd  skip 
over  dean,  and  archdeacon,  and  all,  and  make  that  man 
clean  a  bishop  before  night." 

Haity  smiled,  and  wished  he  had  the  power  as  well 
as  the  good-will. 

Father  Jos  said,  "-A  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  not  tc 
think  of  his  own  first." 

"  Now,  Harry,  don't  think  I'd  make  a  bishop  lightly," 
continued  King  Corny :  "  I  would  not ;  I've  been  a  kmg 
too  long  for  that ;,  and  though  only  a  king  of  my  own 
fashion,  I  know  what's  fit  for  governing  a  country :  ob- 
serve m% ! — Cousin  Ulick  would  make  a  job  of  a  bishop, 
but  I  would  not ;  nor  I  wouldn't  to  please  my  fancy. 
Now  dont  think  I'd  make  that  man  a  bishop  just  because 
he  noticed  and  praised  my^mcracks  and  inventions, 
and  substitutes.^^ 

Father  Jos  smiled,  and  demurely  abased  his  eye. 

"  Oh !  then  you  don't  know  me  as  weU  as  you  think 
you  do,  father,"  said  O'Shane.  "Nor,  what's  more, 
Harry,  not  his  noting  down  the  two  regiments  to  make 
inquiry  for  friends  for  you,  Harry,  shouldn't  have  bribed 
me  to  partisdity ;  though  I  could  have  kissed  his  shoe- 
ties  for  it !" 

"  Mercy"  on  you !"  said  Father  Jos ;  "  this  doctor  has 
bewitched  you  " 

"  But  did  you  mind,  then,"  persisted  Corny,  **  the  way 
he  spoke  of  that  cousin  of  mine.  Sir  Ulick,  whom  he  saw 
I  did  not  like,  and  who  has  been,  as  you  tell  us,  bitter 
against  him,  and  even  against  his .  getting  the  living  \ 
Well,  the  way  this  Dr.  Cambray  spoke  then  pleased  me 
— ^good  morals  without  preaching — there's  do  good  to 
vour  tfn^m'cjf— the  true  Christian  doctrine — and  the 
hardest  point.  Oh!  let  Father  Jos  say  what  he  will, 
there's  the  man  will  be  in  heaven  before  many — ^heretic 
or  no  heretic,  Harry !" 

Father  Jos  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  then,  fixing 
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the  glass  in  his  spectacles,  replied,  "  We  shall  see  better 
when  we  come  to  the  tithes/' 

"That's  true,"  said  Corny. 

He  walked  off  to  his  workshop,  and  took  down  his 
fowling-piece  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  work  for 
the  next  day,  which  was  to  be  the  first  day  of  partridge 
shooting:  he  looked  forward  with  delight,  anticipating 
the  gratification  he  should  have  in  going  out  shooting 
with  Harry,  and  trying  his  new  fowling-piece.  **  But  I 
won't  go  out  to-morrow  till  the  post  has  come  in;  for 
my  mind  couldn't  enjoy  the  sport  till  I  was  satisfied 
whether  the  answer  could  come  about  your  commission, 
Harry :  my  mind  niisgiyee  me-r-that  is,  my  calculation 
tells  me,  that  it  will  come  to-morrow." 

Good  Oomy's  calculations  were  just :  the  next  morn- 
ing the  little  post-boy  brought  answers  to  various  letters 
which  he  had  written  about  Ormond,---one  to  Ormond 
from  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane,  repeating  his  approbation  df  his 
ward's  going  into  the  army,  approving  of  all  the  steps 
Cornelius  had  taken,  especially  of  his  intention  of  pajring 
for  the  commission.  \ 

"  All's  well,"  Cornelius  said.  The.  next  letter  was 
from  Cornelius's  banker,  saying  that  the  five  hundred 
pounds  was  lodged,  ready.  "All  well."  The  army- 
agent  wrote  "  that  he  had  commissions  in  .two  different 
regiments,  waiting  Mr.  O'Shane's  choice  and  orders  per 
return  of  post,  to  purchase  in  conformity J*^  "That's  all 
well."  'General  Albemarle's  answer  to  Mr.  O'Shane's 
letter  was  most  satisfactory;. in  terms  that  were  not 
merely  ojfieiaUy  polite,  but  kind,  "he  assured  Mr.  O'Shane 
that  he  should,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  young  gentleman  whom  Mr.  O'Shane  had  so 
strongly  recommended  to  his  care,  and  by  whose  ap- 
pearance and  manner  the  general  said  he  had  been  pre- 
possessed, when  he  i^aw  him  some  months  ago  *at  Corny 
Castle.  There  was  a  commission  vacant  in  -his  son's 
regiment,  which  he  recommended  to  Mr.  Ormond." 

"  The  very  thing  I  could  have  wished  for  you,  my 
dear  boy — ^you  shall  go  off  the.  day  after  to-morrow — 
Bot  a  moment's  delay — ^I'll  answer  the  letters  this 
minute." 

But  Harry  reminded  him  that  the  post  did  not  go  out 
till  the  next  day,  and  urged  him  not  to  lose  this  fine  day 
—this  first  day  of  the  season  for  partridge-shooting. 
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'*  Time  enough  for  my  business  after  we  comehonae ; 
the  post  does  not  go  out  till  morning.'* 

*'  That's  true :  come  off,  then ;  let's  enjoy  the  fine  day 
sent  us :  and  my  gun,  too-^I  forgot ;  for  I  do  believe, 
Harry,  I  love  you  better  even  than  my  gun,"  said  the 
warm-hearted  Corny.  "Call  Moriarty;  let  us  have 
him  with  us — ^heMl  enjoy  it  beyond  all :  one  of  the  last 
days'  shooting  with  his  own  Prince  Harry ! — but,  poor 
fellow,  we'll  not  tell  him  that." 

Moriarty  and  the  dogs  were  summoned,  and  the  fine- 
ness of  the  day,  and  the  promise  of  good  sport,  put  Mo- 
riarty in  remarkably  good  spirits.  By  degrees  King 
Oorny's  own  spirits  rose,  and  he  forgot  that  it  was  the 
last  day  with  Prince  Harry,  and  he  enjoyed  the  sport. 
Alter  various  trials  of  his  new  fowling-piece,  both  the 
king  and  the  prince  agreed  that  it  succeeded  to  admira- 
tion. But  pven  in  the  midst  of  his  pride  in'his  success, 
and  his  joy  in  the  sport,  his  superior  fondness  for  Harry 
prevailed,  and  showed  itself  in  little,  almost  delicate,  in- 
stances of  kindness,  which  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  unpolished  mind.  As  they  crossed  a 
bog,  he  stooped  every  now  and  then,  and  plucked  differ- 
ent kinds  of  bog-plants  and  heaths. 

"  Here,  Harry,"  said  he,  "  mind  these  for  Dr.  Cam- 
bray.  Remember  yesterday  his  mentioning  that  a 
daughter  of  his  was  making  a  botanical  collection,  and 
there's  Sheelah  can  tell  you  all  the  Irish  names  and 
uses.  Some  I  can  note  for  you  myself;  and  here,  this 
minute — by  great  luck!  the  very  thing  he  wanted! — 
the  andromeda,  I'll  swear  to  it :  throw  away  all,  and 
keep  this — carry  it  to  her  to-morrow — for  I  will  have 
you  make  a  friend  of  that  Dr.  Cambray ;  and  no  way 
so  sure  or  fair  to  the  father's  heart  as  by  proper  atten- 
tion to  the  daughter — I  know  that  by  myself.  Hush, 
now,  till  I  havjs  that  partridge ! — Whirr ! — Shot  him  clean, 
my  dear  gun ! — Was  not  that  good,  Harry  V 

Thus  they  continued  their  sport  till  late ;  and  return- 
ing, loaded  with  game,  had  nearly  reached  the  palace,' 
when  Corny,  who  had  marked  a  covey,  quitted  Harryv 
and  sent  his  dog  to  spring  it,  at  a  distance  much  greater 
than  the  usual  reach  of  a  common  fowling-piece. 
Harry  heard  a  shot,  and  a  moment  afterward  a  violent 
shout  of  despair;  he  knew  the  voice  to  be  that  of  Mo- 
riarty,, and  running  to  the  spot  from  whence  it  came,.he 
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Amnd  his  frieiid,  his  benefactor,  w.eltering  in  his  blood. 
The  fowling-piece,  overloaded,  had  burst,  and  a  large 
splinter  of  the  barrel  had  fractured  the  scull,  and  had 
sunk  into  the  brain.  As  Moriarty  was  trying  to  raise 
his  head,  O'Shane  uttered  some  words,  of  which  all  that 
was  intelligible  was  the  name  of  Harry  Ormond.  His 
eye  was  fixed  on  Harry,  but  th«  meaning  .of  the  eye 
was  gone.  He  squeezed  Harry's  hand,  and  an  instant 
afterward  O'Shane's  hand  was  powerless.  The  dear- 
e8t»  the  only  real  friend  Hairy  Ormond  had  upon  earth 
was  gone  for  ever ! 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

A  BOT  passing  by  saiv  what  had  happened,  and  ran 
to  the  house,  calling  as  he  went  to  some  workmen,  who 
hastened  to  the  place,  vhere  they  heard  the  howling  of 
the  dogs.  Ormond  neither  heard  nor  saw  till  Moriarty 
said,  **  He  must  be  carried  home ;"  and  some  one  ap- 
proaching to  lift  the  body,  Ormond  started  up,  pushed 
the  man  back  without  uttering  a  syllable — made  a  sign 
to  Moriarty,  and  between  them  they  carried  the  body 
home.  Sheelah  and  the  womea  came  out  to  meet  them, 
wringing  their  hands,  and  uttering  loud  lamentations. 
Ormond,  bearing  his  burden  as  if  insensible  of  what  he 
bore,  walked  onward,  looking  at  no  one,  answering  none, 
bnt  forcing  his  way  straight  into  the  house,  and  on — ^till 
they  came  to  O'Shane's  bed-chamber,  which  was  upon 
the  ground-floor^there  laid  him  on  his  bed.  The  wo- 
men had  followed,  and  all  those  who  had  gathered  on 
the  way  rushed  in  to  see  and  to  bewail.  Ormond  looked 
up,  and  saw  the  people  about  te  bed,  and  made  a  sign 
to  Moriarty  to  keep  them  away,  which  he  did>  as  well  as 
he  could.  But  they  would  not  be  kept  back — Sheelah, 
especially,  pressed  forward,  crying  loudly,  till  Moriarty, 
with  whom  she  was  struggling,  pointed  to  Harry. 
Struck  with  his-  fixed  look,  she  submitted  at  once. 
"  Best  leave  him  i*'  said  she.  She  put  everybody  out  of. 
the  room  before  her,  and  turning  to  Ormond,.  said,  they 
wouM  leavehim **a  little  space  of  time  till  the  priest 
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should  t;ome,  who  was  at  a  clergy  dinner,  but  was  sent 

for."  '      ' 

WhenOrmond  was  left  alone  he  locked  the  door,  and 
kneeling  beside  Uie  dead,  offered  up  prayers  for  the 
friend  he  had  lost,  and  there  remained  some  time  in 
stillness  and  silence,  tiU  Sheelah  knocked  at  the  door, 
to  let  him  know  that  the  priest  was  come.  Then  retir- 
ing, he  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  house,  to  be  out. of 
the  way.  The  room  to  which  he  went  was  that  in 
wrhich  they  had  been  reading  the  letters  just'before  they 
went  out  that  morning.  Th^re  was  the  pen  which 
Harry  had  taken  from  his  hand,  and  the  answer  just 
begun. 

"  Dear  general,  1  hope  my  young  friend,  Harry  Or- 
mond— " 

That  hand  could  write  no  more ! — ^that  warm  heart 
was  cold !  The  certainty  was  so  astonishing,  so  stupi- 
fying,  that  Ormond,  having  never  yet  shed  a  tear,  stood 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  paper,  he  knew  not  how  long, 
tiU  he  felt  some  one  touch  his  hand.  It  was  the  child, 
little  Tommy,  of  whom  0*Shane  was  so  fond,  and  who 
was  so  fond  of  him.  The  child,  with  his  whistle  in  his 
hand,  stood  looking  up  at  Harry,  without  speaking. 
Ormond  gazed  on  him  for  a  few  instants,  then  snatch^ 
him  in  his  arms,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 
Sheelah,  who  had  let  the  child  in,  now  came  and  car- 
ried him  away.  '^God  be  thanked  for  them  tears,'' 
said  she,  *'  they  will  bring  relief ;"  and  so  they  did. 
The  necessity  for  manly  exertion — the  sense  of  duty — 
pressed  upon  Ormond's  recovered  reason.  He  began 
directly,  and  wrote  all  the  letters  that  were  necessary 
to  his  guardian  and  to  Miss  OTaley,  to  communicate  the 
dreadful  intelligence  to  Dora.  The  letters  were  not 
finished  till  late  in  the  evening.  Sheelah  came  for  them, 
and  leaving  the  door  and  the  outer  door  to  the  hall  open, 
as  she  came  in,  Ormond  saw  the  candles  lighted,  and 
smelt  the  smell  of  tobacco  and  whiskey,  and  heard  the 
sound  of  many  voices. 

**  The  wake,  dear,  which  is  beginning,"  said  she,  has- 
tening back  to  shut  the  doors  as  she  saw  him  shudder. 
^  Bear  with  it,  Master  Harry,"  said  she :  *^  hard  for  you ! 
•—but  bear  with  us,  dear ;  'tis  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  what  else  can  we  dp  but  what  the  forefathers 
did? — ^how  else  for  us  to  show  respect,  only  as  it  would 
be  expected,  and  has  always  been  t^and  great  comfort 
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to  think  we  done  our  best  for  him  that  is  gone,  and  com- 
fort to  know  his  wake  will  be  talked  of  lon^  hereafter, 
over  the  fires  at  night,  of  all  the  people  that  is  there 
without — and  that's  all  we  have  for  it  now :  so  bear  with 
it,  dear." 

This  night,  and  for  two  succeeding  nights,  the  doors 
of  Corny  Castle  remained  open  for  all  who  chose  to 
come. 

Crowds,  as  many,  and  more,  than  the  castle  could 
hold,  flocked  to  King  Corny's  wake,  for  he  was  greatly 
beloved. 

There  was,  as  Sheelah  said, "  plenty  of  cake,  and  wine, 
and  tea,  and  tobacco,  and  snuff— every  thing  handsome 
as  possible,  and  honourable  to  the  deceased,  who  was 
always  open-handed  and  open-hearted,  and  with  open 
house  too.'' 

His  praises,  from  time  to  time,,  were  he^rd,  and  then 
the  common  business  of  the  country  was  talked  of-:- 
and  jesting  and  laughter  went  on — and  all  night  there 
were  tea-drinkings  for  the  women,  and  punch  for  the 
men.     Sheelah,  who  inwardly  grieved  most,  went  about 
incessantly  among  the  crowd,  serving  all,  seeing  that 
none,  especially  them  who  came  from  a  distance,  should 
be  neglected— and  that  none  should  have  to  complain 
afterward,  '^  or  to  say  that  any,  thing  at  all  was  want^ 
ing  or  niggardly."    Mrs.  Betty,  Sheelah's  daughter,  sat 
presiding  at  the  tea-table,  giving  the  keys  to  her  mother 
when  wanted,  but  never  forgetting  to  ask  for  them 
again.     Little  Tommy  took  his  cake  and  hid  himself 
under  the  table,  close  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Betty ;  and 
could  not  be  tempted  out  but  b>[  Sheelah,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed, watching  for  her  to  go  in  to  Mr.  Harry :  when 
the  door  opened,  he  held  by  her  gown,  and  squeezed  in 
under  her  arm — and  when  she  brought  Mr.  Harry  his 
meals,  she  would  set  the  child  up  at  the  table  with 
him  for  company — ^nd  to  tempt  him  to  take  some- 
thing. 

Ormond  had  once  promised  his  deceased  friend,  that 
if  he  was  in  the  country  when  he  died,  he  would  put 
him  into  his  coffin.  He  kept  his  promise.  The  child, 
hearing  a  noise,  and  knowing  that  Mr.  Harry  had  gone 
into  the  room,  could  not  be  kept  out ;  the  crowd  had 
left  that  room,  and  the  child  looked  at  the  bed,  with  the 
,  curtains  looped  up  with  black — and  at  the  table  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  with  the  white  cloth  spread  over  it,  and 
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the  seven  candlesticks  placed  upon  it.  %t  ttie  coflin 
fixed  his  attention,  and  he  threw  himself  upon  it,  clings 
ing^  to  it,  and  crying  bitterly  upon  King  Corny,  his  dear 
King  Corny,  to  come  back  to  him. 

It  wa^  all  Sheelah  could  do  to  drag  him  away :  Or- 
mond,  who  had  always  liked  this  boy,  felt  now  more 
fond  of  him  than  ever,  and  resolved  that  he  should  never 
want  a  friend. 

'*  You  are  in  the  mind  to  attend  the  funeral,  sir,  I 
think  you  told  me  t"  $aid  Sheelah..  ^ 

"  Certainly^"  replied  Ormond. 

'*  Excuse  me,  then,"  said  Sheelah,  *'  if  I  mention — for 
you  can^t  know  what  to  do  without.  There  will  be 
high  mass,  mSiybe  you  know,  in  the  chapel.  And  as 
it^s  a  great  funeral,  thirteen  'priests  will  be  there, 
attending.  And  when  the  mass  will  be  finished,  it  will 
be  expected  of.  you,  as  first  of  kin  considered,  to  walk 
up  first  with  your  offering— whatsoever  you  think  fit, 
for  the  priests — ^and  to  lay  it  down  on  the  altar;  and 
then  each  and  all  will  follow,  laying  down  their  ofifer^ 
ings,  according  as  they  can.  I  hope  I'm  not  too  bold  or 
troublesome,  sir.*' 

Ormond  thanked  her  for  her  kindness — and  felt  it  was 
real  kindness.  He  consequently  did  all  that  was  ex- 
pected from  him  handswiely.  After  the  masses  were 
over,  the  priests,  who  coula  not  eat  any  thing  before 
they  said  mass,  had  breakfast  and  dinner  joined.  Shee- 
lah took  care  "  the  clergy  was  well  served."  Then 
the  pries ts-^though  it  was  not  essential  that  all  should 
ffo,  did  a//,  to  Sheelah's  satisfaction,  accompany  the 
funeral  the  whole  toat/,  three  long  miles,  to  the  burying- 
place  of  the  O'Shanes*;  a  remote  old  abbey-ground, 
marked  only  by  some  scattered  trees,  and  a  few  sloping 
grave-stones.  King  Co'rny's  funeral  was  followed  by 
an  immense  concourse  of  people,  on  horseback  and  on 
foot ;  men,  women,  and  children :  when^  they  passed  by 
the  doors  of  cabins,  a  set  of  the  women  raised  the  funeral 
cry — ^not  a  savage  howl,  as  is  the  custom  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland,  but  chantiiig  a  melancholy  kind  of  lam/ant, 
not  without  harmony,  simple  and  pathetic.  Ormond 
was  convinced,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  festivity  at  the 
wake,  which  had  so  disgusted  him,  the  poor  pe(^e 
mourned  sincerely  for  the  friend  they  had  loe(t. 

We  forgot  to  mention  that  Dr.  Cambray  went  to  the 
Black  Islands  ttie  day  after  O'Shane's  death,  and  did  all 
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he  coald  to  prevail  upon  Ormond  to  go  to  his  house 
while  the  wake  was  going  on,  and  till  the  funeral  should 
be  oyer.  But  Ormond  tlwoght  it  riffht  to  stay  wherq  he 
was,  as  none  of  the  family  were  there,  and  there  was 
no  way  in  which  he  could  so  strongly  mark,  as  Sheelah 
said,  bis  respect  for  the  dead.  Now  that  it  was  all  ov^, 
he  had  at  least  the  consolation  of  thinking  that  he  had 
hot  shrunk  from  any  thing  that  was,  or  that  he  con- 
ceived to  be,  his  duty.  Dr.  Cambray  was  pleased  with 
his  conduct,  and  at  every  moment  he  coula  spare  went 
to  s^  htm,  doing  all  he  could  to  console  him,  by 
^strenpthening  in  Ormond's  mind  the  feelings  ot  religious 
submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  of  pious  nope 
and  confidence.  Ormond  had  no  time  left  him  for  tne 
indulgence  of  sorrow-business  pressed  upon  him. 

Cornelius  O'Shane's  wiU,  which  Sir  UUck  blamed 
Harry  for  not  mentioning  in  the  first  letter,  was  found 
to  be  at  his  banker's  in  Dublin.  All  his  property  was 
left  to  his  daughter,  except  the  farm  which  he  had  ffiven 
to  Ormond ;  this  was  specially  excepted  with  legal 
care :  also  a  legacy  of  ftve  hundred  pounds  was  left  to 
Harry ;  a  trifling  bequest  to  Sir  Ulick,  being  his  cousin ; 
uid  legacies  to  servants.  Miss  O'Faley  was  appointed 
sole  executrix — this  gave  great  umbrage  to  Sir  Ulick 
O'Shane,  and  appeared  extraordinary  to  many  people ; 
but  the  will  was  in  due  form,  and  nothing  could  be  done 
against  it,  however  much  miffht  be  said. 

Miss  OTaley,  without  taking  notice  of  any  thing 
Ormond  said  of  the  money  which  had  been  lodged  in 
the  bank  to  pay  for  his  commission,  wrote  as  executrix 
to  beg  of  him  to  do  various  business  for  her— all  which 
he  did ;  and  fresh  letters  came  with  new  requests,  inven- 
tories to  be  taken,  things  to  be'  sent  to  DuUin,  money 
to  be  received  and  paid,  stewards'  and  agents'  accounts 
to  be  settled,  business  of  all  kinds,  in  short,  came  pour- 
ing in— upon  him,  a  young  man  unused  to  it,  and  with  a 
mind  pculiarly  averse  from  it  at  this  moment.  But 
when  he  found  that  he  could  be  of  service  to  any  one 
belonging  to  his  benefactor,  he  felt  bound  in  gratitude  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost.  These  circumstances, 
however  disagreeable,  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  his 
character,  giving  him  habits  of  business  which  were 
ever  afterward  of  use  to  him.  It  was  remarkable  that 
the  only  point  in  his  letters  which  had  coqcerned  his 
own  affairs  still  continued  unanswered     Another  cir- 
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cumstance  hurt  his  feelings — ^instead  of  Miss  0*Fa- 
ley's  writing  to  make  her  own  requests,  Mr.  Connalwas 
soon  deputed  by  mademoiselle  to  write  for  her.  He 
spoke  of  the  shock  the  ladies  had  felt,  and  the  distress- 
ing circumstances  in  which  they  were ;  all  in  common- 
Elace  phrases,  which  Ornioud  despised,  and  from  which 
e  coidd  judge  nothing  of  Dora's  real  feelings. 

'^  The  marriage  must,  of  coursoy'*  Mr.  Connal  said, 
*'  be  put  off  for  some  time ;  and  as  it  would  be  painful  to 
the  ladies  to  return  to  Corny  Castle,  he  had  advised  their 
8ta3ring  in  Dublin ;  and  they  and  he  feeling  assur^  that, 
from  Mr.  Ormondes  regard  for  the  family,  they  might 
take  the  liberty  of  troubling  him,  they  requested  so  and 
80,  and  the  executrix  begg^  he,  would  see  this  settled 
and  that  settled  :"at  last,  with  gradually  forgotten  apol- 
ogies, falling  very  much  into  the  style  of  a. person  writ- 
ing to  an  humble  iriend  or  dependant,  bound  to  consider 
requests  as  commands. 

Our  young  hero's  pride  was  piqued  on  the  one  side  as 
much  as  his  graititttdc  was  alive  on  the  other. 

Sir  Ulick  O'Shane  wrote  to  Harry  that  he  was  at 
this  time  peculiarly  engaged  with  affairs  of  his  own.  He 
said,  that  as  to  the  material  point  of  the  money  lodged 
for  the  commission,  he  would  see  the  executrix,  and  do 
what  he  could  to  have  that  settled ;  but  as  to  all  lesser 
points,  Sir  Ulick  said,  he  really  had  not  leisure  to  an- 
swer letters  at  present.  He  enclosed  a  note  to  Dr. 
Cambray,  whom  he  recommended  it  to  his  ward  to  con- 
sult, and  whose  advice  and  assistance  he  now  requested 
for  him  in  pressing  terms. 

In  consequence  of  this  direct  application  from  the 
young ' gentleman's  guardian.  Dr.  Cambray  felt  himself 
authorized  and,  called  upon  to  interfere,  where,  other- 
wise, delicacy  might  have  prevented  him.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  Ormond  that  he  had  Dr.  Cambray 's  counsel 
to  guMe  him,  or  else  he  would,  in  the  first  moments  of 
feeling,  have  yielded  too  much  to  the  suggestions  of 
both  gratitude  and  pride. 

In  the  first  impulse  of  generous  pride,  Ormond  wanted 
to  give  up  the  farm  which  his -benefactor  had  left  him, 
because  he  wished  that  no  possible  suspicion  of  inter- 
ested motives  having  influenced  his  attachment  to  Cor- 
nelius O'Shane  should  exist,  especially  with  Mr.  Connal, 
who,  as  the  husband  of  Dora,  would  soon  be  the  lord 
of  all  in  the  Black  Islands. 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  Mr.  Connal  wrote  to  him, 
that  the  executrix,  having  no  written  order  from  the 
deceased  to  that  effect,  could  not  pay  the  five  hundred 
pounds  lodged  in  the  bank  for  his  commission,  Ormond 
was  on  the  point  of  flyingout  with  intemperate  indig- 
nation. '*  Was  not  his  own  word  sufficient  ?  Was  not 
the  intention  of  his  benefactor  apparent  from  the  letters  % 
Would  not  this  justiry  any  executor,  any  person  of  com- 
mon sense  or  honour  ?" 

Dr.  Cambray,  his  experienced  and  placid  counsellor, 
brought  all  these  sentiments  to  due  measure  by  mildly 
showing  what  was  law  and  justice,  and  what  was  fit  and 
proper  in  each  case ;  putting  jealous  honour  and  roman- 
tic generosity,  as  they  must  be  put,  put  of  the  question 
in  business. 

He  prevented. Ormond  from  embroiling  himself  with 
Connal  about  the  legacy,  and  from  giving  up  his  farm. 
He  persuaded  him  to  decline  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Black  Islands. 

A.  proper  agent  was  appointed,  who  saw  Ormondes 
accounts  settled  and  signed,  so  that  no  blame  or  suspi- 
cion could  rest  upon  him. 

*^  There  seems  no  probability,  Mr.  Ormond,'*  said  Dr. 
Cambray,  '*  of  your  commission  being  immediately  pur- 
chased. Your  guardian.  Sir  Ulick  O^Shane,  will  be  de- 
tained some  time  longer,  I  understand*  in  Dublin.  You 
are  in  a  desolate  situation  here — ^you  have  now  done  all 
that  you  ought  to  do — leave  these  Black  Islands,  and 
come  to  Vicar's  Dale :  you  will  find  there  a  cheerful 
family,  and  means  of  spending  your  time  more  agreeably, 
perhaps  more  profitably,  than  you  can  have  here.  I  am 
sensible  that  no  new  friends  can  supply  to  you  the  place 
of  him  you  have  lost  -^  but  you  will  find  pleasure  in  the 
perception  that  you  have,  by  your  own  merit,  attached 
to  you  one  friend  in  me,  who  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
sooth  and  serve  you.  Will  you  trust  yourself  to  me  V 
added  he,  smiling.  '*  You  have  already  found  that  I  do 
not  flatter.  Will  you  come  to  us  1 — The  sooner  the 
better — to-morrow,  if  you  can." 

It  scarcely  need  be  said  that  this  invitation  was  most 
cordially  accepted.  Next,  da}^  Ormond  was  to  leave  the 
Black  Islands.  Sheelah  was  in  despair  when  she  found 
he  was  going :  the  child  hung  upon  him  so  that  he  could 
hardly  eet  out  of  the  house,  till  Moriarty  promised  to 
return  tor  the  boy,  and  carry  him  over  in  the  boat  often, 
88  G8 
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to  see  Mr.  Ormond.  Moriarty  would  not  stay  in  the 
islands  himself,  he  said,  after  Harry  went :  he  let  the 
cabin  and  little  tenement  which  O'Shane  had  given  him, 
and  the  rent  was  to  be  paid  him  b^  the  agent.  Ornioud 
went,  for  the  last  time,  that  morning,  to  Ormondes  Vale, 
to  settle  his  own  affiiirs  there :  he  and  Moriarty  took  an 
unusual  path  across  this  part  of  the  island  to  tne  water- 
side, that  they  might  avoid  that  which  they  had  followed 
the  last  time  they  were  out,  on  the  day  of  Comy*s 
death.  They  went,  therefore,  across  a  lone  tract  of 
heath-bog,  where,  for  a  coiisiderable  time,  they  saw  no 
living  being. 

On  this  bog,  of  which  Cornelius  O'Shane  had  given 
Moriarty  a  share,  the  grateful  poor  fellow  had,  the  year 
before,  amused  himself  with  cutting,  in  large  letters  of 
about  a  yard  long,  the  words, 

"  LONO  LIYB  KUfO  CORNT.^ 

He  had  sowed  the  letters  with  broom-seed  in  the  spring, 
and  had  since  forgotten  ever  to  look  at  them  ;  but  they 
were  now  green,  and  struck  the  eye. 

*^  Think  then  of  this  being  all  the  trace  that's  left  of 
him  on  the  face  of  the  earth  !**  said  Moriarty.  **  I  am 
glad  that  I  did  even  that  same.*' 

After  crossing  this  lone  bog,  when  they  came  to  the 
waterside  they  found  a  great  crowd  of  people,  seem- 
ingly all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  assembled  there, 
waiting  to  take  leave  of  Master  Harry ;  and  each  of 
them  was  cheered  by  a  kind  word  and  a  look  before  they 
would  let  him  step  into  the  boat. 

**  Ay,  go  to  the  corUment^^^  said  Sheelah,  "  ay,  go  to 
fifty  continents,  and  in  all  Ireland  you'll  not  find  hearts 
warmer  to  you  than  those  of  the  Black  Islands,  that 
knows  you  best  from  a  child,  Master  Hany  dear." 
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CHAPTER  XVIIl. 

•  Ormond  was  received  with  much  kindness  in  Dr.  CaiQ- 
t^ray's  family,  in  wnich  he  felt  himself  at  ease,  and  soon 
forgot  that  he  was  a  stranger :  his  mind,  however,  was 
anxious  about  his  situation,  as  he  longed  to  get  into  active 
life. 

"Every  morning,  when  the  post  came  in,  he  hoped 
there  would  be  a  letter  for  him,  with  his  commission ; 
and  he  was  every  morning  regularly  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed on  finding  that  there  was  none.  In  the  course 
of  each  ensuing  day^  however,  he  forgot  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  said  he  believed  he  was  happier  where  he 
was  than  he  could  be  anywhere  else.  The  regular 
morning  question  of  *'Any  letters  for  met'*  was  at 
last  answered  by  ^  Yes ;  one  franked  by  Sir  Ulick 
O'Shane.*^  **  Ah !  no  commission — I  feel  no  enclosure 
—single  letter— no !  double."  Double  or  single,  it  was 
as  foUows : — 

^'DiAR  Harrt, 
'*  At  last  I  have  seen  the  executrix  and  son-in  law 
whom  that  great  genius  deceased,  my  well-beloved 
cousin  in  folly,  King  Corny,  chose  for  himself.  As  to 
thatthinff,  half  mud,  half  tinsel,  half  Irish,  half  Fiench, 
Miss,  or  Mademoiselle,  O'Faley,  that  jointed  doll,  i$ — all 
but  the  eyes,  which  move  of  themselves  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary way — a  mere  puppet,  pulled  by  wires  m  tlie 
hands  of  another.  The  master-snowman,  fully  as  extras 
ordinary  in  his  own  way  as  his  puppet,  kept,  while  I  was 
by,  as  much  as  possible  behind  tne  scenes.  The  hand 
and  ruffle  of  the  French  petit-maltre,  and  the  prompter's 
voice,  however,  were  visible  and  audible  enough  for  me. 
In  plain  English,  I  suppose  it  is  no  news  to  you  to  hear 
that  Mdlle.  OTaley  is  a  fool,  and  Monsieur  de  Connal, 
Captain  O'Connal,  Black  Connal,  or  by  whatever  other 
alias  he.  is  to  be  called,  is  properly  a  puppy.  I  am  sorry, 
my  dear  boy,  to  tell  you  that  the  fool  has  let  the  roffue 
get  hold  of  the  five  hundred  pounds  lodged  in  the  bank — 
so  no  hopes  of  your  conunission  for  three  months,  or  at 
least  two  montns,  to  come.    My  dear  boy,  your  much 
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lamented  friend  and  benefactor  (is  not  that  the  style !) 
King  Corny,  who  be^an,  I  think,  by  being,  years  ago, 
to  your  admiration,  his  own  tailor, .has  ended,  I  fear  to 
your  loss,  by  being  his  own  lawyer :  he  has  drawn  his 
will  so  that  any  attorney^  could  drive  a  coach  and  six 
through  it — so  ends  '  every  man  his  own  lawyer.'  For- 
give me  this  laugh,  Harry.  By-th^-by,  you,  my  dear 
ward,  will  be  of  age  in  December,  I  think — then  all  my 
legal  power  of  interference  ceases. 

**  Meantime,  as  I  know  you  will  be  out  of  spirits  when 
you  read  this,  I  have  some  comfort  for  yo'u  and  myself, 
which  I  kept  for  a  bonne-bouche — ^yon  will  never  more 
see  Lady  O'Shane,  nor  I  neither.  Articles  of  separation 
—and  1  didn't  trust  myself  to  be  my  own  lawyer — ^have 
been  signed  between  us :  so  I  shall  see  her  ladyship  sail 
for  England  this  night — won't  let  any  one  have  the 
pleasure  of  putting  her  on  board  but  myself — ^I  will  see 
ner  safe  off,  and  feel  well  assured  nothing  can  tempt  her 
to  return — even  .to  haunt  me,  or  scold  you.  This  was 
the  business  which  .detained  me  in  Dublin — well  worth 
while  to  give  up  a  summer  to  secure  for  the  rest  of  one's 
days  liberty  to  lead  a  bachelor's  merry  life,  which  I 
mean  to  do  at  Castle  Hermitage,  or  elsewhere,  now  and 
from  henceforth — Miss  Black  in  noways,  notwithstand- 
ing. Miss  Black,  it  is  but  justice  to  tell  you,  is  now- 
convinced  of  my  conjugal  virtues,  and  admires  ray  pa- 
tience as  much  as  she  used  'to  admire  Lady  O'Shane's. 
8he  has  been  very  useful  to  me  in  arranging  my  affairs 
in  this  separation — in  consequence,  I  have  procured  a 
commission  of  the  peace  for  a  certain  Mr.  M*Crule,a 
man  whom  you  may  remember  to  have  seen  or  heard 
at  the  bottom  or  corner  of  the  taMe  at  Castle  Hermitage, 
one  of  the  Cromwellians,  a  fellow  with  the  true  draw- 
down of  the  mouth,  and  who  speaks,  or  snorts,  through 
his  nose.  I  have  caused  him,  not  without  some  diffi' 
culty,  to  ask  Miss  Black  to  be  his  helpmate  (Lord  kdp 
him  and  forgive  me) ;  and  Miss  Black,  preferring  rather 
to  -Stay  in  Ireland  and  become  Mrs.  M'Crule,  than  to 
return  to  England  and  continue  companion  to  Lady 
O'Shane,  hath  consented  (who  can  blame  her  1)  to  marry 
on  the  spur  of  the  occasion — ^to-morrow — I  giving  her 
away — ^you  may  imagine  with  what  satisfaction.  What 
with  marriages  and  separations,  the  business  of  the 
nation,  my  bank,  my  canal,  and  my  coal-mines,  you  may 
guess  my  hands  have  been  full  of  business.    Now,  all 
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tot  pleasure !  next  week  I  hope  to  be  down  enjoying' my 
Dberty  at  Castle  Hermitage,  where  I  shall  be  heartily 
glad  to  have  my  dear  Harry  again.  Marcus  in  England 
still — ^the  poor  Annalys  in  great  distress  about  the 
son,  with  whom,  1  fear,  it  is  all  over.  No  time  for  more. 
Measure  my  affection  by  the  length  of  this,  the  longest 
epistle  extant  in  my  handwriting. 

My  dear  boy,  yours  ever, 

"Ulick  O'Shane." 

The  mixed  and  crossing  emotions  which  this  letter 
was  calculated  to  excite  having  crossed,  and  mixed,  and 
subsided  a  little,  the  predominating  feeling  was  expressed 
by  our  young  hero  with  a  sigh,  and  this  reflection: 
"  Two  months  at  the  least !  I  must  wait  before  I  can 
have  my  commission — two  months  more  in  idleness  the  ^ 
fates  have  decreed. ^'^ 

*'  That  last  is  a  part  of  the  decree  that  depends  on 
yourself,  not  on  the  fates.  Two  months  you  must  wait, 
fcut  why  in  idleness  1"  said  Dr.  Cambray. 

The  kind  and  prudent  doctor  did  not  press  the  ques- 
tion— he  was  content  with  its  being  heard,  knowing  that 
it  would  sink  into  the  mind,  and  produce  its  effect  in  due 
season.  Accordingly,  after  some  time,  after  Ormond 
had  exhaled  impatience,  and  exhausted  invective,  and 
submitted  to  necessity,  he  returned  to  reason  with  the 
doctor.  One  evening,  when  the  doctor  and  his  family 
had  returned  from  walking,  and  as  thei  tea-urn  was  just 
coming  in  bubbling  and  steaming,  Ormond  set  to  work 
at  a  comer  of  the  table,  at  the  doctor's  elbow. 

**  My  dear  doctor,  suppose  I  was  now  to  read  over  to 
you  my  list  of  books." 

"  Suppose  you  were,  and  suppose  I  was  to  faU  asleep,'* 
said  the  doctor. 

•*  Not  the  least  likely,  sir,  when  you  are  to  do  any 
thing  kind  for  a  friend — ^may  I  say  friend  1" 

*•  You  may.  Come,  read  on — ^I  am  not  proof  against 
flattery,  even  at  my  age — ^well,  read  away." 

Ormond  began ;  but  at  that  moment  there  drove  past 
the  windows  a  travelling  chariot  and  four. 

*•  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane,  as  I  live !"  cried  Ormond,  start- 
ing up.  "  I  saw  him — ^he  nodded  to  me.  Oh !  no — ^im- 
possible— ^he  said  he  would  not  come  till  next  week — 
Where's  his  letter  ?-*-What'8  the  date  ?— Could  it  mean 
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this  week!— Nd,  he  says  next  week  quite  phdiiif-^ 
What  can  be  the  reason  1" 

A  note  for  Mr.  Ormond  was  brought  in,  which  had 
been  left  by  one  of  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane's  servants  a8  they 
went  by. 

*'  My  commission,  after  all/*  cried  Harry.  ^*  I  always 
knew,  I  always  said,  that  Sir  Ulick  was  a  good  friend." 

'*  Has  he  purchased  the  commission  ?"  said  Dr.  Cam- 
bray. 

'*  He  does  not  actually  say  so,  but  that  must  be  what , 
his  note  means,**  said  Ormond. 

"  Means !  but  what  does  it  sayl — ^May  I  see  it  1" 

"  It  is  written  in  such  a  hurry,  and  in  pencil,  you'll  not 
be  able  to  make  it  out." 

The  doctor,  however,  read  aloud — 

"  If  Mr.  Harry  Ormond  will  inquire  at  Castle  Her- 
mitage, he  will  hear  of  something  to  his  advantage. 

**  U.  O'SttAWB.'- 

"  Go  off  this  minute,"  said  Mrs.  Cambray,  "  and  in 
quire  at  Castle  Hermitage  what  Mr.  Harry  Ormond  may 
hear  to  his  advantage,  and  let  us  learn  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.'* 

**  Thank  you,  ma'am,**  said  Harry ;  and  ere  the  words 
were  well  uttered  a  hundred  steps  were  lost. 

With  more  than  his  usual  cordiality,  Sir  Ulick  0*Shane 
received  him,  came  out  into  the  hall  to  meet  his  dear 
Harry,  his  own  dear  boy,  to  welcome  him  again  to  Cas- 
tle Hermitage. 

^  We  did  not  expect  you,  sir,  till  next  week — ^this  is  a 
most  agreeable  surprise.     Did  not  you  say — ^ 

**  No  matter  what  I  said — ^you  see  what  I  have  done,** 
interrupted  Sir  Ulick  ;  "  and  now  I  must  introduce  you 
to  a  niece  of  mine,  whom  you  have  never  yet  seen — 
Lady  Norton,  a  charming,  well-bred,  pleasant  little 
widow,  whose  husband  died,  luckily  for  her  and  me, 
just  when  they  had  run  out  all  their  large  fortune.  She 
is  delighted  to  come  to  me,  and  is  just  the  thing  to  do  the 
honours  of  jCastle  Hermitage — used  to  the  style;  but 
observe,  though  she  is  to  rule  my  roast  and  my  boiled, 
she  is  not  to  rule  me  or  my  friends — ^that  is  a  prelimi- 
nary and  a  special  clause  forilarry  Ormond's  being  a 
privileged  ami  de  la  maiso^     ^^w,  my  dear  fellow,  you 
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understand  how  the  land  lies ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  youMl 
like  her,  and  find  her  every  way  of  great  advantage  to 

So,  thought  Harry,  is  this  all  the  advantage  I  am  to 
hear  oft 

Sir  Ulick  led  on  to  the  drawing*room,  and  presented 
him  to  H  fRshiouable-looking  lady,  neither  young  nor  old, 
nothing  in  any  respect  remarkable. 

**  Lady  Norton,  Harry  Orniond — Harry  Ormond,  my 
niece  Lady  Norton,  who  will  make  this  house  as  pleasant 
to  you,  and  to  me,  and  to  all  my  friends,  as  it  has  been 
unpleasaut  ever  since — ^in  short,  ever  since  you  were 
out  of  it,  Harry.'' 

Lady  Norton,  with  gracious  smile  and  well-bred 
courtesy,  received  Harry  in  a  manner  that  promised  the 
performance  of  all  for  which  Sir  Ulick  had  eniaraged. 
Tea  came ;  and  the  conversation  went  on  chiefly  be<- 
tween  Sir  Ulick  and  Lady  Norton  on  their  own  airairSy 
about  invitations  and  engagements  they  had  made,  be- 
fore they  left  Dublin,  with  various  persons  who  .were 
coming  down  to  Castle  Hermitage.  Sir  Ulick  asked, 
'•  When  are  the  Brudenells  to  come  to  us,  my  dear  1 — Did 
you  settle  with  the  Lascelles  ?— and  Lady  Louisa,  she 
must  be  here  with  the  vice-regal  party — arrange  that, 
my  dear." 

Lady  Norton  had  settled  every  thing ;  she  took  out  an ' 
elegant  memorandum-book,  and  read  the  arrangements 
to  Sir  Ulick.  Between  whiles  Sir  Ulick  turned  to  Or- 
mond, and  noted  the  claims  of  those  persons  to  distinc- 
tion, and  as  several  ladies  were  named,  exclaimed, 
••  Charming  woman !— delightful  little  creature  ! — ^The 
Darrells;  Harry,  you'll  like  the  Darrells  too! — ^The 
Lardners,  all  clever,  pleasant,  and  odd,  will  entertain 
you  amazingly,  Harry ! — But  Lady  Millicent  is  the 
woman — ^nothing  at  all  has  been  seen  in  this  country 
like  her ! — most  fascinating ! — Harry,  take  care  of  your 
heart." 

Then,  as  to  the  men — this  man  was  clever — and  the 
other  was  quite  a  hero — and  the  next  the  pleasantest 
Cellow-^and  the  best  sportsman — and  there  were  men 
of  political  eminence — men  who  had  distinguished  them* 
selves  on  different  occasions  by  celebrated  speeches—* 
and  particularly  promising  rising  young  men,  with  whom 
he  must  make  Ormond  intimately  acquainted.  Now 
Sir  Ulick  closed  Lady  Norton's  hook,  and  taking  it 
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from  her  hand,  said,  "  I  am  tiring:  yon,  my  dear,-^ 
that's  enough  for  to-night, — well  settle  all  the  rest  to- 
morrow: you  must  be  tired  after  your  journey*— I 
whirled  you  down  without  mercy — ^you  look  fatigued 
and  sleepy."  . 

Lady  Norton  said,  "  Indeed,  she  believed  she  was  a 
little  tired,  and  rather  sleepy." 

Her  uncle  begged  she  would  not  sit  up  longer  from 
compliment ;  accordingly,  apologizing  to  Mr.  Ormond, 
and  '^really  much  fatigued,"  she  retired.  Sir  Ulick 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  meditating  for  some 
momenta,  while  Harry  renewed  his  intimacy  with  an 
old  dog,  who,  at  every  pause  in  the  conversation,  jump- 
ing up  on  him  and  squealing  with  delight,  had  claimed 
his  jiotice. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  exclaimed  Sir  Ulick,  stopping  short, 
•*  arenU  you  a  most  extraordinary  fellow !  Pray  did  you 
get  my  note  V 

"  Certainly,  sir,  and  came  instantly  in  consequence.^ 

"  And  yet  you  have  never  inquired  what  it  is  that  you 
might  hear  to  your  advantage." 

"  I— I  thought  I  had  heard  it,  sir.'* 

"  Heard  it,  sir !"  repeated  Sir  Ulick :  "  what  can  you 
mean  t" 

"  Simply,  sir,  that  I  thought  the  advantage  you  alluded 
to  was  the  introduction  you  did  me  just  now  the  favour 
to  give  me  to  Lady  Norton ;  you  said  her  being  here 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  me,  and  that  led  me  to 
conclude — ^" 

"  Well,  well !  you  were  always  a  simple  good  fellow 
—confiding  in  my  friendship-— continue  the  same — 
you  will,  I  am  confident.  But  had  you  no  other 
thought  1" 

**  1  had,"  said  Harrv,  "  when  first  I  read  your  note,  I 
had,  I  own,  another  thought." 

"  And  what  might  it  be  t" 

"  I  thought  of  my  comm'ission,  sir."  \ 

•*  What  of  your  commission  ?" 

•That  you  had  procured  it  for  me,  sir." 

«*  Since  you  ask  me,  I  tell  you  honestlv,  that  if  it  had 
been  for  your  interest,  I  would  have  purchased  that  com- 
mission long  ago :  but  there  is  a  little  secret,  a  political 
secret,  which  I  could  not  tell  you  before — those  who 
are  behind  the  scenes  cannot  always  speak — I  may  tell 
it  to  you  now  confidentially,  but  you  must  not  repeat  it, 
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especially  from  me — ^that  peace  is  likely  to  continue ;  so 
the  army  is  out  of  the  question." 

•*  W^eil,  sir,  if  that  be  the  case-ryou  know  best." 
M 1  ^ — it  is^  trust  me ;  and  as  things  have  turned  out 
— ^though  1  could  not  posisibly  foresee  what  has  happened 
— every  thing  is  for  the  best :  I  have  come  express  from 
town  to  tell  you  news  that  will  surprise  you  beyond 
measure.'* 
**  What  can  you  mean,  sir  1" 

**•  Simply;  sir,  that  you  are  possessed^  or  soon  will  be 
possessed  of — But  come,  sit  down  quietly,  and  in  good 
earnest  let  me  explain  to  you.    You  know  your  father^s 
second   wife,  the  Indian  woman,  the  governor's  ma- 
hogany>coloured  daughter — she  had  a  prodigious  for- 
tune, which  my  poor  friend  your  father  chose,  when 
dying,  to  settle  upon  her  and  her  Indian  son ;  leaving 
you  nothing  but  what  he  could  not  take  from  you,  the 
little  paternal  estate  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Well,  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  take  your  mahogany- 
coloured  step-mother  and  your  Indian  brother  out  of 
this  world  ;   both  carried  off  within  a  few  days  of 
each  other,  by  a  fever  of  the  country — much  regretted, 
I  dare  say,  in  the  Bombay  Gazette,  by  all  who  knew 
them. 

'*  But  as  neither  you  nor  I  had  that  honour,  we  are 
not,  upon  this  occasion,  called  upon  for  any  hypocrisy, 
further  than  a  black  coat,  which  I  have  ordered  for  you 
at  my  tailor's.  Hwe  atso  noted  and  answered,  in  con^ 
fomnty^  the  agent's  letter  of  26th  July,  received  yester- 
day, containing  the  melancholy  intelligence :  further, 
replied  to  that  part  of  his  last,  which  requested  to  know 
how  and  where  to  transmit  the  property,  which,  on  the 
Indian  mother  and  brother'a  demise,  falls,  by  the  will  of 
the  late  Captain  Ormond,  to  his  European  son,  Harry 
Ormond,  Esq.,  now  under  the  guardianship  of  SirUlick 
O^Shane,  Castle  Hermitage,  Ireland. *' 

As  he  spoke,  Sir  Ulick  produced  the  agent's  letter, 
and  put  it  into  his  ward's  hand,  pointing  to  the  "  useful 
passages."  Harry,  glancing  his  eye  over  them,  under- 
stood just  enough  to  be  convinced  that  Sir  Ulick  was  in 
earnest,  and  that  he  was  really  heir  to  a  very  consider- 
able property. 

"Well!  Harry  Ormond,  Esq,,"  pursued  Sir  Ulick, 
^  was  I  wrong  when  I  told  you  that  if  you  would  inquiro 
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at  Castle  Hermitagfe  you  would  hear  of  sometluiig  to 
your  advantage  V 

**  I  hope  in  Heaven,''  said  Ormond,  **  and  pray  to 
Heaven,  that  it  may  be  to  my  advantage !— I  hope  neither 
my  head  nor  my  heart  may  be  tum^  1^  sudden  pros- 
perity." 

"  Your  heart — Oh !  Ill  answer  for  your  heart,  my 
noble  fellow,"  said  Sir  Ulick ;  "  but  I  own  you  surprise 
me  by  the  coolness  of  head  you  show." 

*'  If  youll  excuse  me,"  said  Ormond,  **  I  must  run  this 
minute  to  tell  Dr.  Cambray  and  all  my  friends  at  Yicar*s 
Dale.'* 

"  Certainly— quite  right,"  said  Sir  Ulick ;  "  I  won't 
detain  you  a  moment,"  said  he— but  he  still  held  him 
fast.  "  I  let  you  go  to-night,  but  you  must  come  to  me 
to-morrow." 

**  O  sir,  certainly.'* 

**  And  you  will  bid  adieu  to  Vicar's  Dale,  and  take  up 
your  quarters  at  Castle  Hermitage,  with  your  old 
guardian  ?" 

''Thank  you,  sir— delightful !  But  I  need  not  bid 
adieu  to  Vicar's  Dale — they  are  so  near,  I  shall  see  them 
every  day." 

''Of  course,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  biting  his  lip ;  ^hut  I 
was  thinking  of  something. 

"  Pray,'*  continued  Sir  Ulick,  "  do  you  like  a  gig,  a 
curricle,  or  a  phaeton  best,  or  what  earriage  will  you 
have  ?  there  is  Tom  Darrell's  in  London  now,  who  can 
bring  it  over  for  you.  Well,  we  can  settle  that  to- 
morrow." 

'*  If  you  please — thank  you,  kind  Sir  Ulick — ^how  can 
you  think  so  quickly  of  every  thing." 

"  Horses,  too— let  me  see,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  drawiug 
Harry  back  to  the  fireplace ;  "  ay,  George  Beirne  is  a 
judge  of  horses — ^he  can  choose  for  you,  unless  you 
like  to  choose  for  yourself.  What  colour— black  or 
bay  1" 

•*  I  declare,  sir,  I  don't  know  yet — ^my  poor  head  is 
•  in  such  a  state — ^and  the  horses  li^ppen  not  to  be  upper- 
most." 

"  I  protest,  Harry,  you  perfectly  astonish  me,  by  the 
sedateness  of  your  mind  and  manner.  You  are  cer- 
tainly wonderfully  formed  and  improved  since  I  saw 
you  last — but  how !  in  the  name  of  wonder,  in  the  Black 
Islands,  how  I  cannot  conceive,"  said  Sir  Ulick. 
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**  As  to  sedateness,  you  know,  sir,  since  I  saw  yovt 
last,  I  may  well  be  sobered  a  little,  for  I  have  suffered 
— ^iiot  9-  little,'*  said  Harry. 

•*  Suffered !  how  1"  said  Sir  Ulick,  leaning  his  arm  on 
the  mjamtel-piece  opposite  to  him,  and  listening  with  aa 
air  of  sympathy — "suffered !  I  was  not  aware — ^ 

*'  You  know,  sir,  I  have  lost  an  excellent  friend:" 

"  Poor  Corny — ay,  my  poor  cousin,  as  far  as  he  could, 
I  am  sure,  he  wished  to  be  a  friend  to  you." 

'*  He  wished  to  be,  and  tea*,"  said  Ormond. 

"  It  would  have  been  better  for  him,  and  his  daughter 
too,**  resumed  Sir  Ulick,  "  if  he  had  chosen  you  for  his 
son-in-law,  instead  of  the  coxcomb  to  whom  Dora  is 
going  to  be  n^arried  :  yet  I  own,  as  your  guardian,  I  am 
well  pleased  that  Dora,  though  a  very  pretty  girl,  is  out 
of  your  way — you  must  look  higher — she  was  no  match 
for  you.'' 

*'  I  am  perfectly  sensible,  sir,  that  we  should  never 
have  been  happy  together." 

"  You  are  a  very  sensible  young  man,  Ormond — ^you 
make  me  admire  ,you,  seriously — ^I  always  foresaw 
what  you  would  be.  Ah !  if  Marcus — ^but  we'll  not  talk 
of  that  now.  Terribly  dissipated — ^has  spent  an  immen- 
sity of  money  already — ^but  still,  when  he  speaks  in 
parliament,  he  will  make  a  figure.  But,  good-by,  good 
night ;  I  see  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  from  me.". 

*'  From  you !  Oh !  no,  sir,  you  cannot  think  me  so 
ungrateful.  I  have  not  expressed,  jsccaus^  I  have  not 
words — when  1  feel  much,  I  never  can  say  any  thing ; 
yet  believe  me,  sir,  I  do  feel  your  kindness,  and  all  the 
warm,  fatherly  interest  you  have  this  night  shown  that 
you  have  for  me  :  but  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  tell  my  good 
iriends  the  Cambrays,  who  I  k^iow  are  impatient  for 
my  return,  and  I  fear  I  am  keeping  them  up  beyond 
their  usual  hour." 

"  Not  at  all — ^besides — ^good  Heavens !  can't  they  sit 
up  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  they  are  so  much  interested'? 
— Stay,  you  really  hurry  my  slow  wits — one  thing  more 
I  had  to  say — pray,  may  I  ask  to  which  of  the  Miss 
Cambrays  is  it  that  you  are  so  impatient  to  impart  your 
good  fortune  V 
"  To  both,  sir,"  said  Ormond — "  equally." 
**Both! — ^you  unconscionable  dog,  polygamy  is  not 
permitted  in  these  countries — Both !  no,  try  again  for  a 
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better  answer,  though  that  was  no  bad  one  at  the  first 
blush." 

*'  1  have  no  other  answer  to  give  than  the  plain  truth, 
Bir :  I  am  thinking  neither  of  j)oiygamy  nor  even  of 
marriage  at  present.  These  young  ladies  are  both  very 
amiable,  very  handsome,  and  very  agreeable:  but,  in 
short,  we  are  not  thinking  of  one  another — indeed^  I 
believe  they  are  engaged." 

'*  Engaged ! — Oh !  then  you  have  thought  about  these 
young  ladies  enough  to  find  that  out.,  Weil,  this  saves 
your  gallantry — good  night." 

Sir  Ulick  had  this  evening  taken  a  vast  deal  of  8uper«- 
fluous  pains  to  sound  a  mind  which  lay  open  before 
him,  clear  to  the  very  bottom ;  but  because  it  was  so 
clear,  he  could  not  believe  that  he  saw  the  bottom. 
He  did  not  much  like  Dr.  Cambray — Father  Jos  was 
right  there.  Dr.  Cambray  was  one  of  those  simple 
characters  which  puzzled  Sir  Ulick — the  idea  of  these 
Miss  Cambrays,  of  the  possibility  of  his  ward^s  havin^g- 
formed  an  attachment  that  might  interfere  with  his 
views,  disturbed  Sir  Ulick's  rest  this  night.  His  first 
operation  in  the  morning  was  to  walk  down  unex- 
pectedly early  to  Vicar's  Dale.  He  found  Ormond  with 
Dr.  Cambray,  very  busy,  examining  a  plan  which  the 
doctor  had  sketched  for  a  new  cottage  for  Moriarty — 
a  mason  was  standing  by,  talking  of  sand,  hme,  and 
stones.  "  But  the  young  ladies,  where  are  they  1**  Sir 
Ulick  asked. 

Ormond  did  not  know.  Mrs.  Cambray,  who  Was 
quietly  reading,  said  she  supposed  they  were  in  their 
gardens;  and  not  in  the  least  suspecting  Sir  Ulick's 
suspicions,  she  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  gave  credit  to 
his  neighbourly  good- will  for  the  earliness  of  this  visit, 
without  waiting  even  for  the  doctor  to  pay  his  respects 
first,  as  he  intended  to  do,  at  Castle  Hermitage. 

"  Oh !  as  to  that,"  Sir  Ulick  said, ''  he  did  not  intend 
to  live  on  terms  of  ceremony  with  Dr.  Cambray — ^he 
was  impatient  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  thanking 
the  doctor  for  bis  attentions  to  his  ward." 

Sir  Ulick's  quick  eye  saw  on  the  table  in  Harry's 
handwriting  the  lisi  of  books  to  he  read.  He  took  it  up, 
looked  it  over,  and  with  a  smile  asked,  *^  Any  thoughts 
of  the  church,  Harry  V 

*'  No,  sir ;  it  would  be  rather  late  for  me  to  think  of 
the  church.    I  should  never  prepare  myself  properly.** 
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'*  Besides,**  said  Sir  Ulick, ''  I  hare  no  living  in  my 
gift;  but  if,*'  continued  he,  in  atone  of  irony^^if/asl 
should. opine  from  the  list  I  hold  in  my  hand,  yon  look 
to  a  college  living,  my  boy-rif  you  are  bent  upon  read  • 
ing  for  a  fellowship— I  don't  doubt  but  with  Dr.  Cam- 
bray's  assistance,  and  with  some  grinder  and^crtmimer, 
we  might  get  you  cleverly  through  all  the  college  ex- 
aminations. And,  doctor,  if  he  did  not,  in  goinsf  through 
some  of  the  college  courses,  die  of  a  logical  inaigestion, 
or  a  classical  fever,  or  a  metaphysical  lethargy,  he 
might  shine  in  the  dignity  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.,  and,  mad 
Mathesis  inspiring,  might  teach  eternally  how  the  line 
A  B  is  equal  to  the  line  C  D— or  why  poor  X  Y  Z  are 
imknown  quantities.  Ahl  my  dear  boy,  think  of  the 
pleasure,  the  glory  of  lectiuring  classes  of  ignoramuaei 
and  dunces  yet  unborn !" 

Harry,  no  way  disconcerted;  laughed  good-humour^ 
edly  with  his  guardian,  and  replied,/^  At  present,  sir,  my 
ambition  reaches  no  farther  than  to  escape  myself  from 
the  class  of  dunces  and  ignoramuses.  I  am  conscious 
that  at  present  I  am  very  deficient." 

"  In  what,  my  dear  boy  1 — To  make  your  complaint 
English,  you  must  say  deficient  in  some  thing  or  other 
*~-*us  an  Iricism  to  say  in  general  that  you  are  very 
deficient  J*"* 

'^  There  is  one  of  my  particular  deficiencies  then  you 
see,  sir— I  am  deficient  in  English." 

'*  You  are  not  deficient  in  temper,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Sir  Ulick:  "come,  come,  you  may  be  tolerably  well 
contented  with  yourself." 

"Ignorant  as  I  am! — No,"  said  Ormond,  *•!  will 
never  sit  down  content  in  ignorance.  Now  tliat  I  have 
the  fortune  of  a  gentleman,  it  would  be  so  much  the 
more  conspicuous,  more  scandalous— ^ow  that  I  have 
every  way  the  means,  I  will,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven^ 
and  with  the  help  of  kind  friends,  make  myself  some- 
thing more  and  something  better  than  I  am." 

"'Gad  !  you  are  a  fine  fellow,  Harry  Ormond,^'  cried/ 
Sir  Ulick ;  "  I  remember  having  once,  at  your  age,  such 
feelings  and  notions  myself."  • 

"Very  unlike  the  first  thoughts  and  feelings  many 
young  men  would  have  on  coming  into  unexpected  pos* 
session  of  a  fortune,"  said  Dr.  Cambray. 

"  True,''  said  Sir  Ulick, "  and  we  must  keep  his  coun- 
sel, that  he  may  not  be  dubbed  a  quiz ;  not  a  word  of 
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this  sort,  Harry,  for  the  DarreUs,  the  Lardners,  or  the 

Dartfords.'' 

*'  I  don't  care  whether  they  dab  me  a  quiz  or  not,^ 
said  Huiy,  hastily ;  *'  what  are  Darrells,  Lardners,  or 
Dartfords  toraeV 

'*  They  are  something  to  me^  said  Sir  Ulick. 

"Oh!  1  beg  pardon,  sir;  I  dida't  know  that;  thai 
makes  it  quite  another  affiair.'* 

'*  And,  Harry,  as  yon  are  to  meet  these  yotmg  men,  1 
thought  it  well  to  try  how  you  could  bear  to  be  laughed 
at ;  I  hare  tried  you  in  this  very  conversation,  and  found 
you,  to  my  infinite  satisfaction,  ridicule  proof;  better 
than  even  huUet  proof;  much  better.  No  danger  that  a 
young  man  of  spirit  should  be  bullied  out  of  his  opinion 
and  princi[de8,  but  great  danger  that  he  might  be  laughed 
out  of  them  ;  and  I  rejoice,  my  dear  ward,  to  see  that 
you  are  safe  from  this  peril." 

Benevolent  pleasure  shone  in  Dr.  Cambray*s  counte- 
nance when  he  heard  Sir  Ulick  speak  in  this  manner. 

"  You  will  dine  with  us,  Dr.  Cambray  V'  said  Sir 
Ulick.  '^  Harry,  you  will  not  forget  Castfo  Hermit- 
age V 

"  Forget  Castle  Hermitage !  as  if  I  could,  where  I 
spent  my  happy  childhood ;  that  paradise,  as  it  seemed 
to  me  the  first  time  ;  when,  a  poor  little  drphan  boy,  1 
was  brought  from  my  smoky  cabin.  1  remember  the 
day  as  well  as  if  it.  was  this  moment ;  when  you  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  in,  and  I  ^lung  to  you.*' 

^  Cling  to  me  still !  cling  to  me  ever,^  interrupted  Sir 
Ulick,  "  and  I  will  never  fail  you ;  no^  never,^^  repeated 
he,  grasping  Harry's  hand,  and  looking  upon  him  with 
an  emotion  of  affection,  strongly  felt,  and  therefore 
strongly  expressed. 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  said  Harry. 

"  And  I  hope,"  added  Sir  Ulicl^,  recovering  the  gay- 
ety  of  his  tone,  '*  that  at  Castle  Hermitage  a  paradise 
will  open  for  your  youth  as  it  opened  for  your  child- 
hood." 

Mrs.  Cambray  put  in  a  word  of  hope  and  feai'  about 
Vicar's  Dale.  To  which  Ormond  answered,  "Never 
fear,  Mrs.  Cambray,, trust  me,  I  know  my  own  interest 
too  well." 

Sir  Ulick,  turning  again  as  he  was  leaving  the  rooiOf 
said,  with  an  air  of  frank  liberality,  "  Well  settle  that 
at  once ;  well  divide  Harry  be^wa«n  us ;  or  we^U  divide 


his  day  thus :  the  mornings  I  leave  you.to  your  friends 
and  studies  for  an  hour  or  two,  Harry,  in  this  VaQe  of 
Eden ;  the  resl  of  the  day  we  must  have  you ;  men  and 
books  best  mixed ;  see  Bacon,  and  see  every  clever  man 
that  ever  wrote  or  spoke.  So  here,"  added  Sir  Ulick, 
pointing  to  a  map  of  history  which  lay  on  the  table, 
^  you  will  have  The  Stream  of  Ttme^  and  with  us  Le 
Couraht  du  Jour*'" 

Sir  Ulick  departed.    During  the  whole  of  this  con- 
versation, and  of  that  of  the  preceding  night,  while  he 
seemed  to  be  talking  at  random  of  different  things,  un- 
connected and  of  opposite  sorts,  he  had  carefully  at- 
tended to  one  object.    Going  round  the  whole  circle  of 
human  motives — ^love,  ambition,  interest,  ease,  pleasure, 
he  had  made  accurate  observation  on  his  ward's  mind; 
and,  reversing  the  order,  he  went  round  another  way, 
and  repeated  and  corrected  his  observations.   The  points 
he  had  strongly  noted  for  practical  use  were,  that  for 
retaining  influence  over  his  ward,  he  must  depend,  not 
upon  interested  motives  of  any  kind,  nor  upon  the  force 
of  authority  or  precedent,  nor  yet  on  the  power  of  ridi- 
cule, but  principally  upon  feelings  of  honour,  grati- 
tude, and  generosity.    Harry  now  no  longer  crossed 
any  of  his  projects,  but  was  become  himself  the  means 
of  carrying  many  into  execution.    The  plan  of  a  match 
for  Marcus  with  Miss  Annaly  i^as  entirely'  at  an  end. 
That  young  lady  had  given  a  decided  refusal ;  and  some 
circumstances,  which  we  .cannot  here  stop  to  explain, 
rendered  Marcus  and  his  father  easy  unde^^  that  disap- 
pointment.   No  jealousy  or  competition  existing,  there- 
lore,  any  longer  between  his  don  and  ward.  Sir  Ulick's 
affection  for  Ormond  returned  in  full  tide ;  nor  did  he 
reproach  himself  for  having  banished  Harry  from  Castle 
Hermitage,  or  for  having  formerly  neglected,  and  almost 
forgotten  him,  for  two  or  three  years.    Sir  Ulick  took 
the  matter  up  just  as  easily  as  he  had  laid  it  down — he 
now  looked  on  Harry,  not  as  the  youth  whom  he  had 
deserted,  but  as  the  Orphan  boy  whom  he  had  cherished 
in  adversity,  and  whom  he  had  a  consequent  right  to 
produce  and  patronise  in  prosperity.  ,  Beyond  or  be- 
neath all  this,  there  was  another  reason  why  Sir  Ulick 
took  so  much  pains,  and  felt  so  much  anxiety,  to  estab- 
lish his  influence  over  his  ward.    This  reason  catmot 
yet  be  mentioned ;  he  had  hardly  revealed  it  to  himself; 
It  was  deep  down  in  his  soul,  to  be  or  not  to  be,  as  cir- 
cumstances, time,  and  the  hour  should  decide. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

AvTER  having  lived  so  long  in  retirement,  our  young 
hero,  when  he  was  to  go  into  company  again,  had  many 
fears  that  his  manners  would  appear  rustic  and  uofash- 
ioned.  With  all  these  apprehensions  as  to  his  manners, 
there  was  mixed  a  large  proportion  of  pride  of  charac- 
ter, which  tended  rathei  to  increase  than  to  diminish 
his  apparent  timidity.  He  dreaded  that  people  would 
value  him,  or  think  that  he  T&lued  himself,  for  his  newly 
acquired  fortune,  instead  of  his  good  qualities :  he  feared 
that  he  should  be  flattered ;  and  he  feared  that  he  should 
like  flattery.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  various  and  con- 
tradictory apprehensions,  he  would  perhaps  have  been 
awkward  and  miserable,  had  he  been  introduced  into 
society  by  one  who  had  less  knowledge  of  the  world, 
or  less  knowledge  of  the.  human  heart,  than  Sir  Ulick 
O'Shane  possessed.  Sir  Ulick  treated  him  as  if  he  had 
always  lived  in  good  company.  Without  presupposing 
any  ignorance,  he  at  the  same  time  took  care  to  warn 
him  of  any  etiquette,  or  modem  fashion,  so  that  no  one 
should  perceive  the  warning  but  themselves.  He  nei- 
ther offended  OrnEKind's  pride^by  seeming  to  patronise  or 
produce  him,  nor  did  he  let  his  timidity  suffer  from  un- 
certainty or  neglect.  Ormond's  fortune  was  never  ad- 
verted to,  in  any  way  that  could  hurt  his  desire  to  be 
valued  for  his  own  sake ;  but  he  was  made  to  feel  that 
it  was  a  part,  and  a  very  agreeable  part,  of  his  personal 
merit.  Managed  in  this  kind  and  skilful  manner,  he  be- 
CQxne  perfectly  at  ease  and  happy.  His  spirits  rose,  and 
he  enjoyed  every  thing  with  the  warmth  of  youth,  and 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  natural  character. 

The  flrst  evening  that "  the  earthly  paradise**  of  Castle 
Hermitage  reopened  upon  his  view,  he  was  presented  to 
all  the  well-dressed,  well-bred  belles.  Black,  brown, 
and  fair  for  the  flrst  hour  appeared  to  him  all  beautifol. 
His  guardian,  standing  apart,  and  seeming  to  listen  to  a 
castle  secretary,  who  was  whispering  to  him  of  state 
a£fairs,  observed  all  that  was  passing. 

Contrary  to  his  guardian's  expectations,  however 
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Ormond  was  the  next  morning  faithful  to  his  resolution, 
and  did  not  appear  among  the  angels  at  the  breakfast- 
ta^le  at  Castle  Hermitage.  '*  It  won*t  last  a  good  weekt *' 
said  Sir  Ulick  to  himself.  .  But  that  good  week  and  the 
next  it  lasted.  Harry's  studies,  to  be  sure,  were  some- 
times intermpted  by  floating  visions  of  the  Miss  Dar- 
rolls,  Dartfords,  and  Lardners.  He  every  now  and  then 
sang  bits  of  their  songs,  repeated  their  /bon-niots,  and 
from  time  to  time  laying  down  his  book,  started  up  and 
practised  quadrille  steps,  to  refresh  himself,  and  increase 
his  attention.  His  representations  of  all  he  saw  and 
heard  at  Castle  Hermitage,  and  his  frank  and  natural 
description  of  the  impression  that  every  thing  and  every- 
body made  upon  him,  were  amusing  and  interesting  to 
his  Mends  at  Vicar's  Dale.  It  was  not  by  satire  that 
he 'amused  them,  but  {)y  simplicity  mixed  with  humoui* 
and  good  sense;  good  sense  sometimes  half-opening 
his  eyes,  and  humour  describing  what  he  saw  yrith  those 
eyes,  half-open,  half-shut. 

**  Pray,  what  sort  of  people  ate  the  Darrells  and  Dart* 
fords  %^  said  Mrs.  Cambray. 

^'  Oh !    delightful ;  the   girls  especiaUy ;   sing  like- 
angels." 

*'  Well,  the  ladies  I  know  are  all  angels  with  you  at 
present ;  that  you  have  told  us  several  times. *' 

^  It's  really  true,  I  believe ;  at  least  as  far  as  I  can  see . 
but  you  know  I  have  not  had  time  to  see  further  than 
the  outside  yet." 

"  The  gentlemen,  however ;  I  suppose  you  have  seen 
the  inside  of  some,  of  themt" 

"  Certainly ;  those  who  have  any  thing  inside  of 
theiti ;  Dartferd,  for  instance." 

I    "  Well,  Mr.  Dartford,  he  is  the  man  Sir  Ulick  said  was 
so  cltever." 

**yery  clever  he  is,  I  suppose,  though  I  don't  really 
recollect  any  thing  remarkable  that  I  have  heard  him 
say.    But  the  wit  must  be  in  him ;  and  he  lets  out  a 
good  deal  of  his  opinions ;  of  his  opinion  of  himself  a 
uttle  too  much.    But  he  is  much  admired." 
**  And  Mr.  Darrell ;  what  of  him  ?" 
**Very  fashionable.    But  indeed  all  I  know  about 
him  is,  that  his  dress  is  quite  the  thmgi  and  that  he 
^nows  more  about  dishes  and  cooks  than  I  could  have 
conceived  any  man  upon  earth  of  his  age  could  know ; 
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bot  they  say  it^s  the  fashion;  he  is  rery  fashionable,  I 
hear.'' 

"But  is  he  conceited V* 

**  Why,  I  do  not  know ;  his  manner  might  appear  a 
little  conceited,  but  in  reality, he  must  be  wonderfully 
humble ;  for  he  certainly  values  his  horses  far  above 
himself;  and  then  he  is  quite  content  if  his  boot-tops 
are  admired.  By-the-by,  there  is  a  famous  invaluable 
receipt  he  has  for  poUshing  those  boot-tops,  which  is  to 
make  quite  another  man  of  me ;  if  I  don't  forget  to  put 
him  in  mind  about  it." 

*'AndMr.  Lardnerl" 

**0h!  a  pleasant  young  man;  has  so  many  ^ood 
Bongs,  and  good  stories,  and  is  so  good-natured  in  re- 
peating them.  But  1  hope  people  won't  make  him  repeat 
them  too  often,  for  I  can  conceive  one  might  be  tired — 
in  time." 

During  the  course  of  the  first  three  weeks,  Harry  iv^as 
three  times  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  ia  love — ^first, 
with  the  beautiful  and  beautifully  dressed  Miss  Darrell, 
who  danced,  sang,  played,  rode,  did  every  thing  charm- 
ingly,  and  was  universally  admired.  She  was  remark- 
ably good-humoure4,  even  when  some  of  her  compan- 
ions were  rather  cross.  Miss  Darrell  reigned  queen  of  the 
day,  and  queen  of  the  ball,  for  three  days  and  three  nights, 
unrivadled  in  our  young  hero's  eyes ;  but  on  the  fourth 
night,  Ormond  chancing  to  praise  the  fine  shape  oC  one 
of  her  very  dear  friends.  Miss  Darrell  whispered,  '*  She 
owes  that  fine  shape  to  a  finely  padded  corset.  Oh ! 
I  am  clear  of  what  I  tell  you ;  she  is  my  intimate 
friend."  , 

■  From  that  moment  Ormond  was  cured*  of  all  desire 
to  be  the  intimate  friend  of  this  fair  lady.  ^  The  second 
peerless  damsel,  whose  praises  he  sounded  to  Dr.  Cam- 
bray  between  the  fits  of  reading^  Middleton's  Cicero, 
was  Miss  Eliza  Darrell,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sis- 
ters :  she  was  not  yet  came  out,  though  in  the  mean 
time  allowed  to  appear  at  Castle  Hermitage ;  and  she 
was  so  ncnve,  and  so  timid,  and  so  very  bashful,  that  Sir 
Ulick  was  forced  always  to  bring  her  into  the  room 
leaning  on  his  arm ;  she  could  really  hardly  walk  into  a 
room ;  and  if  anybody  looked  at  her,  she  was  so  much 
distressed ;  and  there  were  such  pretty  confusions  and 
Tetreatings,  and  such  a  mancBuvring  to  get  to  the  side- 
table  every  4ay,  and  "Sir  Ulick  so  terribly tletermined 
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it  should  not  be.'^  It  was  all  naturally  acted,  and  by  a 
young  pretty  actress.  Ormond,  used  only  to  the  gross 
affectation  of  Dora,  did  not  suspect  that  there  was  any 
affectation  in  the  case.  He  pitied  her  so  much,  that  Sir 
Ulick  was  certain  '*  love  was  in  the  next  degree.'*  Of 
this  the  young  lady  herself  was  still  more  secure ;  ami 
in  her  security  she  forgot  some  of  her  graceful  timidity. 
It  happened  that,«in  standing  up  for  country-dances  one 
night,  some  dispute  about  precedency  occurred.  'Miss 
Eliza  Darrell  was  the  honourable  Miss  Eliza  Darrell ;  and 
some  young  lady,  who  was  not  honourable,  in  contempt, 
defiance,  neglect,  or  ignorance,  stood  above  her.  The 
timid  Eliza  remonstrated  in  no  very  gentle  voice,  and 
the  colour  came  into  her  face — ^^Hhe  eloquent  blood 
spoke"  too  plainly.  Shel  the  gentle  Eliza!  pushed  for 
her  place,  and  with  her  honourable  elbows  made  way 
for  herself;  for  what  will  not  even  well-bred  belles  do 
in  a  crowd  %  Unfortunately,  well-bred  beaux  are  bound 
to  support  them.  Ormond  was  on'  the  point  of  being 
drawn  into  a  quarrel  with  the  partner  of  the  offending 
party,  when  Sir  Ulick,  appearing  in  the  midst,  and  not 
seeming  to  know  that  any  thing  was  going  wrong,  broke 
up  the  intended  set  of  country *dances,  by  insisting  upon 
it  that  the  Miss  Darrells  had  promised  him  a  quadrille, 
and  that  they  must  dance  it  then,  as  there  was  but  just 
time  before  supper.  Harry,  who  had  seen  how  little  his 
safety  was  in  the  eye  of  the  gi^ntle  Eliza,  in  comparison 
with  the  most  trifling  point  .of«  her  offeixled  pride,  was 
determined  in  future  not  to  expose  himself  to  similar 
daiiger. 

The  nexit  young  lady  who  took  •his  fancy  was  of 
course  as  unlike  the  last  as  possible :  she  was  one  of^ 
the  remarkably  pleasant,  sprightly,  clever,  most  agree- 
able Miss  Lardners.    She  did  not  interest  him  much,  bat 
«he  amused  him  exceedingly.    Her  sister  had  one  day 
said  to  her,  '*  Anne,  you  can't  be  pretty,  so  vou  had  bet^r 
be  odd."    Anne  took  the  advice,  set  up  for  being  odd, 
and  succeeded.    She  was  a  mimic,  a  wit,  and  very  satir- 
ical ;  and  as  long  as  the  satire  touched  only  those  for 
whom  he  did  not  care,  Ormond  was. extremely  diverted- 
He  did  not  think  it  quite  feminine  or  amiable,  but  still  it 
was  entertaining;  there  was  also  something  flatterinff 
in  being  exempted  from  this  general  reprobation  and 
ridicule.    Miss  Lardner  was  intolerant  of  all  insipid 
Y^ople;  ^tSf  as  she  called  them.    How  far  Ormond 
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mi^ht  have  been  drawn  on  by  this  laughing,  talkiofr, 
satirical,  flattering  wit,  there  is  no  saying;  but  luckily 
they  fell  out  one  evening  about  old  Lady  Annaly.  Miss 
Lardner  was  not  aware  that  Ormond  knew,  much  less 
could  she  have  conceived  that  he  liked,  her  ladyship. 
Miss  Lardner  was  mimicking  her,  for  the  amusement  of 
a  set  of  young  ladies  wh6  were  standing  round  the  fire 
after  dinner,  when  Harry  Ormond  came  in :  he  was  not 
quite  as  much  diverted  as  she  expected. 

*'  Mr.  Ormond  does  «ot  know  the  original ;  the  copy 
is  lost  upon  him,"  said  Miss  Lardner ;  **  and  happy  it  is 
for  you,*'  continued  she,  turning  to  him»  "  that  you  do  not 
know  her,  for  Lady  Annaly  is  as  stiff  and  tiresome  an 
original  as  ever  was  seen  or  heard  of;  and  the  worst  ol 
it  is,  she  is  an  original  without  originality.'* 
I  '*  Lady  Annaly !"  cried  Ormond,  with  surprise,  '*  surely 
not  the  Lady  Annaly  I  know." 

"  There's  but  one  that  I  know  ol^Heaven  forbid  that 
there  were  two !  But  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Ormond, 
if  she  is  a  friend  of  yours — I  humbly  beg  your  forgive- 
ness; I  did  no{  know  your  taste  was  so  very  good!— - 
Lady  Annaly  is  a  fine  old  lady,  certainly — ^vastly  re- 
spectable ;  and  I  so  far  agree  with  Mr.  Ormond,  that  of 
the  two  paragons,  mother  and  daughter,  I  prefer  the 
.mother.  Paragons  in  their  teens  are  insufferable :  pat- 
terns of  perfection  are  good  for  nothin^<in  society,  ex- 
cept to  be  torn  to  pieces." 

I  Miss  Lardner  pursued  this  diversion  of  tearing  them 
to  pieces,  still  flattering  herself  that  her  present  wit  and 
drollery  would  prevail  with  Ormond,  as  she  h'ad  found  it 
prevail  with  most  people  against  an  absent  friend.  Biit 
Ormond  thought  upon  this  occasion  she  showed  more 
flippancy -than  wit,  and  more  ill-nature  than  humonr. 
He  was  shocked  at  the  want  of  feeling  and  reverence 
for  age  with  which  she,  a  young  girl  just  enteriiig  in^ 
the  world,  spoke  of  a  person  of  Lady  Annaly's  years 
and  high  character.  In  the  heat  of  attack,  and  in  her 
eagerness  to  canry  her  point  against  the  Annalys,  the 
young  lady,  according  to  custom,  proceeded  from  sar- 
casm to  scandal.  Every  ill-natured  report  she  had  ever 
heard  against  any  of  the  family  she  now  repeated  with 
exaggeration  and  asseverations;  vehement  in  proportion 
to  the  weakness  of  proof.  She  asserted  tnat  Lady  An- 
naly, wi(h  all  her  high  character,  was  very  hard-hearted 
to  some  of  her  nearest  family  connexions.    Sweet  Lady 
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MUlicent !  Oh !  how  barbarously  she  used  her !  Miss 
Annaly  too  she  attacked,  as  a  cold-blooded  jilt.  If  the 
truth  must  be  told,  she  had  actually  broken  the  heart  of 
a  young  nobleman,  who  was  fool  enough  to  be  taken  in 
by  her  sort  of  manner :  and  the  son,  the  famous  Sir 
Herbert  Annaly!  he  was  an  absolute  miser :  Miss  Lard- 
ner  declared  that  she  kdewfrom  the  best  authority  most 
shameful  instances  of  his  shabbine^s. 

The  instances  were  stated,  but  Ormond  could  not 
believe  these  stories ;  and,  what  was  more,  he  began  to 
doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  person  by  whom  they  were 
related.  He  suspected  that  she  uttered. these  slanders 
knowing  them  to  be  false. 

Miss  Lardner,  observing  that  Ormond  made  no  further 
defence,  but  now  stood  silent,  and  with  downcast  eves, 
flattered  herself  that  she  had  completely  triumphed. 
Changing  the  subject,  she  would  have  resumed  with  him 
her  familiar,  playful  tone ;  but  all  chance  of  her  ever 
triumphing  over  Ormondes  head  or  heart  was  now  at  an 
end :  so  finished  the  third  of  his  three  weeks^  fancies. 
Such  evanescent  fancies  would  not  have  been  worth 
mentioning,  but  for  the  effect  produced  on  his  mind ; 
though  they  left  scaroelv  any  individual  traces,  they 
made  a  general  and  useful  impression.  They  produced 
a  permanent  contempt  for  scandal^  that  common  vice  of 
idle  society.  He  determined  to  guard  against  it  cau- 
tiously himself;  and  ever  after,  when  he  saw  a  disposi- 
tion to  it  in  any  woman,  however  highly-bred,  highly- 
accomplished,  or  hiffhly-gifted,  he  considered  her  as  a 
person  of  mean  mind,  with  whon(i  he  could  never  form 
any  connexion  of  friendship  or  love. 

The  Lardners,  Darrells,  Dartfords  vanished,  and  new 
figures  were  to  appear  in  the  magic  lantern  at  Castle 
Hermitage.  Sir  Ulick  thought  a  few  preliminary  obser- 
vations necessary  to  his  ward.  His  opinion  of  Ormond's 
capacity  and  steadiness  had  considerably  diminished,  in 
consequence  of  his  various  mistakes  of  character  and 
sudden  changes  of  opinion/^,  for  Sir  UUck,  with  all  his 
abilities,  did  not  discriminate  between  want  of  under- 
standing and  want  of  practice.  Besides,  he  did  not  see 
the  whole :  he  saw  the  outward  boyish  folly — he  did 
not  see  the  inward  manly  sense ;  he  judged  Ormond  by 
a  false  standard,  by  comparison  with  the  young  men  of 
the  world  of  his  own  age.  He  knew  that  none  of  these, 
even  of  moderate  capacity,  could  have  been  three  times 
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in  tkree  weeks  so  near  bein^  taken  tn— -not  one  uroidd 
have  made  the  sort  of  blunders,  much  less  would*  any 
one,  having^  made  them,  have  acknowledged  them  as 
frankly  as  Ormond  did.  It  was  this  imprudent  candour 
which  lowered  him  most  in  his  guardian^  estimation. 
From  not  having  lived  in  society,  Harry  was  not  aware 
of  the  signs  and  tokens  of  folly  or  wisdom  by  which  the 
world  judge ;  the  opinion  of  the  bystanders  had  not 
habitual  power  over  him.  While  the  worldly  young 
men  guarded  themselves  with  circumspect  self-love 
against  every  external  appearance  of  folly,  Harry  was 
completely  unguarded :  they  lived  cheaply  upon  borrowed 
wisdom ;  he  profited  dearly,  but  permanently,  by  his  own 
experience. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  "  are  yon  aware  that 
his  excellency  the  lord-lieutenant  is  coming  to  Castle 
Hermitage  to-morrow  t" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  so  I  heard  you  say,"  replied  Harry.  **  What 
sort  of  a  man  is  he  1" 

"  Man  /"  repeated  Sir  Ulick,  smiling.  "  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  a  very  great  man,  and  may  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  you." 

*'  How  so,  sir  ?  I  donH  want  any  thing  from  him. 
Now  I  have  a  good  fortune  of  my  own,  what  can  I 
want  from  any  man — or,  if  1  must  not  szy  man,  way  great 
man !" 

"  My  dear  Harry,  though  a  man's  fortime  is  good,  it 
may  be  better  for  pushing  it." 

'*  And  worse,  may  it  not,  sir?  Did  not  I  hear  you 
speaking  last  night  of  lord  somebody,  who  had  been 
pushing  his  fortune  all  his  life,  and  died  penniless  1" 

"  True,  because  he  pushed  ill ;  if  he  had  pushed  well, 
he  would  have  got  into  a  good  place." 

*'  I  thank  Heaven,  I  can  get  that  now  without  any 
pushing." 

'*  You  can ! — ^yes,  by  my  interest  perhaps  you  mean.^ 

"  No ;  by  my  own  money,  I  mean." 

"  Bribery  and  corruption !  Harry.  Places  are  not  in 
this  country  to  be  bought — openly — ^these  are  things 
one  must  not  talk  of :  and  pray,,  with  your  own  money 
—if  you  could — what  place  upon  earth  woiild  you  pur- 
chase t" 

<*  The  only  place  in  the  world  1  should  wish  for»  sir 
would  be  a  place  in  the  country." 
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Sir  Ulick  was  surprised  and  alanned ;  but  8?id  not  a 
word  that  could  betray  his  feelings. 

"  A  place  of  my  own,"  continued  Ormond,  "  a  com- 
fortable house  and  estate,  on  which  I  could  live  in- 
dependently and  happily,  with  some  charming  anuable 
woman." 

^^  Darrell,  Dartford,  Lardner,  which  V^  said  Sir  Ulick, 
with  a  sarcastic  smile. 
''  I  am  cured  of  these  foolish  fancies,  sir." 
'*  Well,  there  is  another  more  dangerous  might  seize. 
yop,  against  which  I  must*  warn  you,  and  I  trust  one 
word  of  advice  you  will  not  take  amiss." 

"  Sir,  I  am  very  much  obliged-  to  you :  how  could  I 
take  advice  from  you  as  any  thing  but  a  proof  of  friend 
ship?" 

*'  Then,  my  dear  boy,  I  must  tell  you,  in  confidence, 
what  you  will  find  out  the  first  night  you  are  in  his  com- 
pany, that  his  excellency  drinks  hard." 

•*  No  danger  of  my  following  his  example,"  said  Harry. 
*'  Thank  you,  sir,  for  the  warning ;  but  I  am  sure  enough 
of  myself  on  this  point,  because  I  have  been  tried — and 
when  I  v^ould  not  drink  to  please  my  own  dear  King 
Corny,  there  is  not  much  danger  of  my  drinking  to 
please  ^  lord-lieutenant,  who,  after  all,  is  nothing  to 
me." 

"After  all,"  said  Sir  Ulick;  "but  you  are  not  come 
to  after  all  yet— you  know  nothing  about  his  excellency 
'yet." 

"  Nothing  but  what  you  have  'told  me,  sir ;  if  he  drinks 
hard,  I  think  he  sets  no  very  good  example  as  a  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland."  * 

,    "  What  oft  was  thought,  perhaps,  but  ne^er  so  bluntly 
expressed,"  said  Sir  Ulick. 

Sir  Ulick  was  afterward  surprised  to  see  the  firmness 
with  which  his  ward,  when  in  company  with  persons  of 
the  Arst  rank  and  fashion,  resisted  the  combined  force 
of  example,  importunity,  and  ridicule.  Dr.  Cambray 
'  was  pleased,  but  not  surprised ;  for  he  had  seen  in  his 
voung  friend  other  instances  of  this  adherence  to  what- 
ever he  had  once  been  convinced  was  right.  Resolution 
is  a  qusdity  or  power  of  mind  totally  inclependent  of 
knowledge  of  the  world.  The  habit  of  self-control  can 
be  acquired  by  any  individcia],  in  any  situation.  Ormond 
had  practised  and  strengthened  it  even  in  the  retirement 
of  the  Black  Islands. 
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Other  and  far*more  dangerous  trials  were  now  pre* 

Earing  for  him ;  but  before  we  go  on  to  these,  it  may 
e  expected  that  we  should  not  pass  over  in  silence  the 
vice-reg^  visit — and  yet  what  can  we  say  about  it  ?  All 
that  Ormond  could  say  was,  that  *'  he  supposed  it  was  a 
great  honour,  but  it  was  no  great  pleasure."  The  room- 
ings, two  out  of  five,  being  rainy,  hung  very  heavily 
on  hand  in  spite  of  the  billiard-room.  Fine  weather, 
riding,  shooting,  or  boating,  killed  time  well  enough  till 
dinner;  and  Harry  said  he  liked  this  part  of  the  bosi- 
uess  exceedingly,  till  he  found  that  some  great  men 
were  very  cross  if  they  did  not  shoot  as  many  little  birds 
as  he  did.  Then  came  dinner,  the  great  point  of  relief 
and  reunion ! — and  there  had  been  late  dinners,  and  long 
dinners,  and  great  dinners,  fine  plate,  good  dishes,  and 
plenty  of  wine,  but  a  dearth  of  conversation — ^the  natural 
topics  chained  up  by  etiquette.  One  half  of  the  people 
at  table  were  too  prudent,  the  other  half  too  stupid,  to 
talk.  Sir  Ulick  talked  away  indeed ;  but  even  he  was 
not  half  80  entertaining  as  usual,  because  he  was  forced 
to  bring  down  his  wit  and  humour  to  \:ourt  quality.  In 
short,  till  the  company  had  drunk  a  certain  quantity  of 
wine,  nothing  was  said  worth  repeating,  and  afterv^ard 
nothing  repeatable. 

After  the  vice-regal  rareeshow  was  over,  and  that 
the  grand  folk  had  been  properly  bowed  into  their  car- 
riages, and  had  fairiy  driven  away,  there  was  some  di- 
version to  be  had.    People  without  yawning  seemed  to 
recover  from  a  dead  sle6p ;  the  stdte  of  the  atmosphere 
was  changed;  there  was  a  happy  thaw;  the  frozen 
words  and  bits  and  ends  of  conversations  were  repeated 
in  delightful  confusion.    The  men  of  wit,  in  revenge  for 
their  prudent  silence,  were  no^  happy  and  noisy  beyond 
measure.    Ormond  was'  much  entertained :  he  had  an 
opportunity  c^  being  not  only  aroused  but  instructed  by 
conversation,  for  all  the  great  dealers  in  information, 
Who  had  kept  tip  their  goods  while  there  was  no  market^ 
now  that  tnere  was  a  demand,  unpacked,  and  brought 
them  out  in  profusion.    There  was  such  a  rich  sup^y» 
and^uch  a  quick  and  happy  intercourse  of  wit  and  knoir- 
ledge,  as  quite  delighted,  almost  dazzled,  bis  eyes ;  bat 
kis  eyes  were  strong.    He  had  a  mind  untainted  with 
envy,  highly  capable  of  emulation.    Much  was  indeed 
beyond,  or  above,  the  reach  of  his  present  powers ;  but 
nothing  was  beyond  bis  generous  admiration-^notbiog 
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flbotre  his  future  hopes  of  attainment.  The  effect,  and 
more  than  the  effect,  which  Sir  Uhck  had  foreseen,  was 
produced  on  Ormond's  mind  by  hearing  the  conversation 
of  some  of  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
political  life;  he  caught  their  spirit— their  ambition: 
his  wish  was  no  longer  merely  to  see  the  world,  but  to 
distin^sh  himself  in  it.  His  guardian  saw  the  noble 
ambition  rising  in  his  mind.  Oh !  at  that  instant,  how 
could  he  think  of  debasing  it  to  servile  purposes— of 
working  this  great  power  only  for  paltry  party  ends! 


CHAPTER  XX. 

New  circumstances  arose  which  unexpectedly  changed 
the  course  of  our  hero*s  mind.  There  was  a  certain 
Lady  MilUcent,  whose  name  Lady  Norton  had  read  from 
her  memorandum-book  among  the  list  of  guests  expected 
at  Castle  Hermitage.  Sir  Ulick,  as  Ormond  recollected, 
had  pronounced  her  to  be  a  charming,  eleg^ant,  fasci- 
nating creature.  Sir  Ulick's  praise  was  sometimes  ex- 
aerated,  and  often  lavished  from  party  motives,  or 
given  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  against  his  con« 
science.  But  when  he  did  speak  sincerely;  no  man's 
taste  or  judgment  as  to  female  beauty,  manners,  and 
character  could  be  more  safely  trusted. 

He  was  sincere  in  all  he  said  of  Lady  Millicent's  ap- 
pearance and  manners ;  but  as  to  the  rest,  he  did  not 
think  himself  bound  to  tell  all  he  knew  about  her. 

Her  ladyship  arrived  at  Castle  Hermitage.  Ormond 
saw  her,  and  thought  that  his  guardian  had  not  in  the 
least  exaggerated  as  to  her  beauty,  grace,  or  elegance. 
She  was  a  very  young  widow,  still  in  mourning  for 
her  husband,  a  gallant  officer,  who  had  fallen  the  pre- 
ceding year  at  a  siege  in  Flanders. 

Lady  Millicent,  as  Lady  Norton  s^id,  had  not  recov- 
ered, and  she  feared  never  would  recover,  from  the  shock 
her  health  had  received  at  the  time  of  her  husband's 
death.  This  account  interested  Ormond  exceedingly 
for  the  young  widow. 

There  was  something  peculiarly  engaging  in  the  pensive 
8oftnes0^  and  modesty  of  her  manner.    It  appeared  fre« 
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from  affectation.    Far  from  making'  any  display  of  hdr 
feelings,  she  seemed  as  much  as  possible  to  repress  them) 
and  to  endeavoar  to  t>e  cheerful,  that  she  might  not 
damp  the  gayety  of  others.    Her  natural  disposition, 
Lady  Norton  said,  was  very  sprightly;  and  noweyer 
passive  and  subdued  she  might  appear  at  present,  she 
was  of  a  high  independent  spirit,  that  would,  on  any 
great  occasion,  think  and  act  for  itself.     Better  and 
better— each  trait  suited  Ormondes  character  more  and 
more :  his  own  observation  confirmed  the  high  opinion 
which  the  praises  of  her  friend  tended  to  inspire.    Or- 
mond  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  indulgent  manner 
in  which  Lady  MiUicent  spoke  of  her  own  sex ;  she  was 
free  from  that  propensity  to  detraction  which  had  so 
disgusted  him  in  his  last  love.    Even  of  those  by  whom, 
as  it  had  been  hinted  to  him,  she  had  been  hardly  treated, 
she  spoke  with  gentleness  and  candour.    RecoUectinff 
Miss  Lardner's  assertion,  that  '*  Lady  Amialy  had  used 
Lady  MiUicent  barbarously,^'  he  purposely  mentioned 
Lady  Annaly,  to  hear  what  she  would  say.     **Lady 
Annaly,"  said  she,  *^  is  a  most  respectable  woman-Hshe 
has  her  prejudices — who  is  there  that  has  not  V— It  is 
unfortunate  for  me  that  she  has  been  prepossessed  against 
me.    She  is  one  of  my  nearest  connexions  by  marriage 
—one  to  whom  I  might  have  looked  in  difficulty  and 
distress— one  of  the  few  persons  whose  assistance  and 
interference  I  would  willingly  have  accepted,  and  would 
even  have  stooped  to  ask ;  but  unhappily — ^I  can  tell 
you  no  more,"  said  she,  checking  herself:  "it  is  every 
Way  an  unfortunate  affair ;  and,"  added  she,  after  a  deep 
sign,  "  the  most  unfortunate  part  of  it  is,  that  it  is  my 
own  fault.'' 

That  Ormond  could  hardly  believe ;  and  whether  it 
were  or  not,  whatever  the  urfortunate  affair  mi^ht  bSf 
the  candour,  the  gentleness,  with  which  she  spoke,  even 
when  her  feelings  .were  obviously  touched  and  warm, 
interested  him  deeply  in  her  favour.  He  had  heard  that 
the  Annalys  were  just  returning  to  Ireland,  and  he  de« 
termined  to  go  as  soon  as  possible  to  see  them:  he 
hoped  they  would  come  to  Castte  Hermitage,  and  that 
this  coolness  might  be  made  up.  Meantime  the  more 
he  saw  of  Ladv  MiUicent,  the  more  he  was  charmed  with 
her.  Sir  UUck  was  much  engaged  with  various  business 
in  the  mornings,  and  Lady  Norton,  Lady  MilUcent,  and 
Ormond  spent  their  time  together:  waUung,  driving  in 
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the  sociable,  or  boating  on  the  lake,  they  were  contina- 
ally  tog^ether.  Lady  Norton,  a  very  good  kind  of  weU- 
bred  little  woman,  was  a  non-entity  in  conversation ;  bat 
she  never  interrupted  it,  nor  laid  the  slightest  restraint 
on  any  one  by  her  presence,  which,  indeed,  was  usuadly 
forgotten  by  Ormond.  His  conversation  with  Lady 
Millicent  generally  took  a  sentimental  turn.  She  did 
not  always  speak  sense,  but  she  talked  elegant  nonsense, 
with  a  sweet  persuasive  voice  and  eloquent  eyes :  hers 
was  a  kind  of  exalted  sentimental  morality,  referring 
every  thing  to  feeling,  and  to  the  notion  o(  saerificef 
rather  than  to  a  sense  of  duty,  principle,  or  reason.  She 
was  all  for  sensibility  and  enthusiasm — enthusiasm  in 
particular — with  her  there  was  no  virtue  without  it. 
Acting  from  the  hope  of  making  yourself  or  others  happy, 
or  from  any  view  of  utility,  was  acting  merely  from  low 
selfish  motives.  Her  *'  point  of  virtue  was  so  high,  that 
ordinary  mortals  might  well  console  themselves  by  per- 
ceiving  the  impossibility  of  ever  reaching  it.**  Exalted 
to  the  clouds,  she  manaffed  matters  as  she  pleased  there, 
and  made  charming  conmsion.  When  she  condescended 
to  return  to  earth,  and  attempted  to  define — no,  not  to 
define— definitions  were  death  to  her  imagination  !~^ut 
to  describe  her  notions,  she  was  nearly  unintelligible. 
She  declared,  however,  that  she  understood  herself  per- 
fectly well;  and  Ormond,  deceived  by  eloquence,  of 
which  he  was  a  passionate  admirer,  thought  that  he 
understood,  when  he  only  felt.  Her  ideas  of  virtue  were 
carried  to  such  extremes  that  they  touched  the  opposite 
vices — in  truth,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them ;  for 
the  line  between  riffht  and  wrong,  that  line  which  should 
be  strongly  marked,  was  effaced :  so  delicately  had  sen- 
timent shaded  off'  its  boundaries.  These  female  meta- 
physics, this  character  of  exalted  imagination  and  sen- 
sitive softness,  was  not  quite  so  cheap  and  common 
some  years  ago  as  it  has  lately  become.    The  conse- 

Jpences  to  which  it  practically  leads  were  not  then 
uily  foreseen  and  understood.  At  aU  times  a  man  ex- 
penenced  in  female  character,  who  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  world,  even  supposing  he  had  no  skill  in  meta- 
physics, would  easily  have  seen  to  what  all  this  tends, 
and  where  it  usually  terminates ;  and  such  a  man  would 
never  have  thought  of  marrying  Lady  Millicent.  But 
Ormond  was  inexperienced :  the  whole,  matter  and 
manneri  was  new  to  him ;  he  was  struck  with  the  deli* 
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cacy  and  sensiboUty  of  the  fair  sophist,  and  with  aU  thart 
was  ingcenious  and  plausible  in  the  doctrine,  instead  of 
being  darmed  by  its  dangerous  tendency.  It  should  be 
observed,  in  justice  to  Lady  Millicent,  that  she  was  per- 
fectly sincere — ^if  we  may  use  the  expression  of  good 
faith  in  absurdities.  She  did  not  use  this  sentimental 
sophistry,  as  it  has  since  been  too  often  employed  )jj 
many,  to  veil  from  themselves  the  criminality  of  passion, 
or  to  mark  the  deformity  of  vice :  there  was,  perhaps, 
the  more  immediate  hazard  of  her  erring  from  ignorance 
and  rashness ;  but  there  was  also  in  her  youth  and  inno- 
cence a  chance  that  she  might  instinctively  start  back 
the  moment  she  should  see  the  precipice. 

One  evening  Sir  Ulick  was  tsdking  of  Lord  Chester-, 
field's  Letters,  a  book  at  that  time  much  in  vogue,  bat 
which  the  good  sense  and  virtue  of  England  soon  cast 
into  disrepute ;  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  charms  of  wit 
and  style,  in  spite  of  man^  sparkling  and  some  valuable 
observations  mixed  with  its  corruption,  has  since  sunk, 
fortunately  for  the  nation,  almost  into  oblivion.  But 
when  these  privcUe  letters  were  first  published,  and  when 
my  lord,  who  now  appears  so  stiff  and  awkward,  was  in 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  there  was  no  withstanding  it. 
The  book  was  a  manual  of  education — with  the  vain 
hope  of  getting  cheaply  second-hand  knowledge  of  the 
world,  it  was  read  universally  by  every  young  man  en- 
tering life,  from  the  nobleman's  son,  while  his  hair  was 
powdering,  to  the  'prentice  thumbing  it  surreptitiously 
behind  the  counter.  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane,  of  course, 
recommended  it  to  his  ward :  to  Lady  Millicent's  credit, 
she  inveighed  against  it  with  honest  indignation. 

"  What !"  said  Sir  Ulick,  smiling,  "  you  are  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  aidvising  his  pupil  at 
Paris  to  prefer  a  reputable  affair  with  a  married  woman, 
to  a  disreputable  intrigue  with  an  opera  girl !  Well,  I  be- 
lieve you  are  right,  as  an  English  woman,  my  dear  Lady 
Millicent ;  and  I  am  clear,  at  all  events,  that  you  are 
right,  as  a  woman^  to  blush  so  eloquently  with  virtuous 
indignation:  LadyAnnaly  herself  could  not  have  spoken 
and  looked  the  thing  better." 

''  So  I  was  just  thinking,"  said  Ormond. 

"  Only  the  difference,  Harry,  between  a  young  and  an 
elderly  woman,"  said  Sir  Ulick.  "  Truths  divine  come 
mended  from  the  lips  of  youth  and  beauty." 

His  compliment  was  lost  upon  Lady  Milliceat    At 
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Hid  first  mention  of  Lady  Anna]y*8  name  she  had  sighed 
deeply,  and  had  fallen  into  revery — and  Ormond,  as  he 
looked  at  her,  fell  into  raptures  at  the  tender  expression 
of  her  countenance.  Sir  Ulick  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  drawing  him  a  little  on  one  side,  **  Take  care  of 
yoar  heart,  young  man,"  whispered  he  **no  serious 
attachment  here  remember,  I  warn  you."  Lady  Norton 
joined  them,  and  nothing  more  was  said. 

"  Take  care  of  m^  heart,"  thought  Ormond :  "  why 
should  I  guard  it  against  such  a  woman  1 — what  better 
can  I  do  with  it  than  offer  it  to  such  a  woman  V 

A  thought  had  crossed  Ormondes  mind  which  recurred 
at  this  instant.  From  the  great  admiration  Sir  Ulick 
expressed  for  Lady  Millicent,  and  the  constant  attention 
— more  than  gallant — ^tender  attention,  which  Sir  Ulick 
paid  her,  Ormond  was  persuaded  that,  but  for  that  half 
of  the  broken  chain  of  matrimony  which  still  encum- 
bered  him  whom  it  could  not  bind,  Sir  Ulick  would  be 
▼ery  glad  to  offer  Lady  Millicent  not  only  his  heart  but 
his  hand.  Suspecting  this  p^iality,  and  imagining  a 
latent  jealousy,  Ormond  did  not  quite  like  to  consult  his 
guardian  about  his  own  sentiments  and  proceedings. 
He  wished  previously  to  consult  his  impartial  and  most 
safe  friend,  Dr.  Gambray.  But  Dr.  Gambray  had  been 
absent  from  home  ever  since  the  arrival  of  Lady  Milli- 
cent. The  doctor  and  his  family  had  been  on  a  visit  to 
a  relation  at  a  distance.  Ormond,  impatient  for  their 
return,  had  everyday  questioned  the  curate ;  and  at  last, 
in  reply  to  his  regular  question  of  "  When  do  you  ex- 
pect the  doctor,  sir?"  he  neard  the  glad  tidings  of  '*  We 
expect  him  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  sir,  positively." 

The  next  day,  Ormond,  who  was  now  master  of  a 
very  elegant  phaeton  and  beautiful  gray  horses,  and 
having  for  some  time  been  under  the  tuition  of  that 
knowmg  whip  Tom  Darrel],  could  now  drive  to  admi- 
ration, prevailed  upon  Lady  Millicent  to  trust  herself 
with  him  in  his  phaeton — Sir  Ulick  came  up  just  as  Or* 
mond  had  handed  Lady  MilUcent  into  the  carriage,  and, 
pressing  on  his  ward*s  shoulder,  said,  ^  Have  you  the 
reins  safel" 

"  Yes." 

"  That's  well— remember  now,  Harry  Ormond,"  said 
he,  vnth  a  look  which  gave  a  double  meaning  to  his 
words,  **  remember,  I  c&rge  you,  the  warning  I  ffave 
you  last  night— drive  carerally— pray,  young  sir,  look 
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before  yoa-— no  nshneM ! — ^young  hones  these,**  added 
he,  pattins  the  horses — "  pray  be  careful,  Hamry." 

Ormond  promised  to  be  very  careful,  and  drove  off. 

« I  suppose,"  thought  he,  '*  my  guaidian  must  have 
some  good  reason  for  this  reiterated  caution ;  I  will  not 
let  her  see  my  sentiments  till  I  know  his  reasons ;  be-' 
sides,  as  Dr.  Gambray  returns  to-morrow,  I  can  wait 
another  day."  n 

Accordingly,  though- not  without  putting  considerable 
restraint  upon  himself,  Ormond  talked  ^  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  of  indifferent  matters.   The  conversation 
rather  flagged,  and  sometimes  on  her  ladyship^s  side  as 
well  as  on  his.    He  fancied  that  she  was  more  reserved 
than  usual,  and  a  little  embarrassed.    He  exerted  him* 
self  to  entertain  her — that  was  but  common  civility : 
he  succeeded,  was  pleased  to  see  her  spirits  rise,  and 
her  embarrassment  wear  off.    When  she  revived,  her 
manner  was  this  day  so  peculiarly  engaging,  and  the 
tones  of  her  voice  so  soft  and  winning,  that  it  required 
all  Ormondes  resolution  to  refrain  from  declaring  his 
passion.    Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  conceived  a  hope 
that  he  might  make  himself  agreeable  to  her ;  that  he 
might,  in  time,  sooth  her  grief,  and  restore  her  to  hap- 
piness.   Her  expressions  were  all  delicately  careful  to 
imply  nothing  but  friendship — ^but  a  woman's  friendship 
insensibly  leads  to  love.    As  they  were  returning  home 
after  a  delightful  drive,  they  entered  upon  this  subject, 
so  favourable  to  the  nice  casuistry  of  sentiment,  and  to 
the  enthusiastic    eloquence  of  passion — when,  at  an 
opening  in  the  road,  a  carriage  crossed  them  so  sud- 
denly that  Ormond  had  but  just  time  to  pull  up  his 
horses. 

'*  Dr.  Gambray,  I  declare ;  the  very  man  I  wished  to 
see." 

The  doctor,  whose  countenance  had  been  full  of  affec- 
tionate pleasure  at  the  first  sight  of  his  young  friend, 
changed  when  he  saw  who  was  in  the  phaeton  with 
hiin.    The  doctor  looked  panic-struck. 

**  Lady  Millicent,  Dr.  Gambray,"  Ormond  began  the 
introduction ;  but  each  bowing,  said  in  a  constrained 
voice,  "  I  have  the  honour  of  knowing — ^  "  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  acquainted — " 

The  pleasure  and  honour  seemed  to  be  painful  aad 
embarrassing  to  both. 

^' Don't  let  us  detain  youi"  said  the  doctor;  ^but  I 
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you  can  at  Vicar's  Dale." 

**  You  would  not  doubt  that,  my  dear  doctor,"  said 
Ormond,  "  if  you  knew  how  impatient  I  have  been  for 
your  tttum — I  will  be  with  you  before  you  are  aH  out 
of  the  carriage." 

**  The  sooner  the  better,"  said  the  doctor. 

**  The  so^ruer  the  better,"  echoed  the  friendly  Toices 
of  Mrs.  Gambray  and  her  daughter. 

Ormond  drove  on;  but  from  this  moment,  till  they 
reached  Castle  Hermitage,  no  more  agreeable  conver- 
sation passed  between  him  and  his  fair  companion.  It 
was  all  constrained. 

*'  I  was  not  aware  that  Dr.  Cambray  had  the  honour 
of  being  acquainted  with  Lady  Milllcent,"  said  Ormonde 

^'  O  yes,  1  had  the  pleasure  some  time  ago,"  replied 
Lady  Millicent,  •*  when  he  was  in  Dubhn— ^not  lately— • 
I  was  a  great  favourite  of  his  once." 

*'  Once,  and  always,  I  should  have  thought." 

'*  Dr.  Cambray's  a  most  amiable,  respectable  man,** 
said  her  ladyship :  *'  he  must  be  a  great  acquisition  in 
this  neighbourhood — a  good  clergyman  is  valuable  erery 
where ;  in  Ireland  most  especially,  where  the  spirit  of 
conciliation  is  much  wanted.  'Tis  unknown  how  much 
a  good  clergyman  may  do  in  Ireland." 

"  Very  true — certainly." 

So,  with  a  repetition  of  truisms,  interspersed  with  re* 
flections  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  tithes,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor,  they  reached  Castle  Hermitage. 

''Lady  Millicent,  yon  look  pale,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  as  he 
handed  her  out. 

**  O  no,  I  have  had  a  most  delightful  drive." 

Harry  just  staid  to  say  that  Dr.  Cambray  was  re 
turned,  and  that  he  must  run  to  see  him,  and  off  he  went. 
He  found  the  doctor  in  his  study. 

*'  Well,  my  dear  doctor,"  said  Ormond,  in  breathless 
consternation,  "  what  is  the  matter  1" 

*'  Nothing,  I  hope,"  said  the  doctor,  looking  earnestly 
m  Ormondes  face ;  ''  and  yet  your  countenance  tells  me 
that  my  fears  are  well  founded." 

"  What  is  it  you  fear,  sir  1" 

"  The  lady  who  was  in  the  phaeton  with  you,  Lady 
Mfflicent,  I  fear—" 

"  Why  should  you  fear,  sir  1— Oh!  teD  me  at  onco^ 
what  do  you  know  of  her  r* 
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*'.  At  once,  then,  I  know  her  to  be  a  very  impnidenty 
though  I  hope  she  is  still  an  innocent  woman.^' 

"  &nocent  !'*  repeated  Ormond.  '*  Good  Heavens  ! 
is  it  possible  that  there  can  be  any  doubt!  Imprudent ! 
My  near  doctor,  perhaps  you  have  been  misinformed." 

**A11 1  know  on  the  subject  is  this,^  said  Dr.  Cam- 
bray  :  **  during  Lord  Millicent's  absence  on  service,  a 
gentleman  of  high  rank  and  gallantry  paid  assiduous 
attention  to  Lady  Millicent.  Her  relation  and  friend. 
Lady  Annaly,  advised  her  to  break  off  all  intercourse 
with  this  gentleman,  in  such  a  decided  manner  as  to 
silence  scandsd.  Lady  Millicent  followed  but  half  the 
advice  of  her  friend ;  she  discountenanced  the  public 
attentions  of  her  admirer,  but  she  took  opportunities  of 
meeting  him  at  private  parties :  Lady  Annaly  again  in- 
terfered—Lady Millicent  was  offended:  but  the  death 
of  her  husband  saved  her  from  further  danger,  and 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  views  of  a  man  who  thought 
her  no  longer  worthy  his  pursuit,  when  he  might  have 
her  for  life." 

Ormond  saw  that  there  was  no  resource  for  him,  but 
immediately  to  quit  Castle  Hermitage ;  therefore,  the 
moment  he  returned,  he  informed  Sir  Ulick  of  his  deter- 
mination, pointing  out  to  him  the  impropriety  of  his  re- 
maining in  the  society  of  Lady  MiUicent,  when  his 
opinion  of  her  character,  and  the  sentiments  which  had 
80  strongly  influenced  his  behaviour,  were  irrevocably 
changed.  This  was  an  unexpected  blow  upon  Sir 
Ulick :  he  had  his  private  reasons  for  wishing  to  detain 
Ormond  at  Castle  Hermitage  till  he  was  of  a^e,  to  dis- 
sipate his  mind  by  amusement  and  variety,  and  to  obtain 
over  it  an  habitual  guidance. 

Ormond  proposed  immediately  to  visit  the  Continent ; 
by  the  time  he  should  arrive  at  Paris,  Dora  would  be 
settled  there,  and  he  should  be  introduced  into  the  best 
company.  The  subtle  Sir  Ulick,  perceiving  that  Ormond 
must  change  his  quarters,  advised  him  to  see  something 
of  his  own  country  before  he  went  abroad.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  various  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion were  procured  for  him  from  Sir  Ulick  and  his  con- 
nexions ;  and,  what  was  of  still  more  consequence, 
from  Dr.  Cambray  and  his  friends. 

During  this  interval,  Ormond  once  more  visited  the 
Black  Islands ;  scenes  which  recalled  a  thousand  tender, 
and  a  few  imbittering,  recollections..   He  was  greeted 
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-with  heartfelt  affection  bynmny  of  Ae  ndmbitants  of 
the  island,  with  whom  he  had  passed  some  of  his  boy- 
ish days.  Of  some  scenes  he  had  to  be  ashamed,  bat 
of  others  he  was  justly  proud ;  and  from  every  tongue 
he  heard  the  delightful  praises  of  his  departed  friend  and 
benefactor. 

llis  little  farm  had  been  well  managed  during  his  ab* 
sence ;  the  trees  he  had  planted  began  to  midte  some 
appearance ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  his  visit  to  the  Black 
Islands  revived  his  generous  feehngs,  and  refreshed 
those  traces  of  early  virtue  which  had  been  engraven  on 
his  heart. 

At  Castle  Hermitage  every  thing  had  been  prepared 
for  his  departure ;  and,  upon  visiting  his  excellent  mend 
at  the  vicarage,  he  found  the  whole  family  heartily  inter* 
ested  in  his  welfare,  and  ready  to  assist  him  by  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  best  people  in  eveiy  part  of  Ire- 
land which  Ormond  intended  to  visit. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

DuRHTO  the  course  of  Ormondes  tour  through  Ireland, 
be  frequently  found  himself  in  company  with  those  who 
knew  the  history  of  public  affairs  for  years  past,  and 
were  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the  political  profligacy 
and  shameful  jobbing  of  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane. 

Some  of  these  gentlemen,  knowing  Mr.  Ormond  to  be 
his  ward,  refrained,  of  course,  from  touching  upon  any 
subject  relative  to  Sir  Ulick ;  and  when  Ormond  men- 
tioned him,  evaded  the  conversation,  or  agreed  in  gene- 
ral terms  in  praising  his  abilities,  wit,  and  address.  But 
after  a  day  or  two's  journey  from  Castle  Hermitage, 
when  he  was  beyond  his  own  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties, when  he  went  into  company  with  those  who  hap- 
gsned  to  know  nothing  of  his  connexion  with  Sir  Ulick 
'Shane,  then  he  heard  him  spoken  of  in  a  very  different 
manner.  He  was  quite  astonished  and  dismayed  by  the 
general  abuse,  as  he  thought  it,  which  was  poured  upcm 
him.  , 

"  WcU,  every  man  of  abilities  excites  envy — every 
man  who  takes  a  part  in  politics,  especially  in  times 
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when  parties  run  high,  mnst  expect  to  be  abused:  the3r 
mast  bear  it ;  and  their  friends  must  learn  to  bear  it  for 
them." 

Such  were  the  reflections  with  which  Ormond  at  first 
comforted  himself.    As  far  as  party  abuse  went,  this 
was  quite  satisfactory ;  even  facts,  or  what  are  told  as 
facts,  are  so  altered  by  the  manner  of  seeing  them  by 
an  opposite  party,  that,  without  meaning  to  traduce, 
they  calumniate.    Ormond  intrenched  himself  in  total 
disbelief,  and  cool  assertion  of  his  disb^ief,  of  a  variety 
of  anecdotes  he  continually  heard  discreditable  to  Sir 
(Hick.    Still  he  expected  that  when  he  went  into  other 
company,  and  met  with  men  of  Sir  Ulick's  own  party, 
he  sliould  obtain  proofs  of  the  falsehood  of  these  sto- 
ries, and  by  that  he  might  be  able,  not  only  to  contradict, 
but  to  refute  them.    People,  however,  only  smiled,  and 
told  him  that  he  had  better  inquire  no  farther,  if  he  ex- 
pected to  find  Sir  Ulick  an  immaculate  character.   Those 
who  Uked  him  best  laughed  off  the  notorious  instances 
of  his  public  defection  of  principle,  and  of  his  private  job- 
bing, as  good  jokes ;  proofs  of  his  knowledge  of  the  world 
—-his  address,  his  frankness,  his  being  '*  not  a  bit  of  a 
hypocrite.*'    But  even  those  who  professed  to  like  him 
best,  and  to  be  the  least  scrupulous  with  regard  to  public 
virtue,  still  spoke  with  a  sort  of  facetious  contempt  of 
Sir  Ulick,  as  a  thorough-going  friend  of  the  powers  that 
be— as  a  hack  of  administration — as  a  man  who  knew 
well  enough  what  he  was  about.    Ormond  was  con- 
tinually either  surprised  or  hurt  by  these  insinuations. 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  numbers  who  had  no 
interest  to  serve  or  prejudice  to  gratify  operated  upon 
him  by  degrees  so  as  to  enforce  conviction,  and  this  was 
still  more  painful. 

Harry  became  so  sore  and  irritable  upon  this  subject, 
that  he  was  now  everyday  in  danger  of  entangling  him- 
self in  some  quarrel  in  de^nce  of  his  guardian*  Several 
times  the  master  of  the  house  prevented  this,  and  brought 
him  to  reason,  by  representing  that  the  persons  who 
talked  of  Sir  Ulick  were  quite  ignorant  of  his  connexion 
with  him,  and  spoke  only  according  to  general  opinion 
and  to  the  best  of  their  belief  of  a  public  character  who 
was  fair  game.  It  was  at  that  time  much  the  fashion 
among  a  certain  set  in  Dublin  to  try  their  wit  upon  each 
other  in  political  and  poetical  squibs — the  more  severe 
and  bitter  these  were,  the  more  they  were  applauded  ; 
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the  talent  for  inrective  was  in  the  highest  demand  at 
this  period  in  Ireland ;  it  was  considered  as  the  unequi- 
vocal proof  of  intellectual  superiority.    The  display  of 
it  was  the  more  admired,  as  it  could  not  be  enjoyed  with- 
out a  double  portion  of  that  personal  promptitude  to  give 
the  satis/action  of  a  gentleman^  on  which  the  Irish  pride 
themselves :  the  taste  of  the  nation,  both  for  oratory  and 
manners,  has  become  of  late  years  so  much  more  refined, 
that  when  any  of  the  lampoons  of  that  day  are  now 
recollected,  people  are  surprised  at  the  license  of  abuse 
which  was  then  tolerated  and  even  approved  in  fashion* 
able  society.    Sir  Ulick  O'Shane,  as  a  well-known  pubhc 
character,  had  been  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  puns,  bon- 
mots,  songs,  and  epigrams,  which  had  become  so  nume- 
rous as  to  be  collected  under  the  title  of  Ulysseana. 
Upon  the  late  separation  of  Sir  Ulick  and  his  lady,  a 
new  edition,  with  a  caricature  frontispiece,  had  been  pub- 
hshed :  unfortunately  for  Ormond,  this  had  just  worked 
its  way  from  Dublin  to  this  part  of  the  country. 
.   It  happened  one  day,  at  a  gentleman's  house  where 
this  Ulysseana  had  not  yet  been  seen,  that  a  lady,  a 
visiter  and  a  stranger,  full  of  some  of  the  lines  which 
she  had  learned  by  heart,  began  to  repeat  them  for  the 
amusement  of  the  tea-table.    Ladies  do  not  alwa^^s  con- 
sider how  much  mischief  they  may  do  bv  such  impru- 
dence;  nor  how  they  may  hazard  valuable  lives  for  the 
sake  of  producing  a  sensation  by  the  repetition  of  a 
severe  thing.    Ormond  came  into  the  room  after  dinner^ 
and  with  some  other  gentlemen  gathered  round  the  tea- 
table,  while  the  lady  was  repeating  some  extracts  from 
the  new  edition  of  the  Ulysseana.    The  master  and  mis- 
tress of  the  house  made  reiterated  attempts  to  stop  the 
lady ;  but,  too  intent  upon  herself  and  her  second-nand 
wit  to  comprehend  or  take  these  hints,  she  went  on 
xeciting  the  following  lines : — 

To  serre  in  parliament  the  nation,  ^ 

Sir  Ulick  read  Us  recantation : 

At  first  he  joined  the  patriot  thranf. 

But  soon  perceiving  he  was  wronf  , 

He  ratted  to  the  courtier  tribe, 

Bought  by  a  title  and  a  bribe ; 

But  now  that  new  found  Mend  to  bind. 

With  any  oath— of  any  kind, 

Disturbed  the  ]ntmier*$  wary  mind. 

•*  Vfon  ki»/aith^Ujpon  hi»  word,* 

Oh  f  that,  my  (HendL  Is  too  absurd. 

**  Qma  ki$  ikoiunir.^— Quite  a  JesC 

**  CJmm  kit  aom  CMnes.*— No  radi  liil» 


**  Jir  on  A«  Am  or»  MrO."— m  font. 
"BffaUkU  hopet  (^  Kueotn^—TtiKfn  none. 
**  H<^  then  Mcnre  him  In  our  pay- 
He  cant  be  tniated  for  a  day  I" 
How  T^Wheo  yoa  want  the  fellow*a  throat — 
fty  by  the  job~yoo  IfUive  hie  vote. 

Sir  Ulick  himself,  had  he  be«i  present,  would  have 
lauffhed  off  the  epigram  with  the  best  grace  imagiDable, 
and  so,  in  good  policy,  ought  Ormond  to  have  taken  it 
But  he  felt  it  too  much,  and  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
laughing  when  he  was  vexed.  Most  of  the  company 
who  knew  any  thing  of  his  connexion  with  Sir  Ulick, 
or  who  understood  the  agonizing  looks  of  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  house,  politely  refrained  from  smiles  or 
applause ;  but  a  cousin  of  the  lady  who  repeated  the 
lines,  a  young  man  who  was  one  of  the  hateful  tribe  of 
^izzers^  on  purpose  to  try  Ormond,  praised  the  verses 
to  the  skies,  and  appealed  to  him  for  his  opinion. 

'*  I  can- 1  admire  them,  sir,''  replied  Ormond. 

"  What  fault  can  you  find  with  them  V  said  the  young 
man,  winking  at  the  bystanders. 

"  I  think  them  incorrect^  in  the  first  place,  sir,''  said 
Ormond,  '*  and  altogether  indifferent." 

'*  Well,  at  any  rate,  they  can't  be  called  moderate^ 
said  the  j^entleman ;  '*  and  as  to  incorrect,  the  substance, 
I  fancy,  is  correctly  true." 

"  Fancy,  sir ! — ^It  would  be  hard  if  character  were  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  fancy,"  cried  Ormond,  hastily ;  bat 
checking  himself,  he,  in  a  mild  tone,  added,  "  before  we 
go  any  further,  sir,  1  should  inform  you,  that  I  am  a 
ward  of  Sir  UUck  O'Shane's." 

*'  Oh !  mercy,"  exclaimed  the  lady  who  had  repeated 
the  verses ;  "  I  am  sure  I  did  not  know  that,  or  I  would 
not  have  said  a  word — I  declare  I  beg  yourpandon,  sir." 

Ormond's  bow  and  smile  spoke  his  perfect  satisfaction 
with  the  lady's  contrition,  and  his  desire  to  relieve  her 
from  further  anxiety.  So  the  matter  might  have  hap- 
pily ended ;  but  her  cousin,  though  he  had  begun  merelv 
with  an  intention  to  try  Ormond's  temper,  now  felt 
piqued  by  his  spirit,  and  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  persist.  Having  drunk  enough  to  be  ill-humoured, 
he  repUed,  in  an  aggravating,  and  ill-bred  manner, 
^  Your  being  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane's  ward  may  make  a  dif- 
ference in  your  feelings,  sir,  but  I  don't  see  why  it  should 
make  any  in  my  opinion." 
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'*  In  the  expression  of  that  opinion  at  least,  sir,  I  think 
it  ought."  / 

The  master  of  the  house  now  interfered,  to  explain 
and  pacify,  and  Ormond  had  presence  of  mind  and  com- 
mand .  enough  over  himself  to  say  no  more  while  the 
ladies  were  present :  he  sat  down,  and  began  talking 
about  some  trifle  in  a  gay  tone ;  but  his  flushed  cheek 
and  altered  manner  showed  that  he  was  only  repress- 
ing other  feelings.  The  carriages  of  the  visiters  were 
announced,  and  the  strangers  rose  to  depart.  Ormond 
accompanied  the  master  of  the  house  to  nand  the  ladies 
to  their  carriages.  To  mark  his  being  in  perfect  charity 
with  the  fair  penitent,  he  showed  her  particular  atten- 
,  tion,  which  quite  touched  her ;  and  as  he  put  her  into 
her  carriage,  she,  all  the  time,  repeated  her  apologies, 
declared  it  should  be  a  lesson  to  her  for  life,  and  cor- 
diall}r  shook  hands  with  him  at  parting.  For,  her  sake, 
he  wished  that  nothing  more  should  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject But  on  his  return  to  the  hall,  he  found  there  the 
CQusin  buttoning  on  his  great-coat,  and  seemiiij^  loath 
to  depart :  still  in  ill-humour,  the  gentleman  said,  '*  I 
hope  you  are  satisfied  with  that  lady's  apologies,  Mr. 
Ormond."     \  < 

I  am,  sir,  perfectly." 

That^s  lucky ;  for  apologies  are  easier  had  from 
ladies  than  gentlemen,  and  become  them  better."    • 

*'  I  think  it  becomes  gentlemen  as  well  as  ladies  to 

make  candid  apologies,  where  the)^  are  conscious  of 

being  wrong — if  there  was  no  intention  to  give  offence." 

"  If  is  a  great  peace-maker,  sir ;  but  I  scorn  to  take 

advantage  of  an  t/"." 

"  Am  I  to  suppose  then,  sir,"  said  Ormond,  ^'  that  it 
was  your  intention  to  offend  me  V 
'*'  Suppose  what  you  please,  sir — I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  explanation  or  apology." 

**  Then,  sir,  the  sooner  we  meet  the  better,"  said 
Ormond. 

In  consequence  Ormond  applied  to  an  officer  who  had 
been  present  during  the  altercation  to  be  his  second. 
Ormond  felt  that  he  had  restrained  his  anger  sufficiently 
— ^he  was  now  as  firm  as  he  had  been  temperate.  The 
parties  met  and  fought :  the  man  who  deserved  to  have 
suffered,  by  the  chance  of  this  rational  mode  of  deciding 
right  and  wrong,  escaped  unhurt ;  Ormond  received  a 
wound  in  his  arm.    It  was  only  a  flesh  wound.    He  was 
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at  the  house  ot  a  very  hospitable  gentleman,  whose 
family  were  kind  to  him ;  and  the  inconvenie^nce  and 
pain  were  easily  borne.  In  the  opinion  of  all  in  that 
part  of  the  workl,  who  knew  the  facts,  he  had  conducted 
mmself  as  well  as  the  circumstances  would  permit ;  and 
as  it  was  essential,  not  only  to  the  character  of  a  hero, 
but  of  a  gentleman  at  that  time  in  Ireland,  to  fight  a  duel, 
we,  may  consider  Ormond  as  fortunate  in  not  having 
been  in  the  wrong.  He  rose  in  favour  with  the  ladies, 
and  in  credit  with  the  gentlemen,  and  he  heard  no  more 
of  the  Ulysseana;  but  he  was  concerned  to  see  para- 
graphs in  all  the  Irish  papers,  about  the  duel  that  had 

been  fought  between  M.  N.  Esq.  jun.  of ,  and  tl.  O. 

Esq.,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  that  arose  about  some 
aatirical  verses  repeated  by  a  lady  on  a  certain  well- 
known  character  nearly  related  to  one  of  the  parties. 

A  flaming  accpunt  of  the  duel  followed,  in  which  there 
was  the  i&ual  newspaper  proportion  of  truth  and  false- 
hood :  Ormond  knew  and  regretted  that  this  paragraph 
must  meet  the  6yes  of  his  guardian ;  and  still  more  he 
was  sorry  that  Dr.  Cambray  should  see  it.  He  knew 
the  doctor's  Christian  abhorrence  of  the  whole  system 
of  duelling ;  and,  by  the  statement  in  the  papers,  it  ap- 
peared that  that  gallant  youth,  H.  O.  Esq.,  to  whom  the 
news-writer  evidently  wished  to  do  honour,  had  been 
far  more  forward  to  provoke  the  fight  than  he  had  been, 
or  than  he  ought  to  have  been :  his  own  plain  statement 
of  facts,  which  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Cambray,  would  have 
set  every  thing  to  rights,  but  his  letter  crossed  the  doc- 
tor's on  the  road.  As  he  was  now  in  a  remote  place, 
which  the  delightful  mail-coach  roads  had  hot  then 
reached — where  the  post  came  in  only  three  days  in  the 
week — and  where  the  mail  cart  either  broke  down,  lost 
a  wheel,  had  a  tired  horse,  was  overturned,  or  robbed,  at 
an  average  once  a  fortnight — our  hero  had  no  alterna- 
tive but'  patience,  and  the  amusement  of  calculating 
dates  and  chances  upon  his  restless  sofa.  H^s  taste  for 
reading  enabled  him  to  pass  agreeably  some  of  the 
hours  of  bodily  confinement,  which  men,  and  young  men 
especially,  accustomed  to  a  great  deal  of  exercise, 
liberty,  and  locomotion,  generally  find  so  intolerably 
irksome.  At  length  his  wound  was  well  enough  for 
him  to  travel — ^letters. for  him  arrived:  a  warm,  affec- 
tionate one  from  his  guardian ;  and  one  from  Dr  Cam- 
bray) which  relie^'ed  his  anxiety. 
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"  I  must  tell  youj  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  Dr. 
Cambray,  "that  while  you  have  been  defending  Sir 
Ulick  O'Shane's  public  character  (of  which,  by-the-by, 
you  know  nothing),  I  ha^e  been  defending  your  private 
character,  of  which  I  hope  and  believe  I  Know  some- 
thing. The  truth  is  alwiays  known  in  ^tm^,  with  regard 
to  every  character;  and  therefore,  independently  of 
other  motives,  moral  and  religious,  it  is  more  prudent  to 
trust  to  time  and  truth  for  their  defence  than  to  sword 
and  pistol.  I  know  you  are  impatient  to  hear  what 
were  the  reports  to  your  disadvantage,  and  from  whom 
I  had  them.  I  had  them  from  the  Annalys ;  and  they 
heard  them  in  England,  through  various  circuitous  chan- 
nels of  female  correspondents  in  Ireland.  As  far  as  we 
can  trace  them,  we  th^nk  that  they  originated  with  your 
old  friend  Miss  Black.  The  first  account  Lady  Annaly 
heard  of  you  after  she  went  to  England  was,  that  you 
were  living  a  most  dissolute  life  in  the  Black  Islands 
with  King  Corny,  who  was  described  to  be  a  profligate 
rebel,  and  his  companion  an  excommunicated  Catholic 
priest;  king,  priest,  and  Prince  Harry  getting  drunk 
together  regularly  every  njght  of  their  lives.  The  next 
account,  which  Lady  Annaly  received  some  months 
afterward,  in  reply  to  inquiries  she  had  made  from  her 
agent,  was,  that  it  ,was  impossible  to  know  any  thing 
for  certain  of  Mr.  Harry  Ormond,  as  he  always  kept  in 
the  Black  Islands.  The  report  was^  that  he  had  lately 
seduced*  girl  of  the  name  of  Peggy  Sheridan,  a  respect- 
able gardener's  daughter,,  who  was  going' to  be  married 
to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Moriarty  Carroll,  a  person 
whom  Mr.  Ormond  had  formerly  shot  in  some  unfor- 
'  tunate  drunken  quarrel.  The  match  between  her  and 
Moriarty  had  been  broken  off  in  consequence.  The 
following  year  accounts  were  worse  and  worse.  This 
Harry  Ormond  had  gained  the  affections  of  his  benefac- 
tor's daughter,  though,  as  he  had  been  warned  by  her 
father,  she  w^as  betrothed  to  another  man.  The  young 
lady  was  afterward,  by  her  father's  anger,  and  by  Or- 
moifd's  desertion  of  her,  thrown  into  the  arms  of  a  French 
adventurer,  whom  Ormond  brought  into  the  house  under 
pretence  of  learning  French  from  him.  Immediately 
after  the  daughter's  elopement  with  the  French  master, ' 
the  ^oor  father  died  suddenly,  in  some  extraordinary 
manner,  when* out  shooting  with  this  Mr.  Ormond;  to 
whom  a  considerable  landed  property  and  a  large  legacy 
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in  money  were,  to  everybody's  surprise,  found  to  be  left 
in  a  will  which  he  produced,  and  which  the  family  did 
not  think  fit  to  dispute.  There  were  strange  circum- 
stances told  concerning  the  wake  and  burial,  all  tending 
to  prove  that  this  Harry  Ormond  had  lost  aU  feeling. 
Hints  were  further  given  that  he  had  renounced  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  had  turned  Catholic  for  the 
sake  of  absolution.'* 

Many  times  during  the  perusal  of  this  extravagant  tis- 
sue of  falsehoods,  Ormond  laid  down  and  resumed  the 
paper,  unable  to  refrain  from  exclamations  of  rage  and 
contempt ;  sometimes  almost  laughing  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  slander.  **  After  this,"  thought  he,  *'  who  can 
mind  common  reports!  and  yet  Dr.  Cambray  says  that 
these  excited  some  prejudice  against  me  in  the  mind 
of  Lady  Annaly.  With  such  a  woman  I  should  have 
tHought  if  impossible.  Could  she  believe  me  capable 
ef  such  crimes  ? — me,  of  whom  she  had  once  a  good 
opinion  ? — me,  in  whose  fate  she  said  she  was  inter- 
ested t" 

He  took  Dr.  Cambray's  letter  again,  ^d  read  on :  he 
found  that  Lady  Annaly  had  not  credited  these  reports 
as  to  the  atrocious  accusations ;  but  they  had  so  far 
operated  as  to  excite  doubts  and  suspicions.  In  sonne 
of  the  circumstances  there  was  sufficient  truth  to  colour 
the  falsehood.  For  example,  with  regard  both  to  Peggy 
Sheridan  and  Dora,  the  truth  had  been  plausibly  mixed 
with  falsehood.  The  story  of  Peggy  Sheridan,  Lady 
Annaly  had  some  suspicion  might  be  true.  Her  lady- 
ship, who  had  seen  Moriarty's  generous  conduct  to  Or- 
mond, was  indignant  at  his  ingratitude.  She  was  a 
woman  prompt  to  feel  strong  indignation  against  all  that 
was  base ;  and  when  her  indignation  was  excited,  she 
was  sometimes  incapable  of  hearing  what  was  said  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  Her  daughter  Florence, 
of  a  calmer  temper  and  cooler  judgment,  usually  acted 
as  moderator  on  these  occasions.  She  could  not  be- 
lieve that  Harry  Ormond  had  been  guilty  of  faults  that 
were  so  opposite  to  those  which  they  had  seen  ih  his 
disposition :  violence,  not  treachery,  was  his  fault.  But 
why,  if  there  was  nothing  wrong.  Lady  Annaly  urged, 
why  did  not  he  write  to  her,  as  she  had  requested  he 
would,  when  his  plans  for  his  future  life  were  decided  ? 
— She  had  told  him  that  her  son  might  probably  be  able 
to  assist  him.    Why  could  not  he  write  one  line  1 
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Ormond  had  heard  that  her  son  was  ill,  and  that  her 
mind  was  so  absorbed  with~  anxiety,  that  he  could  not 
at  first  venture  to  intrude  upon  her  with  his  selfish  con 
cems.     This  was  his  first  and  best  reason ;  but  after- 
ward, to  be  sure,  when  he  "heard  that  the  son  was  better, 
he  nnight  have  written.    He  wrote  at  that  time  such  a 
sad  scrawl  of  a  hand—- lie  was  so  little  used  to  letter- 
writing,  that  he  was  ashamed  to  write.    Then  it  was 
too  late  after  so  long  a  silence,  &c.   Foolish  as  these  rea- 
sons \irere,  they  had,  as  we  have  s^id  before,  acted  upon 
our  young  hero ;  and  have,  perhaps,  in  as  important  cir- 
cumslances,  prevented  many  young  men  from  writing 
to  friends  able  and  willing  to  serve  them.    It  was  rather 
fortunate  for  Ormond  that  slander  did  not  stop  at  the 
first  plausible  falsehoods:   when  the  more  atrocious 
charges  came  against  him,  Miss  Annaly,  who  had  never 
deserted  his  cause,  declared  her  absolute  disbelief.   The 
discussions  that  went  on  between  her  and  her  mother 
kept  alive  their  interest  about  this  young  man.    He  was 
likely  to  have  been  forgotten  during  their  anxiety  in  the 
Bon^s  illness ;  but  fresh  reports  had  brought  him  to  their 
recollection  frequently ;  and  when  their  friend  Dr.  Cam- 
bray  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Castle  Hermitage, 
his  evidence  perfectly  reinstated  Harry  in  Lady  Anna^ 
ly*s  good  opinion.    As  if  to  make  amends  for  the  injus- 
tice she  had  done  him  by  believing  any  part  of  the  evil 
reports,  she  was  now  anxious  to  see  him  again.    A  few 
days  after  Dr.  Cambray  wrote,  Ormond  received  a  very 
polite  and  gratifying  letter  from  Lady  Annaly,  request- 
ing thatj  as  **  Annaly**  lay  in  his  route  homewards,  he 
would  spend  a  few  days  there,  and  give  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  him  acquainted  with  her  son.    It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that   this   invitation  was 
eagerly  aciSepted.   '  .      ' 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

■ 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Annaly,  Ormond  found  that  Br. 
Cambray  and  all  his  family  were  there. 

**  Yes,  all  your  friends,'*  said  Lady  Annaly,  as  Ormond 
ooked  round  with  pleasure,  ''all  your  friends,  Mr. 
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Ormond— you  must  allow  me  an  old  right  to  be  of  that 
number— and  here  is  my  son,  who  is  as  well  inclined  as 
I  hope  you  feel  to  pass  over  the  intermediate  formality 
of  new  acquaintanceship,  and  to  become  intimate  with 
yon  as  soon  as  possible." 

Sir  Herbert  Annaly  confirmed,  by  the  polite  cordiality 
of  his  manner,  all  that  his  mother  promised ;  adding 
that  their  mutual  friend  Dr.  Gambray  had  made  him 
already  so  fuUy  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ormond,  that 
though  he  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  before, 
he  could  not  consider  him  as  a  stranger. 

Florence  Annaly  was  beautiful,  but  not  one  of  those 
beauties  who  strike  at  first  sight.  Hers  was  a  face 
which  neither  challenged  nor  sued  for  admiration. 
There  was  no  expression  thrown  into  the  eyes  or  the 
eyebrows,  no  habitual  smile  on  the  lips — the  features 
were  all  in  natural  repose ;  the  face  never  expressed  any 
thing  but  what  the  mind  really  felt.  But  if  afiy  jus^  ob- 
servation was  made  in  Miss  Annaly's  company,  any 
stroke  of  genius,  that  countenance  instantly  kindled  into 
light  and  life :  and  if  any  noble  sentiment  was  expressed, 
if  an^r  generous  action  was  related^  then  the  soul  within 
illumined  the  countenance  with  a  ray  divine*  When 
once  Ormond  had  seen  this,  his  eye  returned  in  hopes 
of  seeing  it  again ;  he  had  an  indescribable  interest  and 
pleasure  in  studying  a  countenance  which  seemed  so 
Irue  an  index  to  a  noble  and  cultivated'  mind,  to  a  heart 
of  delicate,  but  not  morbid,  sensibility.  His  manners 
and  understanding  had  been  formed  and  improved  be- 
yond what  could  have  been  expected  from  the  few  op- 
portunities of  improvement  he  had  till  lately  enjoyed. 
He  was  timid,  however,  in  conversation  with  those  of 
whose  information  and  abilities  he  had  a  high  opinion, 
so  that  at  first  he  did  not  do  himself  justice ;  but  in  his 
timidity  there  was  no  awkwardness ;  it  was  joined  with 
such  firmness  of  principle,  and  such  a  resolute,  manly 
character,  that  he  was  peculisirly  engaging  to  women. 

During  his  first  visit  at  Annaly  he  pleased  much,  and 
was  so  much  pleased  with  every  individual  of  the 
family,  with  their  manners,  their  conversation,*  their 
affection  for  each  other,  and  altogether  with  their  mode 
of  living,  that  he  declared  to  Dr.  Gambray  he  never  had 
been  so  happy  in  his  whole  existence.  It  was  a  re- 
markable fact,  however,  that  he  spoke  much  more  of 
Lady  Annidy  and  Si^  Herbert  than  of  Miss  Annaly. 
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He  had  never  before  felt  so  very  unwilling  to  leave  «iy 
place,  or  so  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  invited  to  repeat 
his  visit.  He  did  receive  the  wished-for  invitation ;  and 
it  was  given  in  such  a  manner  as  left  him  no  doubt  thai 
he  might  indulge  his  own  ardent  desire  to  return,  and 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  this  family.  Hn  ardoor 
for  foreign  travel,  his  desire  to  see  more  of  the  world, 
greatly  abated ;  and  before  he  reached  Castle  Hermit- 
age, and  by  the  time  he  saw  his  guardian^  he  had  almost 
forgotten  that  Sir  Ulick  had  traced  for  him  a  course  of 
travels  through  the  British  islands  and'  the  most  polished 
parts  of  the  Continent. 

He  now  told  Sir  Ulick  that  it  was  so  far  advanced  in 
the  season  that  he  thought  it  better  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Ireland. 

*Mn  Dublin  instead  of  London!"  said  Sir  Ulick, 
smiling ;  "  very  patriotic,  and  verv  kind  to  me,  for  I 
am  sure  I  am  your  first  object ;  and  depend  upon  it,  few 
people,  ladies  always  excepted,  will  ever  like  your  com- 
pany better  than  I  do.*' 

Then  Sir  Ulick  went  rapidly  over  every  subject  and 
ever^  person  that  could  lead  his  ward  farther  to  explain 
his  feelings ;  but  now,  as  usual,  he  wasted  lus  address, 
for  the  ingenuous  young  man  directly  opened  his  whole 
heart  to  him. 

** I  am  impatient  to  tell  you,  sir,"  said  he,  "how very 
kihdly  I  was  received  by  Lady  Annalv.'* 

**  She  is  very  kind,"  said  Shr  Ulick ;  '<  I  snppose,  in 
general,  you  have  found  yourself  pretty  well  received 
wherever  you  have  gone ;  not  to  flatter  yoir  too  much 
on  your  mental  or  personal  qualifications,  and  no  dis- 
paragement to  Dr.  Cambray*8  letters  of  introduction  or 
my  own,  five  or  six  thousand  a  year  are,  I  have  generally 
observed,  a  tolerably  good  passpcnrt  into  society,  a  suf 
ficient  passe-partout." 

"  Passe-partout ! — not  partout — ^not  quite  sufllcient  at 
Annaly,  you  cannot  mean,  sir — " 

"  Oh !  I  cannot  mean  any  thing,  but  that  Annaly  is 
altogether  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,"  said  Sir 
Ulick,  **and  all  the  men  and  women  in  it  absolutely  an- 
gels— perfect  jingels." 

**  No,  sir,  if  you  please,  not  perfect ;  for  I  have  heard, 
thoii|gh  I  own  1  never  saw  it,  that  perfection  is  always 
stupid  *.  now  certainly  that  the.  Annalys  are  not." 

Id 
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Well,  well,  they  shall  be  as  imperfect  as  yon  like 

any  thing  to  please  you."  .     ,     ^  .*.     *       ,      t 

'*  But,  sir,  you  used  to  be  so  fond  of  the  Annalys,  i 

remember."  ,  ,    ,    ,  -* 

•'  True,  «id  did  I  tell  you  that  I  had  changed  my 

opinion  1"  ,    ^  n    _         n 

«  Your  manner,  though  not  your  wolrds,  tells  me  so. 
« You  mistake :  the  fact  is,  for  I  always  treat  you, 
Harry,  with  perfect  candour,  I  was  hurt  and  vexed  by 
their  refusal  of  my  son.  But,  after  all,"  added  he,  with  a 
deep  sigh, "  it  was  Marcus's  own  fault ;  he  has  been  very 
dissipated.  Miss  Annaly  was  right,  and  her  mother  quite 
right,  I  own.  Lady  Annaly  is  one  of  the  most,  respect- 
able  women  in  Ireland,  and  Miss  Annaly  is  a  charmmg 
ffirl  •  1  never  saw  any  girl  I  should  have  liked  so  much 
for  my  daughter-in4aw.  But  Marcus  and  I  don't  always 
agree  in  our  tastes ;  I  don't  think  the  refusal  there  was 
half  as  great  a  mortification  and  disappointment  to  him 

as  it  was  tq  me."  •  ^      , 

"  You  delight  me,  dear  sir,"  cried  Ormond ;  "  for  then 
1  may  feel  secure  that  if  ever  in  future— -I  don't  mean  in 
the  least  that  I  have  any  present  thought ;  it  would  be 
absurd,  it  would  be  ridiculous,  it  wpuld  be  quite  im- 
proper ;  you  know  I  was  only  there  ten  days — ^but  I 
mean,  if  in  future  I  should  ever  have  any  thoughts,  any 
serious  thoughts-r" 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  laughing  at  Ormond's 
hesitation  and  embarrassment,  "  1  can  suppose  that  you 
will  have  thoughts  of  some  kind  or  other,  and  serious 
thoughts  in  due  course ;  but,  as  you  justly  observe,  it 
would  be  quite  ridiculous  at  present." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  interrupted  Harry,  "  but  it 
would  even  at  present  be  an  inexpressible  satisfaction 
to  me  to  know, that  if  in  future  such  a  thing  should 
occur,  I  should  be  secure,  in  the  first  place,  of  your  ap- 
probation." . 

*»  As  to  that,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Sir  Ulick, "  you  know 
in  a  few  days  you  will  be  at  years  of  discretion — ^then 
ray  control  ceases." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  my  anxiety  for  your  approbation, 
N  and  my  deference  for  your  opinion." 

"  Then,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  ^  and  without  circumlocution 
or  nonsense,  I  tell  you  at  once,  Harry  Ortoond,  that  Flo- 
rence Annaly  is  the  woman  in  the  world  I  should  like 
best  to  see  your  wife  " 
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"  Thank  yoa,  sir*  for  this  explicit  answer— I  am  sure 
towards  me  nothing  can  have  been  more  candid  and 
ki^d  than  your  whole  conduct  has  ever  been.'* 

"  That's  true,  Harry,"  exclaimed  Sir  Ulick.  "  tell  me 
about  this  duel — ^you  have  fought  a  duel  in  defence  of 
my  conduct  and  character,  I  understand,  since  I  saw 
you.  But,  my  dear  fellow,  though  I  am  excessively 
obliged  to  you,  I  am  exceedingly  angry  with  you :  how 
could  you  possibly  be  so  hot-headed  and  silly  as  to 
iaJte  up  any  man  for  relishing  the  Ulysseanal  bless  ye  { 
I  relish  it  myself— I  only  laugh  at  such  things :  believe 
me,  'tis  the  best  way." 

''I  am  sure  of  it,  sir,  if  one  can:  and,  indeed,  I  have 
had  pretty  good  proof  that  one  should  despise  reports 
and  scandal  of  all  kinds— easier  for  one's  self  sometimes 
than  for  one's  friends." 

*'  Yes,  my  dear  Ormond,  by  the  time  you  have  been 
half  as  long  living  in  the  great  and  the  political  world 
as  I  have  been,  ^ou  will  be  quite  case-hardened,  and 
will  hear  your  fnends  abused  without  feeling  it  in  the 
least.  Believe  me,  I  was  once  troubled  with  a  great 
deal  of  susceptibility  like,  yours — ^but,  after  all,  'tis  no 
bad  thing  for  you  to  have  fought  a  duel--a  feather  in 
your  cap  with  the  ladies,  and  a  warning  to  all  imperti- 
nent fellows  to  let  you  alone — ^but  you  were  wounded, 
the  newspaper  said— I  asked  you  where,  three  times  in 
my  letters — ^you  never  condescended  to  answer  me- 
ans wer  me  now,  I  insist  upon  it." 

'*  In  my  arm,  sir — a  slight  scratch." 

*'  Slight  scratch  or  not,  I  must  hear  all  about  it— come, 
tell  me  exactly  how  the  thing  began  and  ended — ^tell  me 
all  the  rascals  said  of  me.  You  won't  1 — ^then  I'll  tell 
you ;  they  said,  ^  I'm  the  greatest  jobber  in  Ireland— 
that  I  do  not  mind  how  I  throw  away  the  public  money — 
in  short,  that  I  am  a  sad  political  profligate.'  Well ! 
well !  I  am  sure,  after  all,  they  did  me  ^he  jifbtiqe  to 
acknowledge,  that  in  private  life  no  man's  honour  is 
more  to  be  depended  on." 

*'  They  did  do  you  that  justice,  sir,"  said  Ormond ; 
<<  but  pray  ask  me  no  further  questions — ^for,  frankly,  it 
is  disagreeable  to  me — and  I  will  tell  you  no  more." 

•*  That's  frank,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  "  and  I  as  frankly  as- 
sure you  I  am  perfectly  satisfied." 

«« Then  to  return  to  the  Annalys,"  said  Ormond,  "  1 
never  saw  Sir  Herbert  till  now— I  like  hini— I  like  hi9 
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principles— his  love  of  his  country—- and  his  attachment 
to  his  family  ** 

"  He's  a  very  fine  fellow — ^no  better  fellow  than  Her- 
bert Annaly.  But  as  for  his  attachment  to  his  family* 
who  thanks  him  for  that  ?  Who  could  help  it,  with  such 
a  family?  And  his  love  for  his  country — everybody 
loves  his  country.'* 

^  More  or  less,  I  suppose,*'  said  Ormond. 

"  But,  ujion  my  wonl,  I  entirely  agree  with  you  about 
Sir  Herbert,  though  I  know  he  is  prejudiced  against  me 
to  the  last  degree." 

**  If  he  is,  I  don't  know  it,  sir ;  I  never  found  it  out." 

"  He  will  let  it  out  by-and-by — ^I  only  hope  he  will  not 
prejudice  you  against  me," 

**  That  is  not  very  easily  done,  sir." 

"  As  you  have  given  some  proof,  my  dear  boy,  and  I 
thank  you  for  it.  But  the  Annalys  would  go  more  cau- 
tiously to  work — I  only  put  you  on  your  guard — Marcus 
and  Sir  Herbert  never  could  hit  it  (Iff  together ;  and  I 
am  afraid  the  breach  between  us  and  the  Annalys  must 
be  widened,  for  Marcus  must  stand  against  Sir  Herbert 
at  the  next  election,  if  he  lives — Pray  how  is  he  V* 

"  Not  strong,  sir — ^ho  l^^s  a  hectic  colour-^— as  I  ,was 
very  sorry  to  see.'* 

'*  Ay,  poor  fellow— he  broke  some  blood-vessel,  I  think 
Marcus  told  me,  when  they  wefe  in  England." 

"  Yes,  sir,  so  Lady  Annaly  told  me — it  was  in  over- 
exerting himself  to  extinguish  afire." 

**  A  very  fine-spirited  fellow  he  is,  no  doubt,"  said  Sir 
Ulick  ;  "  but,  after  all,  that  was  rather  a  foolish  thing,  in 
his  state  of  health.  6y-the-by,  as  your  guardian,  it  is 
my  duty  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  this  family — ^in 
case  you  should  hereafter  have  any  serious  thoughts,,  as 
you  say,  you  should  know  what  comforted  Marcus  in  his 
disappointment  there.  There  Is,  then,  some  confounded 
flaw  in  that  old-  father's  will,  through  which  the  great 
Herbert  estate  slips  to  an  heir-at-law,  who  has  started  up 
Within  this  twelvemonth.  Miss  Annaly,  who  was  to 
have  been  a  nonpareil  of  an  heiress  in  case  of  the 
brother's  death,  will  have  but  a  moderate  fortune ;  and 
the  p^or  dowager  will  be  but  scantily  provided  for,  after 
all  the  magnificence  which  she  has  been  used  to,  unless 
he  lives  to  make  up  something  handsome  for  them.  I 
don't  know  the  particulars,  but  I  know  that  a  vast  deal 
depends  oh  his  living  till  ha  has  levied  certain  fines. 
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which  he*ought  to  have  levied,  instead  of  amusing  him- 
self putting  out  other  people's  iires.  But  I  am  excess* 
lYcly  anxious  about  it,  and  now  on  your  account  as  well 
as  theirs ;  for  it  would  make  a  great  difference  to  you, 
if  you  seriously  have  any  thoughts  of  Miss  Anualy." 

Ormond  declared  this  could  make  no  difference  to  him, 
since  hi^  own  fortune  would  be  sufficient  for  all  the  wishes 
of  such  a  woman  as  he  supposed  Miss.Annaly  to  be. 

The  next  day  Marcus  O'Shane  arrived  from  England. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  Ormond  and  he  had.  met 
since  the  affair  of  Moriarty,  and  the  banishment  from* 
Castle  Hermitage.  The  meeting  was  awkward  enough, 
notwithstanding  Sir  Ulick's  attempts  to  make  it  other- 
wise :  Marcus  Siboured  under  the  double  consciousness 
of  having  deserted  Harry  in  past  adversity,  and  of  being 
jealous  of  his  present  prosperity.  Ormond  at  first  went 
forward  to  meet  him  more  than  half-way  with  great  cor* 
dialitv,  but  the  cold  politeness  of  Marcus  chilled  him ; 
and  the  heartless  congratulations  and  frequent  allusions 
ia  the  course  of  the  f&st  hour  to  Ormondes  new  fortune 
and  consequence  offended  our  young  hero's  pride.  He 
grew  more  reserved  the  more  complimentary,  Marcus 
became,  especially  as  in  all  his  compliments  there  was 
a  mixture  of  persiflage^  which  Marcus  supposed  erro- 
neously that  Ormondes  unti^tored,  unpractised  ear  would 
not  perceive. 

Harry  sat  silent,  proudly  indignant.  He  valued  him- 
self on  being  something,  and  somebody,  independently 
of  his  fortune — ^he  had  worked  hard  to  become  so — he 
had  the  consciousness  about  him  of  tried  integrity,  reso- 
lution, and  virtue ;  and  was  it  to  be  implied  that  he  was 
somebody  only  in  consequence  of  his  having  chanced  to 
become  heir  to  so  many  thousands  a  year  1  Sir  Ulick, 
whose  address  was  equal  to  most  occasions,  was  no 
able  to  manage  so  as  to  tnake  these  young  men  like  one 
another.  Marcus  had  an  old  jealousy  of  Harry's  favour 
with  his  father,  of  his  father's  affection  for  Harry ;  and  at 
the  present  moment  was  conscious  that  his  father  was, 
with  just  cause,  much  displeased  with  him.  Of  Uiis  Harry 
knew  nothing,  but  Marcus  suspected  that  his  father  had 
told  Ormond  every  thing,  and  this  increased  the  awk- 
wardness and  iU-humour  that  Marcus  felt ;  and  notwith- 
standing all  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  conven- 
.tional  polfteness,  be  showed  his  vexation  in  no  verv 
well-bred  manner.    He  was  now  in  particularly  bad- 
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humour,  in  consequence  of  a  scrmki  a^  he  called  it* 
which  he  had  got  into,  during  his  last  winter  in  Lon- 
don, respecting  an  intrigue  with  a  married  lady  of  rank. 
Marcus,  by  some  intemperate  expressions,  had  brought 
on  the  discovery,  of  which,  when  it  was  too  late,  he 
repented.  A  public  trial  was  likely  to  be  the  con- 
sequence—the damages  would  doubtless  be  laid  at 
the  least  at  ten  thousand  pounds.  Marcus,  however, 
counting;  as  sons  sometimes  do  in  calculating  their 
father's  fortune,  all  the  credit,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
the  debtor  side  of  the  account,  conceived  his  father's 
wealth  to  be  inexhaustible.  Lady  O'Shane's  large  for- 
tune had  cleared  off  all  debts,  and  had  set  Sir  Uuck  up 
in  a  bank,  which  was  in  high  credit ;  then  he  had  shares 
in  a  canal  and  in  a  silver  mine ;  he  held  two  lucrative 
sinecure  places,  and  had  bought  estates  in  three  coun- 
ties :  but  the  son  did  not  know,  that  for  the  borrowed 
purchase-money  of  two  of  the  estates  Sir  Ulick  was 
now  paying  high  and  accumulating  interest ;  so  that  the 
prospect  ofbeing  called  upon  for  ten  thousand  pounds  was 
most  alarming.  In  this  exigency.  Sir  Ulick,  who  had 
long  foreseen  how  the  affair  was  likely  to  terminate, 
had  his  eye  upon  his  ward's  ready  money.  It  was  for 
this  he  had  been  at  such  peculiar  pains  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Ormond.  Affection,  nevertheless,  made 
him  hesitate ;  he  was  unwilling  to  injure  or  to  hazard 
his  property — ^very  unwilling  to  prey  upon  his  gene- 
rosity ;  still  more  so  after  the  late  handsome  manner  in 
which  Ormond  had  hazarded  his  life  in  defence  of  his 
guardian's  honour. 

Sir  Ulick,  who  perceived  the  first  evening  that  Marcus 
and  Ormond  met,  that  the  former  was  not  going  the  wa^ 
to  assist  these  views,  pointed  out  to  him  how  much  it 
was  for  his  interest  to  conciliate  Ormond,  and  to  es- 
tablish himself  in  his  good  opinion ;  but  Marcus,  though 
he  saw  and  acknowledged  this,  could  not  submit  his  pride 
and  temper  to  the  necessary  restraint.  For  a  few  hours 
he  would  display  his  hereditary  talents,  and  all  his  ac- 
quired graces ;  but  the  next  hour  his  ilUhumour  Would 
oreak  out  towards  his  inferiors,  bis  father's  tenants  and 
dependants,  in  a  way  which  Ormond's '  generous  spirit 
could  not  bear.  Before  he  went  to  England,  even  from 
his  boyish  days,  his  manners  had  been  habitually  haughty 
and  tyrannical  to  the  lower  class  of  people.  Ormond 
and  he  had  always  differed  and  often  quarrelled  on  this 
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subject    Onnond  hoped  to  find  his  manners  altered  in 
this  respect  by  his  residence  in  a  more  polished  country. 
-  But  the  external  polish  he  had  acquired  had  not  reached 
the  mind :  high-bred  society  had  taught  him  only  to 
be  polite  to'his  equals ;  he  was  now  still  more  disposed 
to  be  insolent  to  his  inferiors,  especially  to  his  Irish  in- 
feriors.   He  affected  to  consider  himself  as.  more  than 
half  an  Englishman ;  and  returning  from  London  invaU 
Uie  distress  and  disgrace  to  which  he  had  reduced  him- 
self by  criminal  indulgence  in  the  vices  of  fashion* 
able,  and  what  he  called  refined  society,  he  vented  hie 
ill-humour  on  the  poor  Irish  peasants — the  natwuy  as 
he  termed  them  in  derision.    He  spoke  to  them  as  if 
they  were  slaves :  he  considered  them  as  savages. 
Marcus  had,,  early  in  life,  almost  before  he  knew  the 
real  distinctions,  or  more  than  the  names  of  the  differ- 
ent parties  in  Ireland,  been  a  strong  party  man.    He 
called  himself  a  government  man;  bat  he  was  one  of 
those  partisans  whoof  every  wise  and  good  administra- 
tion in  Ireland  has  discountenanced  and  disclaimed. 
He  waSt  in  short,  one  of  those  who  make  their  poUtics 
an  excuse  to  their  conscience  for  the  indulgence  of  a 
violent  temper. 

Ormond  was  indignant  at  the  inveterate  prejudice  that 
Marcus  showed  against  a  poor  man,  whom  he  had  in- 
jured, but  who  had  never  injured  him.  The  moment 
Marcus  saw  Moriart^  Carroll  again,  and  heard  his  name 
mentioned,  he  exclaimed  and  reiterated,  '*  That's  a  bad 
fellow — I  know  him  of  old—all  those  Carrolls  are  ras- 
cals and  rebels." 

Marcus  looked  with  a  sort  of  disdainful  spleen  at  the- 
house  which  Ormond  h^d  fitted  up  for  Moriarty. 

"  So  you  stick  to  this  fellow  still !— What  a  dupe,  Or- 
mond, this  Moriarty  has  made  of  you  !^  said  Marcus ;  * 
^  but  that's  not  my  suTair.    I  only  wonder  how  you  whee- 
dled my  father  out  of  the  ground  for  the  garden  here." 

^  There  was  no  wheedung  in  the  ease,*'  said  Ormond : 
•<  your  father  gave  it  freely,  or  I  should  not  have  ac- 
cepted it." 

*'  You  were  very  good  to  accept  it,  no  doubt,"  said 
Marcus,  in  an  ironical  tone :  *'  I  know  I  have  asked  my 
father  for  a  garden  to  a  cottage  before  now,  and  have 
been  refused." 

Sir  Ulick  came  up  just  as  this  was  said,  and,  alarmed 
at  the  tone  of  voice,  used  all  his  address  to  bring  hii; 
37  13 
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son  back  to  good  temper ;  and  he  might  have  succeeded^ 
but  that  Peggy  Carroll  chanced  to  appear  at  that  in- 
stant. 

<*  Who  is  that  1**  cried  Marcus ;  "  Peggy  Sheridan,  as 
I  Uve !  is  it  not  V 

**  No,  please  your  honour,  but  Peggy  Sheridan  that 
was — ^Peggy  Carroll  that  i«,"  said  Peggy,  courtesying-, 
with  a  slight  blush,  and  an  arch  smile. 

^  So,  you  have  married  that  Moriarty  at  last  V* 

'*  I  have,  please  your  honour-^-he  is  a  very  honest  boy 
—and  I'm  very  happy — ^if  your  honour's  leased." 

^  Who  persuaded  your  father  to  this,  pray,  contrary 
to  my  advice  1" 

**  Nobodytft  all,  plase  your  honour,"  said  Peggy,  look- 
ing frightened. 

•  "  Why  do  you  say  that,  Peggy,"  said  Qrmond,  "  when 
you  know  it  was  I  who  persuaded  your  father  ta  givti 
his  consent  tq_your  marriage  with  Moriarty  t" 

'*  You,  Mr.  Ormond ! — Oh !  I  coAprehend  it  all  now," 
said  Marcus,  with  his  sneering  look  and  tone :  '*  oq 
doubt  you  had  good  reasons." 

Poor  Peggy  blushed  the  deepest  crimson. . 

^  I  understand  it  all  now,"  said  Marcus ;  ^  I  under^ 
stand  you  now,  Harry." 

Ormond's  anger  rose,  and  with  a  look  of  high  dis- 
dain, he  replied,  '*  You  understand  me,  now !  No,  nor 
ever  will,  nor  ever  can.  Our  minds  are  unintelligible 
to  each  other." 

Then  turning  from  him,  Ormond  walked  away  with 
indignant  speed. 

*' Peggy,  don't  I  see  something  like  a  cow,  yonder, 
getting  her  bread  at  my  expense  ?"  said  Sir  Ulick,  di- 
recting Peggy's  eye  to  a  gap  in  the  hedge  by  the  road- 
side. '*  Whose  cow  is  that  at  the  top  of  the  ditch,  half 
through  the  hedge  ?" 

"  I  canH  say,  please  your  honour,"  said  Peggy,  '*if  it 
wouldn't  be  Paddy  M'Grath's— Betty  M'Gregor !"  cried 
she,  calling  to  a  bare-footed  girl,  **  whose  cow  is  yon- 
der?" 

**  Oh,  marcy !  but  if  it  isn't  our  own  red  rogue — and 
when  I  tied  her  legs  three  times  myself,  the  day !"  said 
the  girl,  running  to  drive  away  the  cow. 

**0h!  she  strays  smd  trespasses  strangely,  the  red 
cow,  for  want  of  the  little  spot  your  honour  promised 
her,"  said  Peggy. 
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**  Well,  run  and  save  my  hedffe  from  her  now,  my 
I  pretty  Feggy^  and  I  will  find  tne  little  spot  for  her 
to-morrow,^  said  Sir  Ulick. 

Away  ran  Peggy  after  the  cow — while  lowering  Mar- 
cus cursed  them  all  three.  Pretty  Peg  he  swore  ought 
to  be  banished  the  estate — ^the  cow  ought  to  be  ham- 
strung, instead  of  having  a  spot  promised  her ;  '*  But  this 
is  the  way,  sir,  you  ruin  the  country  and  the  people,*' 
said  he  to  his  father. 

^  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  do  not  ruin  myself,  as  you  do, 
Marcus,"  replied  the  cool  Sir  Ulick.  '*  Never  mind  the 
cow — ^nonsense !  I  am  not  thin)dng  of  a  cow/* 

"  Nor  I  neither,  sir." 

**  Then  follow  Harry  Ormond  directly,  and  make  him 
understand  that  he  misunderstood  you,"  said  Sir  Ulick. 

**  Excuse  me,  sir — I  cannot  bend  to  him,"  said 
Marcus. 

^  And  you  expect  that  he  will  lend  you  ten  thousand 
pounds  at  your  utmost  need  V 

**  The  money,  with  your  estate,  can  be  easily  raised 
elsewhere,  sir,"  said  Marcus. 

"  I  tell  you  it  cannot,  sir,"  said  the  father. 

^  I  cannot  bend  to  Ormond,  sir :  to  anybody  but  him— 
any  thing  but  that — my  pride  cannot  stoop  to  that." 

"  Your  pride ! — *  pride  that  licks  the  dust,' "  thought 
Sir  Ulick.  It  was  in  vain  for  the  politic  father  to 
remonstrate  with  the  headstrong  son.  The  whole  train 
which  Sir  Ulick  had  laid  with  so  much  skill  was,  he 
feared,  at  the  moment  when  his  own  delicate  hand  was 
just  preparing  to  give  the  effective  touch,  blown  up  by 
the  rude .  impatience  of  his  son.  Sir  Ulick,  however, 
never  lost  time  or  opportunity  in  vain  regret  for  the 
past.  Even  in  the  moment  of  disappointment  he  looked 
to  the  future.  He  saw  the  danger  of  keeping  two  young 
men  together  who  had  such  incompatible  tempers  and 
characters.  'He  wasy  therefore,  glad  when  he  met 
Ormond  again,  to  hear  him  propose  his  returning  to 
Annaly,  and  he  instantly  acceded  to  the  proposal. 

*'  Castle  Hermitage,  I  know,  my  dear  boy,  cannot  be 
as  pleasant  to  you  just  now  as  I  could  wish  to  make  it : 
we  have  nobochr  here  now,  and  Marcus  is  not  all  I  could 
wish  him,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  with  a  sigh.  *'  He  had  always 
a  jealousy  of  my  affection  for  you,  Harry — ^it  cannot  oe 
heljped-«-we  do  not  choose  our  own  children — ^but  we 
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mint  abide  by  them— vou  muat  perceive  that  things  are 
not  ffoing  on  quite  rightly  between  my  son  and  me.** 

'^  I  am  sorry  for  it,  sir ;  especially  as  I  am  convinced 
I  can  do  no  good,  and  therefore  wish  not  to  interfere.** 

"  I  believe  you  are  right — though  I  part  from  you  with 

*'  I  shall  be  within  your  reach,  sir,  you  know :  when- 
ever you  wish  for  me,  if  ever  I  can  ^  of  the  least  use 
to  you  J  summon  me,  and  I  am  at  your  orders." 

<*  Thank  you !  but  stay  one  moment,*'  said  Sir  Ulick, 
with  a,  sudden  look  of  recollection :  *'  you  will  be  of  age 
in  a  few  days,  Harry—we  ought  tb  settle  accounts, 
should  not  we  V 

"  Whenever  you  please,  sir — ^no  hurry  on  my  part — 
but  you  luive  advanced  me  a  great  deal  of  money  lately 
-^l  ought  to, settle  that." 

'*0h,  as  to  that — a  mere  trifle.  If  you  are  in  no 
kurry,  I  am  in  none ;  for  I  shall  have  busiiftss  enough 
on  my  hands  during  these  few  days,  before  Lady  Norton 
fills  the  house  again  with  company — ^I  am  certainly  a 
little  hurried  now.** 

**  Then,  sir,  do  not  think  of  my  business — ^I  cannot  be 
better  off,  you  know,  than  I  am — ^I  assure  you  I  am  sen- 
sible of  that.  Never  mind  the  accounts— only  send  for 
me  whenever  I  can  be  of  any  use  or  pleasure  to  you. 
I  need  not  make  speeches :  I  trust,  my  dear  guardian— 
my  father,  when  I  was  left  fatherless— I  trust  you  believe 
I  have  some  gratitude  in  me." 

"  I  do,*'  cried  Sir  Ulick,  much  moved ;  '<  and,  by  Hea- 
ren,  it  is  impossible  to— I  mean— in  short,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  love  you,  Harry  Ormond." 


CHAPTER  XXra. 


Thsbi  are  people  who  can  go  on  very  smoothly  with 
those  whose  principles  and  characters  they  despise  and 
dislike.  There  are  people  who,  provided  they  live  in 
company t  aro  happy,  and  care  but  little  of  what  the  com- 
pany is  composed.  But  our  young  hero  certainly  was 
not  one  of  these  contented  people.    He  was  perhaps  too 
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much  in  the  other  extreme.  He  could  not,  without 
overt  words,  or  looks  of  indignation,  endure  the  pres* 
ence  of  those  whose  characters  or  principles  he  despised 
— ^he  could  not,  even  without  manifest  symptoms  of  rest- 
lessness or  ennui,  submit  long  to  live  with  mere  .com- 
panions ;  he  Required  to  have  mends ;  nor  could  he  make 
a  friend  from  ordinary  materials,  however  smooth  the 
grain  or  however  fine  the  polish  they  might  take.  Even 
when  the  gay  world  at  Castle  Hermitage  was  new  to 
him— amused  and  enchanted  as  he  was  at  first  with  that 
brilliant  society,  he  could  not  have  been  content  or  happy 
without  his  friends  at  Vicar^s  Dale,  to  whom,  once  at 
least  in  the  four-ahdrtwenty  hours,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  open  his  heart.  We  may  then  judge  how  happy  he 
now  felt  in  returning^ to  Annaly :  after  the  sort  or  moral 
constraint  which  he  had  endured  in  the  company  of 
Marcus  O^Shane,  we  may  guess  what  an  expansion  of 
heart  took  place. 

The  family  union  and  domestic  happiness  which  he 
saw  at  Annaly  certainly  struck  him  at  this  time  more 
forcibly,  from  the  contrast  with  what  he  had  just  seen 
at  Castle  Hermitage.  The  effect  of  contrast,  however, 
is  but  transient.  It  is  powerful  as  a  dramatic  resource, 
but  in  real  life  it  is  of  no  permanent  consequence. 
There  was  here  a  charm  which  operates  with  as  great 
certaint^^,  and  with  a  power  secure  of  increasing  instead 
of  diminishing  from  habit — the  charm  of  domestic  polite^ 
ness,  in  the  every  day  manners  of  this  mother,  son,  and 
daughter,  towards  each  other,  as  well  as  towards  their 
guests.  Ormond  saw  and  felt  it  irresistibly.  He  saw 
the  most  delicate  attentions  combined  with  entire  sin- 
cerity, perfect  ease,  and  constant  respect;  the. result  of 
the  early  habits  of  good-breeding  acting  upon  the  feeU 
ings  of  genuine  affection.  The  external  potish,  which 
Ormond  now  admired,  was  very  different  from  that  var- 
nish which  often  is  hastily  applied  to  hide  imperfections. 
This  polish  was  of  the  substance  itself,  to  be  obtained 
only  bv  long  use :  but,  once  acquired,  lasting  for  ever : 
not  only  beautiful,  but  serviceable,  preserving  from^  the 
injuries  of  time  and  from  the  dangers  of  familiarity.' 

What  influence  the  sister's  charms  might  have  to 
increase  Ormond's  admiration  of  the  brother,  we  shall 
not  presume  to  determine ;  but  certainly  he 'liked  Sir 
Herbert  Annaly  better  than  any  young  man  he  had  ever 
Men.    Sir  Herbert  was  some  vears  okier  than  Ormond ; 
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he  was  in  his  twenty-seVeath  year:  bat  at  this  age  he 
had  done  more  good  in  life  than  many  men  accomplish 
during  their  whole  existence.  Sir  Herbert's  principal 
estates  were  in  another  part  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Cambray 
had  visited  them.  The  account  he  gave  Ormond  of 
what  had  been  done  there  to  improve  the  people  and  to 
make  them  happy;  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the 
peasantry ;  their  industry  and  mdependence ;  their 
grateful,  not  servile,  attachment  to  Sir  Herbert  Annaly 
and  his  mother ;  the  veneration  in  which  the  name  of 
Annaly  was  held ;  all  delighted  the  enthusiastic  Ormond. 

The  name  ,of  Annaly  was  growing  wonderfully  dear 
to  him ;  and,  all  of  a  sudden,  thQ  interest  he  felt  in  the 
details  of  a  country  gentleman's  life  was  amazingly 
increased.  At  times,  when  the  ladies  were  engaged,  he 
accompanied  Sir  Herbert  in  visiting  his  estate.  Sir  Her- 
bert had  never  till  lately  resided  at  Annaly,  which  had, 
within  but  a  short  time,  reverted  to  his  possession,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  the  person  to  whom  it  had 
been  let.  He  found  much  that  wanted  improvement  in 
the  lan4,  and  more  in  the  people. 

This  estate  stretched  along  the  seashore :  the  tenants 
whom  he  foond  living  near  the  coast  were  an  idle,  profli- 
gate, desperate  set  of  people ;  who,  during  the  time  of 
the  late  middle  landlord,  had  been  in  the  hi3>it  of  making 
their  rents  by  nefarious  practices.    The  best  of  the  set 
were  merely  idle  fishermen,  whose  habits  of  trusting  to 
their  luck  incapacitated  them-  ifrom  industry :  the  others 
were  illicit  distillers-smugglers — and  miscreants  who 
lived  by  wctifs  and  strays ;  in  fact,  by  the  pillage  of  ves- 
sels on  the  coast.    The  coast  was  dangerous — ^there 
happened  frequent  shipwrecks;  owing  partly,  as  was 
supposed,  to  the  false  lights  hung  out  by  these  people, 
whose  interest  it  was  that  vessels  shoiud  be  yrrecked. 
i$hocked  at  these  practices,  Sir  Herbert  Annaly  had, 
from  the  moment  he  came  into  possession  of  the  estate, 
exerted  himself  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  and  to  punish 
where  he  could  not  reform  the  oflfenders.    The  people 
at  first  pleaded  a  sort  of  tetumt's  right,  which  they 
thought  a  landlord  could  scarcely  resist.    They  pro- 
<  tested  that  they  could  not  make  the  rent,  if  they  were 
not  allowed  to  make  it  in  their  own  way;  and  showed, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  Sir  Herbert  could  not  get  half  as 
much  for  his  land  in  those  parts,  if  be  looked  too  scru- 
pulously into  the  means  by  which  it  was  made.    They 
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tions, the  example  and  constant  practice  of  "  many  as 
good  a  jantleman  as  any  in  Ireland,  who  had  his  rent 
made  up  for  him  that  ways,  very  reidy  and  punctual. 
There  was  his  honour,  Mr.'  Such-a-one,  and  so  on ;  and 
there  was  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane,  sure !  Oh !  he  was  the 
man  to  live  under — ^he  was  the  man  that  knew  when  to 
wink  and  when  to  blink ;  and  if  he  shut  his  eyes  properly f 
sure  his  tenants  filled  his  fist.  Oh !  Sir  Ulick  was  the 
great  man -for /ovour  and  purtectum,  none  like  him  at  all ! 
— >He  is  the  good  landlord,  that  will  fight  the  way  clear 
for  his  own  tenants  through  thick  and  thin^-none  dare 
touch  them.  Oh !  Sir  Ulick's  the,  kind  jantleman  that 
understands  the  law  for  the  poor,  and  could  bring  them 
oflf  at  every  turn,  and  show  them  the  way  through  the 
holes  in  an  act  of  parliament,  asy  as  through  a  riddle !  Oh, 
and  if  he  could  but  afford  to  be  half  as  good  as  his 
promises,  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane  would  be  too  good  en- 
tirely !» 

Now  Sir  Ulick  O^Shane  had  purchased  a  tract  of 
ffTOund  adjoining  to  Sir  Herbert^s,  on  this  coast ;  and  he 
nad  bouffht  it  on  the  speculation  that  he  could  let  it  at  a 
yery  hi^  rent  to  these  people,  of  whose  toay^an^  mean$ 
of  paying  it  he  chose  to  remain  in  ignorance.  All  the 
tenants  whom  Sir  Herbert  banished  from  his  estate 
flocked  to  Sir  Ulick's. 

By  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  immediate  interest,  and  by 
great  personal  exertion,  strict  justice,  and  a  generous 
and  well-secured  system  of  reward,  Sir  Herbert  already 
had  produced  a  considerable  change  for  the  better  in  the 
BioraLs  and  habits  of  the  people.  He  was  employing 
some  of  his  tenants  on  the  coast,  in  building  a  lighthouse, 
for  which  he  had  a  grant  from  parliament ;  and  he  was 
endeavouring  to  establish  a  manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  for 
which  there  was  sufficient  demand.  But  almost  at  every 
step  of  his  progress,  he  was  impeded  by  the  effects  of 
the  bad  example  of  his  neighbours  on  Sir  Ulick's  estate : 
and  by  the  continual  quarrels  between  the  idle  discarded 
tenants  and  their  industrious  and  now  prospering  suc- 
cessors. 
f  Whenever  a  vessel  in  distress  was  seen  off  the  coast, 
there  was  a  constant  struggle  between  the  two  parties 
who  had  opposite  interests ;  the  one  to  save,  the  other 
to  destroy.  In  this  state  of  things,  causes  of  complaint 
perpetually  occurred;  and  Ormond,  who  was  present. 
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when  the  ftccasen  and  the  accused  appealed  to  their 
landlord,  sometimes  as  lord  of  the  manor,  sometimes  as 
magistrate,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  both 
Sir  Herbert's  principles  and  temper  put  to  the  test.  He 
liked  to  compani  the  different  modes  in  which  King 
Corny,  his  guardian,  and  Sir  Herbert  Annaly  managed 
these  things.    Sir  Herbert  governed  neither  by  threats, 

gnnishments,  abuse,  nor  tjrranny ;  nor  yet  did  he  TOvem 
y  promises  or  bribery,  faoowr  and  protecHouj  like  Sir 
Ulick.  He  neither  cajoled  nor  bullied — ^neither  held  it 
as  a  principle,  as  Marcus  did,  that  the  people  must  be 
kept  down,  nor  that  the  people  must  be  deceived.  He 
treated  them  neither  as  slaves,  subject  to  his  will,  nor 
as  dupes,  or  objects  on  which  to  exercise  his  wit  or  hfs 
cunning.  He  treated  them  as  reasonable  beings,  and  as 
his  fellow-creatures,  whom  he  wishiid  to  improve,  that 
he  might  make  them  and  himself  happy.  He  spoke 
sense  to  them ;  and  he  mited  that  sense  with  wit  and 
humour,  in  the  proportion  necessary  to  make  it  palatable 
(o  an  Irishman. 

In  generosity  there  was  a  resemblance  between  the 
temper  of  Sir  Herbert  and  of  Corny ;  but  to  Ormond's 
surprise,  and  at  first  to  his  disappointment.  Sir  Herbert 
valued  justice  more  than  grenerosity.  Ormond's  heart 
on*Chis  point  was  often  with  King  Corny,  when*  his  head 
was  forced  to  be  with  Sir  Herbert ;  but,  by  degrees,  head 
and  heart  came  together.  He  became  practically  con- 
vinced that  justice  is  the  virtue  that  works  best  for  a  con- 
stancy, and  best  serves  everybody's  interest  in  time  and 
in  turn.  Ormond  now  often  said  to  himself,  '*  Sir  Herbert 
Annaly  is  but  a  few  years  older  than  I  am ;  by  the  time  I 
am  his  age,  why  should  not  I  become  as  useful,  and  make 
as  many  human  beings  happy  as  he  does  T'  In  the  mean 
time,  the  idea  of  marrying  and  settling  in  Ireland  became 
every  day  more  agreeable  to  Ormond ;  and  France  and 
Ital^,  which  he  had  been  so  eager  to  visit,  faded  from 
his  imagination.  Sir  Herbert  and  Lady  Annaly,  who 
had  understood  from  Dr.  Cambray  that  Ormond  was 
going  to  commence  his  grand  tour  immediately,  and 
who  heard  him  make  a  number  of  preparatory  inquiries 
when  he  had  been  first  at  Annaly,  naturally  turned  the 
conversation  often  to  the  subject.  Thev  had  looked  out 
maps  and  prints,  and  they  had  taken  down  from  their 
shelves  the  different  books  of  travels  which  mi^ht  be 
most  useful  to  him,  with  guides,  and  post-road  bookst 
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and  aH  that  could  speed  the  partinff  guest.  But  the 
guest  had  no  mind  to  part— every  thing,  everybody  at 
Annaly,  he  found  so  agreeable  and  so  excellent. 

It  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  a  young  man  who 
has  a  grain  of  sense,  and  who  feels  that  he  is"  falling 
inevitably  and  desperately  in  love,  to  see  that  all  the 
lady's  family,  as  well  as  the  object  of  his  passion,  are 
exactly  the  peopld  whom  he  should  wish  of  all  others  to 
make  his  friends  for  life.  Here  was  every  thing  that 
could  be  desired— suitability  of  age,  of  fortune,  of  char- 
acter, of  temper,  of  tastes — every  tl\ing  that  could  make 
a  marriage  happy,  could  Qrmond  but  win  the  heart  of 
Florence  Annaly.  Was  that  heart  disengaged?  He* 
resolved  to  inquire  first  from  his  dear  friend  Dr.  Gam* 
bray,  who  was  much  in  the  confidence  of  this  family,  a 
great  favourite  with  Florence,  and  consequently  dearer 
than  ever  to  Ormond.  He  went  directly  to  Vicaur's  Dale, 
to  see  and  consult  him,  and  Ormond  thought  he  was 
confiding  a  profound  secret  to  the  doctor,  when  first  he 
spoke  to  him  of  his  passion  for  Miss  Annaly ;  but,  to  his 
surprise,  the  doctor  told  him  he  had  seen  it  long  ago, 
and  his  wife  and  daughters  had  all  discovered  it,  even 
when  they  were  first  with  him  at  Annaly. 

'*  Is  it  possible ! — and  what  do  you  all  think  t" 

"  We  think  that  you  would  be  a  perfectly  happy  man 
if  you  could  win  Miss  Annaly :  and  we  wish  you  success 
most  sincerely.    But — " 

*'  But — 0  my  dear  doctor,  you  alarm  me  beyond  m^a* 
sure." 

**  What !  by  wishing  you  success  1" 

**  No,  but  by  something  in  your  look  and  manner,  and 
by  that  terrible  hut:  you  think  that  I, shall  never  suc- 
ceed— ^you  think  that  her  heart  is  enraged.  If  that  be 
the  case,  tell  me  so  at  once,  and  I  Mrill  set  off  for  France 
to-morrow." 

'\My  good  sir,  you  are  always  for  desperate  measures 
—you  are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  come  to  a  conclusion, 
before  you  have  the  means  of  forming  a  just  conclusion. 
Remember  I  tell  you,  this  precipitate  temper  will  some 
time  or  other  bring  some  great  evil  upon  you." 

*^  1  will  be  patient  all  my  life  afterward,  if  you  will 
only  this  instant  tell  me  whether  she  is  en^ag^d." 

**  I  do  not  know  whether  Miss  Annaly's  heart  be  dis* 
engaged  or  not-r-Lcan  tell  you  only  that  she  has  had 
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a  number  of  brilliant  offers,  and  that  she  has  refuseff 
them  all." 

'^That  proves  that  she  had  not  found  one  among 
them  that  she  liked,"  said  Ormond. 

"  Or  that  she  liked  some  one  better  than  all  those 
whom  she  refused,"  said  Dr.  Gambray. 

**  That  is  true — ^that  is  possible — ^that  is  a  dreadful 
possibility,"  said  Ormond.  "  But  do  you  think  there  is 
9ny  probability  of  that  ?" 

**  There  is,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  my  dear  Ormond, 
a  probability  against  you-— but  I  can  only  state  the  facts 
in  general.  I  can  form  no  opinion,  for  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  judging — ^I  have  never  seen  the  two 
young  people  together.  But  there  is  a  gentleman  .of 
^eat  merit,  of  suitable  family  and  fortune,  who  is  deeply 
in  love  with  Miss  Annaly,  and  who,  I  presume,  has  not 
been  refused,  for  I  understand  he  is  soon  to  be  here.'* 

^'  To  be  here !"  cried  Ormond :  '*  a  man  of  great  merit ! 
I  hope  he  is  not  an  agreeable  man." 

"That's  a  vain  hope,"  said  Dr.  Cambray;  "he  is  a 
very  agreeable  man." 

"  Very  agreeable !  What  sort  of  person— grave  or 
gay !    Like  anybody  that  I  ever  saw  1" 

"  Yes,  like  a  person  that  you  have  seen,  and*  a  person 
for  whom  I  believe  you  have  a  regard — ^like  his  own 
father,  your  dear  King  Comy's  friend.  General  Albe- 
marle." 

"How  extraordinaiy  !  how  unlucky  J"  said  Ormond. 
"  I  would  rather  my  rival  was  any  one  else  than  the  son 
of  a  man  I  am  obliged  to ;  and  a  most  dangerous  rival 
he  must  be,  if  he  have  his  father's  merit,  and  his  father's 
manners.  Oh !  iny.dear  Dr.  Cambray,  I  am  sure  she 
likes  him — and  yet  she  could  not  be  so  cheerful  in  his 
absence,  if  she  were  much  in  love-*-I  defy  her ;  and  it  is 
impossible  that  he  can  be  as  much  in  love  with  her  as 
I  am,  else  nothing  could  keep  him  from  her." 

"  Nothing  but  his  duty,  I  suppose  you  mean?" 

"Duty!    What  duty  1" 

"Why,  there  are  really  duties  in  this  world  to  be 
performed,  though  a  Ynan  in  love  is  apt  to  forget  it. 
Colonel  Albemarle,  being  an  officer,  cannot  quit  his 
regiment  till  he  has  obtained  leave  of  absence." 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,"  cried  Ormond ;  "  I  will 
make  the  best  use  of  my  time  before  he  comes.    But, 
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my  dear  doctor,  do  you  think  Lady  Aimaly-^o  you 
ti^mk  Sir  Herbert  wishes  it  to  be  1" 

"  I  really  cannot  tell :  I  know  only  that  he  is  a  par- 
ticalar  friend  of  Sir  Herbert,  and  that  I  have  heard  lAdy 
Annaly  speak  of  him  as  being  a  young  man  of  excellent 
character  and  high  honour,  for  whom  she  has  a  great 
regfard." 

Ormond  sighed. 

*'  Heaven  forgive  me  that  sigh !"  said  he :  "  I  thought 
I  never  should  be  brought  so  low  as'to  sigh  at  hearing 
of  any  man's  excellent  character  and  high  honour :  but 
I  certainly  wish  Colonel  Albemarle  had  never  been  born.^ 
Heaven  preserve  me  from  envy  and  jealousy  f" 

Our  young  hero  had  need  to  repeat  this  prayer  the 
next  morning  at  breakfast,  when  Sir  Herbert,  on  open- 
ing his  letters,  exclaimed,  "My  friend  Ck>k)nel  Albe- 
marle— ^* 

And  Lady  Annaly,  in  a  tone  of  joy,  *^  Colonel  Albe- 
marle !    I  hope  he  will  soon  be  here." 

Sir  Herbert  proceeded:  "Cannot  obtain  leave  of 
absence  yet— 4>ut  lives  in  hopes,^^  said  Sir  Herbert,  read- 
ing the  letter,  and  handing  it  to  his  mother. 

Ormond  did  not  dare,  did  not  think  it  honourable  to 
make  use  of  his  eyes,  though  there  now  might  have  been 
a  decisive  moment  for  observation.    No  sound  reached 
his  ear  from  Miss  Annaly's  voice;  but  Lady  Annaly 
spoke  freely  and  decidedly  in  praise  of  Colonel  Albe- 
marle.   As  she  read  the  letter.  Sir  Herbert,  after  asking 
Ormond  three  times  whether  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  General  Albemarle,  obtained  for  answer  that  he 
"  really  did  not  know."    In  truth,  Ormond  did  not  know 
any  thing  at  that  motnent.    Sir  Herbert,  surprised,  and 
imagining  that  Ormond  had  not  yet  heard  him,  was  going 
to  repeat  his  question — but  a  look  from  his  mother 
stopped  him.    A  sudden  lizht  struck  Lady  Annaly^ 
Mothers  are  remarkably  quick-sighted  upon  these  occa- 
sions.   There  was  a  silence  of  a  few  minutes,  which 
appeared  to  poor  Ormond  to  be  a  silence  that  would 
never  be  broken ;  it  was  broken  by  some  slight  observai- 
tion  which  the  brother  and  sister  made  to  each  other 
upon  a  paragraph  in  the  newspaper  which  they  were 
reading  together.    Ormond  took  breath, 
t    *'  She  cannot  love  him,  or  she  could  not  bo  thinking 
of  a  paragraph  in  the  newspaper  at  this  moment.** 

From  this  time  forward  Ormond  was  in  a  continual 
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stale  of  agitation,  reasoning,  as  the  passions  reason,  as 
ill  as  possible,  upon  even  the  slightest  circumstances 
Uiat  ocourred,  from  whence  he  might  draw  favourable  or 
unfav^ourabie  omens.  He  was  resolved — and  that  was 
prudent — not  to  speak  of  his  own  sentiments,  till  be 
was  clear  how  matters  stood ^out  Colonel  Albemarle: 
he  was  determined  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  useless 
mortification  of  a  refusal.  While  in  this  agony  of  imcer- 
taintv,  he  went  out  one  morning  to  take  a  solitary  walk, 
that  he  might  reflect  at  leisure.  Just  as  he  was  turning 
from  the  avenue  to  the  path  that  led  to  the  wood,  a  car 
full  of  morning  visiters  appeared.  .  Ormond  endeavoured 
to  avoid  them,  but  not  before  he  had  been  seen.  A  ser- 
vant rode  after  him  to  beg  to  know  **  If  he  was  Mr. 
Harry  Ormond— if  he  was,  one  of  the  ladies  on  the  car, 
Mrs.  M'Crule,  sent  her  compliments  to  him,  and  re- 
quested he  would  be  so  good  as  to  let  her  speak  vrith 
him  at  the  house,  as  she  had  a  few  words  of  conse- 
quence to  say.** 

"  Mrs.  M'Crule  I**  Ormond  did  not  immediately  recol- 
lect that  he  had  the  honour  of  knowing  any  such  person, 
till  the  servant  said,  "  Miss  Black,  sir,  that  was — ^for- 
merly at  Castle  Hermitage." 

His  old  enemy  Miss  Black  he  recollected  well.  He 
obeyed  the  lady*s  summons,  and  returned  to  the  house. 

Mrs.  M^Crule  had  not  altered  in  disposition,  though 
her  objecte  had  been  changed  by  marriage.  Having  no 
longer  Ladv  0*Shane*s  quarrels  with  her  husband  to  talk 
about,  she  had  become  the  pest  of  the  village  of  Castle 
Hermitage  and  of  the  neighbourhood — the  Lady  Blue- 
mantle  of  the  parish.  Had  Miss  Black  remained  in 
England,  married  or  single,  she  would  only  have  been 
one  of  a  numerous  species  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description ;  but  transplanted  to  a  new  soil  and  a  new 
situation,  she  proved  to  be  a  variety  of  the  old  species, 
with  peculiarly  noxiQus  qualities  which  it  maybe  usefd 
to  describe  as  a  warning  to  the  unwary.  It  is  unknown 
how  much  mischief  the  Lady  Blueraantle  class  may  do 
in  Ireland,  where  parties  in  religion  and  politics  run 
high ;  and  where  it  often  happens  that  individuals  of  the 
different  secto  and  parties  actually  hate  without  knowing 
each  other,  watch  without  mixing  with  one  another,  and 
consequently  are  prone  reciprocally  to  believe  any  sto- 
ries or  reports,  however  false  or  absurd,  which  tend  to 
gratify  their  antipathies.    In  this  situation  it  is  scarcely 
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pOBsihle  to  get  at  the  exact  tnith  as  to  the  words,  actions, 
and  intentions  of  the  neavest  neighbours,  who  happen  to 
be  of  opposite  parties  or  persuasions.  What  a  fine  field 
k  here  for  a  mischief-maKer !  Mrs.  M^Crule  had  in  her 
parish  done  her  part ;  she  had  gone  from  rich  to  poor, 
from  poor  to  rich,  from  Catholic  to  Protestant,  from 
churchman  to  dissenter,  and  from  dissenter  to  Method- 
ist, reporting  every  idle  story,  and  repeating  every  ill- 
natured  thing  that  she  heard  said— things  often  more 
bitterly  expressed  than  thought,  and  always  exagge- 
Tated  Of  distorted  in  the  repetition.  No  two  people  in 
the  parish  could  have  continued  on  speaking  terms  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  that  happily  there  were  in  this 
parish  both  a  good  clerg3nnan  and  a  good  priest ;  and, 
still  more  happily,  they  both  agreed  in  labouring  for  the 
good  of  their  parishioners.  Dr.  Cambray  and  Mr.  M*Cor- 
muck  made  it  their  business  continually  to  follow  after 
Mrs.  M^Crule,  healing  the  wounds  which  she  inflicted, 
and  pouring  into  the  festering  heart  the  balm  of  Chris- 
tian charity :  they  were  beloved  and  revered  by  their 
parishioners;  Mrs.  M^Crule  was  soon  detected,  and 
universally  avoided.  Enraged,  she  attacked,  by  turns, 
both  the  clergyman  and  the  priest ;  and  when  she  could 
not  separate  them,  she  found  out  that  it  was  very  wrong 
that  they  should  agree.  She  discovered  that  she  was  a 
much  better  Protestant,  and  a  much  better  Christian, 
than  Ihr.  Cambray,  because  she  hated  her  Catholic 
neighbours. 

Br.  Cambray  had  taken  pains  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
lion  of  the  Catholic  clergymen  in  all  his  attempts  to 
improve  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  His  village 
school  was  open  to  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants ; 
and  Father  M^COrmuok,  having  been  assured  that  their 
religion  would  not  be  tampered  with,  allowed  and  en- 
couraged his  flock  to  send  their  children  to  the  sahie 
seminary. 

Mrs.  MH^rule  was,  or  affected  to  be,  much  alarmed  and 
scandalized  at  seeing  Cathohc  and  Protestant  children 
mixing  so  much  together ;  she  knew  that  opinions  were 
divided  among  some  families  in  the  neighbonrhood  upon 
the  propriety  of  this  mixture,  and  Mrs.  M*Cmle  thought 
it  a  fine  opportunity  of  making  herself  of  consequence 
by  stirring  up  the  matter  into  a  partv  question.  This 
bright  idea  had  occurred  to  her  just  about  the  time  that 
Ormond  brought  over  little  Tommy  from  the  Black 
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Islands.  During  Omtond's  absence  upon  his  tour»  Shee« 
lah  and  Moriarty  had  regularly  sent  the  boy  to  the  vil- 
lage school ;  exhorting  him  to  mind  his  book  and  his 
figures^  that  he  might  surprise  Mr.  Ormond  with  his  lam- 
ing when  he  should  come  back.  Tommy,  with  this  ex- 
citation, and, being  a  quick,  clever  little  iellow,  soon  got 
to  the  head  of  his  class,  and  kept  there ;  and  won  all  the 
school-prizes,  and  carried  them  home  in  triumph  to  his 
grandam,  and  to  his  dear  Moriarty  to  be  treasured  up, 
that  he  might  show  them  to  Mr.  Orquond  at  his  return 
home.  Dr.  Cambray  was  pleased  with  the  boy,  and  so 
was  everybody,  except  Mrs.  M'Crule.  She  often  visited 
the  school,  for  the  pleasure  of  finding  fault ;  and  she  won- 
dered to  see  this  little  Tommy,  who  was  a  Catholic, 
carrying  away  the  prizes  from  all  the  others.  She 
thought  it  her  duty  to  inquire  further  about  him  ;  and  as 
soon  as  she  discovered  that  he  came  from  the  Black 
Islands,  that  he  lived  with  Moriarty,  and  that  Mr.  Or- 
mond was  interested  about  him,  she  said  she  knew  there 
was  something  wrong^-therefore,  she  €et  her  face  against 
the  child,  and  against  the  shameful  partiality  that  some 
people  showed. 

Dr.  Cambray  pursued  his  course  without  attending  to 
her ;  and  little  Tommy  pursued  his  course,  improving 
rapidly  in  his  laming. 

Now  there  was  in  that  county  an  excellent  charitable 
institution  for  the  education  of  children  from  seven  to 
twelve  years  old ;  an  apprentice  fee  was  given  with  the 
children  when  they  left  the  school,  and  they  had  seve- 
ral Other  advantages,  which  made  parents  of  the  lower 
classes  extremely  desirous  to  get  their  sons  into  this 
establishment. 

Before  they  could  be  admitted,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  have  a  certificate  from  their  parish  minis- 
ter and  Catholic  clergyman,  stating  that  they  could  read 
and  write,  and  that  they  were  well-behaved  children. 
On  a  certain  day,  every  year,  a  number  of  candidates 
were  presented.  The  certificates  from  the  clergyman 
and  priest  of  their  respective  parishes  were  much  at- 
tended to  by  the  lady  patrones8es,and  by  these  the  choice 
of  the  candidates  to  be  admitted  was  usually  decided. 
Little  Tommy  had  an  excellent  certificate,  both  from 
Father  M^Cormuck  and  from  iJr.  Cambray.  Sheelah 
and  Moriarty  were  in  great  jov,  and  had  "  all  the  hopes 
Jn  hfe^'  for  him ;  and  Sheelah,  who  was  very  fond  of 
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surprises,  had  cautioned  Moriarty,  and  begged  the  doc* 
tor,  not  to  tell  Mr.  Harry  a  word  about  it,  ttU  aU  was  fixed, 
"  for  if  the  boy  should  not  have  the  luck  to  be  chosen 
at  last,  it  would  only  be  breaking  his  little  heart  the 
worse,  that  Mr.  Harry  should  luiow  any  thing  at  all 
about  it,  sure." 

Meantime  Mrs^  M'Crule  was  working  against  little 
Tommy  with  all  her  might. 

Some  of  the  lady  patronesses  were  of  opinion  that  it 
Mrould  be  expedient  in  future  to  confine  their  bounty 
to  the  children  of  Protestants  only. 

Mrs.  M*Crule,  who  had  been  deputed  by  one  of  the 
absent  ladies  to  act  for  her,  was  amazingly  busy,  Tisit- 
ing  all  the  patronesses,  and  talking,  and"  fearing,  and 
^*  hoping  to  heaven !"  and  prophesying,  canvassing,  and 
collecting  opinions  and  votes,  as  for  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  She  hinted  that  she  knew  that  the  greatest  inter- 
est was  making  to  get  in  this  year  a  Catholic  child,  and 
there  was  no  knowing,  if  this  went  on,  what  the  conse- 
quence might  be.  In  short,  Ireland  would  be  ruined, 
if  little  Tommy  should  prove  the  successful  candidate. 
Mrs.  M'Crule  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  stir  up  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  several  ladies,  whose  education 
and  whose  means  of  information  might  have  secured 
them  from  such  contemptible  influence. 

Her  present  business  at  Annaly  was  to  try  what  im- 
pression she  could  make  on  Lady  and  Miss  Annaly,  who 
were  both  patronesses  of  the  school.  As  to  Ormond, 
whom  she  never  had  liked,  she  was  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging  herself  upon  his  Uttle  prot6g6 ;  and 
of  making  Mr.  Ormond  sensible  that  she  was  now  a  per- 
son of  rather  more  consequence  than  she  had  been, 
when  he  used  formerly  to  defy  her  at  Castle  Hermitage. 
She  little  thought  tha^t,  while  she  was  thus  pursuing  the 
dictates  of  her  own  hate,  she  might  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  Ormondes  love. 
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Whin  Ormond  returned,  in  obedience  to  Mrt. 
M*Crule'8  summone,  he  found  in  the  room  an  unusual 
aaeemblage  of  persons — a  party  of  morning  visiters,  the 
unmuffled  contents  of  the  car.  As  he  entered,  he  bowed 
as  courteously  as  possible  to  the  whole  circle,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Mrs.  M*Crule,  whose  portentous  visase 
he  coidd  not  fail  to  recognise*  That  visage  was  neany 
half  a  yard  long,  thin  out  of  all  proportion,  and  dismad 
beyond  aU  imagination ;  the  comers  of  the  mouth  drawn 
down,  the  whites  or  yellows  of  eyes  upturned,  while 
with  hands  outspread  she  was  declaiming,  and  in  a  la- 
mentable tone  deploring,  as  Ormond  thought,  some  great 
public  calamity ;  for  the  concluding  words  were  '*  The 
danger,  my  dear  Lady  Annaly— the  danger,  my  dear 
Miss  Annal3r — oh!  the  danger  is  imminent.  We  shall 
all  be  positively  undone,,  ma'am;  and  Ireland— oh  I  I 
wish  I  was  once  safe  in  England  again — Ireland  posi- 
tively will  be  ruined  !'* 

Ormond,  looking  to  Lady  Annaly  and  Miss  Annaly  for 
explanation,  was  somewhat  reassured  in  this  imminent 
dancer,  by  seeing  that  Lady  Annaly's  countenance  was 
perfectly  tranqud,  and  that  a  slight  smile  played  on  the 
lips  of  Florence. 

**  Mr.  Ormond,"  said  Lady  Annaly,  "  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  that  Ireland,  is  in  danger  of  bemg  ruined  by  your 
means." 

"  By  my  meftns !"  said  Ormond,  in  great  surprise ;  *'I 
beg  your  ladyship's  pardon  for  repeating  your  words, 
but  I  really  cannot  understand  them." 

^^  Nor  I  neither ;  but  by  the  time  you  have  lived  as 
long  as  I  have  in  the  world,"  said  Lady  Annaly,  *'  you 
will  not  be  so  much  surprised  as  you  now  seem,  my 
good  sir,  at  hearing  people  say  what  you  do  not  under- 
stand. I  am  told  that  Ireland  will  be  undone  by  means 
of  a  protSgS  of  yours,  of  the  name  of  Tommy  Dun — ^not 
Dun  Scotus." 

**  Dunshaughlin,  perhaps,"  said  Ormond,  laughing, 
'* Tommy   Dunshaughlin !    that   little   urchin!    What 
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harm  can  little  Tommy  do  to  Ireland,  or  to  any  mor- 
tal t" 

VTithout  condescending^  to  turn  her  eyes  upon  Or- 
mond,  whose  propensity  to  laug^hter  had  of  old  been 
offensive  to  her  nature,  Mrs.  M^Crule  continued  to  Lady 
Annsdy,  '*  It  is  not  of  this  insignificant  child  as'  an  indi- 
vidual that  I  am  speaking,  Lady  Annaly ;  but  your  lady- 
ship, who  has  lived  so  long  in  the  world,  must  know 
that  there  is  no  person  or  thing,  however  insignificant, 
that  cannot,  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  description  of 
people,  be  made  an  engine  of  mischief." 

"  Very  true,  indeed,"  said  Lady  Annaly. 

*'  And  there  is  no  telling  or  conceiving,"  pursued  Mrs. 
M^Crule,  *'  how  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  party,  you 
know,  ma^am,  any  thing  now,  even  the  least  and  the 
most  innocent  child  (not  that  I  take  upon  me  to  say  that 
this  child  is  so  very  innocent,  though,  to  be  sure,  he  is 
▼ery  little)— but,  innocent  or  not,  there  is  positively 
nothing.  Lady  Annaly,  ma*am,  which  a  certain  party, 
certain  evil-msposed  persons,  cannot  turn  to  their  pur- 
poses." 

**  I  cannot  contradict  that — ^I  wish  I  could,"  said  Lady 
Annaly. 

**  But  I  see  your  ladyship  and  Miss  Annaly  do  not 
consider  this  matter  as  seriously  as  I  could  wish.  'Tis 
2sa  infatuation,"  said  Mrs.  M'Crule,  uttering  a  sigh, 
almost  a  groan,  for  her  ladyship^s  and  daughter's  infatua- 
tion. **  But  if  people,  ladies  especially,'  knew  but  half 
as  much  as  I  have  learned  since  I  married  Mr.  M'Crule, 
of  the  real  state  of  Ireland ;  or  if  they  had  but  half  a 
quarter  as  many  means  as  I  have  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion, Mr.  M'Grule  being  one  of  his  majesty's  very  active 
justice^  of  the  peace,  riding  about,  and  up  and  down, 
ma'am,  scouring  the  country,  sir,  you  know,  and  having 
informers,  high  and  low,  brmging  us  every  isort  of  intel- 
ligence ;  I  say,  my  dear  Lady  Annaly,  ma'am,  you  would, 
if  you  only  heard  a  hundredth  part  of  what  I  hear  daily, 
tremble — ^your  ladyship  would  tremble  from  morning 
tUl  night." 

"Then  I  am  heartily  glad  I  do  not  hear  it;  for  I 
should  dislike  very  much  to  tremble  from  morning  till 
nighty  especially  as  my  trembling  could  do  nobody  any 
good." 

'*  But,  Lady  Annaly,  ma'am,  you  can  do  good,  by  ex- 
erting yourself  to  prevent  the  danger  in  this  emergency ; 
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vou  can  do  good,  and  it  becomes  your  staUon  and  youx^ 
character;  you  can  do  good,  my  dear  Lady  Aiihaly, 
ma'am,  to  thousands  in  existence,  and  thousands  yet 
unborn.'* 

'*  My  benevolence  having  but  a  limited  appetite  for 
thousands,"  said  Lady  Annaly,  "  I  should  rather,  if  it  be 
equal  to  you,  Mrs.  MK)rule,  begin  with  the  thousands 
already  in  existence ;  and  of  those  thousands,  why  not 
begin  with  little  Tommy  ?" 

**  It  is  no  use !"  cried  Mrs.  M'Orule,  rising  from  her 
seat  in  the  indignation  of  disappointed  zed:  ^  Jenny, 
puU  the  bell  for  the  car— Mrs.  M^Greggor,  if  you  have 
no  objection,  I'm  at  your  service,  for  'tis  no  use,  I  see, 
for  me  to  speak  here-^nor  shoukl  I  have  done  so,  but 
that  I  positively  thought  it  my  duty ;  and  also  a  becom- 
ing attention  to  your  ladyship  and  Miss  Annaly,  as  lady 
patronesses,  to  let  yon  know  beforehand  aw  sentiments, 
as  I  have  coUected  the  opinions  of  so  many  of  the  leading' 
ladies,  and  apprehended  your  ladirship  might,  before  it 
came  to  a  public  push,  like  to  have  an  inkling  or  innu- 
endo of  how  matters  are  likely  to  be  carried  at  the  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  patronesses  on  Saturday  next« 
when  we  are  determined  to  put  it  to  the  vote  and  polL 
Jenny,  do  you  see  Jack,  and  the  car  1    Good  morniof 
to  your  laayship ;  good  day,  Miss  Annaly." 

Ormond  put  in  a  detainer :  "  I  am  here  in  obedience 
to  your  summons,  Mrs.  M'Crule — ^you  sent  to  inform 
me  that  you  had  a  few  words  of  consequence  to  say  to 
me." 

"  True,  sir,  I  did  wrap  myself  up  this  winter  morning, 
and  came  out,  as  Mrs.  M*Greggorcan  testify,  in  spite  of 
my  poor  face,  in  hopes  of  doing  some  litUe  good,  and 
l^iving  a  friendly  hint,  before  an  explosion  should  pab- 
licly  take  place.  But  you  will  excuse  me,  since  I  find 
I  gain  so  little  credit,  and  so  waste  my  breath ;  I  can  oiAy 
leave  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  this  emergency,  if  they 
will  be  blind  to  the  danger  at  this  crista,  to  foUow  their 
own  opinions." 

Ormond  still  remonstrating  on  the  cruelty  of  leaving 
him  in  utter  darkness,  and  calling  it  bUndness,  and  as- 
suring Mrs.  M^Crule  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  what  the  danger  or  the  emergency  to  which 
she  alluded  might  be,  or  what  little  Tommy  could  have 
to  do  with  it,  the  lady  condescended,  in  complianee 
with  Mrs.  M'Greggor's  twitch  behind,  to  stay  and 
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o&yoar  commence  her  statement.  He  could  not  forbear  smil* 
AMf.  ing,  even  more  than  Lady  Annaly  had  done,  when  he 
iids  jt   was  made  to  understand  that  the  emergency  and  crisis 

meant  nothing  but  this  child's  being  admitted  or  not  ad* 
(\i\tb  raitted  into  a  charity-«chool.  WhQe  Ormond  was  inca* 
,if{tl[  P^ble  of  speaking  in  reply  with  becoming  seriousnessi 
oosai  Florence,  who  saw  his  condition,  had  the  kindness  to 
rlrj'tf    draw  off  Mrs.  M'Crule's  attention,  by  asking  her  to 

partake  of  some  excellent  goose^pie,  which  just  then 
001  lif  made  its  entrance.  This  promised,  for  a  time,  to  su»« 
Jeflp  pend  the  discussion,  and  to  unite  all  parties  in  one  conir- 
iD^i)  mon  sympathy.  When  Florence  saw  that  the  eon' 
jsBi  sammi,  to  which  she  delicately  helped  her,  was  not 
M,itf  thrown  away  upon  Mrs.  M^Crule,  ana  that  the  union  of 
^c»  goose  and  turkey  in  this  Christmas  dainty  was  much 
ifjjir  admired  by  this  good  lady,  she  attempted  playfully 
neoti  to  pass  to  a  reflection  on  the  happy  effect  that  might 
fy^  to  some  tastes  result  from  unions  in  party  matters. 
fyai  But  no*— *'too  serious  matters  these  to  be  jested 

^  ^with,''  even  with  a  glass  of  Barsac  at'  the  lips.  Mrs. 
,«i  M^Crule  stopped  to  say  so,  and  to  sigh.  Per  favour  of 
'^  the  Barsac,  however,  Florence  ventured  to  try  what  a 
^  liitle  raillery  miffht  do.  It  was  posmble  that,  if  Mrs. 
^        M^Greg gor  and  Uie  chorus  of  joung  ladies  could  be 

made  to  laugh,  Mrs.  M^Orule  might  be  brought  to  see 
0         the  whole  t&ng  in  a  less  gloomy  point  of  view ;  and 

0  might  perhaps  be,  just  in  time,  made  sensible  of  the 

1  ridicule  to  which  she  would  expose  herself,  by  persist- 
ing in  sounding  so  pompously  a  false  alarm. 

J  "  But  can  there  really  be  so  much  danger,"  said  Flo- 

;  rence,"  in  letting  little  children,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 

j  come  together  to  the  same  school — sit  on  the  same 

bench-*-leam  the  same  alphabet  from  the  same  horn- 
I  bookr 

*^  O  my  dear  Miss  Annaly,''  cried  Mrs.  M^Crule,  *'  I  do 
wonder  to  hear  you  treat  this  matter  so  lightly— too 
lirom  whom  I  confess  I  did  expect  better  principles : 
'  sit  on  the  same  bench !'  easily  said ;  but,  my  dear 
young  lady,  you  do  not  consider  that  some  errors  of 
popery, — since  there  is  no  Catholic  in  the  room,  I  sup- 
pose I  ma3r  say  it,-~the  errors  of  popery  are  wonder- 
nilly  infectious.'* 

**  I  remember,"  said  Lady  Annaly,  "  when  I  was  a 
child,  being  present  once,  when  an  honest  imm,  that  is,  a 
Protestant  (for  in  those  days  no  man  but  a  Protestant 
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could  be  called  an  hoTiest  man),  came  to  thy  uncle  in  a 
great  passion  to  complain  of  the  priest :  ^  My  lord,* 
said  he,  ^  what  do  you  think  the  priest  is  going  to  do  ? 
be  is  going  to  bury  a  Catholic  corpse,  not  only  in  the 
churchyard,  but,  my  lord,  near  to  the  grave  of  my  fa- 
ther, who  died  a  stanch  dissenter.'  *  My  dear  sir,*  said 
my  uncle,  to  the  angry  honest  man,  *  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  is  using  me  worse  still,  for  he  is  going  to 
bury  a  man,  who  died  last  Wednesday  of  the  smalUpox, 
near  to  ray  grpandmother,  who  never  had  the  small-pox 
in  her  life.' " 

Mrs.  M'Crule  pursed  up  her  mouth  very  close  at  this 
story.  8he  tiiought  Lady  Annaly  and  her  uncle  were 
equally  wicked,  iMxt  she  did  not  choose  exactly  to  say  so, 
as  her  ladyship's  uncle  was  a  person  of  rank,  and  of 
character  too  solidly  established  for  Mrs.  M'Crule  to 
■bake.  She  therefore  only  gave  one  of  her  sighs  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  generation,  and  after  a  recording 
look  at  Mrs.  M'Greggor,  she  returned  to  the  charge 
about  the  schools  and  the  children. 

'*  It  can  do  no  possible  good,'*  she  said,  "  to  admit 
Catholic  children  to  our  schools ;  because,  do  what  you 
will,  you  can  never  make  them  good  Protestants." 

'^  Well,*'  said  Lady  Annaly,  *'  as  my  friend  the  excel- 
lent Bishop  of  ******  said  m  parliament, '  if  you  can- 
not make  them  good  Protestants,  make  them  good  Cath- 
olics, make  them  good  any  things.*  ** 

Giving  up  Lady  Annaly  all  together,  Mrs.  M^Crule 
now  desired  to^  have  Mr.  Ormond*s  ultimatum — she 
wished  to  know'  whether  he  had  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  the  affiedr  in  question ;  but  she  be^ed  leave  to  ob- 
serve, ^' that  since  the  child  had,  to  use  the  gentlest 
expression,  the  misfortune  to  be  born  and  bred  a  Catho- 
lic, it  would  be  most  prudent  and  gentlemanlike  in  Mr. 
Ormond  not  to  make  him  a  bone  of  contention,  but  to 
withdraw  the  poor  child  from  the  contest  altogether, 
and  strike  his  name  out  of  the  list  of  candidates,  till 
the  general  question  of  admittance  to  those  of  liis  per- 
suasion should  have  been  decided  by  the  lady  patron- 
esses.** 

Ormond  declared,  with  or  without  submission  to  Mrs. 
M'Crule,  that  lie  could  not  think  it  becoming  or  gentle- 
manlike to  desert  a  child  whom  he  had  undertaken  to 
befriend — that,  whatever  the  child  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  bom>  he  would  abide  by  him ;  and  would  not  add 
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to  his  misfortunes  by  depriving  him  of  the  reward  of  his 
own  industry  and  application,  and  of  the  only  chance  he 
had  of  continuing  his  good  education,  and  of  getting  for- 
ward in  hfe. 

Mrs.  M'Crule  sighed  and  groaned. 
But  Ormond  persisted :  *'  The  child,"  he  said,  '*  should 
have  fair  play — the  lady  patronesses  would  decide  as 
they  thought  proper." 

It  had  t^en  said  that  the  boy  had  Dr.  Cambray^s  cer 
tiftcate,  which  Ormond  was  certain  would  not  have  been 
given  undeservedly ;  he  had  also  the  certificate  of  his 
own  priest. 

^*  Oh  !  what  signifies  the  certificate  of  his  priest,^ 
interrupted  Mrs.  M'Orule ;  **  and  as  for  Dr.  Cambray's, 
though  he  is  a  most  respectable  man  (too  liberal,  per<* 
haps),  yet  without  meaning  to  insinuate  any  thing  de- 
rogatory ~^but  we  all  know  how  things  are  managed, 
and  Dr.  Cambray's  great  regard  for  Mr.  Ormond  might 
naturally  influence  him  a  little  in  favour  of  this  tittle 
prot^gfe." 

Florence  was  very  busy  in  replenishing  Mrs.  M^Greg- 
gor's  plate,  and  Ormond  haughtily  told  Mrs.  M^Cride, 
**that  as  to  Dr.  Cambray's  character  for  impartiality,  he 
should  leave  that  securely  to  speak  for  itself;  and  that 
as  to  the  rest,  she  was  at  liberty  to  say  or  hint  what- 
ever she  pleased,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned ;  but  that, 
for  her  own  sake,  he  would  recommend  it  to  her  to  be 
sure  of  her  facts — ^for  that  slander  was  apt  to  hurt  in  the 
recoil." 

Alarmed  by  the  tone  of  confident  innocence  and  de- 
termination with  which  Ormond  spoke,  Mrs.  M^Crule, 
who,  like  all  other  bullies,  was  a  coward,  lowered  her 
voice,  and  protested  she  meant  nothing — **  certainly  no 
offence  to  Mr.  Ormond ;  and  as  to  slander,  there  was 
nothing  she  detested  so  much— she  was  quite  glad  to 
be  set  right — ^for  people  did  talk— and  she  had  endea^ 
voured  to  silence  them  and  now  could  from  the  best 
authority." 

Ormond  looked  as  if  he  wished  that  any  authority 
could  silence  her— but  no  hopes  of  that.  *'  She  was 
sorry  to  find,  however,  that  Mr.  Ormond  was  posi- 
tively determined  to  encourage  the  boy,  whoever  he 
was,  to  persist  as  candidate  on  this  occasion,  because 
she  should  be  concerned  to  do  any  thing  that  looked 
like  opposing  him,  yet  she  must»  and  she  knew  others 
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were  determined,  and  m  short  he  would  be  mortified  ia 
no  purpose." 

**  Well/*  Ormond  said,  '*  he  could  only  do  his  best,  and 
bear  to  be  inortified«  if  necessary,  or  when  necessary.'** 

A  smile  of  approbation  from  Florence  made  his  heart 
beat,  and  for  some  moments  Mrs.  M^Crule  spoke  with- 
out his  knowing  one  syllable  she  said. 

Mrs.  M'Grule  saw  the  smile,  and  perceived  the  effect. 
As  she  rose  to  depart,  she  turned  lo  Miss  Annaly,  and 
whispered,  but  loud  enough  for  all  to  hear,  ^^  Miss  An 
naiy  must  excuse  me  if  I  warn  her,  that  if  she  takes  the 
part  I  am  inclined  to  fear  she  will  on  Saturday,  people  I 
Know  idUI  draw  inferences.*' 

Florence  coloured,  but  with  calm  dignity  and  spirit, 
which  Mrs.  M^Crule  did  not  expect  from  her  usual  gen- 
tleness and  softness  of  manners,  she  replied,  that  ^'  no 
inference  which  might  be  drawn  from  her  conduct  by 
any  persons  should  prevent  her  from  acting  as  she 
Uiought  right,  and  taking  that  part  which  she  believed 
to  be  just." 

So  ended  the  visit,  or  the  visitation.  The  next  day 
Lady  Annaly,  Miss  Annaly,  Sir  Herbert,  and  Ormond 
weiit  to  Vicar's  Dale,  and  thence  with  the  good  doctor 
to  the  village  school,  on  purpose  that  they  might  see 
and  form  an  impartial  judgment  of  the  little  boy.  On 
one  day  in  the  week,  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  chil- 
dren were  admitted,  if  they  chose  it,  to  the  school-room, 
to  hear  the  lessons,  and  to  witness  the  adjudging  of  the 
week's  premiums.  This  was  pria;e  day  as  they  called 
it,  and  Sheejiah  and  Moriarty  were  among  the  specta- 
tors. Their  presence,  and  the  presence  of  Mr.  Ormond,  so 
excited — so  over-excited  Tommy,  that  when  he  first 
stood  up  to  read,  his  face  flushed,  his  voice  faltered,  his 
little  hands  trembled  so  much  that  he  could  hardly  hold 
the  book ;  he  could  by  no  means  turn  over  the  leaf,  and 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  disgracing  himself  by  bursting 
into  tears. 

"  Oh !  ho !"  cried  an  ill-natured  voice  of  triumph  from 
one  of  the  spectators.  Ormond  and  the  Annalys  turned, 
and  saw  behind  them  Mrs.  M^Crule. 

"  Murder !"  whispered  Sheelah  to  Moriarty ;  "  if  she 
fixes  him  with  that  evil  eye,  and  he  gets  the  stroke  of 
it,  Moriarty,  'tis  all  over  with  him  for  life." 

^*  Tut,  woman,  dear — what  can  hurt  him  1  is  not  the 
good  doctor  in  person  standing  betwixt  him  and  harm  1 
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and  see !  he  is  recovering  upon  it  fast — quite  come  to ! 
•  Hark !  he  is  himself  again — Tommy,  voice  and  all !— > 
success  to  him  !*' 

He  liad  success,  and  he  deserved  it — ^the  prizes  were 
his ;  and  when  they  were  given  to  him,  the  congratfi- 
lating  smiles  of  his  companions  showed  that  Dr.  Cam- 
bray's  justice  was  unimpeached  by  those  whom  it  most 
concerned ;  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said 
and  done,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  counteract  his  be- 
nevolent efforts,  he  had  succeeded  in  preventing  envy 
and  party  spirit  from  spreading  discord  among  these 
innocent  children. 

Mrs.  M^Crule  withdrew,  and  nobody  saw  when  or 
how. 

*^  It  is  clear,"  said  Lady  Annaly,  "  that  this  boy  is  no 
favourite,  for  he  has  friends." 

'*  Or  if  he  be  a  favourite,  and  have  friends,  it  is  a 
proof  that  he  has  extraordinary  merit/*  s£|id  Sir  Her- 
bert. 

"  He  is  coming  to  us,"  said  Florence,  who  had  been  ex- 
cessively interested  for  the  child,  and  whose  eyes  had 
followed  him  wherever  he  went :  "  Brother,"  whispered 
she,  *'  will  you  let  him  pass  you  1  he  wants  to  say  some- 
thing to  Mr.  Ormond." 

The  boy  brought  to  Ormond  all  the  prizes  which  he 
had  won  since  the  time  he  first  came  to  school:  his 
grandam,  Sheelah,  had  kept  them  safe  in  a  little  bas- 
ket, which  he  now  put  into  Ormondes  hands  with  honest 
pride  and  pleasure. 

« I  got  *em,  and  granny  said  jou^d  like  to  see  them, 
so  she  did — and  here's  what  will  please  you — see  my 
certificate — see,  signed  by  the  doctor,  himself's  own 
hand,  and  Father  M*Cormuck,  that's  his  name,  with  his 
blessing  by  the  same  token  he  gave  me." 

Ormond  looked  with  mat  satisfaction  at  Tommy's 
treasures,  and  Miss  Annaly  looked  at  them  too  with  no 
small  delight. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  have  you  any  thing  more  to  say  V* 
said  Ormond  to  the  child,  who  looked  as  if  he  was  anx- 
ious to  say  something  more. 

**  I  have,  sir ;  it's  what  I'd  be  glad  to  speak  a  word 
with  you,  Mr.  Harry." 

•*  Speak  it,  then—you  are  not  afraid  of  this  lady  1** 

'*  Oh  no*— that  I  am  not,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  very 
expressive  smile  and  emphasis. 
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Bot  as  the  child  seemed  to  wish  that  no  one  else  should 
hear,  Ormond  retired  a  step  or  two  with  him  behind  the 
crowd.  Tommy  would  not  let  go  Miss  Annaly's  haady 
so  she  heard  all  that  passed. 

**!  am  afeard  I  am  too  troublesome  to  you,  sir,''  said 
the  boy. 

^'To  me*— not  the  least,"  said  Ormond:  <* speak  on— 
say  dl  you  have  in  your  mind.** 

^Why,  then,"  said  the  child,  ''I  have  something 
greatly  on  my  mind,  because  I  heard  granny  talking  to 
Moriarty  abont  it  last  night,  over  the  fire,  and  I  in  the 
bed.  Then  I  know  all  about  Mrs.  M'Crule,  and  how,  it 
I  don't  give  out,  and  wouldn't  give  up  about  the  grand 
school,  on  Saturiday,  I  should,  maybe,  be  bringing  yoU| 
Mr.  Hany,  into  great  trouble :  so,  that  being  the  case, 
rU  give  up  entirely,  and  111  go  back  to  the  Black  Islands 
to-morrow,"  said  Tommy,  stoutly,  yet  swelling  so  in  the 
chest  that  he  could  not  say  another  word.  He  tnmed 
away. 

As  they  were  walking  home  together  from  the  school, 
Moriarty  said  to  Sheel&,  "*  Til  engage,  Sheelah,  you  did 
not  see  all  that  passed  the  day." 

'*  I'll  engage  I  did  though,"  said  Sheelah. 
- "  Why,  then,  Sheelah,  you've  quick  eyes  still 

**  Oh  r  I'm  not  so  blind  but  what  I  could  see  that  with 
half  an  eye — ^ay,  and  saw  how  it  was  with  them  before 
you  did,  Moriarty.  From  the  first  minute  they  comed 
mto  the  room  together,  said  I  to  myself,  *  There's  a  pair 
of  angels  well  matched,  if  ever  there  was  a  pair  on 
earth.'  These  things  is  all  laid  out  above,  unknownst 
to  us,  from  the  first  minute  we  are  born,  who  we  are  to 
have  in  marriage,"  added  Sheelah. 

*'  No ;  not  ^ed  from  the  first  minute  we  are  bmn, 
Sheelah :  it  is  nof,"  said  Moriarty. 

*'  And  how  should  yon  know,  Moriarty,"  said  Shedah, 
"whether  or  not  t" 

**  And  why  not  as  well  as  you,  Sheelah  dear,"  replied 
Moriarty,  "  if  you  go  to  that  ?" 

**  WeU,  in  the  name  of  fortune,  have  It  yjmt  own 
way,"  said  Sheelah;  "and  how  do  you  tlunk  it  is 
then?" 

"  Why,  it  is  partly  fixed  for  us,**  said  Moriarty,  •*  but 
the  choice  is  still  in  us,  always—" 

"Oh !  bum  me  if  I  understand  t!iat,"  said  Sheelah. 

"Then  you  are  mighty  haid  t>f  understanding  On 
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ffloming,  Sheelah.  See  now,  with  regard  to  Master 
Harry  and  Peggy  Sheridan :  it's  mj  opinion  'twas  laid 
out  from  the  first,  that  in  case  he  did  not  do  thai  wrong 
about  Peggy-^M«n  see,  Heaven  had  this  lady,  this  angel, 
from  that  time  forward,  in  view  for  him,  by  way  of  com* 
pensation  for  not  doing  the  wrong  he  might  have  chose 
to  do.  Now,  don't  you  think,  Sheelah,  that's  Uie  way 
it  was  1 — be  a  rasonable  woman." 

The  rasonable  woman  was  puzzled  and  silent,  Sheelah 
and  M<marty  having  got,  without  knowing  it,  to  Uie  dark 
depths  of  metaphysics.  There  was  some  danger  of  their 
knocking  their  heads  against  each  other  there,  as  wiser 
heads  have  done  on  similar  occasions. 

It  vvas  an  auspicious  circumstance  for  Ormondes  love 
that  Florence  had  now  a  daily  object  of  thought  and  feelr 
ing  in  common  with  him.  Mrs.  M^Cnile's  having  piqued 
Florence  was  in  Ormond's  favour:  it  awakened  her 

Sride,  and  conquered  her  timidity ;  she  ventured  to  trust 
er  own  motives.  To  be  sure,  the  interest  she  felt  for 
this  child  was  uncommonljr  vivid ;  but  she  might  safely 
avow  this  interest — it  was  in  the  cause  of  one  who  was 
innocent,  and  who  had  been  oppressed. 

As  Mrs.  M'Crule  was  so  vindictively  busy,  ^ing  about, 
daily,  among  the  lady  patronesses,  prepanng  for  the 
great  battle  that  was  to  be  decided  en  the  famous  Sat- 
urday, it  was  necessary  that  Lady  and  Miss  Annaly 
should  exert  themselves  at  least  to  make  the  truth  known 
to  their  friends,  to  take  them  to  see  Dr.  Cambray's  school, 
xod  to  judge  of  the  litUe  candidate  impartially.     The 
day  for  decision  came,  and  Florence  felt  an  anxiety,  an 
eagerness,  which  made  her  infinitely  more  amiable  and 
more  interesting  in  Ormond's  eyes.    The  election  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  humanity  and  justice.    Florence 
was  deputed  to  tell  the  decision  to  the  successful  little 
candidate,  who  was  waiting  with  his  companions  to 
hear  his  fate.     Radiant  with  benevolent  pleasure,  she 
went  to  announce  the  glad  tidings. 

*'  CHi!  if  she  is  not  beautiful!"  cried  Sheelah,  clasp- 
ing her  hands. 

Ormond  fell  it  so  warmly,  and  his  looks  expressed 
his  feelings  so  strongly,  that  Florence,  suddenly  abashed, 
could  scarcely  finish  her  speech. 

K  Mrs.  M'Orule  had  been  present^  she  might  again 
have  cried  ''Oh!  ho!"  but  she  had  retreated,  too 
much  discomfited  by  the  disappointments  of  hatred  to 
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stay  eyen  to  embarrass  the  progress  of  love.  Love  had 
made  of  late  rapid  progress.  Joining  in  the  cause  of 
iusiicv  and  humanity,  mixing  with  all  the  virtues,  he 
had  taken  possession  of  the  heart  happily,  safely — un- 
consciously at  first,  yet  triumphantly  at  last. 

Where  was  Colonel  Albemarle  all  this  time  !  Ormond 
neither  knew  nor  cared ;  he  thought  but  little  of  him  at 
this  moment.  However,  said  he  to  himself.  Colonel 
Albemarle  will  be  here  in  a  few  days — ^it  is  better  for 
me  to  see  how  things  are  there  before  I  speak — ^I  am 
sure  Florence  could  not  five  me  a  decisive  answer,  till 
her  brother  has  disentangled  that  business  for  her.  Lady 
Annaly  said  as  much  to  me  the  other  day,  if  I  under- 
stood her  rightly — and  I  am  sure  this  is  the  state  of  the 
case,  from  the  pains  Florence  takes  now  to  avoid  giving 
me  an  opportunity  of  speakinpr  to  her  alone,  which  I 
have  been  watching  for  so  anxiously.  So  reasoned  Or- 
mond ;  but  his  reasonings,  whether  wise  or  foolish,  were 
set  at  naught  by  unforeseen  events. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

One  evening  Ormond  walked  with  Sir  Herbert  An* 
naly  to  the  seashore,  to  look  at  the  light  house  which 
was  building.  He  was  struck  with  all  that  had  been 
done  here  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  especially 
with  the  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  people. 
Their  countenances  had  changed  from  the  look  of  des- 
ponding idleness  and  cunning,  to  the  air  of  busy  hope- 
ful independence.  He  could  not  help  congratulating 
Sir  Heibert,  and  warmly  expressing  a  wish  that  he 
might  himself  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  do  half  as 
much  good  as  Sir  Herbert  had  already  effected. 

**  You  wiU  do  a  great  deal  more,''  said  Sir  Heibert : 
"  you  will  have  a  great  deal  more  time.  I  must  madce 
the  best  of  the  little~-«robably  the  very  little  time  I 
shall  have :  while  I  yet  live,  let  me  not  hve  in  vain.** 

"  Yet  live,"  cried  Ormond ;  "  I  hope — I  trust — you 
will  live  many  years  to  be  happy,  and  to  make  others 
so :  your  strength  seems  quite  re-established— you  have 
all  toe  appearance  of  health." 
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Sir  Herbert  smiled,  bat  shook  his  head» 

^*  My  dear  Ormond,  do  not  trust  to  outward  appear- 
ances too  much.  Do  not  let  my  friends  entirely  de- 
ceive themselves.  I  kTtow  that  my  life  cannot  be  long 
—I  wish,  before  I  die,  to  do  as  much  good  as  I  can." 

The  manner  in  which  these  words  were  said,  and  the 
look  Mrith  which  they  were  accompanied,  impressed 
Ormond  at  once  with  a  conviction  of  the  danger,  for- 
titude»  and  magnanimity  of  the  person  who  spoke  to 
lum.  The  hectic  colour,  the  brilliant  eye,  the  vividness 
of  fancyi  the  superiority  of  intellectual  powers',  the 
warmth  of  the  affections,  and  the  amiable  gentleness  of 
the  disposition  of  this  young  man,  were,  alas !  but  so 
many  fatal  indications  of  his  disease.  The  energy  with 
which,  with  decreasing  bodily  and  increasing  mental 
strength,  he  pursued  nis  dailv  occupations,  and  per- 
formed more  ttian  every  duty  of  his  station, — ^the  never- 
failing  temper  and  spirits  with  which  he  sustained  the 
hopes  of  many  of  his  friends — were  but  so  many  addi- 
tional causes  of  alarm  to  the  too  experienced  mother. 
Florence,  with  less  experience,  and  with  a  temper  hap- 
pily prone  to  hope,  was  more  easily  deceived.  She 
could  not  believe  that  a  being  whom  she  saw  so  full  of 
life  could  be  immediately  in  danger  of  dying.  Her 
brother  had  now  but  a  very  slight  cough — ^he  had,  to  all 
appearance,  recovered  from  the  accident  by  which  they 
bad  been  so  much  alarmed  when  they  were  in  England. 
The  physicians  had  pronounced,  that  with  care  to  avoid 
cold  and  all  violent  exertion,  he  might  do  well  and  last 
long. 

To  fulfil  the  conditions  was  difficult :  especially  that 
which  required  him  to  refrain  from  any  great  exertion. 
Whenever  he  could  be  of  service  to  his  friends,  or  could 
do  any  good  to  his  fellow-creatures,  he  spared^neither 
mentsd  nor  bodily  exertion.  Under  the  influence  of 
benevolent  enthusiasm,  he  continually  forgot  the  preca- 
rious tenure  by  which  he  held  his  life. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  winter,  and  one  stormy  night 
a  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  near  Annaly.  The 
house  was  at  such  a  distance  from  that  part  of  the  shore 
.  where  the  vessel  struck,  that  Sir  Herbert  knew  nothing 
'  of  it  till  the  next  morning,  when  it  was  all  over.  No 
lives  were  lost.  It  was  a  small  trading  vessel,  richly 
laden.    Knowing  the  vile  habits  of  some  of  the  people 

who  lived  on  the  coast,  Sir  Herbert,  the  moment  he 
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plunderers  should  not  now  escape.  Bv  the  advice  of 
sergeants  and  constables,  he  dismounted,  that  no  sound 
of  horses*  hoofs  might  give  notice  from  a  distance  ^ 
though,  indeed,  on  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  no  horse's 
tread,  he  thought,  could  be  heard.  He  looked  round  for 
some  one  with  whom  he  could  leave  his  horse,  but  not 
a  creature,  except  the  men  who  were  with  him,  was  in 
sight. 

*"  What  can  have  become  of  all  the  people  t**  said 
Ormond:  "it  is  not  the  workmen's  dinner-hour,  uid 
they  are  gone  from  the  work  at  the  lighthoose;  and  the 
horses  and  cars  are  left  without  any  one  with  them." 
He  went  on  a  few  paces,  and  saw  a  boy  who  seemed  to 
be  left  to  watch  the  horses,  and  who  looked  very  melan- 
choly.   The  boy  did  not  speak  as  Ormond  came  up. 

*'What  is  the  matter T'  said  Ormond:  ^something 
dreadful  has  happened — speak !" 

"  Did  not  you  hear  it,  sir  1"  said  the  boy :  '^  Fd  be  loath 
to  tell  it  you." 

*'  Has  any  thing  happened  to—" 

**  Sir  Herbert — ^ay — ^the  worst  that  could.  Running  to 
stop  one  of  them  villains  that  was  making  off  with  some- 
thing from  the  wreck,  he  dropped  sudden  as  if  he  was 
i^oC  and — when  they  went  to  lift  him  up — ^But  you'll 
drop  yourself,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

*'  Give  him  some  of  the  water  out  of  the  bucket,  cant 
ye?" 

**  Here's  my  cap,"  said  the  sergeant  Ormond  waa 
made  to  swaUow  the  water,  and  recovering  his  senses, 
heard  one  of  the  soldiers  near  him  say,  '**  'Twas  only  a 
faint  Sir  Herbert  took,  Fll  engage." 

The  thought  was  new  life  to  Ormond :  he  started  up* 
mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  off~-saw  no  creature  on 
the  road — ^found  a  crowd  at  the  gate  of  the  avenue — the 
crowd  opened  to  let  him  pass,  many  voices  cadling  as 
he  passed  to  beg  him  to  send  out  word*  This  gave  him 
fresh  hopes,  since  nothing  certain  was  known:  he 
spurred  on  his  horse ;  but  when  he  reached  the  house, 
as  he  was  going  to  Sir  Herbert's  room,  he  was  met  by 
Sir  Herbert's  own  man,  O'Reilly.  The  moment  he  savr 
O'Reilly's  face  he  knew  there  was  no  hope — ^he  asked 
no  question :  the  surgeon  came  out,  and  told  him  that 
in  consequence  of  having  broken  a  blood-vessel,  which 
bled  internally,  Sir  Herbert  had  just  expired— his  motl^r 
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and  sister  were  with  him.  Ormond  retired— he  bef  ged 
the  servants  would  write  to  him  at  Dr.  Gambray's-^nd 
ke  immediately  went  away. 

Two  days  after  he  had  a  note  from  O'Reilly,  written 
in  haste,  at  a  rery  early  hour  in  the  morning,  to  sav  tfaat 
he  -was  just  setting  out  with  the  hearse  to  the  ramil3r 
burial-place  at  Herbert — it  having  been  thought  best 
that  the  funeral  should  not  be  in  this  neighbourhood,  on 
account  of  the  poor  people  at  Annaly  being  so  ezaspe* 
vated  against  those  who  were  thought  to  be  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  his  death.  Sir  Herbert's  last  oniers 
to  O'Reilly  were  to  this  effect — '*  to  take  care^  and  tO' 
have  every  thing  done  as  privately  as  possible." 

No  pomp  of  funeral  was,  indeed,  necessary  for  such* 
a  person.  The  great  may  need  it— the  good  need  it 
not ;  they  are  mourned  in  the  heart,  and  they  are  re- 
membered without  vain  pageantry.  If  public  sorrow 
can  sooth  private  grief*— and  surely  in  some  measure^ 
it  must— the  family  and  friends  of  this  young  man  had 
ttkw  eonsolation ;  but  they  had  another  and  a  better. 

It  is  the  triuitiph  of  rehgion  and  of  its  ministers  to  be 
able  to  support  the  human  heart  when  all  other  re- 
sources are  of  little  avail.  Time,  it  is  true,  at  length 
effaces  the  recollection  of  misfortune,  and  age  deadens 
the  sense  of  sorrow.  But  that  power  to  console  is 
surely  far  superior  in  its  effects,  more  worthy  (^  a  ra- 
tional and  a  social  being,  which  operates — ^not  by  con- 
tracting or  benumbing  our  feelingps  and  faculties,  but  br 
exfNinding  and  ennoming  them — ^inspiring  us,  not  with 
stoic  indifference  to  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  humanity, 
but  with  pious  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven— to  the 
order  and  orderer  of  the  universe. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TnoueH  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane  contrived  to  laugh  on 
most  occasions  where  other  people  would  have  wept, 
and  though  he  had  pretty  well  case-hardened  his  heart, 
yet  he  was  shocked  oy  the  first  news  of  the  death  of 
Sir  Herbert  Annaly.  He  knew  the  man  must  die,  he 
said— 'SO  nuist  we  all,  sooner  or  latei^— but  for  the  man* 
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ner  of  hit  death,  Sir  Ulick  could  not  help  feeling  a 
secret  pang.  He  felt  conscious  of  having  encoura^, 
or  at  least  connived  at,  the  practices  of  those  wretches 
who  had  roused  the  generous  and  just  indignation  of 
Sir  Herbert,  and  in  pursuit  of  whom  this  fine  young 
man  had  fallen  a  sacrifice. 

Not  only  *'  the  still  small  voice,"  but  the  cry  of  the 
country,  was  against  Sir  Ulick  on  this  occasion.  He 
saw  that  he  must  give  up  the  ofienders,  and  show  deci- 
dedly that  he  desired  to  have  them  punished.  Decidedly, 
then,  and  easily  as  ever  prince  abandoned  secretary  or 
chancellor  to  save  his  own  popularity,  quickly  as  ever 
grand  seignior  gave  up  grand  vizier  or  chief  baker  to 
appease  the  people,  Sir  Ulick  gave  up  his  *'  honest  ras- 
calSf'*^  his  "  rare  raparees,"  and  even  his  "  wrecker  royalJ" 
Sir  Ulick  set  his  magistrate,  Mr.  M'Crule,  at  work  for 
once  on  the  side  both  of  justice  and  law ;  warrants, 
committals,  and  constables  cleared  the  land.  Many 
fled-^  few  were  seized,  escorted  ostentatiously  by  a 
sergeant  and  twelve  of  Sir  Ulick^s  corps,  and  lodged  in 
the  county  jail  to  stand  their  trial,  bereft  of  all  favour 
and  purtection^  bonA  fide  delivered  up  to  justice. 

A  considerable  tract  of  Sir  Ulick^s  coast  estate,  in 
consequence  of  this,  remained  untenanted.  Some  per- 
son in  whom  he  could  confide  must  be  selected  to  in- 
habit the  fishing-lodge,  and  to  take  care<  of  the  cabins 
and  land  till  they  should  be  relet.  Sir  Ulick  pitched 
upon  Moriarty  Carroll  for  this  purpose,  and  promised 
him  such  liberal  reward,  that  all  Moriart]^*s  friends  con- 
gratulated him  upon  his  *' great  luck  in  getting  the 
appointment,  against  the  man,  too,  that  Mr.  Marcus  had 
proposed  and  favoured.'' 

Marcus,  who  was  jealous  in  the  extreme  of  power,  and 
who  made  every  trifle  a  matter  of  party  competition, 
was  vexed  at  the  preference  given  against  an  honest  man 
and  n  friend  of  his  own,  in  favour  of  Moriarty,  a  Catholic ; 
a  fellow  he  had  always  disliked,  and  a  prot^g^  of  Mr. 
Ormond.  Ormond,  though  obliged  to  Sur  Ulick  for  this 
kindness  to  Moriarty,  was  too  intent  on  other  things  to 
tiiink  much  about  the  matter.  When  he  should  see  Flo- 
rence Annaly  again  seemed  to  him  the  only  question  in 
the  universe  of  great  importance. 

Just  at  this  time  arrived  letters  for  Mr.  Ormond,  from 
Paris,  from  M.  and  Mad.  de  Connal ;  very  kind  letters 
with  pressing  invitations  to  him  to  pay  them  a  visit.    M* 
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diB  Connal  informed  him, "  that  the  five  hundred  pounds. 
King  Comy's  legacy,  was  ready  waiting  his  orders.  M.  de 
Conaal  hoped  to  put  it  into  Mr.  Ormond's  hands  in  Paris 
in  his  own  hotel,  where  he  trusted  that  Mr.  Ormond 
"would  do  him  the  pleasure  of  soon  occupying  the 
apartments  which  were  preparing  for  him."    It  did  not 
clearly  api>ear  whether  they  had  ox  had  not  heard  of 
his  accession  of  fortmie.    Dora's  letter  was  not  from 
I>ora^i  was  from  Mad,  de  Conned,    It  was  on  green 
paper,  with  a  border  of  Cupids  and  roses,  and  a  store 
of  sentimental  devices  in  the  corners.    The  turn  of 
every  phrase,  the  st^rle,  as  far  as  Ormond  could  judge, 
was  (juite  French— aiming  evidently  at  being  peiffectly 
Parisian.    Yet  it  was  a  letter  so  flattering  to  the  vanity 
of  man  as  might  well  incline  him  to  excuse  the  vanitr 
of  woman.    *'  Besides,"  as  Sir  Ulick  0*Shaue  observed, 
*^  after  making  due  deductions  for  French  sentiment, 
there  remains  enough  to  satisfy  an  honest  English  heart 
that  the  lady  really  desires  to  see  you,  Ormond ;  and  that 
now,  in  the  midst  of  her  Parisian  prosperity,  she  has  the 
grace  to  wish  to  show  kindness  to  her  father's  adopted 
son,  and  to  the  companion  and  friend  of  her  childhood." 
Sir  Ulick  was  of  opinion  that  Ormond  could  not  do  better 
than  to  accept  the  invitation.    Ormond  was  surprised, 
ibr  he  well  recollected  the  manner  in  which  his  guardian 
had  formerly,  and  not  many  months  ago,  written  and 
spoken  of  Connal  as  a  coxcomb  and  something  worse. 
"  That  is  true,"  said  Sir  Ulick ;  "  but  that  was  when  I 
was  angry  about  yoor  legacy,  which  was  of  great  con* 
sequence  to  us  then,  though  of  none  now — I  certainly 
did  suspect  the  man  of  a  design  to  cheat  you ;  but  it  iv 
elear  that  I  was  wrong — I  am  ready  candidly  to  ac- 
knowledge that  I  did  him  injustice.    Your  money  is  at 
your  order-*-«nd  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  to  beg  M.  de 
Connal  ten  thousand  French  pardons.    Observe,  I  do  not 
beg  pardon  for  calling  him  a  coxcomb,  for  a  coxcomb'  he 
certainly  is." 
**  An  msufferable  coxcomb!"  cried  Ormond. 
^  But  a  coxcomb  in  fashiony^^  said  Sir  Ulick ;  "  and  a 
coxcomb  in  fashion  is  a  useAil  connexion.    He  did  not 
fable  about  Versailles — ^I  have  made  particular  inquiries 
from  our  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  he  writes  me  word 
that  Connal  is  often  at  court — enbonne  odeur  at  Versailles. 
The  ambassador  says  he  meets  the  Connals  everywhere 
in  the  first  circles-^how  they  came  there  I  donH  know." 
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<*  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  for  Dora's  sake/'  said  Ormond. 

"  I  always  thought  her  a  sweet  pretty  little  creature,** 
said  Sir  Uiick,  '*  and  no  doubt  she  has  been  polished  up; 
and  dress  and  fashion  make  such  a  difference  in  a  woman 
— ^I  suppose  she  is  now  ten  times  better — ^that  is  prettier; 
she  will  introduce  you  at  Paris,  and  your  own  merit — 
that  is,  manners,  figure,  and  fortune — will  make  your 
way  everywhere.  By-the-by,  I  do  not  see  a  word  about 
poor  mademoiselle-*-0  yes !  here  is  a  line  squeezed  in 
at  the  edge — *  Mille  teiidres  souvenirs  de  la  part  de 
Mdlle.  O'Faley."' 

"  Poor  mademoiselle !" 

*'  Poor  mademoiselle  !*'  repeated  Sir  Ulick. 

*<  Do  you  mean  that  thing  half  Irish,  half  French^  halj 
mud^  haif  tinsel  t"  said  Ormond. 

**  Very  good  memory !  very  sly,  Harry !  But  still  in 
the  Irish  half  of  her  I  dare  say  there  is  a  h^art ;  and  we 
must  allow  her  the  tinsel,  in  pure  gratitude,  for  haying 
taught  you  to  speak  French  so  well— that  will  be  a  reid 
advantage  to  you  in  Paris." 

''  Whenever  J  go  there,  sir,"  said  Ormond,  coldly. 

Sir  UUck  was  very  much  disappointed  at  perceiving 
•hat  Ormond  had  no  mind  to  go  to  Paris;  but  dropping 
ihe  subject,  he  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  An* 
nalys;  he  praised  Florence  to  the  skies,  hoped  that 
Ormond  would  be  more  fortunate  than  Marcus  had  been, 
for  sdmehow  or  other  he  should  never  live  nor  die  in 
peace  till  Florence  Annaly  was  more  nearly  connected 
with  him.  He  regretted,  however,  that  poor  Sir  Her- 
bert was  carried  off  befgre  he  had  completed  the  leyying 
of  those  fines,  which  would  have  cut  off  the  entail,  ana 
barred  the  heir-at-law  of  the  Herbert  estates.  Florence 
was  not  now  the  great  heiress  it  was  onco  expected  she 
should  be;  indeed  she  had  but  a  moderate  geotlewomau's 
fortune — ^not  even  what  at  Smithfield  a  man  of  Ormond's 
fortune  might  expect ;  but  Sir  Ulick  knew,  he  said,  that 
this  would  make  no  difference  to  his  ward,  unless  to 
make  him  in  greater  impatience  to  propose  for  her. 

It  was  impossible  to  be  in  greater  impatience  to  pro- 
pose for  her  than  Ormond  was.  Sir  UUck  did  not  wonder 
at  it ;  but  he  thought  that  Miss  Annaly  would  not,  could 
not,  listen  to  him  yet.  Time,  the  comforter,  must  come 
first ;  and. while  time  was  doing  his  business,  love  could 
.not  decently  be  admitted. 

*'  That  was  the  reason,"  said  Sir  Ulick,  returning  by 
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another  road  to  the  charge,  **  why  I  advised  a  trip  to 
Paris  ;  but  you  know  best/' 

*'  I  cannot  bear  this  suspense — ^I  must  and  will  know 
my  fate — I  will  write  instantly,  and  obtain  an  answer/* 
*'  Do  so ;  and  to  save  time,  I  can  tell  yoa  what  your 
fate  and  your  answer  will  be :  from  Florence  Annaly, 
assurance  of  perfect  esteem  and  regard,  as  far  as  friend- 
ship, perhaps;  but  she  will  tell  you  that  she  cannot 
think  of  love  at  present.  Lady  Annaly,  prudent  Lady 
Annaly,  will  say  that  she  hopes  Mr.  Ormond  will  not 
think  of  settling  for  life  till  he  has  seen  something  more 
of  the  world.  Well,  you  don't  believe  me,"  said  Sir 
XJlick,  interrupting  himself  just  at  the  moment  when  he 
saw  that  Ormond  began  to  think  there  was  some  sense 
in  what  he  was  saying. 

^*If  you  don't  believe  me,  Harry,*'  continued  he, 
"  consult  your  oracle,  Doctor  Cambray :  he  has  just 
returned  from  Annaly,  and  he  can  tell  you  how  the  land 
lies." 

Dr.  Cambray  agreed  with  Sir  XJlick  that  both  Lady 
Annaly  and  her  daughter  would  desire  that  Ormond 
should  see  more  of  the  world  before  he  settled  for  life; 
but  as  to  going  off  to  Paris,  without  waiting  to  see  or 
w^rite  to  them,  Dr.  Cambray  agreed  with  Ormond  that  it 
w^ould  be  the  worst  thing  he  could  do— that  so  far  from 
appearing  a  proof  of  his  respect  to  their  grief,  it  would 
only  seem  a  proof  of  indifference,  or  a  sign  of  impa- 
tience ;  they  would  conclude  that  he  was  in  haste  to 
leave  his  friends  in  adversity  to  go  to  those  in  prosperity, 
and  to  enjoy  the  gayety  and  dissipation  of  Paris.    Dr. 
Cambray  advised  that  he  should  remain  quietly  whera 
he  was,  and  wait  till  Miss  Annaly  should  be  disposed  to 
see  hipi. 

This  was  most  prudent,  Ormond  allowed.  '*  But  then 
the  delay  !"  To  conquer  by  delay  we  must  begin  by 
conquering  our  inipatience:  now  that  was  what  our 
hero  could  not  possibly  do — ^therefore  he  jumped  hastily 
to  this  conclusion,  "  that  in  love  affaiirs  no  man  should 
follow  any  mortal's  opinion  but  his  own." 

Accordingly,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Miss  Annaly  a 
most  passionate  letter,  enclosed  in  a  most  dutiful  one  to 
Jjady  Annaly,  as  full  of  respectful  attachment  and  entire 
obedience  as  a  son-in-law  expectant  could  devise — ^be- 
ginning very  properly  and  very  sincerely,  with  anxiety 
and  hopes  about  her  ladyship's  health,  and  ending,  as 
properly  and  as  sincerely  with  hopes  that  her  ladyship 
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.would  permit  him,  as  sood  as  possible,  to  take  from  her 
the  ^eatest,  the  only  remaining  source  of  happiness  she 
had  m  hfe — ^her  daughter. 

Having  worded  this  very  plausibly^-for  be  had  now 
learned  bow  to  wyite  a  letter-- our  hero  despatched  a 
servant  of  Sir  Ulick's  with  his  epistle ;  ordering  him  to 
wait  certainly  for  an  answer,  but  above  all  things  to 
make  haste  back.  Accordingly  the  man  took  a  cross- 
road-^a  short  out,  and  coming  to  a  bridge,  which  be  did 
not  know  was  broken  down  till  he  was  close  yp<m  it,  he 
was  obliged  to  return  and  go  round,  and  did  not  get  home 
■till  long  after  dark — and  the  only  answer  he  brought 
was,  tli^re  was  no  answer — only  Lady  Annaly's  compli- 
ments. 

Ormond  could  scarcely  believe  that  no  answer  had 
been  sent ;  but  the  man  took  all  the  saints  in  heaven  or 
in  the  calendar  to  witness  that  he  would  not  tell  his 
honour,  or  snyjaatleman  a  lie. 

Upon  a  cross-examination,  the  man  gave  proof  that 
4ie  had  actually  seen  both  the  ladies.  They  were  sitting 
80  and  so,  and  dressed  so  and  so,  in  mourning.  Farth^, 
.he  gave  undeniable  proof  that  he  had  delivered  the 
letters,  and  that  they  had  been  opened  and  read ;  for — 'by 
the  same  token^-'he  was  summoned  up  to  my  lady  on  ac- 
count of  one  of  Mr.  Ormond's  letters,  he  did  not  know 
which,  or  to  who,  being  dated  Monday,  whereas  it  was 
Wednesday ;  and  he  had  to  clear  himself  of  having  been 
three  days  on  the  road. 

Ormond,  inordinately  impatient,  could  not  rest  a 
moment.  The  next  morning  he  set  off  fall  speed  for 
Annaly,  determined  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter. 

Arrived  there  a  new  footman  came  to  the  door  with 
**  Not  at  home,  sir.*^    Ormond  could  have  knocked  ham 
down,  but  he  contented  himself  with  striking  his  own 
forehead — ^however,  in  a  genteel  proper  voice,  he  desired 
to  see  Sir  Herbert's  ovm  man,  O'Reilly. 
*'  Mr.  O'Reilly  is  not  here,  sir— absent  on  business." 
Every  thing  was  adverse.    Ormond  had  one  hope  that 
this  new  fellow,  not  knowing  him,  might  by  mistake 
have  included  him  in  a  general  order  against  morning 
visiters. 
"  My  name  is  Ormond,  sir.'^ 
«  Yes,  sir." 

^  And  I  beg  you  will  let  Lady  Annaly  and  Miss  An- 
naly know  that  Mr.  Ormond  is  come  to  pay  his  respects 
to  them." 
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The  man  seemed  Tery  mwining  to  carry  ai^  mesaage 
to  his  ladies.  "  He  was  sure,"  he  said,  *'  that  the  ladies 
would  not  see  anybody." 

«« Was  Lady  Annaly  iUt" 

**  Her  ladyiship  had  been  but  pooriy^but  was  better 
within  the  last  two  days." 

**  And  Miss  Annaly  V 

"  Wonderful  better,  too,  sir;  has  got  up  her  spifits 
grreatly  to*day." 

**  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,",  said  Ofmoiid«  '*Pray, 
sir,  can  you  teU  me  whether  a  servant  from  Mr.  Ormond 
brought  a  letter  here  yesterday !" 

"  He  did,  sir." 

**  And  was  there  any  answer  sent  1" 

••  I  really  can't  say,  sir." 

*'  Be  so  good  to  take  my  name  to  your  lady/*  repeated 
Ormond. 

**  Indeed,  sir,  I  don't  like  to  go  in,  for  I  know  my 
lii^y...^th  my  ladies  is  engaged,  verv  particulailjr  en- 
gaged—however, if  you  very  positively  desire  it  si^— ** 

Ormond  did  very  positively  desire  it,  and  the  footman 
obeyed.  While  Ormond  was  wailing  impatiently  for 
tbe  answer,  his  horse,  as  impatiently  as  himself,  would 
not  stand  still.  A  groom  who  was  sauntering  about, 
saw  the  uneasiness  of  the  horse,  and  observing  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  a  peacock,  who,  with  spiiread  tail,  Was 
strutting  in  the  sunshine,  he  ran  and  chased  the  bird 
sway.  Ormond  thanked  the  groom,  and  throw  Inm  a 
inek  token;  but  not  recollecting  his  ftwe,  asked  how 
long  he  had  been  at  Annaly.  ''  I  think  you  were  nol 
here  when  I  was  here  last  1"  said  Ormond. 

«  No  sir,"  said  the  man,  looking  a  little  pu»led ;  **  I 
never  was  here  till  the  day  before  yesterday  iA  my  bom 
days.    We  bees  from  EUf^and.'^ 

••We!" 
'  ••  That  is,  I  and  master— that  is,  master  and  I." 

Ormond  grew  pfde  $  but  the  groom  saw  nothing  of  il 
*^his  eyes  had  fixed  upon  Ormond's  horSe. 

'•  A  very  fine  horse  this  of  yours,  sir,  for  sarHn,  if  he 
could  but  stand,  sir ;  he's  main  restless  at  a  door.  My 
master's  horse  is  Just  bfs  match  Uxt  that." 

•*  And  pray  who  is  your  master,  sir  V*  said  Ormond,  hi 
a  voice  which  he  forced  to  be  calm. 

••  My  roaster,  sir,  is  ohe  Colonel  Albermaile,  son  of 
the  famoQs  Genetal  Albermarle,  as  lost  his  arm*  aiiv 
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yOQ  might  have  heard  talk  of,  time  back/'  said  the 
proom* 

At  this  moment  a  window-blind  was  flapped  asidet 
and  before  the  wind  blew  it  back  to  its  place  again,  Or- 
mond  saw  Florence  Annaly  sitting  on  a  sofa,  and  a  gen- 
tleman, in  regimentals,  kneeling  at  her  feet. 

'*  Bless  my  eyes !"  cried  the  groomi  ^  what  made  you 
let  go  his  bridUe,  sir  ?  Only  3rou  sat  him  well,  sir,  he 
woald  ha*  thrown  you  that  minute — Curse  the  blind  I 
that  flapped  in  his  eyes.*' 

The  footman  reappeared  on  the  steps.  *'  Sir,  it  is  just 
as  I  said— I  could  not  be  let  in.  Mrs*  Spencer,  my  lady's 
woman,  says  the  ladies  is  engaged — ^you  can't  see  them." 

Ormond  had  seen  enough. 

•*  Very  well,  sir,"  said  he — **  Mr.  Ormond's  compli- 
menta — ^he  CaJled,  that's  all." 

Ormond  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloped  off;  and 
fast  as  he  went,  he  urged  his  horse  stiU  faster. 

In  the  agony  of  disappointed  love  and  jealousy,  he 
railed  bitterly  against  th^  whole  sex,  and  against  Flo- 
rence Annaly  in  particular.  Many  were  the  rash  vows 
he  made  that  he  would  never  think  of  her  more — that 
he  would  tear  her  from  his  heart — that  he  would  show 
her  that  he  was  no  whining  lover,  no  easy  dupe,  to  be 
whiffled  off  and  on,  the  sport  of  a  coquette." 

**  A  coquette !— is  it  possible,  Florence  Annaly  1 — You 
---and  after  all!" 

Certain  tender  recollections  obtruded ;  but  he  repelled 
them — he  would  not  allow  one  of  them  to  mitigate  his 
raffe.  His  naturally  violent  passion  of  anger,  now  that 
it  broke  again  from  the  control  of  his  reason,  seemed 
I  the  more  ungovernable  from  the  sense  of  past  and  the 
dread  of  future  restraint. 

So,  when  a  horse  naturally  violent,  and  half  trained 
to  the  curb,  takes  fright,  or  takes  offence,  and  starting, 
throws  his  master,  away  he  gallops ;  enraged  the  more 
by  the  falling  bridle, 'he  rears,  plunges,  curvets,  and 
lashes  out  behind  at  broken  girth  or  imaginary  pursuer. 

"  Good  Heavens !  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  my 
dear  boy  ? — what  has  happened  1"  cried  Sir  Ulick,  the 
moment  he  saw  him ;  for  the  disorder  of  Ormond's 
mmd  appeared  strongly  in  his  face  and  gestures — still 
more  strongly  in  his  words. 

When  he  attempted  to  give  an  account  of  what  had 
hoppeaed,  it  was  so  broken,  so  exclamatory,  that  it  was 
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wonderful  how  Sir  UHck  inade  out  the  plain  fact  Sir 
Ulick,  however,  well  understood  the  short-hand  lan- 
guage of  the  passions :  he  listened  with  eager  interest 
— ^he  sympathized  so  fully  with  Ormond's  fe^ngs— ex- 
pressed such  astonishment,  such  indignation,  that  Harry, 
Reeling  him  to  be  his  warm  friend,  loved  him  as  heartHy 
as  in  the  days  of  his  childhood. 

Sir  Ulick  saw  and  seized  the  advantage :  he  had  al- 
most despaired  of  accomplishing  his  purpose — ^now  was 
the  critical  instant. 

^  **  Harry  Ormond,"  said  he,  '*  would  you  make  Florence 
Annaly  reel  to  the  quick — would  you  make  her  repent 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes — would  ^ou  make  her  pine  for 
^ou,  ay !  till  her  very  heart  is  sick  1" 

"  Would  11  to  be  sure — show  me  how ! — only  show 
me  how  T"  cried  Ormond. 

**  Look  ye,  Harry !  to  have  and  to  hold  a  woman — 
trust  me,  for  I  have  had  and  held  many— to  have  and  tQ 
hold  a  woman,  you  must  first  show  her  that  you  can, 
if  you  will,  fling  her  from  you — ay  %  and  leave  her-there : 
set  off  for  Paris  to-morrow  morning — my  life  upon  it, 
the  moment  she  hears  you  are  gone,  she  will  wish  you 
back  again!" 

*'  I^  set-  off  to-night,"  said  Ormond,  ringing  the  bell 
to  give  orders  to  his  servant  to  prepare  immediately  for 
his  departure. 

Thus  Sir  Ulick,  seizing  precisely  the  moment  when 
Ormond*s  mind  was  at  the  right  he^t,  aiming  with  dex- 
terity and  striking  with  force,  bent  and  moulded  him  to 
his  purpose. 

"While  preparations  for  Ormond's  journey  were  making, 
Sir  Ulick  said  that  there  was  one  thing  he  must  insist 
upon  his  doing  before  he  quitted  .Castle  Hermitage— 
he  must  look  over  and  settle  his  guardianship  accounts. 

Ormond,  whose  head  was  far  from  business  at  this 
moment,  was  very  reluctant :  he  said  that  the  accounts 
could  wait  till  he  should  return  from  France;  but  Sir 
UHck  observed  that  if  he,  or  if  Ormond,  were  to  die, 
leaving  the  thing  unsettled,  it  would  be  loss  of  property 
to  the  one,  and  loss  of  credit  to  the  other.  Ormond 
then  begged  that  the  accounts  might  be  sent  after  him 
to  Paris ;  he  would  look  over  them  there  at  leisure,  and 
sign  them.  No,  Sir  Uhck  said,  they  ought  to  be  signed 
by  some  forthcoming  witness  in  this  country.  He 
urged  it  so  much,  and  put  it  upon  the  footing  of  his  own 
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credit -and  honour  in  such  a  maiiner,  that  Ormpnd  coubi 
not  refuse.  He  seized  the  papers,  and  took  a  pen  to 
sigD  them ;  bat  Sir  Ulick  snatched  the  pen  from  his  hand* 
a»i  absolutely  insisted  upon  his  first  knowing  what  he 
waa  gfoing  to  sign. 

^  The  whole  accounteould  have  been  looked  oyer  while 
we  have  been  talking  about  it,'*  said  Sir  Ulick. 

Ormond  sat  down  and  looked  it  over,  examined  all 
the  Tooehera,  saw  that  every  thing  was  perfectly  right 
and  fair,  signed  the  accounts,  and  esteemed  Sir  Ulick 
Uie  more  for  having  inaialed  upon  showing,  and  proving 
that  idl  was  exaot. 

Sir  Utiok  oflfored  to  manage  his  affairs  for  him  while 
he  was  away,  partinularly  a  large  sum  which  Ormond 
had  in  the  Engnsh  funds.  Sir  Ulick  had  a  banker  and 
a  broker  in  London,  on  whom  he  could  depend,  and  he 
had,  ftom  his  place  and  connexiona,  ^c.  means  of  ob- 
taining good  tnlormation  in  pul^c  affairs ;  he  had  made 
a  great  deal  himaelf  bv  apeculations  in  the  fuuds,  and 
,  he  ocM^d  buy  in  and  sell  out  to  great  advantage,  he  said, 
for  Ormond.  But  for  this  purpose  a  letter  of  attorney 
was  necessary  to  he  given  by  Ormond  to  Sir  Ulick. 

There  was  scarcely  time  to  draw  one  upt,  nor  was 
Sir  Ulick  sure  that  there  was  a  printed  form  in  the 
house.  Luckily,  however,  a  proper  pouter  waa  found 
and  filled  up,  and  Ormond  had  just  time  to  sijsn  it  before 
he  stepped  into  the  carriage :  he  embraced  his  guardian, 
and  thanked  him  heartily  for  his  care  of  the  interests 
'  of  his  purse,  and  still  more  fpr  the  sympathy  he  had 
shown  in  the  interests  of  his  heart.  Sir  Ulick  waa 
moved  at  parting  with  him,  and  this^  struck  Harry  the 
more,  because  he  certainly  strutted  to  suppress  his 
feelings.  Ormond  stopped  at  Vicar's  Dale  to  tell  Dr. 
Cambnnr  all  that  had  hs^ipened,  to  thank  him  and  hia 
lunily  for  their  kindness,  and  to  take  leave  of  them. 

They  were  indeed  astonished  when  he  entered,  say* 
ing,  *«Any  commands,  my  good  friends,  for  LondoQ 
or  Paris  ?  I  am  on  my  way  there— carriage  at  the  door.** 

At  first  they  could  not  believe  him  to  be  serious ;  but 
when  they  heard  his  story,  and  saw  by  the  agitation 
of  hia  manner  that  he  was  .in  earnest,  they  were  still 
OMMre  surprised  at  the  suddenness  of  his  determination. 
They  all  believed  and  represented  to  him  that  there 
'  must  be  some  mistake,  and  that  he  waa  not  cool  enough 
to  judge  aanely  at  this  moment. 
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Dr.  Cambray  observed  that  Miss  Annaly  could  not 
prevent  any  man  from  kneeling  to  her.  Ormond  haught- 
ily said,  '*  He  did  not  know  what  she  could  prevent,  he 
only.knQw  what  she  did.  She  had  not  vouchsafed  an 
answer  to  his  letter — she  had  not  admitted  him.  Thes« 
he  thought  were  sufficient  indications  that  the  person 
at  her  fi^et  was  accepted.  Whether  he  were  or  not, 
Onnond  would  inquire  no  further.  She  might  now 
accept  or  refuse,  as  she  pleased — ^he  would  go  to' Paris." 

His  friends  had  nothing  more  to  say  or  to  do,  but  to 
sigh,  'and  to  wish  him  a  good  journey,  and  much  pleasure 
at  Paris. 

Ormond  now  requested  that  Dr.  Cambray  Would  have 
the  goodness  to  write  to  him  from  time  to  time,  to 
inform  him  of  whatever  he  might  wish  to  know  during 
his  absence.  He  was  much  mortified  to  hear  from  the 
doctor  that  he  was  obliged  to  proceed,  with  his  family, 
for  some  months,  to  a  distant  J)att  of  the  north  of 
England :  and  that,  as  to  the  Ahnalys,  they  were  imme- 
diately  removing  to  the  seaeoast  of  Devonshire,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  mild  climate  >ihd  of  sea-bathing.  Ormond, 
therefore,  had  no  resoiTrce  but  in  his  guardian.  Sir 
Ulick's  affairs,  however,  were  to  take  him  over  to  Lon- 
don, from  whence  Ormond  could  not  expect  much 
satisfactory  inteUfgence  with  respect  to  Ireland. 

Ormond  fiey  to  Dublin,  crossed  the  channel  in  an 
express  boaf,  travelled  night  and  day  in  the  mail  to 
London,  fr^m  thence  to  Dover— crossed  the  water  in  a 
^orm,  and  travelled  with  the  utmost  expedition  to 
Parisy  though  there  was  no  one  reason  why  he  should 
be  ijz' haste ;  and  for  so  much,  his  travelling  was  as  little 
pr^able  or  amusing  as  possible.  He  saw,  heard,  anl 
understood  nothing  till  he  reached  Paris. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  traveller  without  sensibility 
may  trav/el  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  without  ^ding  any 
thing  worth  seeing.  The  traveller  who  has  too  much 
sensibility  often  observes  as  little— of  this  all  persons 
must  be  sensible  who  have  ever  travelled  when  their 
minds  were  engrossed  with  painful  feelings,  or  possessed 
by  any  strong  passion. 
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what  a  strong  impression  you  left  on  all  onr  minds — no 
conception  of  the  lively  interest  yon  always  inspired." 

It'was  a  lively  interest  which  had  slumbered  quietly 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  now  it  wakened  with  per- 
fectly good  grace.  Ormond  set  little  vahie  on  these 
sudden  protestations,  and  his  pride  felt  a  sort  of  fear 
that  it  should  be  supposed  he  was  deceived  by  thein ; 
yet,  altogether,  the  manner  was  agreeable,  and  Connal 
was  essentially  useful' at  this  moment:  as  Sir  Ulickhad 
justly  observed,  a  coxcomb. in  fashion  may,  in  certain 
circumstances,  be  a  useful  friend. 

*^  But,  my  dear  fellow,"  cried  Connal,  "  what  savage 
cut  your  hair  last  1 — It  is  a  sin  to  trust  your  fine  head  to 
the  barbarian8-<^my  hairdresser  shall  be  with  you  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye :  I  will  send  my  tailor — callow  me 
to  choose  your  embroidery^  and  see  your  lace,  before 
you  decide«--I  am  said  to  have  a  tolerable  taste — the 
ladies  say  so,  and  they  are  always  the  best  judges.  The 
French  dress  will  become  you  prodigiously,  I  foresee— 
btft,  just  Heaven! — what  buckles! — ^those  must  hav« 
been  made  before  the  flood :  no  disparagement  to  your 
taste,  but  what  could  you  do  better  in  the  Black  Islands  ? 
Paris  is  the  bnly  place  for  bijouterie — except  in  steel, 
Paris  surpasses  the  universe — your  eyes  will  be  dazzled 
by  the  Palais  Royal.  But  this  hat ! — ^you  know  it  can't 
appear — ^it  would  destroy  yon:  my  chapelier  shall  be 
'  with  you  instantly.  It  will  all  be  done  in  live  minutes — 
you  have  no  idea  of  the  celerity  with  which  you  may 
command  every  thing  at  Paris.  But  I  am  so  sorry  that 
Madame  is  at  Versailles,  and  that  I  am  under  a  necessity 
of  beinff  there  myself  to-morrow  for  the  rest  of  this 
week ;  but  I  have  a  friend,  a  httle  abbi,  who  will  be 
^lig^ted  in  the  meantime  to  show  you  Paris." 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Pahs,  Ormond 
resolved  to  put  Florence  Annaly  completely  out  of  his 
thoughts,  and  to  drown  in  gayety  and  dissipation  the  too 
painful  recollection  of  her  duplicity  towards  him.  He 
was  glad  to  have  a  few  days  to  look  about  him,  and  to 
see  something  of  Paris. 

He  should  like,  as  he  told  M.  de  C6nnal,  to  go  to  the 

'play,  to  accustom  himself  to  the  language.    He  must 

wear  off  his  English  or  Irish  awkwardness  a  little, 

before  he  should  be  presented  to  Mad.  de  Connal,  or 

appear  in  French  society. 

A  pvofiisiiNi  of  eoQu^imenls  tolQowed  firom  Id.  da 
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X)onnal ;  but  Oribond  persisting,  it  was  settled  that  be 
should  go  incog,  this  night  to  the  Th6&tre  Franyois. 

Connal  called'  upon  him  in  the  evening,  and  took  him 
to  the  theatre. 

They  were  in  une  petite  loge,  where  they  could  see 
without  being  seen.  In  the  box  with  them  was  the 
young  abb4,  and  a  pretty  little  French  actress,  Mdlle. 
Adrienne.  At  the  first  coup-d'ceil,  the  French  ladies 
did  not  strike  him  as  handsome ;'  they  looked  as  he  said 
like  dolls,  all  eyes  and  rouge ;  and  roug^,  as  he  thought 
very  unbecomingly  put  on,  in  one  frightful  red  patch  or 
plaster,  high  upon  the  cheek,  without  any  pretence  to 
the  imitation  of  natural  colour. 

"  Eh  fi  done !"  said  the  abb4,  "  what  you  call  the 
natural  colour,  that  would  be  rouge  coquette,  which  no 
woman  of  quality  can  permit  herself."  ' 

'*  No,  Dieu  merci,"  said  the  actress,  "that  is  for  us: 
'tis  very  fair  we  should  have  some  advantages  in  the 
competition,  they  have  so  many — ^by  birth — if  not  by 
nature.".  .• 

M.  de  Connal  explained  to  OrmOnd  that  the  frightful 
red  patch  which  offended  his  eye  was  the  mark  of  a 
woman  of  quality :  "  women  only  of  a  certain  rank  have 
the  privilege  of  wearing  their  rouge  in  that  manner^— 
your  eye  will  soon  grow  accustomed  to  it,  and  you  will 
like  it  as  a  sign  of  rank  and  fashion." 

The  actress  shrugged  her  shoulders,  said  something 
about "  la  belle  ncOurey^  and  the  good  taste  of  Monsieur 
r  Anglois.  The  moment  the  curtain  drew  up,  she  told 
him  the  names  of  all  the  actors  and  actresses  as  thoy 
appeared— noting  the  value  and  celebrity  of  each. 
The  play  was,  unfortunately  for  Ormond,  a  tragedy ;  and 
Le  Kain  was  at  Versailles.  Ormond  thought  he  under- 
stood French  pretty  well,  but  he  did  not  comprehend' 
what  was  going  on.  T^e  French  tone  of  tragic  decla- 
mation, so  unnatural  to.  his  ear,  distracted  his  attentioa 
so  much,  that  he  could  not  midte  out  the  scAse  of  what 
any  of  the  actors  said. 

"  'Tis  like  the  quality  rouge,"  said  Connal ;  "  your 
taste  must  be  formed  to  it.  But  your  eye  and  your  ear 
will  accommodate  themselves  to  both.  You  will  like  it 
in  a  month." 

.  M.  de  Connal  said  this  was  always  the  first  feeling  of 
foreigners.  "  But  have  patience,"  said  he ;  '*  go  on 
li8tei^£^and  in  a  night  or  two^  perhaps  in  an  hoar  or 
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t^wo,^  the  sense  wiU  break  in  upon  you  ell  at  once.  You 
-will  never  find  yourself  at  a  loss  in  society^  Talk,  at 
all  events,  whether  you  speak  ill  or  well,  talk :  dba*t 
aim  «t  correctness— we  don't  expect  it.  Besides,  as 
thev  will  tell  you,  we  like  to  see  how  a  stranger '  plays 
ivith  our  language.' " 

M.  de  Coimal's  manner  was  infinitely  more  agreeable 
towards  Ormond  now  than  in  former  days. 

There  was  perhaps  still  at  the  bottom  of  his  mind 
the  same  fund  of  self-conceit,  but  he  did  not  take  the 
same  arrogant  tone.  It  was  the  tone  not  of  a  superior 
to  an  inferior,  but  of  a  friend,  in  a  new  society,  and  a 
country  to  which  he  is  a  stranger.  There  was  as  little 
of  the  protector  in  his  manner  as  possible,  consider- 
ing his  natural  presumption  and  acquired  habits :  con- 
aidering  that  he  had  made  his  own  way  in  Paris,  and 
that  he  thought  to  be  the  first  man  in  a  certain  circle 
there  was  to  be  nearly  the  first  roan  in  the  universe. 
The  next  morning,  the  little  abb6  called  to  pay  his 
compliments,  and  to  offer  his  services. 

M.  de  Connal  being  obliged  to  go  to  Versailles,  in  his 
absence  the  abb^  would  be  very  happy,  he  said,  to 
attend  Mr.  Ormond,  and  to  show  him  Paris :  he  believed, 
he  humbly  said,  that  he  had  the  means  of  showing  him 
every  thing  that  was  worth  his  attention. 
Away  they  drove. 

"Gare!  gare!*'  cried  the  coachman,  chasing  away 
the  droves  of  walkers  before  lum.  There  being  no 
footpaths  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  they  were  continually 
driven  up  close  to  the  walls. 

Ormond  at  first  shrunk  at  the  sight  of  their  peril  and 
narrow  escapes. 

*(  Monsieur  apparement  is  nervous  after  his  voyage  P 
said  the  abb^. 

"  No,  but  I  am  afraid  the  people  will  be  run  over.  I 
will  make  the  coachman  drive  more  quietly." 

"  Du  tout !— not  at  all,"  said  the  little  abb6,  who  was 
of  a  noble  family,  and  had  all  the  airs  of  it.  **  Leave 
him  to  settle  it  with  the  people — ^they  are  used  to  it. 
And,  after  all,  what  have  they  to  think  of  but  to  take 
care  of  themselves — kt  can&iUe  V^ 

^^La  conai^e,"  synonymous  with  the  swinish  mulHtudSf 
an  expression  of  contempt  for  which  the  Parisian  no- 
bility have  since  paid  terribly  dear.  > 
'    Ormond,  who  was  not  used  to  it,  found  it  difilcult  to 
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abstract  h\B  sympathy  from  his  fellow-creatures,  by 
whatever  name  they  were  called ;  and  he  could  not  ex- 
clusively command  his  attention,  to  admire  the  houses 
and  churches  which  his  abb6  continually  pointed  out 
to  his  notice. 

He  admired,  however,  the  fine  fa9ade  of  the  Louvre, 
the  Place  de  Louis  XV.,  the  astonishingly  brilliant 
spectacle  of  the  Palais  Royal,  Notre  Dame,  a  few 
handsome  bridges,  and  the  drives  on  the  Boulevards. 

But  in  fact  there  was  at  that  time  much  more  to  be 
heard,  and  less  to  be  seen,  than  at  present  in  Paris. 
Paris  was  not  then  as  fine  a  city  as  it  now  is.  Ormond, 
in  his  secret  soul,  preferred  the  Bay  of  Dublin  to  all  he 
then  saw  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

The  little  abbd  was  not  satisfied  with  the-paucity  of 
his  exclamations,  and  would  have  given  him  up,  as  vn 
froid  AngloiSf  but  that,  folrtunately,  our  young  hero  had 
each  night  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  his  credit.  They 
went  to  the  play — ^he  saw  French  comedy ! — ^he  saw  and 
heard  Molet,  and  Mad.  de  la  Ruette:  the  abb6  was 
charmed  with  his  delight,  his  enthusiasm,  his  genuine 
enjoyment  of  high  comedy,  and  his  quick  feeling  of 
dramatic  excellence,  it  was  indeed  perfection — beyond 
any  thing  of  which  Ormond  could  have  formed  an  idea. 
Every  part  well  performed--ttothing>>  to  break  the  iUu* 
sion ! 

This  first  fit  of  dramatic  enthusiasm  was  the  third  day 
at  its  height,  when  Oonnal  returned  from  Versailles; 
and  it  was  so  strong  upon  him,  and  he  was  so  full  of 
Molet  and  Mad.  de  la  Ruette,  that  he  could  scarcely 
listen  to  what  Connal  said  of  Versailles,  the  king^s,  sup- 
per, and  Mad.  la  Dauphine. 

"  No  doubt— he  should  like  to  see  all  that—but  at  all 
events  he  was  positively  determined  to  see  Mol^t  and 
Mad.  de  la  Ruette,  every  night  they  acted." 

Connal  smiled,  and  only  answered,  "Of  course  he 
would  do  as  he  pleased."  But  in  the  mean  time,  it  was 
now  Mad.  de  Connal's  night  for  seeing  company,  and  he 
was  to  make  his  debut  in  a  French  assembly.  ' 

Connal  called  for  him  early,  that  they  might  have  a 
few  minutes  to  themselves  before  the  company  should 
arrive. 

Ormond  felt  some  curiosity,  a  little  anxiety,  a  slight 
flutter  at  the  heart,  at  the  thought  of  seeing  Dora  again. 

The  arrival  of  her  husbemd  interrupted  these  thoughts. 
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Connal  took  the  light  from  Hie  hands  of  Grepin,  the 
valet,  and  reviewed  Ormond  from  head  to  foot. 

•*  Very  well,  Crepin :  you  have  done  your  part,  and 
Nature  has  done  hers,  for  monsieur." 

*'  Yes,  tnily,"  said  Crepin,  ^  Nature  had  done  wonders 
for  monsieur;  and  monsieur,  now  he  is  dressed,  has 
really  all  the  air  of  a  Frenchman." 

'^  Quite  Pair  comme  il  faut !  Pair  noble !"  added  Con- 
nal ;  aiid  he  agreed  with  Crepin  in  opinion  that  French 
dresi9  made  an  astonishing  difference  in  Mr.  Ormond. 

*'  Mad.  de  Connal,  I  am  sure,  will  think  so,"  con- 
tinued Connal,  '*  will  see  it  with  admiration — for  she 
really  has  good  taste.  I  will  pledge  myself  for  your 
fituccess.  "With  that  figure,  with  that  air,  you  will  turn 
mady  heads  in  Paris;  if  you  will  but  talk  enough.  Say 
every  thing  that  comes  into  your  head — don't  be  like  an 
Englishman,  always  thinking  about  the  sense — the  more 
nonsense  the  better — ^trust  me — livrezvous — ^let  yourself 
out — follow  me,  and  fear  nothing,"  cried  he,  running 
down  stairs,  delighted  with  Ormond  and  with  himself. 

He  foresaw  that  he  should  gain  credit  by  producing 
such  a  man.  He  really  wished  that  Ormond  should 
succeed  in  French  society,  and  that  he  should  pass  his 
time  agreeably  at  Paris. 

No  man  could  feel  better  disposed  towards  another. 
Even  if  he  should  take  a  fancy  to  madame,  it  was  to 
the  polite  French  husband  a  matter  of  indifference^ 
except  so  far  as  the  airtmgement  might,  or  might  ^not, 
interfere  with  his  own  views. 

And' these  views — what  were  theyl  Only  to  win  all 
the  young  man's  fortune  at  play.  A  cela  prds— except- 
ing this,  he  was  sincerely  Ormondes  friend,  ready  to  do 
every  thing  possible-^e  faire  Pimpossible — ^to  oblige  and 
entertain  him. 

Connal  enjoyed  Ormondes  surprise  at  the  magnificence 
of  his  hotel.  After  ascending  a  spaciou^  staircase,  and 
passing  through  antechamber  after  antechamber,  they 
reached  the  splendid  salon,  blazing  with  lights,  reflected 
oh  all  sides  in  mirrors,  that  reached  from  the  painted 
ceiling  to  the  inlaid  floor.* 

•*  Not  a  creature  here  yet— happily." 

"Madame  begs,"  said  the  servant,  '*that  monsieur 
'  will  pass  on  into  the  boudoir." 

'*  Anybody  "with  madame  t'* 

**  No  one  but  Mad  de  Clairville." 
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**  Only  Pamie  intme,'^^  aaid  Connal,  **  the  bosom  friend.** 

*'  How  will  Dora  feeU  How  will  it  be  with  us  both!*' 
thought  Ormond,  as  he  followed  the  light  step  of  the 
husband. 

*'  Entrez  !  Entrez  toujours,** 

Ormond  stopped  at  the  threshold,  absolutely  dazsded 
by  the  brilliancy  of  Dora's  beauty,  her  face,  her  figure, 
her  air,  so  infinitely  inproved,  so  fashioned ! 

"  Dora !— Ah !  Mad.  de  Connal,"  cried  Ormond 

No  Fr^Kh  actor  could  have  done  it  better  than  nature 
did  it  for  him. 

Dora  gave  one  glance  at  Ormond— -pleasure,  joy, 
eparUed  in  her  eyes;  then  leaning  on  the  lady  who 
stood  beside  her,  almost  sinking,  Dora  sighed,  and  ex- 
claimed, *<  Ah !  Harry  Ormond  !'*  : 

The  husband  vanished. 

'*  Ah  ciel !"  cried  Tamie  intime,  looking  towards  Or- 
mond. 

**  Help  me  to  support  her,  monsieur,  while  I  seek  Teau 
de  Cologne.'* 

Ormond)  seized  with  sudden  tremor,  could  scarcely 
advance. 

Dora  sunk  on  the  sofa,  clasping  her  beautiful  hands, 
and  exclaiming,,  "The  companion  of  my  earliest  days!** 

Then  Ormond,  excused  to  himself,  spirang  forward, 
'*  Friend  of  my  childhood  P'  cried  he :  '*  yes,  my  sister: 
your  father  promised  me  this  friendship;  Uiis  happi- 
ness," said  he,  supporting  her,  as  she  raised  herself 
from  the  sofa. 

**0a  est-ilt  oik  est-il?  Where  is  he.  Monsieur  Or- 
mond V  cried  mademoiselle,  throwing  open  the  door. 
"  Ah  ciel,  comme  il  est  beau !  A  perfect  Frenchman 
filready !  And  how  much  embelUshed  by  dress !  Ah  1 
Paris  for  that.  Did  I  not  prophesy! — Dora,  my  dar- 
ling, do  me  the  Justice.-^But — comme  vous  voila  saisie ! 
•—here's  Pamie  withi^eau  de  Cologne.  Ah !  my  child, 
recover  yourself,  for  here  is  some  one — the  Corate  de 
Jarillac  it  is,  entering  the  salon." 

The  promptitude  of  Dora's  recovery  was  a  new  sur- 
prise to  our  hero.  ^  Follow  me,**  said  she  to  him,  and 
with  Parisian  ease  and  grace  she  glided  into  the  salon 
to  receive  M.  de  Jarillac ;  presented  Ormond  to  M.  1e 
Comte,  '*  Anglois— Irlandois— an  English,  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman—the companion  of  her  childhood,"  with  the 
slightest,  lightest  tone  of  sentiment  imafi^nable;  and 
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inother  count  and  another  came,  and  a  bwon,  and  a 

marquis,  and  a  duke,  and  Mad.  la  Comtesse  de y  and 

Biad.  la  Duchesse  — — ;  and  all  were  received  with  ease, 
respect,  vivacity,  or  sentiment,  as  the  occasion  re- 
quired; now  advancing  a  step  or  two  to  xoaxkempresse' 
meni  where  requisite ;  regaining  always,  imperceptibly, 
the  most  advantageous  situation  and  attitude  for  her- 
self; presenting  Ormond  to  every  one,  quite  intent  upon 
him,  yet  appearing  entirely  occupied  with  everybody 
else ;  and,  in  short,  never  u>rgetting  them,  him,  or  her- 
self for  an  instant. 

*^  Can  this  be  Dora  T*  thought  Ormond,  in  admiration, 
yet  in  astonishment  that  divided  his  feelings.  It  was 
indeed  wonderful  to  see  how  quickly,  how  com|)letely 
the  Irish  country  girl  had  been  metamorphosed  into  a 
French  woman  of  fashion. 

And  now  surrounded  by  admirers,  by  adorers  in  em- 
broidery, and  blazing  with  crpsses  and  stars,  she  re- 
ceived les  hommagts ;  enjoyed  le  succSs ;  accepted  the 
incense,  without  bending  too  low  or  holding  herself  too 
high;  not  too  sober,  nor  too  obviously  intoxicated. 
Vanity  in  all  her  heart,  yet  vanity  not  quite  turning  her 
head,  not  more  than  was  agreeable  and  becoming ; .  ex- 
tending her  smiles  to  all,  and  hoping  all  the  time  that 
Harry  Ormond  envied  each.  Charmed  with  him,  for 
her  early  passion  for  him  had  revived  in  an  instant,  the 
first  stjght  of  his  figure  and  air,  the  .first  glance  in  the 
boudoir,  had  been  sufficient.  She  knew,  too,  how  well 
he  would  succeed  at  Paris ;  how  many  rivals  she  would 
have  in  a  week :  these  perceptions,  sensations,  and  con- 
clusions, requiring  so  much  time  in  slow  words  to  ex- 
Eress,  had  darted  through  Dora's  head  in  one  instant, 
ad  exalted  her  imagination,  and  touched  her  hearty  as 
much  as  that  heart  could  be  touched. 

Ormond  meantime  breathed  more  freely,  and  recovered 
from  his  tremors.  Mad.  de  Connal,  surrounded  by 
adorers,  and  shining  in  the  salon,  was  not  so  dangerous 
as  Dora,  half  fainting  in  the  boudoir ;  nor  had  any  words 
that  wit  or  sentiment  could  devise  power  to  please  or 
touch  him  so  much  as  the  *'  Harry  Ormond  /"  which  had 
burst  naturally  from  Dora's  lips.  Now  he  began  almost 
to  doubt  whethernature  or  art  prevailed.  m>w  he  felt 
himself  safe  at  least,  since  he  saw  that  it  was  only  the 
coquette  of  the  Black  Islands  transformed  into  the  co- 
quette of  the  Hotel  de  Connal.  The  transformation  was 
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curious,  was  admirable;  Ormond  thought  he  could  ad- 
mire without  danger,  and,  in  due  time,  perhaps  graUant 
with  the  best  of  them,  without  feeling,  without  scruple. 

The  tables  were  now  arranging  for  play.  The  con« 
rersation  he  heard  everywhere  round  him  related  to 
the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  the  preceding  nights.  Or- 
mond perceived  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  house  to 
Elay  every  evening,  and  the  expressions  that  reached 
im  about  bets  and  debts  confirmed  the  hint  which  his 
guardian  had  given  him,  that  Connal  played  high. 

At  present,  however,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
design  upon  Ormond;  he  was  engaged  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room.  He  left  him  quite  to  himself,  and  to 
madame,  and  never  once  even  asked  him  to  play. 

There  seemed  more  danger  of  his  being  left  out  than 
of  his  being  taken  in. 

"  Donnez-moi  le  bras.  Come  with  me,  Monsieur 
Ormond,"  said  mademoiselle,  "and  yon  shall  lose  no- 
thing— while  they  are  settling  about  their  parties,  we 
can  get  one  little  moments  chat." 

She  took  him  back  to  the  boudoir. 

*'I  want  to  make  you  know  our  Paris,"  said  she* 
"  here  we  can  see  the  whole  world  pass  in  review,  and 
I  shall  tell  you  every  thing  most  necessary  for  you  to 
know ;  for  example,  who  is  who,  and  still  more  it  im- 
ports you  to  know  who  and  who  are  together." 

"  Look  at  that  lady,  beautiful  as  the  day,  in  diamonds.** 

**  Mad.  de  Connal,  do  you  mean  1"  said  Ormond. 
"  Ah !  no ;  not  her  always,"  said  mademoiselle : 
"though  she  has  the  BppXe  here,  without  contradiction," 
continued  mademoiselle,  still  speaking  in  English,  which 
it  was  always  her  pride  to  speak  to  whoever  could  un- 
derstand her.  "  Absolutely,  without  vanity,  though  niy 
niece,  I  may  say  it,  she  is  a  perfect  creature — and  mise 
^  ravir ! — Did  you  ever  see  such  a  change  for  the  best 
in  one  season  ?  Ah !  Parts !— Did  I  not  tell  you  well  % 
— ^And  you  felt  it  well  yourself— you  lost  your  head,  I 
saw  that,  at  first  sight  of  her  d  la  Francaise — ^the  best 
proof  of  your  taste  and  sensibility— she  has  infinite  sen- 
sibility too ! — ^interesting,  and  at  the  height  of  what  you 
English  call  the  tip-top  of  the  fashion  here." 

''  So  it  appears  mdeed,"  said  Ormond,  "  by  the  crowd 
of  admirers  1  see  round  Mad.  de  Connal." 

*^ Admirers!  yes,  adorers,  you  may  say— encore,  if 
you  added  lovers,  you  would  not  be  much  wrong ;  dying 
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for  love— ^perdument  ^pris !  S^e  there,  he  who  is 
bowing  now — Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Beaulieu — ^homme 
de  cour — ^plein  d^sprit — honime  marquant — very  re- 
markable man.  But — ^Ah !  voiliqiie  entre — of  the  court« 
Did  you*ever  see  finer  entree  made  by  man  into  a  room, 
so  full  of  grace  ?  Ah !  le  Comte  de  Belle  Chasse — How 
many  women  ali^eady  he  has  lost! — ^It  is  a  real  triumph 
to  Mad.  de  Connal  to  have  him  in  her  chains.  What  a 
smile ! — C'est  lui  qui  est  aimable  pour  nous  autres-^ 
d'uoe  soumission  pour  les  fenimes— -d'une  fiert^  pour  les 
hommes.  As -the  lamb  gentle  for  the  pretty  woman ;  as 
the  lion  terrible  for  the  man.  It  is  that  Comte  de  BeUe 
Chasse  who  is  absolutely  irresistible." 

Absolutely  irresistible,"  Ormond  repeated,* smiling; 

not  absolutely,  I  hope." 
Oh !  that  is  understood—you  do  not  doubt  la  sagesse 
de  madame  1 — Besides,  heweusementj  there  is  an  infinite 
safety  for  her  in  the  number,  as  you  see,  of  her  adorers. 
Wait  till  1  name  them  to  you — ^I  shall  give  you  a  cata- 
logue raisonn^e." 

With  rapid  enunciation  mademoiselle  went  through 
the  names  and  rank  of  the  circle  of  adorers,  noting  with 
complacency  the  number  of  ladies  to  whom  each  man 
of  gallantry  was  supposed  to  have  paid  his  addresses— ^ 
next  to  bemg  of  the  blood  royal,  this  appearing  to  be  of 
the  highest  distinction. 

'^And'a  propos,  Monsieur  d^Ormond,  you,  yourself, 
when  do  you  count  to  go  to  Versailles  1 — ^Ah!  when  you 
shall  see  the  king  and  the  king^s  supper,  and  Madame  la 
Dauphine !  Ah !" 

Mademoiselle  was  recalled  from  the  ecstacy  in  which 
she  had  thrown  up  her  eyes  to  heaven  by  some  gentle- 
man speaking  to  her  as  he  passed  the  open  cabinet  door 
arm  in  arm  with  a  lady — mademoiselle  answered  with  a 
profound  inclination  of  the  head,  whispering  to  Ormond 

after  they  had  passed,  "  M.  le  Due  de  0 with  Mad. 

de  la  Tour.  Why.  he  is  constant  always  to  that  woman, 
Heaven  knows  better  than  me !  Stand,  if  you  are  so 
good,  monsieur,  a  little  more  this  way,  and  give  ypur 
attention — they  donH  want  you  yet  at  play." 

Then  designating  every  person  at  the  different  card- 
tables,  she  said,  *^  That  lady  is  the  wife  of  M.  — -*,  and 
there  is  M.  le  Baron  de  L — >-  her  lover,  the  gentleman 
who  looks  over  her  cards — ^and  that  other  lady  with  the 
joli  pompon,  she  is  intimate  with  M.  de  la  Tour,  th9 


husband  of  the  lady  who  passed  with  M.  le  Due."  Made- 
moiselle explained  all  these  arrangements  with  the  most 
perfect  sang  froid,  as  things  of  course,  that  everybody 
knew  and  spoke  of  except  just  before  the  husbands; 
but  there  was  no  mystery,  no  concealment :  *^  What 
use  t— To  what  good!" 

Ormond  asked  whether  there  were  any  ladies  in  the 
it>om  who  were  supposed  to  be  faithful  to  their  hus- 
bands. 

*'  Eh !— Ma  niece,  par  exemple^  Mad.  de  €k>nnal,  I  may 
cite  as  a  woman  of  fa  [rfus  belle  reputation,  sans  t4cfai 
— ^what  you  call  unblemish.** 

*'  Assuredly,"  said  Ormond,  ^  you  could  not,  I  hopey 
think  me  so  indiscreet — ^I  believe  I  said  ladies  in  the 
plural  number." 

*'  Ah  oui,  assuredly,  and  I  can  name  you  twenty.  To 
begin,  there,  do  you  see  that  woman  standing  up,  who 
has  the  air  as  if  she  think  of  nothing  at  all,  and 
nobody  thiid^ingof  her,  with  only  her  husband  near  her, 
ce^  grand  homme  hlhne  f — ^There  is  Mod.  de  la  Rousse— 
d*une  reputation  mtacte ! — frightfully  dressed,  as  she  is 
always.  But,  hold,  you  see  that  pretty  little  Comtesse 
de  la  Brie,  all  in  white  ?-— Charmante !  I  give  her  to  you 
as  a  reputation  against  which  slander  cannot  breathe-^ 
Nouvelie  marine — bride— in  what' you  call  de  honey- 
moon :  but  we  don't  know  that  in  French— no  matter ! 
Again,  since  you  are  curious  in  these  things,  there  is 
another  reputation  without  spot,  Mad.  de  8t.  Ange,  I 
warrant  her  to  you — ^bien  froide  celle-l&,  cold  as  any 
English — married  a  full  year,  and  still  her  choice  to 
make :  allons,  there  is  three  I  give  you  already,  without 
counting  my  niece ;  and,  wait,  I  will  find  you  yet  ano- 
ther," said  mademoiselle,  looking  carefully  through  the 
crowd. 

She  was  relieved  from  her  difficulty  by  the  entrance 
of  the  little  abb^,  who  came  to  summon  monsieur  to 
Mad.  de  Connal,  who  did  him  the  honour  to  invite  him 
to  the  table.  Ormond  played,  and  fortune  smiled  upon 
him  as  she  usually  does  upon  a  new  votaiy;  and  beauty 
smiled  upon  him  perhaps  ion  the  same  principle.  Con- 
nal never  came  near  him  till  supper  was  announced ; 
then  only  to  desire  him  to  ffive  his  arm  to  a  charming 
lit^  countess— la  nouvelle  marine — Mad.  de  Connu 
belonging,  by  right  of  rank,  to  Monsieur  le  Comte  de 
Belle  Chasse.    The  supper  was  one  of  tho  delightAil 
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pelit  soupers  for  which  Paris  was  famous  at  that  day,  and 
'Which  she  will  never  see  again. 

The  moralist,  who  considers  the  essential  interests 
of  morality  more  than  the  immediate  pleasures  of  society, 
^rill  think  this  rather  a  matter  of  rejoicing  than  regret. 
How  far  such  society  and  correct  female  conduct  be 
compatible,  is  a  question  which  it  might  take  too  long 
a  time  to  decide. 

Therefore,  be  it  sufficient  here  to  say,  that  Ormond, 
-without  staying  to  examine  it,  was  charmed  with  the 
present  effect ;  with  the  gayety,  the  wit,  the  politeness, 
the  ease,  and  altogether  with  that  indescribable  thing, 
that  untranslatable  esprit  de  soci6t6.  He  ^ould  not 
afterward  remember  any  thing  very  striking  or  very 
solid  that,  had  been  said,-  but  all  was  agreeable  at  the 
moment,  and  there  was  great  variety.  Ormondes  self- 
love  was,  he  knew  not  how,  flattered.  Without  effort, 
it  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  everybody  to  make  Paris 
agreeable  to  him ;  and  they  convinced  him  that  he 
would  And  it  the  most  charming  place  in  the  world— 
-without  any  disparagement  to  his  own  country,  to  which 
all  solid  honours  and  advantages  were  left  undisputed. 
The  ladies  whom  he  had  thought  so  little  captivating  at 
first  view  at  the  theatre,  were  all  charming  on  further 
acquaintance :  so  full  of  vivacity,  and  something  so  flat- 
tering in  their  manner,  that  it  put  a  stranger  at  once  at 
his  ease.  Towards  the  end  of  the  supper  he  found  him- 
self talking  to  4wo  very  pretty  women  at  once,  with 
good  effect,  and  thinking  at  the  same  time  of  Dora  and 
the  Comte  de  Belie  Ohasse.  Moreover,  he  thought  he 
saw  that  Dora  was  doing  the  same  between  the  irresisti- 
ble comte  and  the  marquis  plein  d'esprit,  from  whom, 
while  she  was  listening  and  talking  without  intermis- 
sion, her  eyes  occasionally  strayed,  and  once  or  twice 
met  those  of  Ormond. 

*'  Is  it  indiscreet  to  ask  you  whether  you  passed  your 
evening  agreeably  1"  said  M.  de  Connal,  when  the  com- 
pany had  retired. 

**  Delightfully !"  said  Ormond :  "  the  most  agreeable 
evening  I  ever  passed  in  my  life !" 

Then  fearing  that  he  had  spoken  with  too  much  en- 
thusiasm, and  that  the  husband  might  observe  that  his 
ey«s,  as  he  spoke,  involuntarily  turned^ towards  Mad.  de 
Connal,  he  moderated  (he  might  have  saved  himself  the 
trouble)*  ha  moderated  his  expression  by  adding,  that 
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as  fkr  as  hft  could  yet  jodge,  he  tiioaght  French  eocietsr 
▼ery  agreeable. 

**  Yoo  have  seen  nothing  yet-^jron  aie  right  not  to 
judge  hastily,"  said  Gonnal ;  **  hot  so  far  I  am  glad  yon 
are  tolerably  well  satisfied.*' 

''Ah!  ooi,  Monsieur  Ormond/*  cried  raademoiselley 
joining  them,  **  we  shall  fix  you  at  Paris,  I  expect." 

^  Yon  hope,  I  suppose  you  mean,  my  dear  aunt,"  said 
Dora,  with  such  flattering  hope  in  her  voice,  and  in  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  that  Ormond  decided 
that  he  ''certainly  intended  to  spend  the  winter  at 
Paris." 

Connal,  satisfied  with  this  certainty,  would  have  let 
Ormond  go.  But  mademoiselle  had  many  compliments 
to  make  him  and  herself  upon  his  pronunciation,  and 
his  fluency  in  speaking  the  French  language— really  like 
a  Frenchman  himself— the  Marquis  de  Beaulieu  had  said 
to  her:  she  was  sure  M.  d^Ormond  could  not  fail  to 
succeed  in  Paris  with  that  perfection  added  to  all  bia 
other  advantages.  It  was  tne  greatest  of  all  the  advan- 
tages in  the  world — ^the  greatest  advantage  in  the  im*- 
verscy  she  was  going  on  to  say,  but  BL  de  Connal  finidbed 
the  flattery  better. 

"Yon  would  pity  us,  Ormond,"  cried  he,  interrupting 
mademoiselle,  "if  you  could  see  and  hear  the  Vandals 
they  send  to  us  from  England  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion— ^barbarians,  who  can  neither  sit,  stand,  nor  speak 
— ^nor  even  articulate  the  language.  How  many  of  these 
hutors,  rich,  of  good  family,  I  have  been  sometimes 
called  upon  to  introduce  into  society,  and  to  present  at 
court !  Upon  my  honour,  it  has  happened  to  me  to  wish 
they  might  hang  themselves  out  of  my  way,  or  be  found 
dead  in  their  beds  the  day  I  was  to  take  them  to  Ver- 
sailles." 

"  It  is  really  too  great  a  tax  upon  the  good-teeeding 
of  the  lady  of  the  house,"  said  Mad.  de  Connal,  "de- 
plorable, when  she  has  nothing  better  to  say  of  an 
English  guest  than  that '  Ce  monsieur  li  a  un  grand 
talent  pour  le  silence.' " 

Ormond,  conscious  that  he  had  talked  away  at  a  great 
rate,  was  pleased  by  this  indirect  compliment. 

"  But  such  personages  mu^ts  never  really  see  French 
society.  They  never  obtain  more  than  a  supper— not  a 
petit  souper^no,  no,  an  invitation  to  a  great  assembly, 
where  they  see  nothing.    Milord  Angloia  is  lost  in  Um 
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crowd,  or  stuck  tcross  a  door-way  by  his  own  sword. 
Now,  what  could  any  letter  of  recommendation  do  for 
«iich  a  fellow  as  that  ?" 

'^  The  letters  of  recommendation  which  are  of  most 
'advantage,"  said  Mad.  de  Connal,  "  are  those  which  are 
written  in  the  countenance." 

Ormond  had  presence  of  mind  enough  not  to  bow, 
thouffh  the  compliment  was  directed  distinctly  to  him^« 
a  look  of  thanks  he  knew  was  sufficient.  As  he  retired, 
mademoiselle,  pursuing  to  the  door,  begged  that  he 
would  come  as  early  as  he  could  next  mornings  that  she 
might  introduce  him  to  her  apartments,  and  explain  to 
bin  all  the  superior  conveniences  of  a  French  chouse. 
M.  de  Connal  representing,  however,  that  the  next  day 
Mr.  Ormond  was  to  go  to  Versailles,  mademoiselle  ac- 
knowledged that  was'^an  affair  to  which  all  others  must 
yield. 

Well  flattered  by  all  the  trio,  and  still  more  perhaps 
by  his  own  vanity,  our  young  hero  was  at  last  suffered 
to  depart. 

The  first  at>pearance  at  Versailles  was  a  matter  of 
great  consequence.  Ck>urt  dress  was  then  an  affair  of 
as  much  importance  at  Paris  as  it  seems  to  be  now  in 
London,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  columns  of  birthday 
dresses,  and  the  hanourMe  notice  of  gentlemen's  coats 
and  waistcoats.  It  was  then  at  Paris,  however,  as  it  is 
BOW  and  ever  will  be  all  over  the  world,  essential  to  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman  that,  whatever  time,  pains, 
or  expense  it  might  have  cost,  he  should,  from  the  mo- 
ment he  is  dressed,  be^  or  at  least  seem  to  be,  above  his 
dress*  In  this  as  in  most  cases,  the  shortest  and  safest 
way  to  seem  is  to  be.  Our  young  hero  being  free  from 
personal  conceit  or  overweening  anxiety  about  his  ap- 
pearance, looked  at  ease.  He  called  at  the  Hotel  oe 
Connal  the  day  he  was  to  go  to  Versailles,  and  made- 
noiselle  was  m  ecstasy  at  the  sight  of  his  dress,  ex- 
claiming, "  superbe ! — magnifiqAe !" 

M.  de  Connal  seemed  more  struck  with  his  air  than 
kis  dress,  and  Dora,  perhaps,  was  more  pleased  with  his 
figure ;  she  was  silent,  but  it  was  a  silence  that  spoke ; 
her  husband  heeded  not  what  it  said,  but  pursuing  his 
own  course,  observed,  that  to  borrow  the  expression  pf 
Crepin,  the  valet-de-chambre,  no  contemptible  judge  in 
these  cases,  M.  Ormond  looked  not  only  as  if  he  was 
•^  caiffif  hot  as  if  he  had  bsAQ  bom  with  a  sword  by  his 
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side.  ■*  Really  my  dear  friend,**  contlniied  M.  de  Con* 
nal,  ^yovL  look  as  if  you  had  come  at  once  full  dressed 
into  the  worid,  which  in  our  days  is  better  than  coming 
ready  armed  out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter.** 

Mdlle.  O'Paley,  now  seizing  upon  Ormond,  whom  she 
called  her  pupil,  carried  him  off  to  show  him  her  apart- 
ments and  the  whole  house ;  which  she  did  with  many 
useful  notes — pointing^  out  the  convenience  and  entira 
liberty  thai  result  from  the  complete  separation  of  the 
apartments  of  the  husband  and  wife  in  French  houses. 

**  You  see,  monsieur  et  madame  with  their  own  stair- 
cases, their  own  passages,  their  own  doors  in  and  oat, 
and  all  separate  for  the  people  of  monsieur,  and  the 
women  of  madame,  and  here  through  this  little  door  you 
go  into  the  apartments  of  madame.*'  ^ 

Ormond's  English  foot  stopped  respectfully. 

'*  Eh,  entrez  toujours,**  said  mademoiselle,  as  the  hus- 
band had  said  before  at  the  door  of  the  boudoir. 

'*  But  Mad.  de  Connal  is  dressing,  perhaps,**  said  Or- 
mond. 

"  Et  puis  t^nd  what  then  ?  you  must'get  rid  as  fast 
as  yon  can  of  your  English  pri&jng6s — ^and  she  is  not 
here  neither,**  said  mademoiselle,  opening  the  door. 

Mad.  de  Connal  was  in  an  inner  apartment ;  and  Or- 
mond, the  instant  after  he  entered  this  room  with  ma- 
demoiselle, heard  a  quick  step,  which  he  knew  was 
Dora's,  running  to  bolt  the  door  of  the  inner  room— he 
was  glad  that  she  had  not  quite  got  rid  of  her  English 
prejudices. 

Mademoiselle  O'Faley  pointed  out  to  him  all  the  ac- 
commodations of  a  French  apartment :  she  had  not  at 
this  moment  the  slightest  malice  or  bad  intention  in  any 
thing  she  was  saying;  she  simply  spoke  in  all  the  inno- 
cence of  a  Frenchwoman — ^if  that  term  be  intelligible. 
If  she  had  any  secret  motive,  it  was  merely  the  vanity 
of  showing  that  she  was  quite  Parisienne ;  and  there 
again  she  was  mistaken ;  for  having  lived  half  her  life 
out  of  Paris,  she  had  forgotten,  if  she  ever  had  it,  the 
tone  of  good  society,  and  upon  her  return  had  overdone 
the  matter,  exaggerated  French  maimers,  to  prove  to 
her  niece  that  she  knew  les  usages,  les  convenances, 
les  nuances — enfin,  la  mode  de  Paris !  A  more  danger- 
ous guide  in  Paris  for  a  young  married  woman  in  every 
respect  could  scarcely  be  found. 

II  de  Connal's  valet  now  tame  to  let  Mr.  Ormond 
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Itnow  that  monsieur  waited  bk  orders.  But  for  this 
interruption,  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  hear  all  the  private 
history  of  the  family,  all  the  secrets  that  mademoiselle 
knew. 

Of  the  amazing  communicativeness  of  Frenchwomen 
An  all  subjects,  our  young  hero  had  as  yet  no  conception. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

It  was  during  the  latter  years  of  the  life  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  and  during  the  reign  of  Mad.  du  Barr6,  that 
Ormond  was  at  Paris.  The  court  of  Versailles  was  at 
this  time  in  all  its  splendour,  if  not  in  all  its  glory.  At 
le  souper  du  roi  Ormond  beheld,  in  all  the  magnificence 
of  dress  and  jewels,  the  nobility,  wealth,  fa»iion,.and 
beauty  of  France.  Well  might  the  bi^lliancy  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  a  youth  fresh  from  Ireland,  when  it  amazed 
even  old  ambassadors,  accustomed  to  the  ordinary 
grandeur  of  courts.  When  he  recovered  from  his  first 
astonishment,  when  his  eyes  were  a  little  better  used 
to  the  light,  and  he  looked  round  and  considered  all 
these  magnificently  decorated  personages,  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  standing  at  a  certain  distance  to  see 
one  man  eat  his  supper,  it  did  appear  to  him  an  extra- 
ordinary spectacle ;  and  the  very  great  solemnity  and 
devotion  of  the  assistants,  so  unsuited  to  the  French 
countenance,  inclined  him  to  smile.  It  was  well  for 
him,  however,  that  he  kept  his  Irish  risible  muscles  in 
order,  and  that  no  courtier  could  guess  his  thoughts : 
a  smile  would  have  lost  him  his  reputation.  Nothing 
in  the  world  appeared  to  Frenchmen  formerly  of  more 
importance  than  their  court  etiquette,  though  there 
were  «ome  who  began  about  this  time  to  suspect  that 
the  court  order  of  things  might  not  be  co-existent  with 
the  order  of  nature ;  though  there  were  soipe  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen  who  began  to  be  aware  that  the 
daily  routuie  of  the  courtier^s  etiquette  was  not  as  ne- 
cessary as  the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets. 
Nor  could  it  have  been  possible  to  convince  half  ^Jt  least 
.of  the  crowd,  who  assisted  at  the  king's  supper  this 
night,  thai  all  the  French  national  eagerness  about  the 
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health,  the  Iooks,  the  words,  of  le  roi^  all  the  attaeh- 
ment,  U  divouement^  professed  habitually — ^perhaps  felt 
habitually — for  the  reigning;  monarch,  whoever  or  what- 
ever he  might  be,  by  whatever  name — notre  bon  roi,  or 
simply  notre  rot  de  France — should  in  a  few  years  pass 
away,  and  be  no  more  seen. 

Ormond  had  no  concern  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
nor  with  the  future  fate  of  any  thing  he  beheld ;  he  was 
only  a  spectator,  a  foreigner;  and  his  business  was,  ac- 
coKling  to  mademoiselle's  maxim,  to  enjoy  to-day  and 
to  reflect  to-morrow.  His  enjoyment  of  this  dav  was 
complete :  he  not  only  admired,  but  was  admired.  la 
the  vast  crowd  he  was  distinguished :  some  nobleman 
of  note  asked  who  he  was ;  another  observed  Voir  noble 
— another  exclaimed  '*  Le  bel  Angloie  T*  and  his  fortune 
was  made  at  Paris ;  especially  as  a  friend  of  Mad.  da 
Barry's  asked  where  he  bought  his  embroidery. 

He  weqt  afterward,  at  least  in  Connal's  society,  by 
the  name  of ''  I<  bel  Anglois.^  Half  in  the  tone  of  rail- 
lery, yet  with  a  look  that  showed  she  felt  it  to  be  just, 
Mad.  de  Counal  first  adopted  the  appellation,  and  then 
chang^  the  term  to  '*  men  bel  Irlind&is.^  Invitations 
upon  invitations  poured  upon  Ormond — all  were  eager 
to  have  him  at  their  parties — ^he  was  everywhere — 
attending  Mad.  de  Connal :  and  she,  how  proud  to  be 
attended  by  Ormond !  He  dreaded  lest  his  principles 
should  not  withstand  the  strong  temptation.  He  could 
not  leave  her,  but  he  determined  to  see  her  only  iu 
crowds;  accordingly,  he  avoided  every  select  paity; 
Faime  intime  could  never  *for  the  first  three  weeks  get 
him  to  one  petit  comiti^  though  Mad.  de  Connal  assured 
him  that  her  friend's  petU  eou^ers  ''were  charming, 
worth  all  the  crowded  assemblies  in  Paris.*'  Still  he 
pursued  his  plan,  and  sTought  for  safety  in  a  course  of 
dissipation. 

'*  I  ^tve  you  joy,"  said  Connal  to  him  one  day,  ^'you 
are  fairly  launched!  you  are  no  distressed  vessel  to  be 
taken  in  tow,  nor  a  petty  bark  to  sail  in  any  man's  wake. 
You  have  a  gale,  and  are  likely  to  have  a  triumph  of 
your  own." 

Connkl  was,  upon  all  occasions,  careful  to  impress 
upon  Osmond's  mind  that  he  lejfl  him  wholly  to  himself, 
for  he  was  aware  that  in  former  days  he  had  oflTended 
his  independent  spirit  by  airs  of  protection.  He  man- 
aged better  now ;  he  never  eveninvited  him  to  pUyi 
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thongh  it  waB  his  main  object  to  draw  him  to  his  faro- 
table.  He  made  use  of  some  of  his  friends  or  confeder- 
ates, who  played  fo)r  him :  Connal  occasionally  coming  to 
the  table  as  an  unconcerned  spectator.  Ormond  plnyed 
with  so  much  freedom,  and  seemed  to  have  so  gentle- 
manlike an  indifference  whether  he  lost  or  won,  that  he 
was  considered  as  an  easy  dupe.  Time  only  was  neces- 
sary, M.  de  Connal  thought,  to  lead  him  on  gradually  and 
without  alarm,  to  let  him  warm  for  the  passion  for  play. 
Meanwhile  Mad.  de  Connal  felt  as  fully  persuaded  that 
Ormondes  passion  for  her  would  increase.  It  was  her 
object  to  fix  him  at  Paris ;  but  she  should  be  content, 
j>erfectly  happy  with  his  friendship,  his  society,  his  sen- 
timents :  her  own  sentiment  for  him,  as  she  confessed 
to  Mad.  de  Clairville,  was  absolutely  invincible ;  but  it 
should  never  lead  her  beyond  the  bounds  of  virtue.  It 
was  involuntary,  but  it  should  never  be  a  crime. 

Mad.  de  Clairville,  who  understood  her  business,  and 
spoke  with  all  the  fashionable  cant  of  sensibility,  asked 
how  it  was  |)ossible  that  an  involuntary  sentiment  could 
ever  be  a  crime  \ 

As  certainly  as  the  novice  among  a  band  of  sharpers 
is  taught  by  the  technical  language  of  the  gang  to  con- 
quer his  horror  of  crime,  so  certainly  does  the  cant  of 
sentiment  operate  upon  the  female  novice,  and  vanquish 
her  fear  of  shame  and  moral  horror  of  vice. 

The  allusion  is  coarse— so  much  the  better:  strength, 
not  elegance,  is  necessary  on  some  occasions  to  make 
an  impression. 

The  truth  will  strike  the  good  sense  and  good  feel- 
ings of  our  countrywomen,  and  unadorned,  they  will 
prefer  it  to  German  or  French  sophistry.  By  such 
sophistry,  however,  was  Dora  insensibly  led  on. 

But  Ormond  did  not  yet  advance  in  learning  the  lan- 
guage of  sentiment— he  was  amusing  himself  in  the 
world;  and  Dora  imagined  that  the  dissipation  in  which 
he  lived  prevented  him  from  having  time  to  think  of  his 
passion :  she  began  to  hate  the  dissipation. 

Connal  on^  day,  when  Dora  was  present,  obseryed 
that  Ormond  seemed  to  be  quite  in  his  natural  element 
in  Uiis  sea  of  pleasure. ' 

*n^ho  would  have  thought  it  V  said  Dora ; "  I  thought 
Mr.  Ormond's  taste  was  more  for  domestie  happiaest 
and  retirement.**  ^ 

'*  Retirement  at  Paris  P*  said  Ormoiid* 
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Mad.  de  Coooal  sighed— No,  it  was  Don  tint 
aifiied. 

**  Where  do  yoa  go  to-night  V  said  her  husband. 

**  Nowhere— I  sludi  sUrv  at  home.  And  yoa  V  said 
she,  looking  np  at  Harry  Onnond 

«  To  Mad.  de  hi  Tour's." 

**  That's  the  affair  of  half  an  hoar— only  to  ^^ 
pear***" 

''Afterward  to  the  opera,"  said  Onnond. 

''And  after  the  opera,  cant  yon  sop  here!"  saidMad. 
de  CJonnaL 

"  With  the  atmost  fdeasnre— bat  that  I  am  engaged 
to  Mad.  de  la  Brie's  ball." 

"  That's  tme,"  cried  Mad.  de  Connal,  starting  np : 
"  I  had  forgot  it— so  am  I  this  fortnight ;  I  nunr  as  well 
go  to  the  opera,  too,  and  I  can  can^  yoa  to  Mad.  de  la 
Tour's — ^I  owe  her  a  fire  minutes'  sitting,  though  she  is 
on  peu  precieuse.  And  what  can  jrou  Sad  in  that  little 
cold  Mad.  de  la  Brie— do  you  like  ice  !" 

"He  like  to  break  de  ice,  I  suppose,"  said  mademoi- 
aelle.    "  Ma  foi,  you  must  then  take  a  hatchet  there  !^ 

"  No  occasion ;  I  had  rather  slide  upon  the  ice  than 
break  it.  My  business  at  Pans  is  merely,  you  know, 
to  amuse  m3rselr,"  said  he,  looking  at  Connal :  "  Clissez 
mortels,  n'appuyez  pas." 

"  But  if  de  ice  should  melt  of  itself,"  said  mademoi- 
selle, "  what  would  you  do  den  ?  Wliat  would  become 
of  him,  den,  jdo  you  think,  my  dear  niece  V 

It  was  a  case  which  she  did  not  like  to  consider : 
Dora  blushed— no  creature  was  so  blind  as  Mademoi- 
selle, with  all  her  boasted  quickness  and  penetration. 

From  this  time  forward  no  more  was  heard  of  Mad. 
de  Connal's  taste  for  domestic  life  and  retirement :  she 
seemed  quite  convinced,  either  bv  her  husband,  or  by 
Mr.  Ormond,  or  both,  that  no  such  thing  was  practica- 
ble at  Paris.  She  had  always  liked  le  grand  monde ; 
she  liked  it  better  now  than  ever,  when  she  found  Or- 
^  mc|pd  in  every  crowded  assembly,  every  place  of  public 
*  amusement,  a  continual  round  of  breakfasts,  dinners^ 
balls— court-balls-bal  masiju^ — bal  de  I'opera— plavs-^ 
grand  entertainments— petit  80upers—-f^tes  atVersalfies 
•^pleasure  in  every  possible  form  and  variety  of  luxury 
and  extravagance  succeeded  day  after  day,  and  night 
after  night ;  and  Onnond,  le  bel  Irlandois,  once  in  fashion* 
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y^Bs  everywhere,  and  everywhere  admired ;  flattered  h^ 
the  womeoj  who  wished  to  draw  him  in  to  be  their 
partner  at  play — still  more  flattered  by  those  who 
^wished  to  engage  him  as  a  lover — most  of  all  flattered 
by  Dora.  He  felt  his  danger.  Improved  in  coquetry 
by  Parisian  practice  and  power,  Dora  tried  her  utmost 
BKill :  she  played  off  with  great  dexterity  her  various 
admirers  to  excite  his  Jealousy:  the  Marquis  de  Beau* 
lieu^  the  witty  marquis,  and  the  Count  de  Belle  Ohasse, 
the  irresistible  count,  were  dangerous  rivals.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  Ormondes  jealousy ;  but  in  his  noble 
mind  there  were  strong  opposing  principles  to  with- 
stand his  selfish-  gratification.  It  was  surprising  with 
what  politeness  to  each  other,  With  how  little  love,  all 
the  suitors  carried  on  this  game  of  gallantry  and  com- 
petition of  vanity. 

Till  Ormond  appeared,  it  had  been  the  general  opinion, 
that  before  the  end  of  the  winter  or  the  spring,  the 
Count  de  BeHe  Chasse  would  be  triumphant.  Why 
Ormond  did  not  enter  the  lists,  when  there  appeared  to 
all  the  Judges  such  a  chance  of  his  winning  the  prize, 
seemed  incomprehensible  to  the  spectators,  and  stiU 
more  to  the  rival  candidates.  Some  settled  it  with  the 
exclamation  "  Inoui  I"  Others  pronounced  that  it  was 
English  bizarrerie.  Every  thing  seemed  to  smooth  the 
slippery  path  of  temptation—- the  indifTerefice  of  her  hue- 
band — ^the  imprudence  of  her  aunt,  and  the  sophistrv 
of  Mad.  de  Clairville — ^the  general  customs  of  Freilch 
society — the  peculiar  profligacy  of  the  society  into 
which  he  happened  to  be  thrown — the  opinion  which  he 
•aw  prevailed,  that  if  he  withdrew  from  the  competi- 
tion a  rival  would  immediately  profit  by  his  forbear* 
ance^  conspired  to  weaken  his  resolution. 

Many  accidental  circumstances  concurred  to  increase 
the  danger.  At  these  balls,  to  which  he  went  origin- 
ally to  avoid  Dora  in  smaller  parties,  Mad.  de  Connfd, 
though  she  constantly  appeared,  seldom  danced.  She 
did  not  dance  well  enough  to  bear  comparison  with 
French  dancers ;  Ormond  was  in  the  same  situation. 
The  dancing  which  was  very  well  in  England  would  not 
do  in  Paris — ^no  late  lessons  could,  by  any. art,  bring 
them  to  an  equality  with  French  nature. 

*'  Ah,  il  ne  danse  pas !  He  dances  like  an  English- 
man.** At  the  first  ball  this  comforted  the  suitors,  and 
most  the  Count  de  Belle  Chasse ;  but  this  very  circum* 
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BtanCe  di^w  Ormond  and  Dora  closer  togrether :  slu 
pretended  headaches,  and  languor,  and  lassitude,  and,  h 
short,  sat  still. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Conite  de 
Belle  Chasse  could  give  up  dancing:  the  Conite  de 
Belle  Chasse  danced  like  ledieu  de  la  danse,  another 
Vestris ;  he  danced  every  night,  and  Ormond  sat  and 
talked  to  Dora,  for  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  madame 
when  the  little  abb4  was  out  of  the  way. 

The  spring  was  now  appearing,  and  the  springy  is  de- 
lightful in  Paris,  and  the  protMnades  in  the  Champs 
.£lys6es,  and  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  the  prome- 
nade in  Long'Champ,  commenced.  .  Riding  was  just 
coming  into  high  fashion  with  the  French  ladies ;  and, 
instead  of  riding  in  men's  clothes,  and  like  a  man,  it 
was  now  the  ambition  de  monter  a  cheval  kl'Angloise : 
to  ride  on  a.  side-saddle  and  in  ah  English  riding  habit 
was  now  the  ambition.    Now  Dora,  though  she  could 
not  dance  as  well,  could  ride  better  than  any  French- 
woman ;  and  she  was  ambitious  to  show  herself  and 
her  horsemanship  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne:  but  she 
had  no  horse  that  she  liked.    Le  Comte  de  Belie  Chasse 
offered  to  get  dne  broke  for  her  at  the  king's  riding-     ' 
house— ^this  she  refused ;  but  fortunately  Ormond,  as 
was  the  custom  with  the  English  at  that  time,'had,  after 
his  arrival,  some  English  horses  brought  over  to  him  at 
Paris.    Among  these  was  the  horse  he  had  once  broke 
for  Dora.    . 

For  this  an  English  side-saddle  was  procured*— she 
was  properly  equipped  and  mounted. 

And  the  two  friends,  le  bel  Irlandois,  as  they  per- 
sisted in  calling  Ormond,  and  la  belle  Irlandoise,  and 
their  horses,  and  their  horsemanship,  were  the  admira- 
tion of  the  promenade. 

The  Comte  de  Belle  Chasse  sent  to  London  for  an 
English  horse  at  any  price.  He  was  out  of  humour-*  , 
and  Ormond  in  the  finest  humour  imaginabkr  Dora 
was  grateful ;  her  horse  was  a  beautiful  gentle-spirited 
creature :  it  was  called  Harry— it  was  frequently  patted 
and  caressed,  and  told  how  much  it  was  valued  and 
loved. 

Ormond  was  bow  in  great  danger,  became  he  felt 
himself  secure  that  he  was  only  a  firiend— rm  ie  k 
nudson.  * 
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oatiiiii'  Tbirc  was  a  picture  of  Dagote^s  which  was  at  this 
moment  an  object  of  fashionable  curiosity  in  Paris.  It 
a?  is  it  ivas  a  representation  of  one  of  the  many  charitable 
Cjaiofi  actiohs  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  *'then 
!pRK»  daiipfainess — at  that  time  full  of  life,  and  splendour,  and 
msjfs  joy,  adorning  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just 
is;  ui  began  to  move  in ;"  and  yet  diffusing  hfe,  and  hope,  and 
mi  joy,  in  that  lower  sphere,  to  which  the  radiance  of  the 
^:  fipreat  and  happy  seldom  reaches.  The  dauphiness  was 
■i^  at  that  time  the  pride  of  France  and  the  darling  of  Paris ; 
:dit  not  only  worshipped  by  the  court,  but  loved  by  the  people. 
While  she  was  dauphiness,  and  during  the  commence- 
ment of  her  reign,  every  thing,  even  disastrous  acci- 
dents, and  the  rigour  of  the  season,  served  to  give  her 
fresh  opportunity  of  winning  the  affection  and  exciting 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  When,  during  the  festivi- 
ties on  her  marriage,  hundreds  were  crushed  to  death 
by  the  f&ll  of  a  temporary  building,  the  sensibility  of  the 
dauphiness,  the  eagerness  with  which  she  sent  all  her 
money  to  the  lieutenant  de  police  for  the  families  of 
those  who  had  perished,  conciliated  the  people,  and 
turned  even  the  evil  presage  to  good.  Again,  during  a 
severe  frost,  her  munificence  to  the  suffering  poor  ex- 
cited  such  gratitude,  that  the  people  erected  to  her  hoa- 
our  a  vast  pjrramid  of  snow— Frail  memorial ! — ^*  These 
marks  of  respect  were  almost  as  transitory  as  the  snowy 
pyramid." 

Ormond  went  with  Mdlle.  0*Faley  one  morning  to 
see  the  picture  of  the  dauphiness ;  and  he  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  display  of  French  sensibility, 
that  eagerness  to  feel  and  to  excite  a  sensation;  that 
desire  to  produce  an  effect,  to  have  a  scene ;  that  half 
real,  half  theatric  enthusiasm,  by  which  the  French 
^  character  is  peculiarly  distinguished  from  the  English. 
He  was  perfectly  astonished  by  the  (juantity  of  excla- 
mations he  heard  at  the  sight  of  this  picture ;  the  lifting 
up  of  hands  and  eyes,  the  transports,  the  ecstacies,  the* 
tears— the  actual  tears  that  be  saw  streaming  in  despite 
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ofrouffe.  It  was  real!  and  it  was  aot  real  feeling !  Of 
one  thing  he  was  clear — that  this  superfluity  of  feeling 
or  exaggeration  of  expression  comfdetely  silenced  him, 
and  made  him  cold  indeed;  like  one  unskilled  or  dumb 
he  seemed  to  stand. 

'*But  are  you  of  marble  t'*  cried  mademoiselle — 
**  where  is  ^our  sensibility  then  V^ 

'*  I  hope  it  is  safe  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,"  said 
Ormond ;  "  but  when  it  is  called  for,  I  cannot  always  find 
ilr— especially  on  these  public  occasions." 

*'  Ah !  but  what  good  all  the  sensibility  in  the  world 
do  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart,  where  nobody  see  iti 
It  is  on  these  public  occasions  too  you  must  always  con- 
trive and  find  it  quick  at  Paris,  or  after  all  you  will  ^em 
'but  an  Englishman.** 

**•  I  must  be  content  to  seem  and  to  be  what  I  am,** 
said  Ormond,  in  a  tone  of  playful  but  determined  resig- 
nation. 

**  Bon !"  said  a  voice  near  him.  Mademoiselle  went 
off  in  impatience  to  find  some  better  auditor— she  did 
not  hear  the  '« Bon:' 

Ormond  turned,  and  saw  near  him  a  gentleman,  whom 
he  had  often  met  at  some  of  the  first  houses  in  Paris — 
the  Abb6  Morellet,  then  respected  as  the  most  reasonable 
of  adl  the  wits  of  France,  and  who  has  since,  through 
all  the  trying  scenes  of  the  revolution,  through  the  varie- 
ties of  unprincipled  change,  preserved  unaltered  the 
integrity  and  irankness  of  his  character,  retaining  even 
to  his  eighty-seventh  year  all  his  characteristic  warmth 
of  heart  and  clearness  of  understanding— /«  dome  de  la 
lUtirature  Francoise — ^the  love,  respect,  and  adiniration 
of  every  honest  heart  in  France.  May  he  live  to  re- 
ceive, among  all  the  other  tributes  which  his  countiy- 
men  pay  publicly  and  privately  to  his  merit,  this  record 
of  the  impression  his  kindness  left  on  grateful  English 
hearts! 

Our  young  hero  had  often  desired  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  abl£ ;  but  the  abb^  had  really  hitherto  passed 
him  over  as  a  mere  younff  man  of  fashion,  a  mere  milord 
Anglois,  one  of  the  ephemeral  race,  who  appear  in 
Parisian  society,  vanish,  and  leave  no  trace  behind.  But 
now  he  did  him  the  honour  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  him.  The  abb4  peculiarly  disliked  all  affectation 
of  sentiment  and  exaggeration :  they  were  revolting  to 
his  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling.    Ormond  won 
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directly  his  ^[ood  opinion  and  good  will,  by  having  in 
sisted  upon  it  to  mademoiselle,  that  he  would  .not  for 
the  sake  of  fashion  or  effect  pretend  to  feel  more  than 
he  really  \lid. 

*'  Bah !"  said  the  abb6,  '*  hear  all  those  women  now 
and  alithosetnen — they  do  not  know  what  they  are  saying 
— they  make  me  sick.  And,  besides,  I  am  afraid  these 
flattering  courtiers  will  do  no  good  to  our  young  dauphi- 
ness,  on  whom  so  much  of  the  future  happiness  or 
misery  of  France  wilt  depend.  Her  heart  is  excellent, 
auad  they  tell  me  she  announces  a  strong  character ;  but 
Mrhat  head  of  a  young  beauty  and  a  young  queen  will  be 
able  to  withstand  perpetual  flattery  t  They  will  lead 
her  wrong,  and  then  will  be  the  first  to  desert  her— 
trust  me,  I  know  Paris.  All  this  might  change  as  quickly 
as  the  turn  of  a  weathercock ;  but  I  will  not  trouble  you 
-with  foreboding^s  perhaps  never  to  be  realized.  You 
see  Paris,  monsieur,  at  a  fortunate  time,**  continued  he ; 
•«  society  is  now  more  agreeable,  has  more  freedom, 
more  life  and  variety,  than  at  any  other  period  that  I 
can  remember." 

Ormond  replied  by  a  just  compliment  to  the  men  of 
letters,  who  at  this  period  added  so  much  to  the  brilliancy 
and  pleasure  of  Parisian  society. 

«*  But  you  have  seen  nothing  of  our  men  of  literature, 
havevouV  said  the  abb^. 

^  Much  less  than  I  wish.  I  meet  them  frequently  in 
society,  but  as,  unluckily,  I  have  no  pretensions  to  theit 
notice,  I  can  only  catch  a  little  of  their  conversation, 
when  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  be  near  them." 

**  Yes,"  said  the  abb^,  with  his  peculiar  look  and  tone 
of  good-natured  irony,  '*  between  the  pretty  things  you 
are  saying  and  heanng  from— Fear  nothing,  I  am  not. 
going  to  name  any  onet  but— every  pretty  woman  in 
company.  I  grant  you  it  must  be  difficidt  to  hear  reason 
in  such  a  situation — as  difficult  almost  as  in  the  midst 
of,  the  din  of  all  the  passions  at  the  faro-table.  I  ob- 
serve, however,  that  you  play  with  astonishing  coolness 
—there  is  something  still — wanting.  Excuse  nie-*-but 
you  interest  me,  monsieur;  the  determination  i\ot  to 
play  at  all—" 

**  Beyond  a  certain  sum  I  have  resolved  never  to  play," 
said  Ormond. 
*' Ah !  but  the  appetite  grows— Papp4titvient  en  man- 
Vot.  XVIII.— M 
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ffeant— the  danger  is  in  acquiring  the  taste— excuse  ma 
tf  I  speak  too  freely." 

^  Not  at  all— yoir  cannot  oblige  me  more.  Bnt  there 
is  no'danger  of  my.  acquiring  a  taste  for  play,  because  I 
am  determined  to  lose." 

*^  Bon !"  said  the  abb6 ;  '*  that  is  the  most  singular 
determination  I  ever  heard :  explain  that  to  me,  then, 
monsieur.*' 

'*  I  have  determined  to  lose  a  certain  sum— «uppose 
five  hundred  guineas.  I  have  won  and  lost  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  have  been  longer  about  it  than  you 
would  conceive  to  be  probable;  but  it  is  not  lost  yet. 
The  moment  it  is  I  shall  stop  short.  By  this  means  I 
have  acquired  all  the  advantages  of  yielding  to  the 
fashionaUe  madness,  without  risking  my  future  happi* 
ness." 

The  abb^  was  pleased  with  the  idea,  and  with  the 
frankness  and  firmness  of  our  young  hero. 

**  Really,  monsieur,**  said  he,  *'  you  must  have  a  strong 
head — ^you,  le  bel  Irlandois — ^to  have  prevented  it  from 
turning  with  all  the  flattery  you  have  received  at  Paris. 
There  is  nothing  which  gets  into  the  head — worse  still 
->-into  the  heart,  so  soon,  so  dangerously,  as  the  flattery 
of  pretty  women.  And  yet  I  declare  you  seem  wonder- 
fully sober,  considering.*' 

"  Ne  jurez  pas,**  said  Ormond ;  "  but  at  least  in  one 
respect  1  have  not  quite  lost  my  senses ;  I  know  the 
,  value,  and  feel  the  want  of  a  safe,  good  guide  at  Paris : 
if  1  dared  to  ask  such  a  favour,  I  should,  since  he  has 
expressed  some  interest  for  me,  beg  to  be  permitted  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  M.  l*Abb6  Moreliet.** 

"  Ah  9a — ^now  my  head  will  turn,  for  no  «head  can 
stand  the  dose  of  flattery  that  happens  to  suit  the  taste.. 
I  am  particularlv  flattered  by  the  idea  of  being  a  safe, 
good  friend ;  and  frankly,  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you,  I  will.    Is  there  any  thing  I  c^n  do  for  you  1** 

Ormond  thanked  him,  and  told  him  that  it  was  his 
great  ambition  to  become  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
men  of  literature  in  Paris— ne  said  he  should  feel  ex- 
tremely obliged  if  M.  Morellet  woiQd  take  occasion  to 
introifuce  him  to  any  of  them  they  might  meet  in  so« 
ciety. 

*' We  must  do  better  for  you,**  said  the  abb^--"  we 
must  show  you  our  men  of  letters.*'    He  concluded  by 
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I  begging  Ormond  to  name  a  day  when  he  coidd  do  him 
the  honour  to  breakfast  with  him.  *'  I  will  promise  you 
MarmonteU  at  least ;  for  he  is  just  going  to  be  married 
to  my  niece,  and  of  him  we  shall  be  secure :  as  to  the 
rest  I  will  promise  nothing,  but  do  as  much  as  I  can." 

The  men  of  letters  about  this  period  at  Paris,  as  the 
abb6  explained  to  Ormond,  began  to  feel  their  own  power 
and  consequence,  and  had  assumed  a  tone  of  indepen- 
dence, as  yet  tempered  with  due  respect  for  rank.  Many 
of  them  lived  or  were  connected  with  men  of  rank,  by 
places  about  the  court,  by  secretaryships  and  pensibns, 
obtained  through  court  influence.  Some  were  attached 
by  early  friendship  to  certain  great  families ;  had  apart- 
ments to  Uiemselves  in  their  hotels,  where  they  received 
what  friends  they  pleased ;  and,  in  short,  lived  as  if  they 
were  at  home.  Their  company  was  much  sought  for 
by  the  great ;  an^  they  enjoyed  good  houses,  good  tables, 
carriages*  ^11  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  rich,  without  the  trouble  of  an  establishment. 
Their  mornings  were  their  ewn,  usually  employed  in 
study;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  they  gave  themselves  to 
society.  The  most  agreeable  period  of  French  literary 
society  was,  perhaps,  while  this  state  of  things  lasted. 

The  Abb6  Morellet^a  breakfast  was  very  agreeable, 
dnd  Ormond  saw  at  his  house  what  had  been  promised 
him,  many  of  the  literary  men  at  Paris.  Voltaire  wa^ 
not  then  in  France ;  and  Rousseau,  who  was  always 
quarrelling  with  somebody,  and  generally  with  every* 

•  body,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  go  to  this  breakfast. 
Ormond  was  Stssured  that  he  lost  nothing  by  not  seeing 
him,  or  by  not  hearing  his  conversation,  for  that  it  was  ' 
by  no  means  equal  to  his-  writings ;  his  temper  was  so- 
susceptible  and  wayward,  that  he  was  not  fit  for  society*— 
neither  capable  of  enjoying  nor  of  adding  to  its  pleasures. 
Ormond  heard,  perhaps,  more  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire, 
and  learned  more  of  their  characters,  by  the  anecdotes 
that  were  related,  and  the  bon-mots  that  were  repeated, 
than  he  could  have  done  if  they  had .  been  firesent. 
I'here  was  great  variety  of  different  characters  and 
talents  at  this  breakfast ;  and  the  abb6  amused  himself 
by  making  his  young  friend  guess  who  the  people  were, 
before  he  told  their  names.  It  was  happy  for  Ormond 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  some  of  their,  writings  (this 
he  owed  to  Lady  Annaly's  well-chosen  present  of  French 
books).  Ue  was  forttmate  in  his  first  gnets-^Mshf  Mix's 
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^  conversation  was  so  like  the  style  of  his  writings,  so 
Ihll  of  hair-breadth  distinctions,  subtle  exceptions,  and 
metaphysical  refinement  and  digressions,  that  Ormond 
soon  guessed  him,  and  was  applauded  for  his  quickness. 
Marmontel  he  discovered  by  his  being  the  only  man  in 
the  room  who  had  not  mentioned  to  him  any  of  *'  Lea 
Contes  Moraux.*'  But  there  was  one  person  who  set 
all  his  skill  at  defiance :  he  pronounced  that  he  was  no 
author— that  he  was  l!ami  de  la  maison  .*  he  was  so 
ii^eed  wherever  he  went — but  he  was  both  a  man  of 
literature,  and  a  man  of  deep  science— no  less  a  person 
-than  the  great  D'Alembert.  Ormond  thought  D^Alembert 
and  Marmontel  were  the  two  most  agreeable  men  in 
company.  D'Alembert  was  simple,  openhearted,  un- 
presuming,  and  cheerfiil  in  society.  Far  from  beihg 
subject  to  that  absence  of  mind  with  which  profound 
mathematicians  are  sometimes  reproached,  D'Alembert 
was  present  to'*every,  thing  that  was  going  forward-— 
every  trifle  he  enjoyed  with  the  zest  of  youth,  and  the 
playfulness  of  childhood.  Ormond  confessed  that  he 
should  never  have  guessed  that  he  was  a  great  mathe- 
matician and  profound  calculator. 

Marmontel  was  distinguished  for  combining  in  his 
,  conversation,  as  in  his  character,  two  qualities  for 
which  there  are  no  precise  English  words,  runveti  and 
finessf.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  MarmontePs  writ- 
ings must  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  meant 
by  both. 

It  was  fortunate  for  our  young  hero  that  Marmontel 
was,  at  this  time,  no  longer  the  dissipated  man  he  had 
been  during  too  great  a  period  of  his  life.  He  had  now 
returned  to  his  early  tastes  for  simple  pleasures  and 
domestic  virtues — ^had  formed  that  attachment  which 
afterward  made  the  happiness  of  his  life :  he  was  just 
going  to  be  married  to  the  amiable  Mdlle.  Montignv,  a 
niece  of  the  Abb6  Morellet.  She,  and  her  excellent 
mother,  lived  with  him ;  and  Ormond  was  most  agreea* 
biy  surprised  and  touched  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  an 
amiable,  united,  happy  family,  when  he  had  expected 
only  a  meeting  of  literati. 

The  sight  of  this  domestic  happiness  reminded  him 
of  the  Annalys— brought  the  image  of  Florence  to  his 
mind.  If  she  had  been  but  sincere,  how  he  should  have 
preferred  her  to  alt  he  had  seen  \ 

It  came  upon  him  just  at  the  right  moment    It  ooii* 
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trasfed  with  all  the  disaipatioa  he  had  aeen,  and  it 
fltniek  him  the  more  strongly,  because  it  could  DOt 
possibly  have  been  prepared  as  a  moral  lesson  to  m^e 
an  impression.  He  saw  the  real,  natural  course  of 
things— he  heard  in  a  few  hours  the  result  of  the  expe- 
rience of  a  man  of  great  vivacity,  great  talents,  who 
had  led  a  life  of  pleasure,  and  who  had  had  om)ortuntties 
of  seeinjif  and  fteling  aU  that  it  could  possibly  affoid,  at 
the  period  of  the  greatest  luxury  and  dissipation  ever 
known  in  France.  No  evidence  could  be  stronger  tiian 
Marmontefs  in  favour  of  virtne  and  of  domestic  life,  nor 
could  any  one  express  it -with  more  grace  and  pei8u». 
8ive  eloquence. 

It  did  Ormond  inflnite  good.  He  required  such  a 
lesson  at  this  juncture,  and  he  was  capable  of  taking  it' 
—it  recalled  him  to  his  better  seU*, 

The  good  abb6  seemed  to  see  something  of  what 
passed  in  Ormond's  mind,  and  became  still  more  inter- 
ested about  him. 

**  Ah,  ^a,**  said  he  to  Marmoatel,  as  soon  as  Ormond 
was  gone,  '*that  young  man  is  worth  something:  I 
thought  he  was  only  le  bel  Irlandois^  but  I  find  he  is 
much  more.  We  must  do  what  we  can  for  him,  and 
not  let  him  leave  Paris,  as  so  many  do,  having  seen 
only  the  worst,  part  of  our  society." 

Marmontel,  who  had  also  been  pleased  with  him,  was 
willing,  he  said,  to  do  any  thing  ra  his  power\  but  he 
could  scarcely  hope  that  they  had  the  means  of  with- 
drawing, from  the  double  attraction  of  the  faro-table 
and  coquetry,  a  young  man  of  that  age  and  figure. 

**  Fear  nothing,  or  rather  hope  every  thing,''  said  the 
abb^ :  **  his  head  and  his  heart  are  more  in  our  favour* 
trust  me,  than  his  age  and  his  figure  are  against  us. 
To  begin,  my  good  Marmontel,  did  not  you  see  how 
much  he  was  struck  and  ed^ed  by  your  reformation  t" 

"  Ah !  if  there  was  another  Mdlle.  de  Montigny  for 
him,  I  should  fear  nothing,  or  rather  hope  every  thing," 
said  Marmontel :  "  but  miere  shall  he  find  such  another 
in  all  Paris  ?" 

**  In  his  own  country,  perhaps,  all  in  good  time,"  said 
the  abb6. 

'*  In  his  own  country !-— True,"  cried  Marmontel, "  now 
you  recall  it  to  my  mind,  how  eager  he  grew  in  dis- 
puting with  Marivaux  upon  the  distinction  between 
amabU  and  amiable.     His  description  of  an  amiable 
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lotffium,  according  to  the  Enf^h  taste,  was,  I  recottect^ 
made  eon  amore ;  and  there  was  a  sigh  at  the  close 
which  came  from  the  heart*  and  which  showed  the 
heart  was  in  England  or  Ireland."    - 

*' Wherever  iSs  heart  is,  c^ett  bien  jptoc^/'  said  the 
abb6.  "  I  like  him — we  must  get  him  into  good  com- 
panjT-^he  is  worthy  to  be  acquainted  with  your  amiable 
and  aimahU  Mad.  de  Beauveau  and  Mad.  de  Seran.** 

<«  True,**  said  Marmontel ;  ^*  and  for  the  honour  of 
Paris,  we  must  convince  him  that  he  has  taken  up 
false  notions,  and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  conjugal 
fidelity  and  domestic  happiness  here.*' 

**  Bon.  That  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  the  author 
of  Les  Contes  M&rauxt^^  said  the  abb6. 

It  happened,  fortunately  for  our  hero,  that  Mad.  de 
Connal  was,  about  this  time,  engaged  to  pass  a  fort- 
night at  the  country  house  of  Mad.  de  Clainrille. 
During  her  absence,  the  good  abb6  had  time  to  put  in 
execution  all  his  benevolent  intentions,  and  introduced 
his  young  (Hend  to  tome  of  the  really  good  company 
of  Paris.  He  pointed  out  to  him  at  Mad.  Geoffrin's, 
Mad.'  de  Tencin's,  Mad.  du  Deffand*s,  and  Mad.  Tru- 
daine*s,  the  difference  between  the  society  at  the  house 
of  a  rich  faamer-general— or  at  the  house  of  one  con- 
nected with  the  court,  and  with  people  in  place  and 
political  power— and  the  society  of  mixed  raidc  and 
literature.  The  mere  passing  pictures  of  these  things, 
to  one  who  was  not  to  live  in  Paris,  might  not,  perhaps, 
except  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  be  of  much  value ;  but 
his  judicious  friend  led  Ormond  from  these  to  mdke 
comparisons  and  deductions  which  were  of  use  to  him 
all  his  life  afterward. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Omi  morning  when  Ormond  wakened,  the  first  thing 
he  heard  was,  that  a  person  from  Ireland  was  below, 
who  was  very  impatient  to  see  him.  It  was  Patricksou, 
Sir  Ulick  0*Shane's  confidentiai  man  of  business. 

^  What  news  from  Castle  Hermitage  t***  cried  Ormond. 
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itariing  up  in  his  bed,  surprised  at  the  sight  of  Pat-' 
rickson. 

•*  The  best  that  can  be^never  saw  Sir  Ulick  in  such 
hearts— he  has  a  share  of  the  loan,  and—** 

'*And  what  news  of  the  Annaljrsi**  mtemipted  Or 
mond. 

*'  I  know  nothing  abo,ut  them  at  all,  sir,**  said  Patrick- 
son,  who  was  a  methodical  man  of  business,  and  whose 
head  was  always  intent  upon  what  he  called  the  main 
ohance.  "I  have  been  in  Dublin,  and  heard  no  country 
news." 

'*,But  have  you  no  letter  for  me  1  and  what  brings 
you  over  so  suddenW  to  Paris  1" 

t^  I  have  a  letter  for  you  somewhere  here,  sir— only 
I  have  so  many  'tis  hard  to  And,"  said  Patrickson, 
looking  carefully  over  a  parcel  of  letters  in  his  pocket- 
book,  but  with  such  a  drawling  slowness  of  manner  as 
I  rat  Ormond  quite  out  of  patience.  Patrickson  laid  the 
etters  on  the  bed  one  oy  one.  "  That's  not  it— and 
that's  not  it ;  that's  for  monsieur  un  tel,  marchand, 
rue— — ;  that  packet's  from  the  Hamburgh  merchants 
— ^What  brings  me  overt — Why,  sir,  1  have  business 
enough,  Heaven  knows  l" 

Patrickson  was  employed  not  only  by  8ir  Uliok 
O'Sbane,  but  by  many  Dublin  merchants  and  bankers 
to  settle  business  for  them  with  different  houses  on 
the  Continent*  Ormond,  without  listening  to  the  vari- 
ous digressions  he  made  concerning  the  persons  of 
mercantile  consequence  to  whom  the  letters  were  ad- 
dressed, or  from  whom  they  were  answers,  pounced 
upon  the  letter  in  Sir  Ulick's  handwriting  directed  to 
himself,  and  tore  it  open  eagerly,  to  see  if  there  was 
any  news  of  the  Annalys.  None-— they^  were  in  Devon- 
shire. The  letter  was  merely  a  few  hhes  on  business 
<— Sir  Ulick  had  now  the  opportunity  he  had  foreseen 
of  laying  out  Ormondes  money  in  the  loan  most  advan- 
tageously for  him  i  but  there  had  been  an  omission  in 
the  drawing  up  'bf  his  power  of  attomev,  which  had 
been  done  m  such  a  hurry  on  Ormbnd's  leaving  home. 
It  gave  power  only  ta  ^11  out  of  the  Three  per  Cents. ; 
whereas  mueh  of  Ormond's  money  was  in  the  Four 
per  Cents.  Anotherpower,  Patrickson  said,  was  neces- 
sary, and  be  had  broughl  one  for  him  to  sign.  Patrick- 
son  in  his  slow  manuir  descanted  upon  the  folly  of 
signing  pspers  in  a  Mafrrt  just  when  people  w«mps 
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fetlisff  into  camaffest  which  was  always  the  way  wilh 
young  gentlemen,  he  said.  He  took  care  that  Onnond 
■honld  do  nothing  in  a  hurry  now ;  for  he  put  on  his 
spectacles,  and  read  ttie  power^  sparing  him  not  a  syU 
Isble  of  the  law  forms  and  repetitions.  Ormond  wrote 
a  few  kind  lines  to  Sir  Ulick,  and  earnestly  besonght 
hira  to  find  out  something  more  abont  the  Annal3rs*  If 
Miss  Annaly  were  married,  it  must  faaTe  appeared  in 
the  papers.  What  delayed  the  marriage  1  Was  CoU 
onel  Albemarle  dismissed  or  accepted?  Where  was 
he!— Ormond  said  he  would  be  content  if  Sir  Ulidc 
could  obtain  an  answer  to  that  single  plain  question,      ' 

All  the  time  Ormond  was  writing,  Patnckson  nerer 
stiorred  his  forefinger  from  the  spot  where  the  ngnature 
was  to  be  written  at  the  bottom  of  the  power  of 
attorney. 

**  Pray,"  said  Ormond,  looking  up  from  the  paper  he 
was  gomg  to  sign,  '^pray^  Patrickson,  are  you  really 
and  tnily  an  IriiWBian  V 

"By  the  father^s  side,  I  apprehend,  sir— but  my 
mother  waa  Englirii.  Sts^,  sir,  if  you  please— I  must 
witness  it." 

"  Witness  away,"  said  Ormond ;  and  alter  having 
signed  this  paper,  empoweiing  Sir  Ulick  to  sell  30,Q00/. 
out  of  the  Four  per  Gents.,  Ormond  laid  down,  and 
wishing  him  a  goad  joumey»  settled  himself  to  sleep; 
while  Patrickson,  padcing  up  his  papers,  deliberately 
said,  " he  hoped  to  be  in  London  in  short;  but  tluit  ho 
should  go  by  Havre  de  Grace,  and  that  he  should  be 
happy  to  execute  any  commands  /or  Mr.  Ormond  there 
or  in  Dublin."  More  he  would  have  said,  but  finding 
Ormond  bv  this  time  past  reply,  he  left  the  room  on 
tiptoe.  The  next  morning  Mad.  de  Ccmnal  returned 
from  the  country,  and  sent  Onnond  word  that  she  should 
expect  him  at  her  assembly  that  night 

Everybody,  complimented  Mad.  de  Connal  upon  the 
improvement  which  the  country  air  had  made  in  her 
beaut]jr — even  her  husband  was  struck  \rittL  Hf  and  paid 
her  ms  compliments  on  the  occasion;  but  she  stood 
ccmversing  so  Ions  with  Ormond,  that  the  faro-players 

Sew  impatient :  she  led  him  to  the  table,  but  evidently 
d  little  interest  herself  in  the  game.  He  played  at 
first  with  morb  than  his  usual  success,  but  late  at  night 
his  fortune.suddenly  changed;  he  lost— lost— till  at  last 
fas  Btopp^  and  rising  from  table,  said  he  had  no  more 
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not  one  of  the  players,  but  merely  looking  on,  offered 
to  lend  him  any  sum  he  pleased.  *'  Here's  a  rouleau— 
here  are  two  rouleaus-— what  will  you  haveT*  said 
Connal. 

Ormond  declined  playing  any  more ;  he  said  that  he 
had  lost  the  sum  he  had  resolved  to  lose,  and  there  he 
would  stop.  Connal  did  not  urge  him,  but  laughing 
said,  that  a  resolution  to  hse  at  play  was  the  most 
extraordinary  he  had  ever  heard. 

"  And  yet  you  see  I  have  kept  it,*'  said  Ormond. 

^'  Then  I  hope  you  will  next  make  a  resolution  to 
win,''  said  Connal,  '*  and  no  doubt  you  will  keep  that 
as  well — I  prophesy  that  you  will ;  and  yoa  will  give 
fortune  fair  play  to  morrow-night." 

Ormond  simply  repeated  that  he  should  play  no  more. 
Mad.  de  Connal  soon  afterward  rose  from  the  table,  and 
went  to  talk  to  Mr.  Ormond.  She  said  she  was  con- 
cerned for  his  loss  at  play  this  night.  He  answered,  as 
he  felt,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  him-* 
that  he  had  done  exactly  what  he  had  determined ;  that 
in  the  course  of  the  whole  time  he  had  been  losing  this 
money  he  had  had  a  great  deal  of  amusement  in  society, 
had  seen  a  vast  deal  of  human  nature  and  manners,  which 
he  could  not  otherwise  have  seen,  and  that  he  thought 
his  money  exceedingly  well  employed. 

"  But  you  shall  not  lose  your  money,?'  said  Dora ; 
**  when  next  you  play  it  shall  be  on  my  account  as  well 
as  your  own — you  know  this  is  not  only  a  compliment, 
but  a  solid  advantage,  but  Ormond.    The  bank  has  cer-. 
tain  advantages — and  it  is  fair  that  you  should  share 
them.    I  must  explain  to  you,"  continued  Mad.  de  Con- 
nal— **  they  are  all  busy  about  their  own  affairs*  and  we- 
may  speak  in  English  at  our  ease — 1  must  explain  to 
you,  that  a  good  portion  of  my  fortune  has  been  settled, 
so  as  to  be  at  my  own  disposal — my  aunt,  you  know, 
has  also  a  good  fortune— we  are  partners,  and  put  a 
considerable  sum  into  the  faro  bank.     We  find   it 
answers  well.     You  see  how  handsomely  we  live 
Mr.  Connal  has  his  own  share.    We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that.    If  you  would  take  my  advice,"  continued 
she,  speaking  in  a  very  persuasive  tone,  "  instead  of 
forswearing  play,  as  you  seem  inclined  to  do  at  the  first 
rererse  6f  fortune,  you  wpuld  join  forces  with  us ;  you 
cannot  im^ne  4hat  /  would  advise  you  to  any  thing 
43  M  3 
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which  I  was  not  penaaded  would  be  advantaseoos  to 
yoa — you  little  know  how  much  I  am  interested.*'  She 
checked  herself,  blushed,  hesitated,  and  hurried  on^ 
**you  have  no  ties  in  Irelsind-^you  seem  to  like  Paris^ 
wnere  can  you  spend  your  time  more  agreeably !'' 

**More  agreeably — nowhere  upon  earth!''  cried  Or- 
mond.  Her  manner,  tone,  and  look,  at  this  moment 
were  so  flattering,  so  bewitching,  that  he  was  scarcely 
master  of  himself.  They  went  to  the  boudoir — the 
company  had  risen  from  the  faro-table,  and,  one  after 
another,  had  most  of  them  departed.  Connal  was  gone 
—only  a  few  remained  in  a  distant  apartment,  listening 
to  some  music.  It  was  late.  Ormond  had  noTer  tiU 
this  evening  staid  later  than  the  generality  of  the  com* 
pany,  but  he  had  now  an  excuse  to  himself,  something 
that  he  had  long  wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  say 
ing  to  Dora  when  she  should  be  quite  alone ;  it  was  a 
word  of  advice  about  le  Comte  de  Belle  Chasse — ^her  in- 
timacy with  him  was  beginning  to  be  talked  of.  She 
had  been  invited  to  a  bal  par6  at  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor's for  the  ensuing  night---but  she  had  more  inclination 
to  go  to  a  bal  masqu6,  as  Ormond  had  heard  her  declare. 
Now  certain  persons  had  whispered  that  it  was  to  meet 
the  Comte  de  Belle  Chasse  that  she  intended  to  go  to 
this  ball ;  and  Ormond  feared  that  such  whispers  might 
be  injurious  to  her  reputation.  It  was  difficult  to  mm 
to  speak,  because  the  counsels  of  the  friend  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  jealous  fears  of  a  lover.  With  some 
embarrassment  he  delicately,  timidly  hinted  his  appre- 
hensions. 

Dora,  though  naturally  of  a  temper  apt  to  take  alarm 
al  the  touch  of  blame,  and  offence  at  the  tone  of  advice, 
now  in  the  most  graceful  manner  thanked  her  friend  for 
his  counsel ;  said  she  was  flattered,  gratified  by  the  in- 
terest it  showed  in  her  happiness — and  she  immediately 
yielded  her  will,  her  fantaisie,  to  his  better  judgment. 
This  compliance,  and  the  look  with  which  it  was  ac- 
companied, convinced  him  of  the  absolute  power  he  pos- 
sessed over  her  heart.  He  was  enchanted  with  Dora — 
she  never  looked  so  beautiful ;  never  before,  not  even  in 
the  first  days  of  his  early  youth,  had  he  felt  her  beauty 
so  attractive. 

"  Dear  Mad.  de  Connal,  dear  Dora !"  he  exclaimed 

"  CaH  me  Dora,"  said  she :  *'  I  wish  ever  to  be  Dora 
to  Harry  Ormond.     O  Harry,  my  first,  my  best,  my 
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only  friend,  I  have  enjoyed  but  little  real  happiness  since 
we  ])arted  !^' 

Tears  filled  her  fine  eyes :  no  longer  knowing  where 
he  was,  Harry  Ormond  found  himself  at  her  feet.  But 
while  he  held  and  kissed  in  transport  the  beautiful  band, 
which  was  but  feebly  withdrawn,  he  seemed  to  be  sud- 
denly shocked  by  the  sight  of  one  of  the  rings  on  her 
finger. 

''  My  wedding  ring,^'  said  Dora,  with  a  sigh.  "  Unfor- 
tunate marriage  !** 

That  was  not  the  ring  on  which  Ormondes  eyes  were 
fixed. 

"  Dora,  whose  gray  hair  is  this  V' 

"  My  father's,*'  said  Dora,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

*'  Your  father  !'*  cried  Ormond,  starting  up. 

The  full  recollection  of  that  fond  father,  that  gener- 
ous benefactor,  that  confiding  friend,  rushed  upon  his 
heart 

'*  And  is  this  the  return  I  make ! — 0,  if  he  could  see 
us  at  this  instant !" 

"  And  if  he  could,"  cried  Dora,  "  oh !  how  he  would 
admire  and  love  you,  Ormond,  and  how  he  would-^" 

Her  voice  failed,  and  with  a  sudden  motion  she  hid 
her  face  with  both  her  hands. 

"  He  would  see  you,  Dora,  without  a  guide,  protector, 
or  friend ;  surrounded  with  admirers,  among  profligate 
men,  and  women  still  more  profligate,  yet  he  would  see 
that  you  have  preserved  a  reputation  of  which  your 
father  would  be  proud." 

"  My  father !  oh,  my  poor  father !"  cried  Dora :  "  Oh, 
generous,  dear,  ever  generous  Ormond !" 

Bursting  into  tears,  alternate  passions  seizing  her,  at 
one  moment  the  thoughts  of  her  father,  the  next  of  her 
lover,  possessed  her  imagination. 

At  tnis  instant  the  noise  of  some  one  approaching  re- 
called them  both  to  their  senses.  They  were  found  in 
earnest  conversation  about  a  party  of  pleasure  that  was 
to  be  arranged  for  the  next  day.  Mad.  de  Connal  made 
Ormond  promise  that  he  would  come  the  next  morning, 
and  settle  every  thing  with  M.  de  Connal  for  their  in- 
tended expedition  into  the  country. 

The  next  day,  as  Ormond  was  returning  to  Mad.  de 
Connal's,  with  the  firm  intention  of  adhering  to  the  hon- 
ourable line  of  conduct  he  had  traced  out  for  himself. 
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Jmt  as  he  was  crossings  the  Pont  Neufy  some  one  ran 
full  against  him.  Surprised  at  what  happens  so  seldom 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  where  all  meet,  pass,  or  cross  in 
crowds  with  magical  celerity  and  address,  he  looked 
back,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  person  who  had  passed 
looked  back  also.  An  apparition  in  broad  daylight  coidd 
not  hare  surprised  Ormond  more  than  the  sight  of  this 
person.  "  Could  it  be — could  it  possibly  be  Moriarty 
Carroll,  on  the  Pont  Neuf  in  Paris  ?** 

"  By  the  blessing,  then,  it's  the  man  himself— Master 
Harry !— though  I  didnt  know  him  through  the  French 
disguise.  Oh !  master,  then,  Tve  been  tried  and  cast, 
and  all  but  hanged — sentenced  to  Botany — ^transported 
any  way — ^for  a  robbery  I  didn't  commit — since  I  saw 
you  last.  But  your  honour's  uneasy,  and  it's  not  proper, 
I  know,  to  be  stopping  a  Jantleman  in  the  street ;  but  I 
have  a  word  to  say  that  will  bear  no  delay,  not  a  minute.'* 

Ormond's  surprise  and  curiosity  increased :  he  desired 
Moriarty  to  follow  him. 

**  And  now,  Moriarty,  what  is  it  yon  have  to  say  1" 

*Mt  is  a  long  story,  then,  please  your  honour.  I  was 
transported  to  Botany,  though  innocent.  But,  first  and 
foremost,  for  what  consarns  your  honour  first.'' 

"  First,"  said  Ormond,  •*  if  you  were  transported,  how 
came  you, here  1" 

^  Because  I  was  not  transported,  plase  your  honour, 
only  sentenced ;  for  I  escaped  from  Kilmainham,  where 
I  was  sent  to  be  put  on  board  the  tender ;  but  I  got  on 
board  of  an  American  ship,  by  the  help  of  a  friend,  and 
this  ship  being  knocked  against  the  rocks,  I  came  safe 
ashore  in  this  country  on  one  of  the  sticks  of  the  vessel : 
so  when  I  knowed  it  was  France  I  was  in,  and  recol- 
lected Miss  Dora  that  was  married  in  Paris,  I  thought 
if  I  could  just  make  my  way  any  hows  to  Paris,  she'd 
befrind  me  in  case  of  need. 

"  But,  dear  master,"  said  Moriarty,  interrupting,  "  it's 
a  folly  to  talk — I'll  not  tell  you  a  word  more  of  m3^elf 
till  you  hear  the  news  I  have  for  you.  The  worst  news 
I  have  to  tell  you  is,  there  is  great  fear  of  the  breaking 
of  Sir  Ulick's  bank !" 

"  The  breaking  of  Sir  Ulick's  bank  1  I  heard  flrom 
him  the  day  before  yesterday." 

'*  Maybe  you  did ;  but  the  captain  of  the  American 
ship  in  which  I  came  was  complaining  of  his  having 
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been  kept  two  hours  at  that  bank,  where  they  were 
paying  large  sums  in  small  notes,  and  where  there  was 
the  greatest  run  upon  the  house  tiiat  ever  was  seen." 

Ormond  instantly  saw  his  danger :  he  recollected  the 
power  of  attorney  he  had  signed  two  days  before.  But 
Patrickson  was  to  go  by  Havre  de  Grace ;  that  would 
delay  him.  It  was  possible  that  Ormond,  bv  setting  out 
instantly,  might  get  to  London  time  enough  to  save  his 
property.  He  went  directly  and  ordered  post  horses. 
He  had  no  debts  in  Paris,  nothing  to  pay  but  for  his 
stables  and  lodging.  He  had  a  faithful  servant,  whom 
he  could  leave  behind,  to  make  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments. 

"  You  are  right,  jewel,  to  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  Carroll. 

''  But  sure  you  won't  leave  poor  Moriarty  behind  ye 
here,  in  distress,  when  he  has  no  friend  m  the  Mride 
world  but  yourself." 

*'  Tell  me,  in  the  first  place,  Moriarty,  are  you  inno- 
cent 1" 

^  Upon  my  conscience,  master,  I  am  perfectly  inno- 
cent as  the  child  unborn,  both  of  the  murder  and  the 
robbery.  If  your  honour  will  give  me  leave,  1*11  tell 
you  the  whole  story." 

**  That  will  be  a  long  affair,  Moriarty,  if  you  talk  out 
of  the  face,  as  you  used  to  do.  I  will,  however,  find  an 
opportunity  to  hear  it  all.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  stay 
where  you  are  till  I  return." 

Ormond  went  instantly  to  Connal's,  to  inform  him  ef 
what  had  happened.  His  astonishment  was  obviously 
mixed  with  disappointment.  But,  to  do  him  justice, 
besides  the  interest  which  he  really  had  in  the  preserva** 
tion  of  the  fortune,  he  felt  some  personal  regard  for 
Ormond  himself. 

*'  What  shall  we  do  without  you !"  said  he.  "  I  assure 
you,  madame  and  I  have  never  been  so  happy  together 
since  the  first  month  after  our  marriage  as  we  have  been 
since  you  came  to  Paris." 

Connal  was  somewhat  consoled  W  hearing  Ormond 
say  that  if  he  was  time  enough  in  London  to  save  his 
fortune,  he  proposed  returning  immediately  to  Paris*  in- 
tending to  make  the  tour  of  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Connal  had  no  doubt  that  they  should  yet  be  able  to 
fix  him  at  Paris. 

Mad.  de  Connal  and  mademoiselle  were  out :  Connal 
did  not  know  where  they  wei»*  «^'^'^'»      OrmonH  wq« 
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glad  to  tear  himself  away  with  as  few  adieua  as  posaiUe* 
He  got  into  his  travelling  carriage,  put  his  servant  on 
the  box,  and  took  Moriarty  with  him  in  the  carriage, 
that  he  might  relate  his  history  at  leisureu 

**  Plase  your  honour,"  said  Moriarty,  *'  Mr.  Marcus 
never  missed  any  opportunity  of  showing  me  ill-will. 
The  supercargo  of  the  ship  that  was  cast  away,  when 
you  were  with  Sir  Herbert  Annaly,  God  rest  his  soul! 
came  down  to  the  seaside  to  look  for  some  of  the  things 
that  he  had  lost.  The  day  after  he  came,  early  in  the 
morning,  his  horse,  and  bridle,  and  saddle,  and  a  surtout 
coat,  were  found  in  a  lane,  near  the  place  where  we 
lived,  and  the  supercargo  was  never  heard  any  more  of. 
Suspicion  fell  upon  many — the  country  rung  with  the 
noise  that  was  made  about  this  murder — and  at  last  I 
was  taken  up  for  it,  because  people  had  seen  me  buy 
cattle  at  the  fair,  and  the  people  would  not  believe  it 
was  with  money  your  honour  sent  me  by  the  good 
parson — for  the  parson  was  gone  oiit  of  the  country, 
and  I  had  nobody  to  stand  my  fneod ;  for  Mr.  Marcus 
was  on  the  grand  jury,  and  the  sheriff  was  his  friend, 
and  Sir  Ulick  was  in  Dublin,  at  the  bank.  Howsom- 
dever,  after  a  long  trial,  which  lasted  the  whole  day,  a 
'cute  lawyer  on  my  side  found  out  that  there  was  no 
proof  that  anybody  had  been  murdered,  and  that  a  man 
mig^t  lose  his  horse,  his  saddle,  and  his  bridle,  and  his 
big  coat,  without  being  kilt ;  so  that  the  judge  ordered 
the  jury  to  let  me  off  for  the  murder.  They  then  tried 
me  for  the  robbery ;  and,  sure  enough,  that  went  against 
me :  for  a  pair  of  silver-mounted  pistols,  with  the  man's 
name  engraved  upon  them,  was  found  in  my  house. 
They  knew  the  man's  name  by  the  letters  in  the  big 
coat.  The  judge  asked  me  what  I  had  to  say  for 
myself:  *^y  lanl,*  says  I,  'those  pistols  were  brought 
into  my  house,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  by  a  little  boy,  one 
little  Tommy  Dunshaughlin,  who  found  them  in  a  punk- 
horn,  at  the  edge  of  a  bog-hole.* 

''The  jidge  favoured  me  more  than  the  jury;  for  he 
asked  how  old  the  boy  was,  and  whether  I  could  pro- 
duce him.  The  little  fellow  was  brought  into  court, 
and  it  was  surprising  how  clear  he  told  lus  story.    The 

Sdge  listened  to  the  child,  yotmg  as  he  was.  But 
['Crule  was  on  the  jury,  and  said  that  he  knew  the 
child  to  be  as  cunning  as  any  in  Ireland,  and  that  be 
would  not  believe  a  word  ths^  came  out  of  his  mouth. 
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80  the  riiort  and  the  long  of  it  was,  I  was  oondemned 
to  be  transported. 

**  It  would  have  done  you  good,  if  you'd  heard  the  cry 
in  the  court  when  sentence  was  given,  for  I  was  loved 
in  the  country.  Poor  Peggy  and  Sheelah ! — ^But  111  not 
be  troubling  your  honour's  tender  heart  with  our  parting. 
I  was  transmuted  to  Dublin,  to  be  put  on  board  the 
tender,  and  lodged  in  Kilmainham,  waiting  for  the  ship 
tbat  was  to  go  to  Botany.  I  had  not  been  long  there, 
ivhen  another  prisoner  was  brought  to  the  same  room 
yfwith  me.  He  was  a  handsome  looking  man,  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  of  the  most  penetrating  eye  and  deter- 
mined countenance  that  I  ever  saw.  He  appeared  to 
be  worn  down  with  ill  health,  and  his  limbs  much 
swelled:  notwithstanding  which,  he  had  strong  hand* 
cuffs  on  his  wrists,  and  he  seemed  to  be  guarded  with 
uncommon  care.  He  begged  the  turnkey  to  lay  him 
down  upon  the  miserable  iron  bed  that  was  in  the  cell; 
and  he  begged  him,  for  God's  sake,  to  let  him  have  a  jug 
of  water  by  his  bedside,  and  to  leave  him  to  his  fate. 

^*  I  could  not  help  pitying  this  poor  creature ;  I  went 
to  him,  and  offered  him  any  assistance  in  my  power. 
He  answered  me  shortly,  *  What  are  you  here  for?'  I 
told  him.  '  Well,'  says  he, '  whether  you  are  guilty  or 
not,  is  your  affair,  not  mine :  but  answer  me  at  once* 
are  you  a  good  man  f  Can  you  go  through  with  a  thing  ? 
and  are  you  steel  to  the  Back  boneT  *I  am,*  said  L 
'  Then,'  said  he, '  you  are  a  lucky  man ;  for  he  that  is 
talking  to  you  is  Michael  Dunne,  who  knows  how  to 
make  his  way  out  of  any  jail  in  Ireland.'  Saying  this, 
he  sprung  with  great  activity  from  the  bed.  '  It  is  my 
cue,'  said  he,  '  to  be  sick  and  weak  whenever  the  turn- 
key comes  in,  to  put  him  off  his  guard,  for  they  have  all 
orders  to  watch  me  strictly ;  because  as  how,  do  you 
see,  I  broke  out  of  the  jail  of  Trim ;  and  when  they 
catched  me,  they  took  me  before  his  honour  the  police 
magistrate,  who  did  sdl  he  could  to  get  out  of  me  the 
way  which  I  made  my  escape.'  "Well,"  says  the 
magistrate,  ^'  111  put  you  in  a  place  where  yon  can't  ^el 
out,  till  you're  sent  to  Botany."  '  Piase  your  worship*' 
says  I,  *  if  there's  no  .offence  in  saying  it,  there's  no  such 
place  in  Ireland.'  '*No  such  place  as  whati"  'No 
such  place  as  will  hold  Michael  Dunne.'  "  What  do  yoo 
think  of  Kilmainham !"  says  he.  *  I  think  it's  a  fine  jail» 
and  it  wiU  be  no  asy  matter  to  get  .out  of  it;  bat  it  it 
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not  impossible.'    "  Well,  Mr.  Dunne,'*  said  the  magis- 
trate, *'I  have  heard  of  your  fame,  and  that  you  have 
secrets  of  your  own  for  getting  out.    Now,  if  you'll  teU 
me  how  you  got  out  of  the  jau  of  Trim,  1*11  make  your 
confinement  at  Kilmainham  as  aay  as  may  be,  so  as  to 
keep  you  safe ;  and  if  you.do  not,  you  must  be  ironed* 
and  I  will  have  sentinels  from  an  English  regiment,  who 
shall  be  continually  changed;  so  that  you  can't  get  any 
of  them  to  help  you."     'Plase  your  worship,'  said 
Dunne,  *  that's  very  hard  usage ;  but  I  know  as  how  that 
you  are  going  to  build  new  jails  all  over  Ireland,  and 
that  you'd  be  glad  to  know  the  best  way  to  make  them 
secure.    If  your  worship  will  promise  me  that  if  [  get 
out  of  Kilmainham,  and  if  I  tell  you  how  I  do  it,  then 
you'll  get  me  a  free  pardon,  111  try  hard  but  what,  before 
three  months  are  over,  I'll  be  a  prisoner  at  large.' — 
"  That's  more  than  I  can  promise  you,"  said  the  magis- 
trate ;  "  but  if  you  will  disclose  to  me  the  best  means 
of  keeping  other  people  in,  I  will  endeavour  to  keep  you 
from  Botany  Bay."    '  Now,  sir,'  says  Dunne,  *  I  know 
vour  worship  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  and  that  your  own 
honour  regards  yourself,  and  not  me ;  so  that  if  I  was 
ten  times  as  bad  as  I  am,  yon'd  keep  your  promise  with 
me,  as  well  as  if  I  was  the  best  gentleman  in  Ireland. 
So  that  now,  Mr.  Moriarty,'  said  Dunne, '  do  you  see,  if 
I  get  out  I  shall  be  safe ;  and  if  you  get  out  along  with 
me  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  over  to  America. 
And  if  you  are  a  married  man,  and  tired  of  your  wife, 
you'll  get  rid  of  her.    If  you  are  not  tired  of  her,  and 
you  have  any  substance,  she  may  sell  it^and  follow  you.* 
**  There  was  something,  Master  Harry,  about  the  man 
that  made  me  have  great  confidence  in  him,  and  I  was 
ready  to  follow  his  advice.    Whenever  the  turnkey  was 
coming  he  was  groaning  and  moaning  on  the  bed.    At 
other  times  he  made  me  keep  bathing  his  wrists  with 
cold  water,  so  that  in  three  or  four  days  they  were  not 
half  the  size  they  were  at  first.    This  change  he  kept 
carefully  from  the  jailer.    I  observed  that  he  frequently 
asked  what  day  of  the  month  it  was,  but  that  he  never 
made  any  attempt  to  speak  to  the  sentinels ;  nor  did  he 
seem  to  make  any  preparation,  or  to  lay  any  scheme 
for  getting  out.    I  held  my  tongue,  and  waited  qui'tly. 
At  last,  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  little  flageolet,  and 
began  to  play  upon  it.    He  asked  me  if  1  could  play :  I 
•aid  I  eould  a  little,  but  very  badly.    '  I  don't  care  how 
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bad  it  is,  if  you  can  play  at  all.'  Re  got  off  ihe  bed 
where  he  was  lying,  and  with  the  utmost  ease  pulled 
his  hands  out  of  his  handcuffs.  Besides  the  swelling 
of  his  wrists  having  gone  down,  he  had  some  method  o? 
getting  rid  of  his  thumb  that  I  never  could  understand. 
Says  I, '  Mr.  Dunne,  the  jailer  will  miss  the  fetters.*^- 
*  No,*  said  he, '  for  I  will  put  them  on  again  ;*  and  so  he 
did,  with  great  ease.  *  Now,'  said  he,  '  it  is  time  to 
begin  our  work.' 

**  He  took  off  one  of  his  shoes,  and  taking  out  the  in* 
sole,  he  showed  me  a  hole  that  was  cut  where  the  heel 
was,  in  which  there  was  a  little  small  flat  bottle,  which 
he  told  me  was  the  most  precious  thing  in  life.  And 
under  the  rest  of  the  sole  there  were  a  number  of  saws 
made  of  watch-spring,  that  lay  quite  flat  and  snug  under 
his  foot.  The  next  time  the  turnkey  came  in,  he  begged, 
for  the  love  of  God,  to  have  a  pipe  and  some  tobacco, 
which  was  accordingly  granted  to  him.  What  the  pipes 
and  tobacco  were  for  I  could  not  then  guess,  but  they 
were  found  to  be  useful.  He  now  made  a  paste  of  some 
of  the  bread  of  his  allowance,  with  which  he  made  a 
cup  round  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  bars  of  the  window ; 
into  this  cup  he  poured  some  of  the  contents  of  the  little 
bottle,  which  was,  I  believe,  oil  of  vitriol :  in  a  little  time 
this  made  a  bad  smell,  and  it  was  then  I  found  the  use 
of  the  pipe  and  tobacco,  for  the  smell  of  the  tobacco 
quite  bothered  the  smell  of  the  vitriol.  When  he  thought 
he  had  softened  the  iron  bar  sufficiently,  he  began  to 
work  away  with  the  saws,  and  he  soon  taught  me  how 
to  use  them  ;  so  that  we  kept  working  on  continually, 
no  matter  how  little  we  did  at  a  time ;  but  as  we  were 
constantly  at  it,  what  I  thought  never  could  be  done 
was  finished  in  three  or  four  days.  The  use  of  the 
flageolet  was  to  drown  the  noise  of  the  filing;  for  when 
one  filed,  the  other  piped. 

*<  When  the  bar  was  cut  through,  he  fitted  the  parts 
nicely  together,  and  covered  them  over  with  rust.  He 
proceeded  in  the  same  manner  to  cut  out  another  bar; 
so  that  we  had  a  free  opening  out  of  the  window.  Our 
cell  was  at  the  very  top  of  the  jail,  so  that  even  to  look 
down  to  the  ground  was  terrible. 

"  Under  various  pretences  we  had  got  an  unusual  quan« 
tity  of  blankets  on  our  beds ;  these  he  examined  with 
the  utmost  care,  as  upon  their  strength  our  lives  were 
to  depend.    Wo  calculated  with  great   coolness  the 
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breadth  of  the  strips  into  which  he  might  cut  the 
blankets,  so  as  to  reach  from  the  window  to  the  ground ; 
allowing  for  the  knots  by  which  they  were  to  be  joined, 
and  for  other  knots  that  were  to  hinder  the  hands  and 
feet  from  slipping. 

'* '  Now,'  said  he, '  Mr.  Moriart)r,  all  this  is  quite  easy, 
and  requires  nothing  but  a  determined  heart  and  a  sound 
head :  but  the  difficulty  is  to  baffle  the  sentinel  that  is 
below,  and  who  is  walking  backwards  and  forwards  con 
tinually,  day  and  night,  under  the  window ;  and  there  is 
another,  you  see,  in  a  sentry-box  at  the  door  of  the 
yard  :  and,  for  all  I  know,  there  may  be  another  senti- 
nel at  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  >fow,  these  men  are 
never  twice  on  the  sanrie  duty :  I  have  friends  enough 
out  of  doors,  who  have  money  enough,  and  would  have 
talked  reason  to  them;  but  as  these  sentinels  are 
changed  every  day,  no  good  can  be  got  of  them :  but 
stay  till  to-morrow  night,  and  we'll  try  what  we  can  do.' 

"  I  was  determined  to  follow  him.  The  next  night, 
the  moment  that  we  were  locked  in  for  the  night,  we 
set  to  work  to  cut  the  blankets  into  slips,  and  tied  them 
together  with  great  care.  We  put  this  rope  round  one 
of  the  fixed  bars  of  the  window ;  and,  pulling  at  each 
knot,  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  every  part  was  suffi- 
ciently strong.  Dunne  looked  frequently  out  of  the 
window  with  the  utmost  anxiety :  it  was  a  moonlight 
night. 

*> '  The  moon,'  said  he,  will  be  down  in  an  hour  and 
a  half.' 

'*  In  a  little  while  we  heard  the  noise  of  several  girls 
singing  at  a  distance  from  the  windows,  and  we  could 
see,  as  they  approached,  that  they  were  dancing,  and 
making  free  with  the  sentinels :  X  saw  that  they  were 
provided  with  bottles  of  spirits,  with  which  they 
pledged  the  deluded  soldiers.  By  degrees  the  sentinels 
forgot  their  duty ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  some  lauda- 
num contained  in  some  of  the  spirits,  they  were  left 
senseless  on  the  ground.  The  whole  of  this  plan,  and 
the  very  night  and  hour,  had  been  arranged  by  Dunne 
with  his  associates  before  he  was  put  into  Kilmainham. 
The  success  of  this  scheme,  which  was  totally  unex- 
pected by  me,  gave  me,  I  suppose,  plase  your  honour, 
fresh  courage.  He,  very  honourably,  gave  me  the 
choice  to  go  down  first  or  to  follow  him.  I  was  ashamed 
not  to  go  first:  after  I  had  got  out  of  the  window^ 
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^  and  had  fairly  hold  of  the  rope,  my  fear  diminished,  and 
iK  I  went  cautiously  down  to  the  bottom.  Here  1  waited 
B  for  Dunne,  and  we  both  of  us  silently  stole  along  in  the 
dark,  for  the  moon  had  gone  in,  and  did  not  meet  with 
'^.  the  least  obstruction.  Our  out-of-doors  assistants  had 
^  the  prudence  to  get  entirely  out  of  sight.  Dunne  led 
'-  me  to  a  hiding-place  in  a  safe  part  of  the  town,  and  com* 
^  mitted  me  to  the  care  of  a  seafaring  man,  who  promised 
*■  to  get  me  on  board  an  American  ship. 

^  *  As  for  my  part,*  said  Dunne,  *  I  will  go  in  the  morn- 
ing boldly  to  the  magistrate,  and  claim  his  promise.' 
**  He  did  so^— and  the  magistrate  with  good  sense  and 
t         good  faith  kept  his  promise,  and  obtained  a  pardon  for 

Dunne. 

t  *'  I  wrote  to  Peggy,  to  get  aboard  an  American  ship, 

I  I  was  cast  away  on  the  coast  of  France— made  my  way 

i  to  the  first  religious  house  that  I  could  hear  of,  where 

I  luckily  found  an  Irishman,  who  saved  me  from  starva- 
tion, and  who  sent  me  on  from  convent  to  convent,  till 
1  got  to  Paris,  where  your  honour  met  me  on  that  bridge, 
just  when  I  was  looking  for  Miss  Dora's  house,  ^d 
that's  all  I've  got  to  tell,"  concluded  Moriarty,  '*  and 
all  true." 

No  adventures  of  any  sort  happened  to  our  hero  in  the 
course  of  his  journey.  The  wind  was  fair  for  England 
when  he  reached  Calais :  he  had  a  good  passage ;  and 
with  all  the  expedition  that  good  horses,  good  roads^ 
good  money,  and  civil  words  ensure  in  England,  he  pur- 
sued his  way,  and  arrived  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
in  London. 

He  reached  town  in  the  morning,  before  the  usual 
hour  when  the  banks  are  open.  I^avinff  orders  with 
his  servant,  on  whose  punctuality  he  could  depend  to 
waken  him  at  the  proper  hour,  he  lay  down,  overcome 
with  fatigue,  and  slept — ^yes,  slept  soundly. 
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Ormond  was  wakened  at  the  proper  hour— went  im 
mediately  to  ^^^^s  Bank.    It  was  but  just  open,  and 
beginning  to  do  business.    He  had  never  been  there 
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before— his  person  was  not  known  to  any  of  the  inn. 
He  entered  a  long  narrow  room,  so  dark  at  the  entrance 
from  the  street  that  he  could  at  first  scarcely  see  what 
was  on  either  side  of  him :  a  clerk  from  some  obscnre 
nooky  and  from  a  desk  higher  than  bimselfy  put  out  his 
head,  with  a  long  pen  belund  his  ear»  and  looked  at  Or 
nond  as  he  came  in. 

•*  Pray,  sir,  am  I  right  1— Is  this  Mr.  ••••'s  bank  1" 

«*  Yes,  sir.- 

With  mercantile  economy  of  words,  and  a  motion  of 
his  head,  the  clerk  pointed  out  to  Orroond  the  way  he 
should  go— *and  continued  easting  up  his  books.  Ormond 
walked  down  the  narrow  aisle,  and  it  became  light  as 
he  advanced  towards  a  large  window  at  the  farther  end, 
before  which  three  clerks  sat  at  a  table  opposite  to  him. 
A  person  stood  with  his  back  to  Ormond,  and  was  speak 
ing  earnestly  to  one  of  the  clerks,  who  leaned  over  the 
table  listening.  Just  as  Ormond  came  up  he  heard  his 
own  name  mentioned ;  he  recollected  the  voice;  he  recol- 
leeted  the  back  of  the  figure — ^the  very  bottle-green  coat 
—it  was  Patrickson.  Ormond  stood  still  behind  him, 
and  waited  to  hear  what  was  going  on. 

"  Sir,**  said  the  clerk,  "  it  is  a  very  sudden  order  for 
aTerv  large  sum.** 

**True,  sir;  but  you  see  my  power — ^you  know 
Kr.  Ormond*s  handwriting,  and  you  know  Sir  Ulick 
0'8hane'»— ** 

*'  Mr.  James,*'  said  the  principal  clerk,  turning  to  one 
of  the  others,  *'be  so  good  to  hand  me  the  letters  we 
have  of  Mr.  Ormond.  As  we  have  never  seen  the  gen- 
^eman  sign  his  name,  sir,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
be  more  particular  in  comparing." 

'*  O  sir,  no  doubt — compare  as  much  as  you  please-* 
no  doubt  people  cannot  be  too  exact  and  deliberate  in 
doing  business." 

"  It  certainly  is  his  signature,*'  said  the  clerk. 

*^  I  witnessed  the  paper,"  said  Patrickson. 

*'  Sir,  1  don't  dispute  it,"  replied  the  clerk ;  '*  but  you 
cannot  blame  us  for  being  cautious  when  such  a  odiy 
large  sum  is  in  question,  and  when  we  have  no  letter 
of  advice  from  the  gentleman." 

^  But  I  tell  you  I  come  straight  from  Mr.  Ormond ;  I 
saw  him  last  Tuesday  at  Paris — " 

**  And  you  see  him  now,  sir,"  said  Ormond,  advancing* 
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of  controL 

'*  Mr.  Ormond !— I  thought  yon  were  at  Paris.'* 

*'  Mr.  Patrickson ! — I  thought  you  were  at  Havre  de 
Grace ;  what  brought  you  here  so  suddenly  1" 

**  I  acted  for  another/'  hesitated  Patrickson ;  *'  I  there- 
fore  made  no  delay.'' 

**  And,  thank  Hearen,"  said  Ormond,  **  1  have  acted  for 
inyself ! — but  just  ii^  time !  Sir,"  continued  he,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  principal  clerk,  '*  gentlemen,  I  have 
to  return  you  my  thanks  for  your  caution — it  has  ac- 
toally  saved  me  from  ruin ;  for  I  understand — ^ 

Ormond  suddenly  stopped,  recollecting  that  he  might 
ii^ure  Sir  Ulick  O^Shane  essentially  by  a  premature  dis- 
closure, or  by  repeating  a  report  which  might  be  ill- 
founded. 

He  turned  again  to  speak  to  Patrickson,  but  Patrick 
son  had  disappeared. 

Then  continuing:  to  address  himself  to  the  clerks,— 
**  Gentlemen,"  said  Ormond,  speaking  carefully,  "  have 
you  heard  any  thing  of  or  from  Sir  Uiick  O'Shane  lately, 
except  what  you  may  have  heard  from  this  Mr.  Patridc- 
sont" 

''  Not  franh  but  of,  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane  we  heard  from 
our  Dublin  correspondent — ^in  due  course  we  have 
heard,"  replied  the  head  clerk,  '*  too  true,  1  am  afraid, 
sir,  that  his  bank  had  come  to  paying  in  sixpences  on 
Saturday." 

The  second  clerk,  seeing  great  concern  in  Ormond's 
countenance,  added,  *'But  Sunday,  you  know,  is  in 
their  favour,  sir ;  and  Monday  and  Tuesday  are  holy* 
days :  so  they  may  stand  the  run,  and  recover  yet." 

With  the  help  of  this  gentleman's  thirty  tnousand, 
they  might  have  recovered,  perhaps ;  but  Mr.  Ormond 
would  scarcely  have  recovered  it. 

As  to  the  ten  thousand  pounds  in  the  three  per  cents., 
of  which  Sir  Uiick  had  obtained  possession  a  month  ago, 
that  was  irrecoverable,  tf  his  bank  should  break — ^"'J^." 
The  clerks  all  spoke  with  due  caution ;  but  their  opinion 
was  sufficiently  plain.  They  were  honestly  indignant 
a|[ainst  the  guardian  who  had  thus  attempted  to  ruin 
his  ward. 

Though  almost  stunned  and  breathless  with  the  sense 
of  the  danger  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped,  yet  Ormond's 
instinct  of  generosity,  if  we  may  use  the  e3q>res8ioq| 
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and  his  gratitade  for  early  kindness,  operated ;  he  would 
not  believe  that  Sir  Ulick  had  been  guilty  of  a  deliberate 
desire  to  injure  him.  At  all  events,  he  determined  that 
instead  of  returning  to  France,  as  he  had  intended,  he 
would  go  immediately  to  Ireland,  and  try  if  it  were 
possible  to  assist  Sir  Ulick,  without  materially  injurmg 
himself. 

Having  ordered  horses,  he  made  inquiry  wherever  he 
thought  ne  might  obtain  information  with  respect  to 
the  Annalys.  All  that  he  could  learn  waSj  that  they 
were  at  some  sea-bathing  place  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  Miss  Annaly  was  still  unmarried.  A 
ray  of  hope  darted  into  the  mind  of  onr  hero — ^and  he 
began  his  journey  to  Ireland  with  feelings  which 
every  good  and  generous  mind  will  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate. 

He  had  escaped  at  Paris  from  a  temptation  which  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  resist.  He  had  by  decision 
and  activity  preserved  his  fortune  from  ruin ;  he  had 
under  his  protection  a  humble  friend,  whom  he  had 
saved  from  banishment  and  disgrace,  and  whom  he 
hoped  to  restore  to  his  wretched  wife  and  family.   For- 

getful  of  the  designs  that  had  been  meditated  against 
im  by  his  guardian,  to  whose  necessities  he  attributed 
his  late  conduct,  he  hastened  to  his  immediate  assist- 
ance, determined  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
save  Sir  Ulick  from  ruin,  if  his  difficidties  arose  from 
misfortune,  and  not  from  criminality :  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  should  find  that  Sir  Ulick  was  fraudulently  a 
bankrupt,  he  determined  to  quit  Ireland  immediately, 
and  to  resume  his  scheme  of  foreign  travel. 

The  system  of  posting  had  at  this  time  been  carried 
to  the  highest  perfection  in  England.  It  was  the  amuse- 
ment and  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  squander  large  sums 
in  hurrying  from  place  to  place,  without  any  immediate 
motive  for  arriving  at  the  end  of  a  journey  but  that  of 
having  the  satisfaction  of  boasting  in  what  a  short  time 
it  had  been  performed ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  one  of 
our  comedies,  **  to  enter  London  like  a  meteor,  with  a 
prodigious  tail  of  dust." 

Moriarty  Carroll,  who  was  perched  upon  the  box 
with  Ormondes  servant,  made  excellent  observations 
wherever  he  went.  His  English  companion  could  not 
comprehend  how  a  man  of  common  sense  could  be 
ignorant  of  various  things  which  excited  the  wonder 
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and  curiosity  of  Moriarty.  Afterward,  however,  when 
they  travelled  in  Ireland,  Moriarty  had  as  much  reason 
to  be  surprised  at  the  impression  which  Irish  manners 
and  customs  made  upon  nis  companion. 

After  a  rapid  journey  to  Holyhead,  our  hero  found 
to  his  mortification  that  the  packet  had  sailed  with  a 
fair  wind  about  half  an  hour  before  his  arriv^. 

Notwithstanding  his  impatience,  he  learned  that  it 
was  impossible  to  overtake  the  vessel  in  a  boat,  and 
that  he  must  wait  for  the  sailing  of  the  next  day*s 
packet. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  lord-lieutenant^s  secretary 
arrived  from  London  at  Holyhead  time  enough  for  the 
tide ;  and  as  he  had  an  order  from  the  post-office  for  a 
packet  to  sail  whenever  he  should  require  it,  the  intel- 
ligent landlord  of  the  inn  suggested  to  Ormond  that  he 
might  probably  obtain  permission  from  the  secretary  to 
have  a  berth  m  this  packet. 

Ormond's  manner  and  address  were  such  as  to  obtain 
Arom  the  good-natured  secretary  the  permission  he  re- 
quired ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  found  himself  out  of 
sight  of  the  coast  of  Wales.  During  the  beginning  of 
their  voyage  the  motion  of  the  vessel  was  so  steady, 
and  the  weather  so  fine,  that  everybody  remained  on 
deck ;  but  on  the  wind  shifting  and  becoming  more 
violent,  the  landsmen  soon  retired  below  decks,  and 
poor  Moriarty  and  his  English  companion  slunk  down 
into  the  steerage,  submitting  to  their  fate.  Ormond 
was  never  sea-sick ;  he  walked  the  deck  and  enjoyed 
the  admirable  manoeuvring  of  the  vessel.  Two  or  three 
naval  officers,  and  some  other  passengers,  who  were 
used  to  the  sea,  and  who  had  quietly  gone  to  bed  during 
the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  now  came  from  below,  to 
avoid  the  miseries  of  the  cabin.  As  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen walked  backwards  and  forwards  upon  deck,  he 
eved  our  hero  from  time  to  time  with  looks  of  anxious  cu- 
riosity ;  Ormond,  perceiving  this,  addressed  the  stranger, 
and  inquired  from  him  whether  he  had  mistaken  his 
looks,  or  whether  he  had  any  wish  to  speak  to  him. 
**  Sir,**  said  the  stranger,  "  I  do  think  that  I  have  seen 
you  before,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  under  considerable 
obligations  to  you  ;  I  was  supercargo  to  that  vessel  that 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  when  you  and 
your  young  friend  exerted  yourselves  to  save  the  vessel 
mm  plunder.    After  the  shipwreck,  the  moment  1 
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foimd  myuAf  on  land,  I  hastened  to  the  neighbouring 
town  to  obtain  protection  and  assistance.  In  the  mean 
time,  your  exertions  had  saved  a  ^eatdeal  of  our  prop- 
erty, which  was  lodged  in  safety  in  the  neighbourhood. 
1  had  procured  a  horse  in  the  town  to  which  I  had  gone 
and  had  ridden  back  to  the  shore  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition. Along  with  the  vessel  which  had  been  ship- 
wrecked there  had  sailed  another  American  ship.  We 
were  both  bound  from  New- York  to  Bourdeaux.  In 
the  rooming  after  the  shipwreck,  our  consort  hove  in 
sight  of  the  wreck,  and  sent  a  boat  on  shore  to  inquire 
what  had  become  of  the  crew  and  of  the  cargo,  but  they 
found  not  a  human  creature  on  the  shore,  except  my- 
self. The  plunderers  had  escaped  to  their  hiding- places, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  had  accompanied  the 
poor  youn^  gentleman  who  had  fallen  a  sacnfice  to  his 
exertions  m  our  favour. 

'*  It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  my  employers 
that  I  should  arrive  as  soon  as  possible  at  Bourdeaux, 
to  give  an  account  of  what  had  happened.  I  therefore, 
without  hesitation,  abandoned  my  horse,  with  its  bridle 
and  saddle,  and  I  got  on  board  the  American  vessel  with- 
out delay.  In  my  hurry  I  forgot  mv  greatcoat  on  the 
shore — a  loss  which  proved  extremely  inconvenient  to 
me,  as  there  were  papers  in  the  pockets  which  mi^t 
be  necessary  to  produce  before  my  employers. 

'*  I  arrived  safely  at  Bourdeaux,  settled  with  my  prin- 
cipals to  their  satisfaction ;  and  I  am  now  on  my  way 
to  Ireland,  to  reclaim  such  part  of  my  property  and 
that  of  my  employers  as  was  saved  from  the  savages 
who  pillaged  us  m  our  distress.'* — This  detail,  which 
was  given  with  great  simplicity  and  precision,  excited 
considerable  interest  among  the  persons  upon  the  deck 
of  the  packet.  Moriarty,  who  was  pretty  well  recov- 
ered from  his  sickness,  was  now  summoned  upon  deck. 
Ormond  confronted  him  with  the  American  supercargo, 
but  neither  of  them  had  the  least  recollection  of  each 
other.  '*And  yet,"  said  Ormond  to  the  American, 
"  though  you  do  not  know  this  man,  he  is  at  this  mo- 
ment under  sentence  of  transportation  for  having  robbed 
you,  and  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being  hanged  for 
your  murder — ^a  fate  from  which  he  was  saved  by  the 
patience  and  sagacity  of  the  judge  who  tried  him.** 

Moriarty *s  surprise  was  expressed  with  such  strange 
contortions  of  delight,  and  with  a  tone,  and  in  a  ohraM. 
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olog;7  80  peculiarly  his  own,  as  to  astonish  and  entertam 
the  spectators.  Among  these  was  the  Irish  secretary, 
who,  without  any  application  being  made  to  him,  prom- 
ised Moriarty  to  procure  for  him  a  free  pardon. 

On  Ormond's  landing  in  Dublin,  the  first  news  he 
heard,  and  it  was  repeated  a  hundred  times  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  was  that  **  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane  was  bankrupt 
— ^that  his  bank  shut  up  yesterday."  It  was  a  pubhc 
calamity,  a  source  of  private  distress,  that  reached  lower 
and  farther  than  any  bankruptcy  had  ever  done  in  Ire- 
land. Ormond  heard  of  it  from  every  tongue,  it  was 
written  in  every  face — ^in  every  house  it  was  the  subject 
of  lamentation,  of  invective.  In  every  street,  poor 
men,  with  ragged  notes  in  their  hands,  were  stopping 
to  pore  over  the  names  at  the  back  of  the  notes,  or 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  looking  up  at  the  shop-windows  for 
"  half  price  given  here  for  0*Shane*s  note*."  Groups  of 
people,  of  all  ranks,  gathered — stopped — dispersed, 
talking  of  Sir  Ulick  O^Shane's  bankruptcy — ^their  hopes 
— their  fears — ^their  losses — ^their  ruin — ^their  despair — 
their  rage.  Some  said  it  was  all  owing  to  Sir  Vlick's 
shameful  extravagance :  *'  His  house  in  Dublin,  fit  for  a 
duke ! — Castle  Hermitage  full  of  company  to  the  last 
week — balls — dinners — ^the  most  expensive  luxuries-— 
scandalous  !*' 

Others  accused  Sir  Ulick's  absurd  speculations.  Many 
pronounced  the  bankruptcy  to  be  fraudulent,  and  as- 
serted that  an  estate  had  been  made  over  to  Marcus, 
who  would  live  in  affluence  on  the  ruin  of  the  creditors. 

At  Sir  Ulick^s  house  in  town  every  window-shutter 
was  closed.  Ormond  rang  and  knocked  in  vain — ^not 
that  he  wished  to  see  Sir  Ulick — no,  he  would  not  have 
intruded  on  his  misery  for  the  world ;  but  Ormond  longed 
to  inquire  from  the  servants  how  things  were  with  him. 
No  servant  could  be  seen.  Ormond  went  to  Sir  Ulick's 
bank.  Such  crowds  of  people  filled  the  street  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  after  a  great  work- 
ing of  elbows,  that  in  an  hour  or  two  he  made  his  way 
to  one  of  the  barred  windows.  There  was  a  place  where 
notes  were  handed  in  and  accevted,  as  they  called  it,  by 
the  clerks,  who  thus  for  the  nour  soothed  and  pacified 
the  sufferers,  with  the  hopes  that  this  acceptance  would 
be  good,  and  would  stand  in  stead  at  some  future  day. 
They  were  told  that  when  things  should  come  to  a  set- 
tlement, all  would  be  paid.    There  was  property  enough 
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to  ntitfy  the  oraditois,  when  tlie  eammission/irs  BhaM. 
look  into  it.  Sir  Ulick  would  pay  all  honounibly-*«a 
far  aa  poaaible— fifteen  ahiilinga  in  the  pound*  or  cer- 
tainly ten  ahiilinga — the  aeeepUd  notea  would  paaa  for 
that  any  where.  The  crowd  preaaed  cloaer  and  cloaer, 
anna  croaaing  over  each  other  to  get  notea  in  at  the 
window,  the  clerka'  heada  appearing  and  disappearing* 
It  waa  aaid  they  were  laughing  while  they  thua  deliidM 
the  people. 

All  the  intelligence  that  Ormond,  after  being  nearly 
aoffbcated,  could  obtain  from  any  of  the  clerks,  waa, 
that  Sir  Ulick  waa  in  the  country.  **  They  believed  at 
Caatle  Hermitage — could  not  be  certain — ^had  no  lettera 
for  him  to-day — ^he  was  ill  when  they  heard  laat — ao  ill 
he  could  do  no  busineaa— confined  to  his  bed.** 

The  people  in  the  street  hearing  these  anawera,  le- 

Elied,  ^  Confined  in  his  bed,  is  he  1  In  the  jail^it  should 
e,  aa  many  will  be  along  of  him.  Ill,  is  he,  Sir  Ulick! 
Sham  sickne88,4naybe ;  all  his  life  a  shamJ"  All  these 
and  innumerable  other  tannta  and  imprecations,  with 
which  the  poor  people  vented  their  rage,  Ormond  heard 
aa  he  made  hia  way  out  of  the  crowd. 

Of  all  who  had  Buffered,  he  who  had  probably  lost  the 
moat,  and  who  certainly  had  been  on  the  brink  of  losing 
the  gpreatest  part  of  what  he  possessed,  waa  the  only 
individual  who  uttered  no  reproach. 

He  was  impatient  to  get  down  to  Castle  Hermitage, 
and  if  he  found  that  Sir  Ulick  had  acted  fairly,  to  be 
aome  comfort  to  him,  to  be  with  him  at  leaat  when  de- 
aerted  by  all  the  reat  of  the  world. 

At  all  the  inns  upon  the  road,  as  he  went  from  Dublin 
to  CasUe  Hermitage,  even  at  the  villages  where  he 
atopped  to  water  the  horses,  every  creature,  down  to 
the  hostlers,  were  talking  of  the  bankruptcy,  and  abus- 
ing Sir  Ulick  O^Shane  and  his  son.  The  curses  that 
were  deep,  not  loud,  were  the  worst ;  and  the  faces  of 
diatreaa  worse  than  all.  Gathering  round  his  carriage, 
wherever  it  atopped,  the  people  questioned  him  and  hia 
aervanta  about  the  news,  and  then  turned  away,  aaying 
they  were  mined.  The  men  stood  in  unutterable 
deapair.  The  women  crying,  loudly  bewailed  **  their 
huabanda,  their  sons,  that  must  waate  in  the  jail,  or  fly 
the  country ;  for  what  should  they  do  for  the  renta 
that  had  been  made  np  in  Sir  Ulick'anotea,  wadnogaod 
■owl* 
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Ormoiid  felt  the  more  on  hearing  these  oomplaints» 
from  his  sense  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  relieving 
the  universal  distress. 

He  pursoed  his  melancholy  Journey,  and  took  Moriarty 
into  the  carriage  with  him,  that  he  might  not  be  recog- 
nised on  the  road. 

When  he  came  within  si^ht  of  Castle  Hermitage,  he 
stopped  at  the  top  of  the  hill  at  a  cottage,  where  many 
a  time  in  his  bovish  days  he  had  rested  with  Sir  Ulick 
out  hunting.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  now  an  old 
woman,  came  to  the  door. 

**  Master  Harry  dear !"  cried  she,  when  she  saw  who 
it  was.  But  the  sudden  flash  of  Joy  in  her  old  face  was 
over  in  an  instant. 

^But  did  you  hear  itt"  cried  she,  "and  the  great 
change  it  caused  him — ^poor  Sir  Ulick  O^Shane!  I 
went  up  with  eggs  on  purpose  to  see  him,  but  could 
only  hear;  he  was  in  his  iMd,  wasting  with  trouble — 
nobody  knows  any  thing  more ;  all  is  kept  hush  and 
close.  Mr.  Marcus  took  off  all  he  could  rap  and  ran, 
even  to—" 

**  Well,  well,  I  don't  want  to  hear  of  Marcus ;  canyon 
tell  me  whether  Dr.  Cambray  is  come  home  t" 

'*  Not  expected  to  come  till  Monday.*' 

•*  Are  you  sure  1" 

**  Oh !  not  a  morning  but  I'm  there  the  first  thing,  ask* 
ing,  and  lonffinff  for  them." 

**  Lie  back,  Moriarty,  in  the  carriage,  and  pull  your 
hat  over  your  face,"  whispered  Ormond ;  "  postillions, 
drive  on  to  that  little  cabin,  with  the  trees  about  it,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,"  this  was  Moriarty's  cabin.  When 
they  stopped,  poor  Peggy  was  called  out  Alas !  how 
altered  from  the  dancing,  sprightly,  blooming  girl,  whom 
Ormond  had  known  so  few  years  since  in  the  Black 
Islands !  How  different  from  the  happy  wife,  whom  he 
had  left,  comfortablv  settled  in  a  cottage  suited  to  her 
station  and  her  wishes !  She  was  thin,  pale,  and  hag- 
gard ;  her  dress  was  neglected ;  an  ill-nursed  child,  that 
she  had  in  her  arms,  she  gave  to  a  young  girl  near  her. 
Approaching  the  carriage,  and  seeing  Harry  Ormopd,  she 
seemed  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth:  however,  after 
having  drank  some  water,  she  recovered  sufficiently  to 
be  able  to  answer  Ormond's  inquiries. 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do,  Peggy  t" 

**Do,  sir!  go  to  America,  to  iom  my  husband  sure; 
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erery  thing  was  to  have  been  sold,  Monday  last ;  but 
nobody  has  any  money,  and  I  am  tould  it  will  cost  a  great 
deal  to  get  across  the  sea." 

At  this  she  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  most  bitterly; 
and  at  this  moment  the  carriage  door  flew  open ;  Mori- 
arty^s  impatience  could  be  no  longer  restrained — ^he  flung 
himself  mto  the  arms  of  his  wife. 

Leaving  this  happy  and  innocent  couple  to  enjoy  their 
felicity,  we  proceed  to  Castle  Hermitage. 

Ormond  directed  the  postillions  to  go  the  back  way  to 
the  house.    They  drove  down  the  old  avenue. 

Presently  they  saw  a  boy,  who  seemed  to  be  standing 
on  the  watch,  run  back  towards  the  castle,  leaping  over 
hedge  and  ditch  with  desperate  haste.  Then  came  run- 
ning from  the  house  three  men,  calling  to  one  another 
to  shut  the  gates  for  the  love  of  God ! 

They  all  ran  towards  the  gateway  through  which  the 
postillions  were  going  to  drive,  reached  it  just  as  the 
foremost  horses  turned,  and  flung  the  gate  full  against 
the  horses  heads.  The  men,  without  looking  or  caring, 
went  on  locking  the  gate. 

Ormond  jumped  out  of  the  carriage — at  the  sight 
of  him,  the  padlock  fell  from  the  hand  of  the  man  who 
held  it. 

"  Master  Harry  himself !  and  is  it  you  ?  We  ask  your 
pardon,  your  honour." 

The  men  were  three  of  Sir  Ulick's  workmen;  Ormond 
forbade  the  carriage  to  follow.  **  For  perhaps  you  are 
afraid  of  the  noise  disturbing  Sir  Ulick  ?"  said  he. 

*^  No,  please  your  honour,"  said  the  foremost  man^"it 
will  not  disturb  him ;  as  well  let  the  carriage  come  on, 
only,"  whispered  he,  '*  best  to  send  the  hack  postUlions 
with  their  horses  always  to  the  inn,  afore  they'd  leara 
any  thing." 

Ormond  walked  on  quickly,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  hearing  of  the  postillions,  again  asked  the  men, 
"  What  news  1  how  is  Sir  Ulick  V 

**  Poor  gentleman !  he  has  had  a  deal  of  trouble;  and 
no  help  for  him,"  said  the  man. 

**  Better  tell  him  plain,"  whispered  the  next.  <*  Mas- 
ter Harry,  Sir  Ulick  0*Shane*s  trouble  is  over  in  this 
world,  sir." 

"  Is  he—" 

*'  Dead,  he  is,  and  cold,  and  in  his  coffin-— this  minute 
•—and  thanks  be  to  God  if  he  is  safe  there  even  from 
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fhem  that  are  on  the  wmlch  to  seize  on  his  body !  In 
the  dread  of  them  creditors,  orders  were  ^^en  to 
keep  the  g^tes  locked.  He  is  dead  since  Tuesday, 
sir,— but  hudly  one  knows  it  out  of  the  castle,— -except 
us." 

Ormond  walked  on  silently,  while  they  followed, 
talking  at  interrals. 

'*  There  is  a  very  great  cry  against  him,  sir,  I  hear,  in 
Dublin, — and  here  in  the  country,  too,"  said  one. 

'^The  distress, they  say,  is  very  great,  he  caused;  but 
they  might  let  his  body  rest  any  way;  what  good  can 
that  do  them  1" 

''Bad  or  good,  they  sha'n't  touch  it,"  said  the  other; 
"  by  the  blessing,  we  shall  have  him  buried  safe  in  the 
morning,  afore  tney  are  stirring.  We  sbaU  carry  the 
coffin  through  the  under  ground  passage,  that  goes  to  the 
stables,  and  out  by  the  lane  to  the  churchyard  easy*- 
and  the  gentleman,  the  clergyman,  has  notice  all  will 
be  ready,  and  the  housekeeper  only  attending." 

'' Oh!  the  pitiful  funeral,"  said  the  eldest  of  the  men, 
'*  the  pitiful  funeral  for  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane,  that  was  born 
to  better." 

'*  Well,  we  can  only  do  the  best  we  can,"  said  the 
other,  'Met  what  will  happen  to  ourselves;  for  Sir 
Marcus  said  he  wouldn't  taie  one  of  his  father's  notes 
from  any  of  us." 

Ormond  involuntarily  felt  for  his  purse. 

"  Oh !  donH  be  bothering  the  gentleman,  dont  be  talk« 
ing,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  This  way.  Master  Harry^  if  you  please,  sir,  the  under 
ground  wky  to  the  back  yard.  We  keep  all  close  tiU 
after  the  burying,  for  fear — ^that  was  the  housekeeper's 
order.  Sent  all  off  to  Dublin  when  Sir  Ulick  took  to  his 
bed,  and  Lady  Norton  went  off." 

Ormond  refrained  from  askinff  any  questions  about  his 
illness,  fearing  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  his  death. 
He  wsdked  on  more  quickly  and  silently.  When  they 
were  going  through  the  dark  passage,  one  of  the  men,  in 
a  low  voice,  observed  to  Mr.  Ormond  that  the  house* 
keeper  would  tell  him  all  about  it. 

When  they  got  to  the  house,  the  housekeeper  and  Sir 
Ulick's  man  appeared,  seeming  much  surpnsed  at  the 
sight  of  Mr.  Ormond.  They  said  a  great  deal  about  the 
unfortynat€  evmU^  and  their  own  sorrow  and  dittrtss ;  but 
Ormond  saw  that  theirs  were  only  the  long  faces,  dismal 
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tones,  and  outward  show  of  grief.  They  were  just 
a  common  housekeeper  and  gentleman's  gentleman, 
neither  worse  nor  better  than  ordinary  servants  in  a 
great  house.    Sir  Ulick  had  only  treated  them  as  such. 

The  housekeeper,  without  Ormond's  asking  a  single 
question,  went  on  to  tell  him  that  **  Castle  Hermitage 
was  as  full  of  company,  even  to  the  last  week,  as  ever 
it  could  hold,  and  all  as  grand  as  ever ;  the  first  people 
in  Ireland — champagne,  and  burgundy,  and  ices,  and  all 
as  usual — and  a  bdl  that  very  week.  Sir  Ulick  was 
very  considerate,  and  sent  Lady  Norton  off  to  her  other 
friends ;  he  took  ill  suddenly  that  night  with  a  great  pain 
in  his  head:  he  had  been  writing  hard,  and  in  great 
trouble,  and  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  never  rose  from  it 
— ^he  was  found  by  Mr.  Dempsey,  his  own  man,  dead  in 
his  bed  in  the  morning— died  of  a  broken  heart,  to  be 
sure! — Poor  gentleman! — Some  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  mighty  busy  talking  how  the  coroner 
ought  to  be  sent  for ;  but  that  blew  over,  sir.  But  then 
we  were  in  dread  of  the  seizure  of  the  body  for  debt,  so 
the  grates  was  kept  lecked ;  and  now  you  know  all  we 
know  about  it,  sir.*' 

Ormond  said  he  would  attend  the  funeral.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  seize  upon  the  body ;  only  the  three 
workmen,  the  servants,  a  very  few  of  the  cottagers,  and 
Harry  Ormond,  attended  to  the  grave  the  body  of  the 
once  popular  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane.  This  was  considered 
by  the  country  people  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  mis- 
fortunes that  had  befallen  him ;  the  lowest  degradation 
to  which  an  O'Shane  could  be  reduced.  They  compared 
him  with  King  Corny,  and  "see  the  difference !"  said 
they ;  "  the  one  was  the  true  thing,  and  never  changed — 
and  after  all,  where  is  the  great  friends  now? — the 
quality  that  used  to  be  entertained  at  the  castle  above ! 
Where  is  all  the  favour  promised  him  now  ?  What  is 
it  come  to  ?  See,  with  all  his  wit,  and  the  schemes  upon 
schemes,  broke  and  gone,  and  forsook  and  forgot,  and 
buried  without  a  funeral,  or  a  tear,  but  from  Master 
Harry." 

Ormond  was  surprised  to  hear,  in  the  midst  of  many 
of  their  popular  superstitions  and  prejudices,  how  justly 
they  estimated  Sir  Ulick's  abilities  and  character. 

As  the  men  filled  up  his  grave,  one  of  them  said, 
"There  lies  the  making  of  an  excellent  gentleman — 
but  the  cunning  of  his  head  spoiled  the  goodness  of  his 
heart." 
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The  day  after  the  faneral  an  agent  came  from  Dublin 
to  settle  Sir  Ulick  O^Shane's  affairs  in  the  country. 

On  opening  his  desk,  the  first  thing  that  appeared  was 
a  bundle  of  accounts,  and  a  letter,  directed  to  H.  Ormondf 
Esq.    He  took  it  to  his  own  room  and  read — 
''  Ormond, 
"  I  intended  to  employ  your  money  to  re-establish  my 
falling  credit,  but  I  never  intended  to  defraud  you. 

Ulick  O'Shanb."    . 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

Both  from  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  poor  people  con*, 
cemed,  and  from  a  desire  to  save  Sir  Ulick  O'Shane's 
memory  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power  from  reproach, 
Ormond  determined  to  pay  whatever  small  debts  were, 
due  to  his  servants,  workmen,  and  immediate  dependents. 
For  this  purpose,  when  the  funeral  was  over,  he  had  them 
all  assembled  at  Castle  Hermitage.  Every  just  demand 
of  this  sort  was  paid,  all  were  satisfied,  even  the  bare* 
footed  kitchen-maid,  the  drudge  of  this  great  house,  who 
in  despair,  had  looked  at  her  poor  one  guinea  note  of 
Sir  Ulick's,  had  that  note  paid  in  gold,  and  went  away 
blessing  Master  Harry.  Happy  for  all  that  he  is  come 
home  to  us,  was  the  general  feeling.  But  there  was 
one  man,  a  groom  of  Sir  Ulick's,  who  did  not  join  in 
any  of  these  blessings  or  praises :  he  stood  silent  and 
motionless,  with  his  eyes  on  the  money  which  Mr.  Or 
roond  had  put  into  his  hand. 

«<  Is  your  money  right  1"  said  Ormond. 

"  It  is,  sir ;  but  I  had  something  to  tell  you/* 

When  all  the  other  servants  had  left  the  room,  the 
man  said,  '*  I  am  the  groom,  sir,  that  was  sent,  just  before 
you  went  to  France,  with  a  letter  to  Annaly :  there  was 
an  answer  to  that  letter,  sir,  though  you  never  got  it.*' 

'*  There  was  an  answer !"  cried  Ormond,  anger  flash- 
ing, but  an  instant  afterward,  joy  sparkling  in  his  eyes. 
"  There  was  a  letter ! — From  whom  ? — rU  forgive  you 
all,  if  you  will  tell  me  the  whole  truth.*' 

''  I  will — ^and  not  a  word  of  lie,  and  I  beg  your  hon- 
our's paidon,  if—" 


M  Go  on— etnii^t  to  the  faet,tlut  inrtant,  or  yoa  shall 
noTor  have  my  pardon.'* 

**  Why  then  I  stopped  to  take  a  glass  coming  home ; 
and,  not  knowing  how  it  was,  I  had  the  misfortone  to 
lose  the  bit  of  a  note,  and  1  thought  no  more  about  it 
till,  please  your  honour,  after  you  was  gone,  it  was 
found.*' 

**  Found  !**  cried  Ormond,  stepping  hastily  up  to  him 
—"where  isitl" 

**  I  have  it  safe  here,"  said  the  man,  opening  a  sort  of 
pocket-book :  "  here  I  have  kept  it  safe  till  your  honour 
came  back." 

'  Ormond  saw,  and  seized  upon  a  letter  in  Lady  An- 
naly's  hand,  directed  to  him.  Tore  it  open— two  notes 
—one  from  Florence. 

"  I  forgive  you !"  said  he  to  the  man,  and  made  a  sign 
to  him  to  leave  the  room. 

When  Ormond  had  read,  or  without  reading,  had  taken 
in,  by  one  glance  of  the  eye,  the  sense  of  the  letter»— ■ 
he  rang  the  bell  instantly. 

**  Inquire  at  the  post-oiBce,"  said  he  to  his  servant, 
**  whether  Lady  Annaly  is  in  England  or  Ireland  ? — ^If  in 
Endand,  where  1 — ^if  in  Ireland,  whether  at  Annaly  or 
at  Herbert's  Town  I    Quick— an  answer." 

An  answer  was  quickly  brought,  '*In  England— in 
Devonshire,  sir:  here  is  the  exact  direction  to  the 
place,  sir.    I  shall  pack  up,  I  suppose,  sir  t" 

"  Certainly — directly." 

Leaving  a  few  lines  of  explanation  and  affection  for 
Dr.  Gambray,  our  young  hero  was  offufomf  to  the  sur- 
prise and  regret  of  all  who  saw  him  drivmg  away  as  fast 
as  horses  could  carry  him.  His  servant,  from  the  box, 
however,  spread  as  he  went,  for  the  comfort  of  the 
deploring  village,  the  assurance  that  '*  master  and  he 
would  soon  be  back  again,  please  Heaven ! — and  happier 
than  ever." 

And  now  that  lie  is  safe  in  the  carriage,  what  was  in 
that  note  of  Miss  Annaly's  which  has  produced  such  a 
sensation  t  No  talismanic  charm  ever  operated  with 
more  magical  celerity  than  this  note.  What  were  the 
words  of  the  charm  ? 

That  is  a  secret  which  shall  never  be  known  to  the 
world. 

The  only  point  which  it  mooh  imports  the  public  to 
know  is  probably  already  guessed— that  the  letter  did 
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not  ecrtitaiii  a  rofoBal,  nor  any-abeoUite  diseouragemeqt 
of  Ormond's  hopes.  But  Lady  Annaly  and  Florence  had 
both  distinctly  told  him  that  they  coidd  not  ^eceiye  him 
tX  Anmly  till  alter  a  certain  day,  on  which  they  said 
they  should  he  particularly  engaged.  They  told  him 
'tiiat  Colonel  Albermarle  was  at  Annaly— that  he  would 
leave  it  at  such  a  time— and  they  requested  that  Mr.  Or- 
mond  would  postpone  his  visit  till  after  that  time. 

Not  receivinff  tnis  notice,  Ormond  had  unfortunately 
fone  «p<m  the  day  that  was  specially  prohibited. 

Now  that  the  kneeling  figure  appeared  to  him  as  a 
rival  m  despair,  not  in  tnumph,  Ormond  asked  himself 
how  he  comd  ever  have  been  such  aa  idiot  as  to  doubt 
Florence  Annaly. 

"^  Why  did  I  set  off  in  such  haste  for  Paris  ?— rCould 
not  I  hAve  waited  adayf^^ould  not  I  have  written 
again  J— Could  I  not  have  eroes^uestioned  the  drunken 
aervant  when  he  was  sober  1 — Could  not  I  have  done 
any  thing,  in  short,  but  what  I  didi" 

Clearly  as  a  man,  when  his  anger  is  dissipated,  sees 
what  he  ought  to  have  done  or  to  have  left  undone  while 
the  fury  lasted;  vividly  as  a  man  in  a  different  kind  ef 
passion  sees  the  foUy  of  all  he  did,  said,  or  thought,  when 
Be  was  possessed  by  the  past  madness ;  so  cutarly,  so 
vividly,  did  Ormond  now  see  and  feel^--adad  vehemently 
exeerate,  his  Jealous  folly  and  mad  precipitation;  and 
'tiien  he  came  to  the  question,  could  his  felly  be  repaired  1 
^-would  his  madness  ever  be  forgiven  t  Ormond,  in  love 
•affinrs,  never  had  any  presum^ion— any  tinge  of  the 
Connal  coxcombry  in  hia  nature:  he  was  not  apt  to 
•Hatter  himself  that  he  had  madeadeep  impression;  and 
now  ho'was,  perh^ie  irom  his  sense  of  tiie  superior  value 
of  the  oljecti  more  than  usually  diffident.  Though  Miss 
Annaly  was  still  unmarried,  she  might  have  resolved 
irrevocably  against  him.  Though  she  was  not  a  girl  to 
act  in  the  high-flown  heroine  style,  ^,  in  a  fit  of  pride 
or  revenge,  to  punish  the  man  she  liked,  by  marrying  his 
r^al,  wlumi  she  did  not  like;  yet  Fk>rence  Aimalv,  as 
Ormond  well  knew,  inherited  some  of  her  mother^s 
■tittngih  of  character ;  and,  in  circumstances  that  deeply 
toucMd  her  heart,  might  be  capable  of  all  her  mother^ 

-  warmth  of  indignation.  It  vras  in  her  character  decidedly 

-  to  refuse  to  connect  herself  mth  any  man,  however  her 
iMart  Hiu^t  incline  towards  him,  if  he  had  any  essential 

i  defect  of  tempar;  orif  slMUioughtthatliisattachqMat 
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to  her  was  not  steady  and  stronff,  sncli  as  ste  dessxred 
it  should  be,  and  such  as  her  sensibility  and  all  her  hopes 
of  domestic  happiness  required  ui  a  husband.  And  then 
there  was  Lady  Annaly  to  be  considered— how  hidignaat 
she  would  be  at  his  conduct ! 

While  Orniond  was  travelling  alone,  he  had  full  leisure 
to  torment  himself  with  these  thoughts.  Pressed  for- 
ward altehuteiy  W  hope  and  fear,  each  urging  expedt* 
tion,  he  hastened  on—reached  Dublin-^crossed  the 
water — ^and  travelling  day  and  night,  lost  not  a  moment 
till  he  was  at  the  feet  of  his  fair  mistress. 

To  those,  who  like  to  know  the  how,  the  when,  and 
the  where,  it  should  be  told' that  it  was  evening  when 
he  arrived.  Florence  Annaly  was  walking  with  her 
mother  by  the  seaside,  m  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
retired  parts  of  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  when  they  were 
told  by  a  servant  that  a  gentleman  from  Ireland  hjbd  just 
arrived  at  their  house,  and  wished  to  see  them.  A 
minute  afterward  they  saw — '*  Could  it  be !"  Lady 
Annaly  said,  turning  in  doubt  to  her  daughter;  but  the 
cheek  of  Florence  instantly  convinced  the  mother  that 
it  could  be  none  but  Mr.  Ormond  himself. 

**  Mr.  Ormond !"  said  Lady  Annaly,  advancing  kindly, 
yet  with  dignified  reserve — **  Mr.  Ormond,  after  his  long 
absence,  is  welootne  to  his  old  friend." 

There  was  in  Ormond's  look  and  manner  as  he  a|»- 

groached  something  that  much  inclined  the  daughter  to 
ope  that  he  might  prove  not  utterly  unworthy  of  h«r 
mother*s  forgiveness ;  and  when  he  spoke  to  the  daugh- 
ter, there  was  in  his  voice  and  look  somethin|^  that  soft- 
ened the  mother's  heart,  and  irresistibly  indued  her  to 
wish  that  he  might  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  eznUir 
nation  of  his  strange  conduct.  Where  the  parties  are  thus 
happily  disposed  both  to  hear  reason,  to  excuse  passion, 
and  to  pardon  the  errors  to  which  passion,  even  in  the 
roost  reasonable  minds,  is  liable,  explanations  are  seldom 
tedious,  or  difficult  to  be  comprehended.  The  moment 
Ormond  produced  the  cover,  the  soiled  cover  of  the  let- 
ters, a  glimpse  of  the  truth  struck  Florence  Annaly ;  add 
before  he  had  got  farther  in  his  sentence  than  ^ese 
words,  "I  did  not  receive  your  ladyship's  letter  till 
within  these  few  dayb,^  all  the  reserve  of  Ladj  An- 
naly*s  manner  was  dispelled :  her  smiles  relieved  his  np* 
prehensions,  and  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his  story 
with  happy  fluen<^.    Tbef  caipelessneiis  of  the  drunkea 


i^nrantf  who  had  occasioned  so  much  mischief,  was- 
talked  of  for  a  few  mimites  with  great  satisfaction. 

Ormond  took  his  own  share  of  the  blame  so  frankly 
imd  with  so  good  a  grace,  and  described  with  such  truth 
the  a(|ony  he  had  been  thrown  into  by  the  sight  of  the 
kneehng  figure  in  regimentals,  that  libdy  Annaly  could 
not  help  comforting  him  by  the  assurance  that  Florence , 
had,  at  the  same  moment,  been  st/^kiendv  alarmed  by 
the  rearin|r  of  his  horse  at  the  sight  of  the  flapping 
window-bhnd. 

*^  The  kneelinggentleman,"  said  Lady  Annaly,  '*  whom 
you  thouj[ht  at  the  height  of  joy  and  f^lory,  was  at  that 
moment  in  the  depths  of  despair.  So  ill  do  the  passions 
see  whAt  is  even  before  their  eyesl" 

If  Lady  Annaly  had  had  a  mind  to  moralize,  she  mi^ht 
have  done  so  to  any  length,  without  fear  of  interruption 
from  either  of  her  auditors,  and  with  the  most  perfect 
certainty  of  unqualified  submission  and  dignified  hamility 
on  tlie  {Nurt  of  our  hero,  who  was  too  happy  at  this  mo« 
ment  not  to  be  ready  to  acknowledge  himself  to  have 
been  wrong  and  absurd,  and  worthy  of  any  quantity  of 
reprehension  or  indignation  that  could  have  been  be  • 
stowed  upon  him.  ^ 

Her  ladyship  went,  however,  as  far  from  morality  as 
possible— to  Paris.  She  spoke  of  the  success  Mr.  Or- 
mond had  had  in  Parisian  society-— she  ^>oke  of  M.  and 
Mad.  de  Connal,  and  various  persons  with  whom  he  had 
been  intimate,  among  others  of  the  Abb6  Morellet. 

Ormond  rejoiced  to  find  that  LB/dty  Annaly  knew  he 
had  been  in  the  Abb6  Morellet's  distinguished  society. 
The  happiest  hopes  for  the  future  rose  in  his  mind,  from 
perceiving  that  h^r  ladyship,  by  whatever  means,  knew 
all  that  he  had  been  doing  in  Paris.  It  seems  that  they 
had  had  accounts  of  him  from  several  English  travellers, 
who  had  met  him  at  Paris,  and  had  he^  him  spoken 
of  in  different  companies. 

Ormond  took  care— give  him  credit  for  it  all  who  had 
ever  been  in  lovet— «ven  in  these  first  moments,  with  the 
object  of  his  present  affection,  Ormond  took  care  tp  do 
justice  to  the  absent  Dora,  whom  he  now  never  expected 
to  see  again.  He  seized  dexterously  an  opportunity  in 
replv  to  something  Lady  Annaly  said  about  the  Connals, 
to  observe,  that  Mad.  de  Connai  was  not  only  much  ad- 
mired for  her  beauty  at  Paris,  but  that  she  did  honour  to 
Iridand  by  having  preserved  her  reputation ;  young,  and 
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without  a  guide,  as  she  was,  in  dissipated  IVendi' 
society,  witb  few  examples  of  conjagal  virtnes  to 
presenre  in  her  mind  the  precepts  and  habits  of  her 
British  edncation. 

He  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  giye,  as  he  now  did 
with  all  the  energyNof  truth,  the  residt  oi  his  feelings  and 
reflections  on  what  he  had  seen  of  tiie  modes  of  living' 
among  the  French ;  their  supnerior  pleasures  of  soeiety, 
and  their  want  of  our  domestic  happiness. 

While  Ormond  was  speaking,  both  the  mother  and 
daughter  could  not  help  adminng,  in  the  midst  of  his 
moralizing,  the  great  improvement  which  had  been  mader 
in  his  appearance  and  manners. 

With  all  his  own  characteristic  frankness,  he  admow* 
ledged  the  impression  which  French  tifayety  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  Pansian  society 'had  at  first  made  upon  him: 
he  was^  glad,  however,  that  )m  had  now  seen  all  that  the 
imannation  often  paints  as  far  more  delightful  than  it 
really  is.  He  had,  thank  Heaven,  passed  through  th» 
course  of  dissipation  without  losing  his  taste  for  belter 
and  happier  modes  of  life.  The  last  few  months,  thou^ 
they  might  seem  but  a  splendid  or  feverish  dream  in  '&B 
existence,  had  in  reality  been,  he  believed,  of  essentiat 
service  in  confirming  his  principles,  settling  liis  charac- 
ter, and  deciding  for  ever  his  taste  and  Judgment,  alter 
full  opportunity  of  comparison,  in  favour  of  his  own 
country — and  especially  of  his  own  countrywomen. 

Lady  Annaly  smiled  benignantljr,  and  after  observing 
that  this  seemmgly  unlucky  excursion,jvdiich  had  begun 
in  anger,  had  ended  advantageously  to  Mr.  Ormofid :  and 
after  having  congratulated  him  upon  having  saved  his 
fortune,  and  established  his  character  solimy,  she  left 
him  to  plead  his  own  cause  with  her  daughter-nn  her 
heart  cordially  wishing  him  success. 

What  he  said,  or  what  Florence  answered,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  if  we  did,  the  repe-  . 
tition  of  it  would  tire  the  reader.  Lady  Annaly  and  tea 
waited  for  them  with  great  patience  to  an  unusually  late, 
which  they  conceived  to  be  an  unusually  early,  hoar. 
The  resalt  of  this  conversation  was,  that  Ormond  re- 
mained with  them  in  this  beautiful  retirement  in  Devon* 
shire  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and— how  many  days 
are  not  precisely  recorded ;  a  blank  was  left  for  the  num- 
ber, which  (he  editor  of  these  memoirs  does  not  dare  to 
fill  up  at  random,  lest  some  Mrs.  M'Cnde  shdiild  ezolaiBi 
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*^  Scftiidfilously  too  long  to  keep  the  young  man  there  I-- 
or  scandakrasly  too  short  a  courtshtp  after  all  !^ 

It  18  humbly  requested  that  eveiy  young  ladyof  deli- 
cacy and  feeling  will  put  herself  in  the  place  of  FloTeiiee 
Annaly-^hen,  imagining  the  man  she  most  approves  to 
be  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Ormond,  she  will  be  pleased  t«> 
fill  up  the  blank  with  what  number  of  days  she  may 
think  proper. 

When  the  happy  day  was  named,  it  waii  agreed  that 
they  should  return  to  Ireland,  to  Annaly ;  and  that  their 
kind  friend,  Dr.  Cambray,  should  be  the  perscm  to  com- 
plete that  union  which  he  had  so  long  foreseen  and  so 
anxiously  desired. 

Those  who  wish  to  hear  something  of  estates,  as  well 
as  of  wedding,  should  be  told,  that  s3)0Ut  the  same  time 
Ormond  received  letters  from  Marcus  O'Shane,  and  from 
M.  de  Connal ;  Marcus  informing  him  that  the  estate  of 
Castle *Hermitage  was  to  be  sold  by  the  commissioners 
of  bankrapts,  and  beseeching  him  to  bid  for  it,  that  it 
might  not  be  sold  under  Tshie.  M.  de  Connal  also  be- 
sought his  dear  friend,  Mr.  Ormond,  to  take  the  Black 
Islands  off  his  hands,  for  they  encumbered  him  terribly. 
No  wonder,  living,  as  he  did,  at  Paris,  with  his  head  at 
Versailles,  and  his  heart  in  a  faro  bank.  Ormond  could 
not  oblige  both  the  gentlemen,  though  they  had  each 
pressing  reasons  for  getting  rid  speedily  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  were  assured  that  be  would  be  the  most 
agreeable  purchaser.  Castle  Hermitage  was  the  finest 
estate,  and  by  far  the  best  bargain.  But  other  con-, 
siderations  weighed  with  our  hero.  While  Sir  Ulick 
0'Shane*s  son  and  natural  representative  was  living, 
banished  by  debts  from  his  native  countiy,  Ormond 
could  not  bear  to  take  possession  of  Castle  Hermitage. 
For  the  Black  Islands  he  had  a  fondness — they  were 
associated  with  all  the  tender  recollections  of  his  gener- 
ous benefactor.  He  should  hurt  no  one's  feelings  by 
this  purchascv-and  he  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  by 
carrying  on  his  old  friend's  improvements,  and  by  farther 
civilizing  the  people  of  the  Islands,  all  of  whom  were 
warmly  attactied  to  him.  They  considered  Prince 
Harry  as  the  lawful  representative  of  their  dear  King 
Corny,  and  actually  offered  up  prayers  for  his  coming 
again  to  rei^  over  them. 

To  those  who  think  that  the  mind  is  a  kingdom  of  yet 
more  consequence  than  even  that  of  the  Black  Islands, 
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it  a&y  be  agreaaUe  to  hear,  that  Onnond  eontunied  lo 
enjoy  the  empire  which  he  had  gained  over  himself;  and 
to  maintain  that  high  character,  which  in  spite  of  lam 
neglected  education,  and  of  all  the  adverse  circum- 
staoeee  to  which  he  was  early  exposed,  he  had  formed 
for  himself  by  resolute  ener^. 

Lady  Annaly,  with  the  pnde  of  affection,  gloried  in 
the  full  accomplishment  of  her  prophecies;  and  was  re- 
warded in  the  best  manner  for  that  benevolent  interest 
which  she  ha4  early  taken  in  our  hero's  improvement^ 
by  seeing  the  nerfectfelioity  that  subsiBted  between  her 
daughter  and  Oimand. 
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